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PREFACE 






_ The world-wide celebration of the 800th anniversary of the birth of 

Moses ben Maimun, better known as Maimonides, was undoubtedly the 
q _ most important event of the past year in the cultural life of the Jewish 
~ people. For this reason it was deemed fitting and proper that the 
resent volume contain a brief but comprehensive sketch of the life 










and works of this brilliant sage whose memory has left so indelible an 


impress upon the religious and philosophical thinking of the many 
generations who have lived after him, We are fortunate in having 





such an article from the pen of Dr. Solomon Zeitlin, a scholar of our 





- own day, who is the author of a biography of Maimonides recently 
‘published in book form. 

During the course of the economic depression through which the 
‘United States, along with other countries, has been passing, many 
interested ‘persons have expressed a desire to learn how the small but 


not inconsiderable number of Jews engaged in agriculture in this 





ountry have fared in the face of the crisis. This question is ably and © 









_ lucidly answered in the present volume by Dr. Gabriel Davidson, 
Be Gepetal Manager of the Jewish Agricultural Society, which comes into 





close contact with a very large number of the Jews engaged in agriculture 


in the United States. Dr. Davidson’s article serves the further purpose 








of recording the progress of the agricultural activities of Jews in the 
United States since 1912, when there appeared in the American Jewish 
- Year Book 5673 an article on the same subject. A knowledge of the ex- 


perience of American Jews in agriculture is essential for the intelligent 





discussion of the occupational redistribution of Jews,—a subject which 
= has recently-evoked interest in Jewish circles. 

j The other special articles in the present volume are biographical 
sketches of three outstanding members of the Jewish community who 
died during the past year, namely Max J. Kohler, eminent attorney 


a and historian; Adolph S. Ochs, distinguished newspaper publisher; and 


lii 
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Edwin Wolf, a leading communal and civil worker, formerly President 
of the Jewish Publication Society of America. The sketch of Mr. 
Kohler is from the pen of the Honorable Irving Lehman, Justice of 
the Court of Appeals of the State of New York, who knew Mr. Kohler 
intimately and was associated with him in many of the organizations 
for which Mr. Kohler performed distinguished services. The article 
on Mr. Ochs was prepared by Mr. Louis Rich, a journalist who has 
been associated with The New York Times for many years and was in 
a position to follow closely the activities of the man who was the pub- 
lisher of that world-renowned newspaper during the last thirty years 
of his life. The article on Mr. Wolf is a tribute of affection and esteem 
from Mr. Simon Miller, a close personal friend, and Mr. Wolf’s successor 
as President of the Jewish Publication Society of America. 

In recording the leading events of Jewish interest which have taken 
place throughout the world during the past year, we have, in response 
to many requests, reverted to the medium of an article. The review in the 
present volume was prepared jointly by the Editor and Mr. Melvin M. 
Fagen, another member of the staff of the American Jewish Committee. 

The recurrent features of the Year Book, the various directories and 
lists and the article on statistics, have been carefully revised and 


brought up-to-date. 
The Editor desires to acknowledge the valued assistance of various 


members of the staff of the American Jewish Committee in the prepara- 
tion of this volume. He extends his thanks for their loyal cooperation 
to Miss Rose J. Ginsburg, who revised the statistical material; to 
Miss Rose A. Herzog, who compiled the appendices of the Review of 
the Year and the several directories and lists; and to Mr. Melvin M. 
Fagen, who painstakingly prepared the part of the Review of the Year 
dealing with events outside of the United States. As in previous years, 
the Editor had the benefit of the helpful advice of Dr. Cyrus Adler, and 
the technical cooperation of Dr. Julius Grodinsky, the Secretary of 
the Jewish Publication Society. 


HARRY SCHNEIDERMAN 
New York, August 19, 1935 
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CALENDARS 
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ABRIDGED CALENDARS FOR 5695-5697 











: : ma wr tit 
seer Foun i’sn—se9s | y'yan—S606 | 1"X7N—5697 | 
Month and Date 1934-1935 1935-1936 1936-1937 
Tishri 1 New Year Sept.10 M Sept. 28 Sa Sept.17. Th 
3 Fast of Gedaliah Sept.12 W Sept. 80 M | fSept.20 S$ 
10 Day of Atonement Sept.19 W Oct. 7 M Sept. 26 Sa 
15 Tabernacles Sept.24 M Oct. 12 Sa Oct Th} 
22 Eighth Day of the Feast Octave Oct. 19 Sa Oct Si) "Thre 
23 Rejoicing of the Law Octz7 2 2 T Oct. 20 S Oct. 9 F . 
Heshyan 1 New Moon *Oct.. 10. W *Oct. 28 M | *Oct. 17 Sa 
Kisley 1 New Moon Noy. 8 Th *Nov. 27 W Nov. 15 S 
“ 25 Hanukkah Dec. 2 S§ Dee. 21 Sa Dec. 9 W 
Tebet 1 New Moon Dec. 7 F Dec. 27 F *Dec. 15 T 
1936 
10 Fast of Tebet Dec. 16 S Jan. 5 § Dec. 24 Th 
1935 4) 1937 
Shebat 1 New Moon Jan. 5 Sa Jan. 25 Sa | Jan. 13  W 
Adar 1 New Moon *Feb. 4 -M *Feb. 24 M |*Feb. 12 F 
Adar Sheni 1 New Moon *Mar. 6 W hee er oe: 
13 Fast of Esther ‘ Mar.18 M “Mar. 7 Sa Feb. 24 W 
14 Purim Mar.19 T Mar. 8 § Feb. 25 Th 
\ Nisan 1 New Moon Apr. 4 Th Mar. 24 T Mar. 13 Sa 
15 Passover Apr. 18 Th Apry -7 3 Mar. 27 Sa 
Tyar 1 New Moon *May 4 Sa Apr. 23 Th | *Apr. 12 "M 
18 Thirty-third Day of ‘Omer May 21 T May 10 S Apr. 29 Th 
Sivan 1 New Moon June 2 § May 22 F May 11 T 
, 6 Feast of Weeks June 7 F May 28 W / May 16 §S 
Tammuz 1 New Moon “July 2 T *June 21 S | ‘June 10 Th 
17 Fast of Tammuz July 17. Th July 7 T | fJune 26 Sa: 
Ab 1 New Moon July 31 W July 20 M July 9 F 
9 Fast of Ab Aug. 8 Th July 28 T |+July 17. Sa 
Elul 1 New Moon *Aug. 30 ~F “Aug. 19 W | *Aug. 8 S 








*Second day of New Moon. 
{Fast observed on following Sunday. 
** Fast observed on following Thursday. 


- ABRIDGED CALENDARS FOR 5698-5700 











Jewish Wa ina WT 

2 peas ee sada “ete m'xan—sess | v’xan—sess | w’n—s700 

oe 1937-1938 1938—1939 1939-1940 
| Tishri 1 New Year Sept. 6 M Sept. 26 M Sept. 14 Th 
3 Fast of Gedaliah Sept. 8 W Sept. 28 W | *Sept.16 Sa 

10 Day of Atonement Sept. 15 W Oct. > 5 Wi Sept. 23 Sa 
15 Tabernacles Sept. 20 M Oct. 10 M Sept. 28 Th 
22 Eighth Day of the Feast Sept. 27 M Oct. 17 M Oct. 5 Th 

23 Rejoicing of the Law Sept. 28 T Och Sack Oct. 6 F 

Heshvan 1 New Moon “Oct. 6 W | *Oct. 26 W | *Oct.-14 Sa 
Kisley 1 New Moon "Nov. 5 F Noy. 24 Th | *Nov.13 M 
25 Hanukkah Noy. 29 M Dec. 18 § Dee: wera 

Tebet 1 New Moon "Dec. 5 S Dec. 23 F ‘Deo. 1305 Wi 

1939 
10 Fast of Tebet Dec. 14 T Jan. Wes Dec. 22 F 
; 1938 1940 

Shebat 1 New Moon Jane soe Jane e2l a Jans 1 Th 
Adar 1 New Moon *Feb. 2 W | *Feb. 20 M | *Feb. 10 Sa 
Adar Sheni New Moon *Mar. 4 F pie SS *Mar.11 M 
: 13 Fast of Esther Mar. 16 W (|**Mar. 4 Sa /**Mar. 23 Sa 

14 Purim Mar. 17. Th Mar. 5 S Mar. 24. S 

Nisan 1 New Moon Apr: <2 = 8a Mar. 21 T Apr.) 0 peek 
15 Passover Apr. 16 Sa Aprved Ot Apr. 23. _—T 
lIyar 1 New Moon *May 2 M | *Apr. 20 Th | *May 9 Th 
18 Thirty-third Day of ‘Omer May 19 Th May 7 § May 26 5S 

Sivan 1 New Moon May 31 T May 19 F June 7 F 
6 Feast of Weeks June 5 § May 24 W June 12 W 

Tammuz 1 New Moon *June 30 Th | *June 18 S tJulya 7) 35 
17 Fast of Tammuz jJuly 16 Sa | July 4 T July 28 T 

Ab 1 New Moon July 29 F July 17 M Aug. 5 M 
9 Fast of Ab tAug. 6 Sa July 25 T Aug. 13. °T 

Elul 1 New Moon *Aug. 28 S | *Aug. 16 W | *Sept. 4 W 





*Second day of New Moon, 
tFast observed on following Sunday. 
**Fast observed on previous Thursday 


5696 


is called 696 (\"s1n) according. to the short system (p"p)). 
It is a Complete Year of 12 months, 51 Sabbaths, 355 days, 
beginning on Saturday, the seventh day of the week, and 
having the first day of Passover on Tuesday, the third day 
of the week; therefore, its sign is .wt, i.e. 1 for the seventh, 
w for complete (7°>w) and for the third. It is the fifteenth 
year of the 300th lunar cycle of 19 years, and the twelfth 


year of the 204th solar cycle of 28 years, since Creation. 





5, Sept. 28—Oct. 27] TISHRI 30 DAYS pawn 5696 





PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 












































a 7 
of the | Jewish} SABBATHS, FESTI- PORTIONS - PORTIONS 
Ment Week | Month VALS, FASTS pase she te 
4 “| Tishri} at 
Ss 4 ih New Year 7071 US 7N7 'S (Ren, on 1-6 Sam. 1: 1-2! 10 
eh S 9) New Year W771 UN77 '3 Ree 22 
p57) DIX tes, ee ere ; Jer. 31: 2-20 
M | 38) rast of Gedaliah to i {is 55: 6-56: 8 
7 4 p Seph. none 
W! 5 : 
9 & Hoe sae 2- ae Joel 2: 
Seph. Hos. 14: 2-10, | 
11S) 8 maw naw yi | Deut. 32 Micah 7: 18-20.” 
: x Lev. 16 Is. 57: 14-58: 14 
S 9 1)>D oY Num. 29: 7-11 | Afernoon: Jonah 
M 10 Day ntiAtanenienit Afternoon Ley. 18 eee Micah 7: 
“ikem 
| W {12 
hls 
F | 14) | 
7 (Lev. 22: 26-23: 44 
S 15 Tabernacles NIDDI 'S aie 29: 12-16 Zech. 14 
NS) 16 Tabernacles NNIDT A Maha eae I Kings 8: 2-21 
N . 29: 17-25 
M)17 Seph. 29: 22 | 
118 Seph. 29: 20-28 | 
T ) Nak. 29: 23-31 
W | 19 |) tyr ain Seph. 29: 23-28 
Th} 20 |! Seph. 29: 26-31 
! Th Naa. 29: 26-34 
EF 21 J S237 S1ywin Seph. 29: 29-34 
- ; N7SY yw | {Deut. 14: 22-16: 17 
S 22 Eighth Day of the Feast*| (Num. 29: 35-30: 1 I Kings 8: 54-66 
Tan !| alao. Deut. 33: 1-34: 12 (Josh. 1 
RCo Rejelcink of eee Gen. 1:12:83) | \Sephc 1: 1-9 
M | 24 InN ioc uk oe 
' 
een 27 
F /28 ne ie eas 10 
eph. a s..61: 10; 
Ss 29 (Nr AD) ,NWS7D | Gen. 1: 1-6: 8 Wee 5 
S 30 New Moon WT W817 'N} Num. 28: 1-15 




















*The Book of Ecclesiastes is read. 
5 

















1935, Oct. 283—Novy. 26] HESHVAN 30 DAYS 
Day |. _. PENTATEUCHAL 
Oct. Pee Heshy. 
281M! 1 mone Mase WNIT ‘D( Num. 28: 1-15 
29 io bel oe 
30|W! 3 
31 Th) 4 
| ead Soman) 
2S \=<6 M3 | Gen. 6: 9-11: 32 
Siete nea ey game 
4|M} 8 
Opler 9 
6); W) 10 
7| Thi 11 
8| F |12 
91S 1/13 9 J? | Gen. 12: 1-17: 27 
10; S | 14 
11; M/15 
TZAS Le LG 
138 | W/17 
14 | Th| 18 
15| F ;19 
16; S |20 NVI] Gen. 18: 1-22: 24 
5 TS AD 
18 | M | 22 
TOs 2o 
20 | W | 24 
21| Th) 25 
'22| F | 26 
ZotsS. | 20 [M7 '30) ATW YT | Gen. 23: 1-25: 18 
24| S | 28 
25 | M | 29 ]bp “1B> oY 
96 de 30 New Moon W1N WN ‘S| Num. 28: 1-15 


Twn 5696 


phe et ea 
RTIONS | 


SnwEA 


‘s 54: 1-55: 5 
Seph. 54: 1-10 


Is. 40: 27-41: 16 


II Kings 4: 1-37 
Seph. 4: 1-23 


I Kings 1: 1-31 





1935, Nov. 27—Dec. 26] 








5 Day 3 
Fan| ofthe | eich 
Nov.| __ |Kislev 
27| W 

28| Th) 2 
29|F |) 3 
380; S| 4 
Dec. 

Beet): 
/2|M} 6| - 
r3\T| 7 
‘A\W) 8 
fo) Lh) 9 
56) EF | 10 
Ch ST |, 
oy eye a 64 
~9|M)18 
10; T./14 
11| Wj 15 
12| Th] 16 
Peek tLe 
14| S |18 
15| S /19 
16) M | 20 
Pejol | 21 
18 | W | 22 
19 | Th} 23 
20| F | 24 
BS 25 
221 S |26 
23 | M | 27 
24| T |28 
25| w|29 


SABBATHS, FESTI- 
VALS, FASTS 





KISLEV 30 DAYS 


PENTATEUCHAL 


PORTIONS: 
nYw wD 


New Moon WM wn | Num. 28: 1-15 


now 


(’Mi7.'25) 30 


Hanukkah, nan 


Feast of Dedication 


26 Th 30 New Moon YN 'I7'N 





nabin | Gen. 25: 19-28: 9 


NYT | Gen. 28: 10-32: 3 


Gen. 32: 4-36: 43 


Gen. 37: 1-40: 23 
\Num. 7: 1-17 


Num. 7: 18-29 
Seph. 7: 18-23 
Num. 7: 24-35 
Seph. 7: 24-29 
Num. 7: 30-41 





nywsn 


Seph. Obad. 1: 1-21 






nbpD 5696 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


Mal. 1: 1-2: 7 


Hos. 12: 13-14: 10, or 

11: 7-12: 12 or 11: 
7-14: 10 
Seph 11; 7-12: 12 





Hos. 12:13-14: 10 or 
_ 11: 7-112: 12 or 
Obad. 1: 1-21 


Zech, 2: 14-4: 7 


e : 
ph, 


i 50 df agey 
aay? 
fem 
Urner Ruane Ved OPE ome 


1935, Dec. 27- Jan. 24, 1936]. TEBET 29 DAYS — [nnM 5691 





PENTATEUCHAL | PROPHETICAL 











son at Nest) SSVALRirasre | Pan a ae 
OW F ar New Moon win wea 'a | \ygesg 187 
28 ‘S) be Pie Der oF a dare INeme se: 4 | I Kings 7: 40-50: : 
2)'8 | 3 
30|M| 4 | 
Sbload |) 
1038 
1|W| 6 
meee ht. 
ah | 8 
we Ss 59) WP | Gen. 44: 18-47: 27 Ezek 37: 15-28 
: : a ie (Fase SRR ee DIS Page 34; 1— (eee ae 
Cie day | 
8| W183 ; 
9| Th} 14 Cait 
Oe 15 
eae S16; ‘T) | Gen. 47: 28-50: 26 I Kings 2: 1-12 
12) 8 {17 
13 | M/18 
14) T’ {19 
115) W | 20 
116) Th) 21 
tel kt 22 Is. 27: 6-28: 13; 29: 
18] S | 23 [ni "39) mow Ex. 1: 1-6: 1 Reig 
194 S24 
20 | M | 25 
BAL | 26 
422 | W | 27 
23 | Thi 28 | opi jp pS or 












se 


, Jan. 25—Feb. 23] SHEBAT 30 DAYS (UAW 5696. 





Day . PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
Jewish} SABBATHS, FESTI- 
| Month] VAL, FASTS PORTIONS PORTIONS 





pry nvwrp nnwen 
eee Ex. 6: 2-9: 35 3 
ae QIN UST SAN) nee 28: 9-15 Is. 66 
z 
aes a 
4 
5 
6 
# 
8 poe N23 | Ex. 10: 1-13: 16 Jer. 46: 13-28 
9 N 
0 
1 
{ Te Judges 4: 4-5: 31 
leNew Year for Trees Ex. 13: 17-17: 16 (Seo 5: 1-31 





{Is. 6: 1-7: 6; 9:5, 6 
wn? | Ex. 18: 1-20: 23 \Seph. 6: 1-13 


[O7Pv] YP ND or 


['nn 'a) ,D Yaw 
: , ye Ex. 21: 1-24: 18; 30:| { II Kings 12: 1-17 
) 2p? 5 11-16 { Seph. 11: 17-12: 17 


WIN WRIT 'S | Num. 28: 1-15 
New Moon 














1936, Feb. 24—Mar. ae 


Day 
sea 4 = i 
24} M| 1 | New Moon wan ‘77'S | Num. 28: 1-15 
7AS% oad BE 
26|W}]} 3 
27| Th) 4 
28| F | 5 
eS | 6 MOV) Bx 25: 1-27: 19 
LS 
2|M| 8 
a} -r | 9 
4|W/10 
5 Thi 11 Fase opal Dis eR SE 34: 1- { 
Ogee 12 
(1S |138 spor 'a ymyn | {Deut 28277210" 
a3: SE 14 Purim, cee of fathers eT ee 
9 M 15 Shushan Pitan’ Rietes 
10) T /16 
11| W {17 
12 | Th) 18 
18 | F /19 
14) S | 20 PD. D ROMS eng 
iq 8-127. 
16 | M | 22 
I Eieeg Walp) 
18 | W/ 24 
198! 25:1), 
a 2 x ami rps mp Ex, 35: [1-40:38: 12: 
22| S |28 
23 | M | 29 








ADAR 29 DAYS 


PENTATEUCHAL 








*The Book of Esther is read. 
10 








[A718 ws 5004 


PROPHETICAL ! 
PORTIONS 


NWT 


oo ee 


I Kings 5: 26-6: 13 


Is. 55: 6-56: 8 
Seph. none 


{I Sam. 15: 2-34 
\Seph. 15: 1-34 


Ezek. 36: 
Seph. 36: 


Ezek. 45: 
Seph. 45: 


16-46: 18 
18-46: 15 


16-38 
16-36 


y 


ee 


ms ZZ 
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1936, Mar. 24—Apr. 22] NISAN 30 DAYS 

a | ai Jevieh gee asl ea ee PORTIONS PIPORTIONS ~ 
eae nVYWAD nyiwean7n 
3 hag en 

24, T 1 New Moon warn we | Num. 28: 1-15 

25 |W) 2 

26|Th) 3 

oir | 4 

28)S| 5 N7p1 | Lev. 1: 1-5: 26 Is, 43: 21-44: 23 
2911S | 6 - 

301M! 7 

mil | 8 

Apr. 

1; W}/ 9 

2| Th! 10 

3/F/11 

4 Ss 12 bysan naw ,)X | Lev. 6: 1-8: 36 Mal. 3: 4-24 
1S | 13 

6 |M | 14 | Fastof pehuse Porayn 

T/T] IB | eaworee MOET | (RettsR St | fag Si 2 
8 | W | 16 | Passover MOET’ | {Kim aarteas* | 1 teeta 4)-9: 
9 | Th) 17] ) eee 

0 F /18) Micke coe 
eT ee eee 
2 |S |20 Soares 

13 M vAR Passover NOD ‘? Wea So aso Mas ie oo 
B22 reer roe in | (Rae a Ie | Tea 
15 | W{ 23 In 78 

16 | Th) 24 

ee. 125 

8 | S | 26 [nn ‘an row | Lev. 9: 1-11-47 (2 Saee Coley 
9 |S |27 

0 | M28 

1 | T | 29 

W | 30 New Moon wam'77'S | Num. 28: 1-15 





*The Song of Songs is read. 
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1936, Apr. 23—May 21] IYAR 29 DAYS [VS 5696 


PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
































Gr] de lem SaRRaTE, Paget | ""ZoRTIONS' | "PORTIONS 
| Apr. Tian Cigar 
25 Th 1 New’ Moon wan ‘77 ‘3 | Num. 28: 1-15 
Pad TR ee 
TAS ec a aa YAS wyrwn | Lev. 12: 1-15: 33 II Kings 7: 3-20 
26|S | 4 
27;|M| 5 
28| T | 6 
29)Wi 7 
130| Th} 8 
May 
1 F 9 Amos 9: 7-15; or Ezel 
24S. 1:10 DWI ,.NVO MN | Lev. 16: 1-20: 27 {2221-19 or 16h Sep 
ino PLL. 
4|M /12 
5| T |18 
6/W | 14 
7|\Thi 15 *w MDD 
8| F /16 
9 S 17 “WON | Lev. 21: 1-24: 23 Ezek. 44: 15-31 - 
10,8 18| eee, ear) 
11|M | 19 
Bey | 20 
13 | W | 21 
14 | Th] 22 
SY B 128 


16S 2) 24 \rnaiao npn 7m | Lev. 25: 1-27134 | Fengemetneee 
MS 20 |. 

18 | M | 26 

LOT | 27 

20 | W | 28 

21 | Th| 29 jyp BD oF 








1936, May 22—June 20}. +=‘ SIVAN 30 DAYS TVD 5696 
. . PENTATEUGHAL PROPHETICAL 
SABBATHS, FESTI- 
VALS S, FASTS PORTIONS PORTIONS | 


nVw nywen 






1 New Moon W7M UWS7 | Num. 28: 1-15 





TATA | Num. 1: 1-4: 20 Hos. 2: 1-22 

Pi 4 i 
apa 5) Ex. 19: 1-20: 23 Ezek. 1: 1-28; 3: 12 
¢] 6 | Feast of Wie 5 ne ae At 17 | {Hab. 3: tie 
- eut. : —-10; wore 
2S | 7 |Peast of Weeks PNAC 'S | (Num. 28: 26-31 (Seph, 2: 20-3: 19 
29 8 Im 11DN 
30° 9 NW) | Num. 4: 21-7: 89 Judges 13: 2-25 
2 
3 
5 | 

6 qn>yna Num. 8: 1-i2: 16 Zech. 2: 14-4: 7 


0-3] 


U'nn ‘a0) qo mbw | Num. 13: 1-15:41 | Josh. 2 





20 S50) seamosa 'y rip | (Noe 885 fot le 











*The Book of Ruth is read. 
13 





1936, June 21—July 19 








SABBATHS, FESTI- 
VALS, FASTS 


New Moon Y9N‘'77'3 


npn 


poa 


i nena ALE 


Fast of 


yaw Ow 
muz 


DMI"D 


(NT 'AD) oyon mun 


React a thee lca 
June | Tam, 
JOSE Ge I 
22M 2 
“a1. | 3 
}24;W| 4 
25 | Thi 5. 
126) F | 6 
AR I he ia | 
28'S | 8 
29|M! 9 
30 | T | 10 
July 
1;/W/il 
Zech 12 
ese ter 13 
£5 M4 
5|S {15 
6|M/16 
TAL | At 
|} 8|W/18 
9 | Th) 19 
10 | F | 20 
eS 221 
12718 |22 
13h NE 28 
14| T | 24 
15 | W | 25} 
16 | Th) 26 
Cyd Ea tees eee 
118 | S |28 
19 | S |29 


op “IBD ov 


TAMMUZ 29 DAYS 


[non 569 
PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS PORTIONS 
nAYWAD ninwean 
Num. 28: 1-15 





Num. 19: 1-22: 1 Judges 11: 1-33 


Num.22: 2-25: 9 Micah 5: 6-6: 8 


Is. 55: 6-56: 8 


oe 32: 11-14; 34: 1- oa none 


Num. 25: 10-30: 1 Jer. 1: 1-2: 3 





ee 2: 4-28; 3:4 


Num. 30: 2-36: 13 Seph. 2: 1s “A: i 
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1936, July 20—Aug. 18] 





| civit | PaY, |sewish] SABBATHS, FESTI- 








Month | Week | Month VALS, FASTS 
| July ee Ab 
120|M] 1) Newmoon win wen 
alee | 2 
{22;W] 3 
123|Th| 4 
{24)F) 5 
)20|S | 6 Wn naw ,o727 
Zodas | T 
27|M| 8 
eRe 01 rascorane OS 
}29 |W / 10 
|30| Th} 11 
jl F {12 
1; S {13 yon} Naw , ANN 
S |14 
M | 15 
| T /16 
S | 20 apy 





op WDD oO” 


YIN WNT 'S 
New Moon 





[‘n7 '37) 7S 


Deut. 3: 23-7: 11 


Deut. 7: 12-11: 25 


Deut. 11: 26-16: 17 


AB 30 DAYS 


PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS / 
AYWAD 


Num. 28: 1-15 


Deut. 1: 1-3: 22 


Deut. 4: 25-40 

Afternoon 

Ex. 32: 11-14; 34: 
1-10 


Num. 28: 1-15 


*The Book of Lamentations is read. 
15 
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PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS  __ 
niwvpT 





Is. 1: 1-27 


Morning; 

Jer. 8: 13-9; 23 

Afternoon: 

Is, 55: 6-56: 8 

Seph. Hos. 14: 2-103 
Micah 7: 18-20 


Is. 40: 1-26° 






Is. 49: 14-51: 3 






Is. 54: 11-55; 5 









| 1936, Aug. 19—Sept. 16] ELUL 29 











DAYS 





PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS 


nywa5 


Num. 28: 1-15 


Deut. 16: 18-21: 9 


Deut. 21: 10-25: 19 


Deut. 26: 1-29: 8 


Deut. 29: 9-31: 30 


Civil | Pa’, [Jewish] SABBATHS, FESTI- 
Month Week Month VALS, FASTS 

19 W el New MoRee Pee 
20 Th 2 

VA 1 Sa ae 

on S14 Duay 
743350) A We He 
}24;M)] 6° 

1 Sys) a eer 

26;W| 8 

QA Lhe 9 

28| F /10 

29; S /11 NEN °D 
30;}S |12 

381/M/138 

Sept. 

Ps Dl 14 

2|W 115 

3 | Th) 16 

4s 17 
| 5/S /18 Nan °D 
1 6|S /19 

7|M | 20 
‘eo tad Baa | 

91 W | 22 

(110.1 Thi 23 

{11 | F | 24 

ea 8 25 35 pay) 
Meese 06) sen 207 DD DvD 
14/M |27 

15 | T | 28 

16 | W | 29 m7 aq 





Pas Nt abies be ae ty 
Voitiee : ates Pacsay ts 


Pie Surf 
eT | a v 





hides 5696 | 

PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 

ninws7 


Ts. SXA2—52 91-2 


Is. 54: 1-10 


Is. 60 


fIs. 55: 6-56: 8 
\ or 61: 10-63: 9 


*The Sephardim say Selihot during the whole month of Elul. 
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TIME OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET 
IN SIX NORTHERN LATITUDES 


TIME OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET IN SIX NORTHERN LATITUDES* 











° Lat. 40° North 
pore noes Lat. 42° North (For Southern New York, 


(For Maine, Nova Scotia, (For Massachusetts, New a 

ore New York, Michi- | Hampshire, Vermont, Cen- seca Bends ae 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, | tral New York, Southern | Northern Ohio, Indiana, Il: 
Rita and eee anors; Michigan, Wisconsin, North- | jinois, Southern Iowa, Ne- 
Montana, Washington, | ern Iowa, Wyoming, South- | braska, Northern Colorado, 


Northern Oregon, Northern ern Idaho, Southern Oregon) | Utah, Nevada, California) 





Portland, Me. Boston, Mass. Bree ie 
> Oo “> ~~ 
s o 
E=| oa] 2] a | £8 


a | | ———_ 


*Adapted, by permission, from The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. XI 
18 
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TIME oF SUNRISE AND SUNSET IN Srx NORTHERN LaTITUDES* 





Lat. 38°-36° North 

(For District of Columbia, 
Delaware, Maryland, Vir- Lat. 34°-32° North . 

- ginia, West Virginia, South- (For South Carolina, North- Lat. 30°-28° North 
ern Ohio, Southern Indiana, | ern Georgia, Alabama, Mis- | (For Florida, Southern Geor- 
Southern Illinois, Northern sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, gia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Kansas, Central | Southern New Mexico, Ari- Louisiana, Texas) 
Colorado, Central Utah, | zona, California) 


Day of Central | Nebraska, Central Savannah, Ga. Neo te 
Month California) Charleston, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 





*Adapted, by permission, from The Jewish See ne Vol. XI 











X JAMES KOHLER 
1871-1934 
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MAX J. KOHLER 
By Irvinc LEHMAN 


Max James Kohler was born in Detroit, Michigan, on 
May 22nd, 1871, the son of Dr. Kaufmann and Johanna 
‘Einhorn Kohler. From his father and from his grandfather, 
Dr. Isaac Einhorn, he inherited the ideals and principles 
which guided him during his whole life. He loved Judaism 
and America with a passionate love. He accepted, without 
hesitation or reservation, the view of his father and his 
grandfather, that Judaism is a living religion which must 
change and develop to meet the needs and to embody the 
ideals of Jews, under changing conditions and in new lands, 
but which must always remain firmly based upon the same 
universal and immutable truths which had been revealed 
to the Jews of old, and must always be colored and illumined 
by Jewish history and traditions. He felt the bonds of 
kinship which united him to the Jews of other countries; 
and he knew that such bonds did not separate him in spirit 
from his fellow-Americans of other creeds and with other 
historic background. On the contrary, it was his philosophy 
that all Americans can best serve their country by preserv- 
ing here the spiritual ideals which had sustained their 
fathers in other times and in other countries. He found, as 
other students have found, that the ideals upon which 
American government is based are the ideals of the Jewish 
prophets. Those ideals were part of his being as an American 
and as a Jew.. His father and his grandfather had been 
teachers and spiritual leaders of American Jews. Max James 
Kohler applied in the field of practical affairs the ideals 
which they had taught. 

He was graduated from the College of the City of New | 
York in 1890. From Columbia University he received the 
degree of M.A. in 1891 and that of LL.B. in 1893. A year 
after his graduation he was appointed an Assistant by 
United States Attorney Wallace Macfarlane, and served 
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in that office until 1898. He appeared frequently in court 
in behalf of the United States government, but even then 
he recognised that the government should assert no rights 
against a citizen or subject, which were not based on justice. 
Later, in many cases, he applied his learning and experience 
to the vindication of the civil rights of the individual, even 
against government officials, when he believed that they 
were exceeding their legitimate powers. He was especially 
active in protecting the rights of aliens. He had the vision 
to see in aliens, properly admitted to this country, the 
citizens who must, in the future, uphold its ideals. Where 
there was injustice to an alien, he saw justice withheld from 
a future citizen. Indeed, the consequences of injustice to 
an alien might be more disastrous than the consequences 
of injustice to a citizen, for citizens can, at times, protect 
themselves against injustice through the exercise of their 
political rights, while aliens can appeal only to the courts 
for the protection of their civil rights. For these reasons, 
Mr. Kohler undertook, in a number of important cases, 
voluntarily and without expectation of personal reward, 
the duty of instituting proceedings which served to clarify 
our law as to the rights of immigrants and aliens. Indeed, 
his contribution to the development of that branch of our 
law stands out as unique. 


Mr. Kohler’s other activities were diversified and numer- 
ous; but those who have worked with him can testify that, 
in each, his contribution was significant and important. 
In some activities, indeed, it was almost indispensable. 
His study of the laws governing the rights of aliens and 
immigrants led him early into the broader field of civil 
rights, guaranteed by our Constitution, and from there 
into the field of international law and practice. He was, 
for many years, an active member of appropriate com- 
mittees, dealing with the protection of the civil rights of 
Jews here and abroad, appointed by the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and of B’nai B’rith; but his most 
effective work in that field was as a member of the American 
Jewish Committee and its Executive Committee and as 
chairman of its committee on immigration. His counsel 
was wise; his learning was deep; his industry in research 
and study was boundless. 


MAX J. KOHLER % 23. 

He lived only fifteen months after the establishment of 
the National Socialist government in Germany, but during 
those tragic months his mind and heart were engrossed in 
efforts to assist, in some way, in meeting the critical situation 
there created. He served as a member of the Joint Con- 
sultative Council of the American Jewish Committee, the 
American Jewish Congress, and the B’nai B’rith. He was 
consulted by government officers, by Jewish organizations 
and by non-sectarian committees. He gave freely of his 
strength until his strength was exhausted. : 

Doubtless, his work was most important during the last 
years of his life, but his earlier activities should not be 
forgotten. He was Honorary Secretary of the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund from 1905 till his death, and was actively 
connected with other philanthropic, religious and _ social 
organizations too numerous to mention; but any record 
of his life would be incomplete if special mention were not 
made of his work in the field of American Jewish history. 

That work was perhaps more effective because Mr. 
Kohler regarded it as recreation rather than labor. He was, 
in 1905, the Honorary Secretary of the National Committee 
for the Celebration of the 250th Anniversary of the Settle- 
ment of Jews in the United States. He was Vice-President 
of the American Jewish Historical Society, President of the 
Judaeans, and Vice-President of the Jewish Academy of 
Arts and Science. He gloried in his Jewish descent as he 
gloried in his American citizenship. He felt pride in Jewish 
and American accomplishment but it was the pride of a 
man who realized that family, racial, and national tradition 
and accomplishment must serve as an incentive to the 
individual for similar accomplishment. 

His interests and his activities extended, nevertheless, 
beyond the bounds of race or creed. He served willingly in 
any case where he could give effective service. So, for many 
years, he was a very active member of. the Committee on 
Legislation of the New York County Lawyers Association 
and of the Committee on Federal Legislation of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York, and in 1933 he 
‘was appointed by the Secretary of Labor a member of the 
Committee on Ellis Island and Immigrant Relief.; 

It is impossible in a brief article to do much more than 
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catalogue the organizations and movements with which he — 
was actively connected. Only those who shared in some of 
his interests and who worked with him in particular fields 
can properly appraise the value of his work there. By choice, 
he remained in the background; always prepared, however, 
to furnish information to those who were more ready to 
speak; to give counsel to those who determined policies; 
to do the detailed work which is needed for success, though 
others might be heralded as leaders in the work. The range 
of his interests and the thoroughness of his scholarship 
can, perhaps, be demonstrated best oy a list of his more 
important publications: 

“Methods of Review in Criminal Cases in the United 
States’ (1899). 

Edited Judge Charles P. Daly’s ‘Settlement of the 
Jews in North America” (1893). 

“Jewish Disabilities in the Balkan States—American 
Contributions towards their Removal, with Par- 
ticular Reference to the Congress of Berlin’’ (1916, 
in conjunction with Hon. Simon Wolf). 

“Jewish Rights at International Congresses’’ (1917). 

“Jewish Rights at the Congresses of Vienna and Aix-la- 
Chappelle” (1918). 


“Educational Reforms in Europe, in their bese to 
Jewish Emancipation”’ (1919). 


Edited ‘Proceedings of the 250th Anniversary of the 
Settlement of the Jews in the United States’ (1905). 


“Un-American Character of Race Legislation’’ (1909). 


ae Franks, an American Belle of the Last Century” 
1894). 


“The Immigration Question with Particular Reference 
to the Jews of America” (1911). 


“Injustice of a Literacy Test for Immigrants” (1911). 
“Registration of Aliens—A Dangerous Project” (1924). 
“The Jews in America’”’ (1923). 


“An Important European Mission (1817-1818) to Inves- 
tigate American Immigration Conditions’ (1918). 


“Judah P. Benjamin, Statesman and Jurist’ (1904). 


MAX J. KOHLER 25 


“Some Aspects of the Immigration Problem” (1914). 
“Right of Asylum, with Particular Reference to the 
Aliens’ (1917). 
Numerous articles for publications of the American 
Jewish Historical Society, “‘The Jewish Encyclopedia” 
and the Jewish and legal press. 
_ Edited ‘‘Judaeans—Selected Addresses,”’ Vol. II (1917). 


“Jews in America” for the ‘Encyclopedia Americana.” 


In his many altruistic actions, Mr. Kohler was greatly 
encouraged and ably seconded by his wife, Winifred, the 
_ daughter of Joseph M. Lichtenauer, a banker. They were 
married in 1906. Mrs. Kohler was a woman of refinement 
and culture who was profoundly interested in her husband’s 
humanitarian activities. She quickly become an integral 
part of her husband’s family, between whose members and 
herself there was always a strong bond of affection. Her 
death, after a marriage of fourteen years, to which he 
always looked back as the happiest years in his life, pro- 
foundly saddened Mr. Kohler. Not long after this event, 
he made his home with his parents, his brother Edgar, and 
his sisters, Lily and Rose. In their tender devotion to one 
another the members of this family exemplified attachment 
to those Jewish traditions of parental and filial loyalty 
which are a most cherished part of the Jewish heritage. 


The general public can never know the full value of Mr. 
Kohler’s work. He never sought or desired wide recogni- 
tion. He did seek the satisfaction of work well done. He 
did value the respect and even admiration of his friends 
and fellow-workers. These he received and these were the 
only reward he desired. 
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ApoteH S. Ocus 


1858-1935 
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ADOLPH S. OCHS 


By Louis Ricu 


Adolph S. Ochs no longer belongs to The New York Times 
or Ihe Chattanooga Times. From now on he belongs to 
Time. One may be permitted therefore to attempt an 
appraisal of the life and work of the late publisher. Yet it 
is difficult to treat of the departed with: the objectivity 
necessary for a calm evaluation. The mantle of time has 
only begun to envelop and screen from mortal vision the 
individuality that was Adolph S. Ochs. Human memory, 
that cherished guardian of fleeting impressions and emo- 
tions, refuses to yield ground to neutral judgment. Those 
who knew Mr. Ochs personally are still too much under the 
influence of his imperceptible being to make their reminis- 
cences serviceable for a detached record. To his kin, to his 
friends and intimates, to his associates, to his employees he 
is still too much alive to be coldly analyzed and labeled 
with any degree of finality. 

Outwardly nothing has changed in his great newspaper. 
His invisible presence still pervades its spacious offices and 
rooms. The inner ‘‘corporate conscience’’ and consciousness 
of The New York Times continue to be active, moved along 
by the momentum which Mr. Ochs’ journalistic personality 
reimparted to it in 1896. His life-long scorn for personal 
publicity and self-display is respected and emulated. It is 
as true now, as it was true when he was alive, that in a 
purely personal sense, Adolph S. Ochs remains largely to 
be guessed at. 

But at least there is the reasonable certainty that no 
further disclosures are likely to alter materially the basis 
for the guess. The main facts of Mr. Ochs’ life and labors 
are known. It is their arrangement and construction into a 
consistent story of human self-realization that await the 
biographer. To the future student of journalistic history, 
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which Adolph S. Ochs so magnificently helped to make, _ 
the retrospect will necessarily consist in part of the opinions 
that we, of the contemporary world surviving him, have 
been able to form. It is for such possible future use that 
the endeavor to estimate Mr. Ochs now must be made. 


The career of Adolph S. Ochs bore the hall-marks of a 
perfect destiny, fulfilled in living a life dedicated to the 
realization of a single purpose. That purpose was the 
publication of the only kind of newspaper that to him was 
worth publishing. The course of his career ended practically 
where it began, at the scene of his initial effort. But between 
the beginning and the end lay the cumulative results of a 
life-work ever growing in scope and amplitude, like the 
rising and broadening curve of a spiral, until in its highest 
and widest reach it constituted an achievement recognized 
by all as unique in American newspaperdom. 

With a profound and genuine, almost instinctive, sense 
of modesty and objective self-effacement, Mr. Ochs ever 
denied any and all claim to importance in his chosen field. 
Yet it was in this very lack of self-consciousness that his 
complete identity with the character and spirit of the time 
in which he lived found its expression. For no one reflected 
the prodigious nature of his period better than did Mr. 
Ochs. Without realizing it, he became, through his news- 
paper, the articulate voice of the forces that shaped the 
recent history of this country. 

In him were combined in striking measure some of the 
best—because they proved to be the ultimately victorious 
—qualities of a Jacksonian Democrat, journalist and Jew, 
which, in the three domains covered by the qualifications, 
made him a most fitting mouthpiece of his generation. 
As a Jacksonian Democrat, he endeavored to rally public 
opinion behind political and social measures essential to 
the growth of the economic colossus that is America. As a 
journalist, he created a superb and huge institution—the 
American newspaper—built on the principles of non-mis- 
sionary, non-opinionated, non-controversial journalism, best 
suited to the needs of an immensely developing and expand- 
ing nation, and made this journalism supreme in the world 
today. As a Jew, he was one of the leaders of a group of 
men who were instrumental in giving concrete form and 
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organizational existence to that adaptation of Jewish reli- 


gious doctrine to economic, political and social conditions 


in this country which has become known as American 
Reform, or Progressive, Judaism. 

It is, of course, upon his achievements in the realm of 
journalism that Mr. Ochs’ chief title to imperishable fame 
rests. Here he stands without a peer. He has built up one 
of the world’s greatest and most renowned dailies. It is 
sometimes said that news is history in the making. If this 
be true, then it is to Mr. Ochs and his newspaper that we 
owe much of our knowledge of the stupendous history of 
our day. Undoubtedly there are many people who earnestly 
disagree with the views advanced by The New York Times. 
But even they will admit that the source of their informa- 
tion, upon which they base their disagreement, has been 
The New York Times. 

No greater recognition than is implied by this fact can 
come to any newspaper. It also explains what has been 
called the supremacy of American journalism over that of 
any other country. For while non-American newspapers 


have striven mainly to supply the readers with opinions, 


representative American newspapers have set their ideal 
on furnishing all the news available, leaving it to the © 
intelligence and mental predisposition of the reader to 
draw his own inferences therefrom. In the eyes of both 


- Europeans and Americans The New York Times has been 
the embodiment of this distinctive feature of American 


journalism, and there is little question that it owes most 
of its unparalleled success to this circumstance. 

But the qualities making for success possessed by their 
owner had been sown and cultivated in a soil quite different 
from the stratum in which Mr. Ochs’ genius came to full 
fruition. They had their origin in a Jewish home maintained 
by pioneering spirits seeking to establish themselves in 
what was at the time a frontier region. 

Adolph S. Ochs was born March 12, 1858, in Cincinnati. 
He was the eldest of the six children of Julius and Bertha 
Levy Ochs who had emigrated from Germany, whence, up 
to the last two’decades of the past century, most of the 
Jewish population of the United States was being recruited. 
Both parents were revolutionists by temperament and 
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conviction, who in their native land had actively opposed 
the policies of the numerous autocratic governments of 
Germany. 

The revolution which such people as Julius Ochs and 
Bertha Levy were promoting was essentially the same kind 
of revolution that had transformed the thirteen American 
colonies into an independent nation. It was demanded by 
the commercial and industrial awakening of a country split 
into thirty-eight separate political states, each with its own 
civil laws, tariff and transit imposts, currency and customs. 


The Palatinate, whence Mr. Ochs’ parents came, was 
economically the most developed part of Germany. There, 
the demand for political and business freedom and above 
all for a united Germany was more persistent than else- 
where. But the indecision and weakness of the very class 
that stood to gain most from the liberalization of Germany 
made the revolutionists themselves doubtful of their victory. 
The German intelligentsia, finding little to do in an econom- 
ically laggard country, abandoned itself to abstract specu- 
lation and literature, or emigrated to the beacon land of 
opportunity—the United States of America. 


Besides sharing the restiveness of German ite Hessitiates 
Mr. Ochs’ parents had to bear the injustices of special 
restrictions imposed upon them as Jews. The conditions 
under which the Jews at that time were compelled to live 
in the Germanic countries were wretched almost beyond 
endurance. The breath of freedom wafted over what was 
then Germany by the Napoleonic wars had dissipated. 
The Jews were still regarded as outcasts and treated as 
such. They were herded together in ghettos and slums. 
Pales of settlement were devised for them. They were not 
allowed to follow mechanical trades. They were prohibited 
from owning or leasing land. The law forbade them to 
marry except by special permit from the government, and 
then only in cases where a vacancy occurred in the com- 
munity through the death of some member of it. A young 
rabbi, who later became Adolph S. Ochs’ father-in-law, 
was once called before the authorities -to answer the 
charge that he was sanctifying unlawful marriages. The 
defendant vehemently told his accusers that they could 
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not suppress a natural law and that he would continue to 
help people violate the injunction against marriage. . 

The mental reaction of the German Jews to their environ- 
ment was one of dejection and passionate longing for some 
way out of the gloom and despair that.surrounded them. 
To many of them the orthodox Jewish faith in Germany 
seemed uncouth and uncompromising, making the estrange- 
ment between the Jew and the non-Jew complete and 
humiliating. Anything therefore that offered the enlight- 
ened Jew a way of discarding the old and identifying 
himself with the people about him in appearance, ideas, 
education and manners was like a ray of hope in an atmos- 
phere of despondency. There appeared men of learning and 
eloquence who envisioned a new form of Judaism, free from 
traditionalism, purged of what they thought were its 
ancient crudities, outlandish customs and medieval 
observances. They were the advocates of Reform Judaism, 
which sought to adapt itself to the philosophical, political 
and scientific views of the times. 

But many would not or could not wait for the emanci- 
pating influence of the new creed. They had to live and 
earn their bread and support their families; and that is 
why the migration of the German Jews to America began. 
Practically all who came here prior to 1830 were prompted 
by the economic motive. A few years before, and after the 
Revolution of 1848, Germany began to send: here Jews of 
the intellectual type: teachers, students, army officers; 
pacifists, freethinkers, idealists of various persuasions. They 
were attracted by the political career of this country, by 
the prospect of the free, unhampered life it offered. Among 
them were Jews who sought a place to practice their new 
Reform religion, unmolested. 

The tide of German-Jewish migration that brought to 
the shores of this country Julius Ochs and Bertha Levy and 
others like them, before the upheaval of 1848, brought also 
the impecunious young rabbi, Isaac M. Wise, who had so 
resolutely opposed the German ban on Jewish marriages. 
At home he had been thrilled by the agitation for the new 
kind of Judaism and the possibility of creating new insti- 
tutions to propagate it. He had been among the first to 
think of America as the land where Reform would find its 
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greatest opportunity. Accordingly, he came here and not 
only proved to be right in his expectation, but was the 
principal force that made that expectation a reality. 

It is necessary to keep in mind this intellectual and 
spiritual heritage and background of the German-Jewish 
settlers in this country to understand the influences that 
determined the early upbringing of Adolph S. Ochs. 

Julius Ochs came to the United States in 1844, at the 
age of 18. He had received an excellent religious and secular 
education and was an able linguist, being proficient in six 
languages—German, French, English, Spanish, Italian and 
Hebrew. He took up teaching as a profession and, for many 
years, taught languages in various schools in the South. 
Nine years after his arrival, he met Miss Bertha Levy, and 
in 1855 the two were married in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Bertha Levy Ochs came of a distinguished family. She 
was an accomplished woman and possessed a strong and 
fervent personality. Like the rest of the intellectual youth 
of Germany of her generation, she was an idealist and a 
rebel. At the age of sixteen, she joined in the work of the 
revolutionary committees active in 1848. One evening, 
during that exciting year, she made a revolutionary speech 
before a large audience in Heidelberg. The next day she 
had to leave Germany in haste to escape the political police. 

Attracted by the charm and beauty of the rustic life of 
the new South, where she had lived before her marriage, 
Mrs. Julius Ochs became an ardent Southerner and later, 
when the Civil War broke out, passionately believed in the 
righteousness of the Confederate cause. Her brother was a 
soldier in the Confederate Army. Her husband on the other 
hand, was just as ardent a believer in the Union cause. In 
1861 he enlisted in an Ohio regiment, serving for the entire 
duration of the war and attaining to the rank of Captain. 
Thus the peculiar fate that often befell Jewish families 
throughout history, namely, the fate of being torn apart by 
conflicting loyalties causing some members of the family to 
range themselves, weapons in hand, against other members 
of the family, manifested itself in the early days of Adolph 
Ochs’ childhood. The rift, however, was not as tragic as 
might be supposed. We have the testimony of those who 
know, to the effect that the political division did not really 
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affect the harmony of the Ochs family. Nevertheless, it 
was a harmony maintained at the cost of no compromise. 
There is the alleged statement of Mr. Ochs that ‘mother 
gave father a lot of trouble in those days.” 

To some of these ‘‘troubles” little Adolph himself was 
an innocent witness. His own tiny presence was often used 
as a disguise, so it is claimed, for some of the daring patriotic 
exploits of his mother. There is a legend that at the very 
time her husband was stationed as a Union Army Captain 
in Cincinnati, Mrs. Ochs frequently wheeled across the 
bridge to Covington, Kentucky, a baby-carriage with the 
infant in it, but concealing under his pillows a quantity of 
Red Cross supplies intended for the Confederate troops. 
Apparently, outsiders knew and did not condemn: this 
divided but intense loyalty of a Jewish family; for when 
Captain Julius Ochs died in Chattanooga in 1888, the 

Grand Army of the Republic was represented at the funeral, 
and when Mrs. Bertha Levy Ochs died in New York in 
1910, the Daughters of the Confederacy paid a similar | 
tribute to her memory. 

Discharged from the army, Julius Ochs had to start from 
scratch again. His family had grown by that time, and in 
1865, in the hope of improving his financial circumstances, 

he moved to Knoxville, Tenn. His idealistic nature and 

predilections of a scholar, however, prevented him from 

“going after’ things in the manner that usually charac- 

terizes a person bent on succeeding materially at any cost. 

He shrank from some of the coarser aspects of the money 
struggle. He was preoccupied with matters of the spirit, 
and being familiar with Jewish law often acted as “‘emer- 

gency” rabbi for his co-religionists. He was interested 
in political and social problems and was a reformer at 
heart, but not a politician. His public spirit was noted and 
now and then rewarded by his community. At one time 
he served as Justicé of the Peace and United States 

Commissioner; at another time he filled the office of Probate 

Judge for ashort term. His interest in clean politics brought 

him the election as a delegate to the Liberal Republican 

Convention held in Cincinnati in 1872. He took a leading 

part in the organization of one of the first Jewish fraternal 
orders in this country. 
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A versatile man of lovable and rather whimsical character, 
Julius Ochs was kind, attentive to all and never self-seeking. 
It is from him that Adolph inherited his gentleness and 
profound respect for human personality.. It probably did 
not matter much to Ochs, Senior, that it could be said of 
him that he was not ‘‘cut out’’ for material success. But 
material circumstances could not be ignored, and it did 
not take long for Adolph and his brothers to realize that 
the family income would have to be augmented as soon as 
possible by their own efforts. 

Having received the rudiments of knowledge in a private 
day-school, Adolph embraced his first opportunity to go to 
work and help his parents when he was 11. He secured a 
job as office boy to the editor of his home town paper, The 
Knoxville Chronicle, Young Adolph performed his duties so 
efficiently that he was promoted to the rank of delivery 
boy, and now had to get up at 4 o’clock in the morning and 
carry newspapers to the homes of subscribers over a route 
four and a half miles long, for which work he was getting 
$1.50 a week. 

After delivering papers for about a year, Adolph went 
to Providence, Rhode Island, to help out as cash-boy in 
the grocery of his two uncles. The following year he 
returned to Knoxville and got himself a new job in a drug 
store, which he held only six months. Shortly afterward he 
was rehired by his first employer, The Knoxville Chronicle, 
to do all the odd jobs and dirty work required in a composing 
room. During the three years that he worked as printer’s 
devil, learning the printing trade under the personal super- 
vision of the foreman, Adolph Ochs attended classes in his 
free time in the preparatory department of what is now 
the University of Tennessee. He also found time to work 
as usher in the local ‘‘opera house,” together with his 
younger brothers, George and Milton, with whom he formed 
a company for the sale of refreshments. 

Ambition, however, was prompting him to seek his 
fortune in a larger field. He had a vague notion that 
California might be a good place to try. But Adolph’s 
next change was to obtain employment as journeyman 
printer in the job printing department of The Louisville 
Courier Journal. Six months later the establishment of a 
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new paper, The Knoxville Tribune, lured him back home. 
He worked a year and a half for The Tribune, gaining 
experience, first as compositor, then as a reporter, and finally 
advancing to the position of assistant business manager. 

Foreseeing a great future for Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
the youthful newspaper executive made plans with an 
associate to publish a new paper there. His own superior, 
however, the owner of The Knoxville Tribune, stole a march 
on him and started a paper of his own, The Dispatch, in 
Chattanooga. In 1877, Adolph Ochs, then only nineteen 
years old, and his associate entered the employ of this new 
paper as advertising solicitor and editor, respectively. Six 
months later, The Dispatch failed, and Adolph Ochs was 
appointed receiver. To provide himself with a source of 
income in the meantime he published a city directory, for 
which he did practically all the work himself. He succeeded 
in paying off the debts of the bankrupt paper. With $250 
of borrowed money he bought a controlling half interest in 
The Chattanooga Times, which was about to go under, 
merged The Dispatch with it and, using his own private 
fortune of $37.50 as working capital, began, in 1878, his 
career as newspaper publisher. 

His very first step was to announce his intention of 
making The Chattanooga Times the organ of business and 
industry, serving the interests of the city and surrounding 
territory. The paper was to be democratic on questions 
concerning the nation, and independent in local and state 
matters. It proposed to prosper on the strength of its own 
merits, without depending upon special favors from local 
interests or donations from private sources, which, in the 
practice of all small-town journalism in those days, meant 
subservience to outside elements. 

When Adolph Ochs acquired The Chattanooga Times it 
was a flimsy, four-page affair, and had a circulation of 250. 
Its editor was serving on part-time basis at a salary of $1.00 
a day. It had a staff of nine, exclusive of the publisher, and 
a payroll of $100 a week. The first year was a critical one. 
To create some additional income, Mr. Ochs established in 
1879 The Tradesman, a trade publication. But the next 
year he was out of debt sufficiently to be able to buy the 
other half interest in his paper. The Chattanooga Times 
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steadily grew and prospered. Out of its profits, Mr. Ochs 
was able to build up a, reserve fund with which he subse- 
quently acquired control of The New York Times. The 
success of his new publication made it possible for him to 
bring his family to Chattanooga. His two brothers, whom 
he had been sending through college, joined the staff of the 
paper, and his father was made treasurer of the publishing 
company. 

On February 28, 1883, in Cincinnati, Adolph S. Ochs 
married Miss Effie Miriam Wise, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Isaac M. Wise, famous as a religious leader and organizer 
of the distinct denominational existence of Reform Judaism 
in this country. He was the founder of two historically 
important institutions: the Hebrew Union College and the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations. The world now 
recognizes him as one of the outstanding personalities 
developed by American Jewry during the past century. He 
was endowed with many gifts, among them capacity for 
leadership and a genius for organization. He was a man 
of great courage, of tumultuous passions and all-consuming 
ambition; a pugnacious spirit, not afraid to meet the enemy 
with bare hands. He was orator, novelist, theologian, 
journalist, controversialist and teacher all in one. Friend of 
Daniel Webster and Horace Greeley, personally acquainted 
with Presidents of the United States, he was often swayed by 
the most contradictory impulses and moods, and at different 
times was preparing himself to enter politics, become the 
partner of a legal luminary, adopt an academic career as 
professor in a university, and accept a responsible position 
in the Library of Congress. This man, practically single- 
handed, initiated movements and built institutions which 
survive to this day. 

The union with one of the most prominent families in 
America had an important bearing on Mr. Ochs’ interest 
in the strengthening of Reform Judaism. But in another 
sense, this interest was also an outgrowth of the idealism 
and traditions brought to this country by the band of 
German-Jewish immigrants that included, as already stated, 
Mr. Ochs’ parents and Isaac M. Wise. 

The publisher of The Chattanooga Times actively asso- 
ciated himself with the business and cultural development 
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of his city. His communal leadership later earned him the 
title of Citizen Emeritus of Chattanooga. It also brought 
him the advantage of becoming personally acquainted with 
‘many of the outstanding Americans and leaders of his time. 
Among the prominent people who visited Chattanooga and 
met the young publisher were governors, senators, indus- 
trial magnates, bankers, railroad presidents, clergymen, 
influential politicians, etc. They included President Cleve- 
land and a newly-married Republican editor from Ohio 
by the name of Warren G. Harding, who wished some 
professional advice from Mr. Ochs. 

‘The manner in which he made a success of The Chat- 
tanooga Times was gaining a wide and favorable reputation 
for Mr. Ochs. In 1891, he was invited to deliver an address 
before the National Editorial Association Convention in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, in which he was expected to tell his 
audience how to conduct ‘‘a small, interior, daily paper 
along practical, successful lines.’’ What he actually con- 
veyed to the Convention was much more than that, namely, 
one of the earliest formulations of a policy which proved 
prophetic of the future development of American journalism. 
He said among other things: 

““... The day of the organ, if not past, is rapidly 
passing. The people as they gain culture, breadth of 
understanding, and independence of thought... more 
and more demand the paper that prints the history of 
each day without fear of consequences, the favoring of 
special theories, or the promotion of personal interests. 
The duty of the editor and publisher who serves an 
intelligent and manly constituency is to give his patrons 
the facts, and attempt nothing with reference thereto 
beyond assisting to a clearer understanding of the same 
... The editor and publisher of a daily newspaper should 
give his thoughts, time, money, and energy, first to 
securing and then printing in good shape all the news, 
and give the thoughts of the best-informed men upon 
the topic under discussion—fairly give all views with 
reference to it...” 

In this profession of a journalistic creed Mr. Ochs gave 
voice to a growing demand arising out of the changing 
economic conditions of the country. The period that felt 
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the need of a new kind of newspaper was one of greatest 
internal growth. It witnessed the transformation of the 
United States from a purely agricultural and importing 
nation to an industrial and exporting one, the building of 
transcontinental railways, the development of mining and 
machine industries. It was the period during which Europe 
became interested in this country as a field for the invest-. 
ment of capital. It was an epoch of great social strides, of 
the growth of labor organization, the advent of woman 
suffrage, the consolidation of industry, the rise of corpora- 
tions and trusts. Large masses found themselves drawn 
into the vortex of economic struggle. Individual enterprise 
and free for all competition were at their height. They 
lured and gratified more people than at any other time in 
the history of America. 

Such a period required a change from the personal, 
individualistic kind of journalism to a journalism reflecting 
the everyday interests of large numbers of people composed 
of individualists. It called for newspapers capable of 
unprejudiced mass appeal. But mass appeal was a matter 
of mass production. Such production was made increasingly 
possible by the rapid succession of mechanical improvements 
in newspaper publishing. The rotary press, the linotype, 
the stereotype, the photoengraving process, the automatic 
feeding of paper from a huge roll, the manufacture of 
newsprint out of wood-pulp—all this contributed toward 
making the newspaper suited to its age and opportunities. 

The race for circulation was on, never to diminish. To 
make the racing-ground smoother news-gathering associa- 
tions were formed, and mechanical means of transmitting 
news more speedily were introduced. The telegraph, the 
telephone, the typewriter were utilized. The Transatlantic 
Cable was laid. The place of the individual and sometimes 
dictatorial editor-commentator was taken by a staff of 
several members. The editorial ‘“‘we’’ no longer concealed 
the multiple or split personality of a political missionary; it 
became a reality, the result of daily conferences. 

Competition led to the reduction of the price of news- 
papers. On the other hand, it increased the cost of distribu- 
tion. But the great advance in business generally resulted 
in an increase in the amount of newspaper advertising. The 
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development. of department stores in the cities was an 
important factor in the situation. They began using entire 
pages for the printing of display matter. There appeared 
other new advertisers who were willing to spend thousands 
of dollars for bringing their wares or services to the attention 
of the public. Thus advertising became an important item 
in the business of newspaper publishing. In 1880, it is 
claimed, newspapers received a revenue of $50,000,000 
from circulation, and $40,000,000 from advertising. In 
1890 the income from the two sources was about equal— 
$72,000,000. Thereafter, advertising was outstripping cir- 
culation as a source of profits at an accelerated rate. 

The desire of industry and trade for a maximum con- 
sumer market and the function of the press in creating this 
market found their complement in an increased effort to 
gain more and yet more readers. The drive now was for 
larger circulation to attract more advertisers to pay for still 
larger circulation to get still more advertisers. To attain 
their end many newspapers resorted to methods more or 
less artificial and sensational. A business manager capable 
of steering the newspaper in the right direction came to be 
looked upon as the most important asset of a paper. Mr. 
Ochs’ shining example of managerial ability was enhanced 
by the fact that it did not involve the use of artificial or 
sensational methods. 


While conducting his more or less regional paper in 
Chattanooga, Mr. Ochs never for a moment lost sight of. 
the connection existing between the growth of the South 
and the great economic and political transformation which 
the country as a whole was undergoing. The apex of the 
national economic pyramid was in New York. Here was 
a metropolis that was bidding fair to become one of the 
greatest business nerve-centers of the world. It is reasonable 
to assume, therefore, that Mr. Ochs had been cherishing 
the hope to be able to become active in the newspaper 
field of that city as well. It was probably with this ambition 
lurking somewhere in his mind that, in 1890, he remarked 
to a friend, who had discussed with him the decline of 
The New York Times, that the New York paper offered the 
greatest opportunity in American journalism. 
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Six years later this remark was recalled to him by the 
receipt of a telegram from a New York friend telling him 
that the opportunity of his life was at hand. Mr. Ochs 
went to New York .to investigate. He found that the 
opportunity referred to was a chance to manage a small 
paper for a group of Senators interested in free silver. Now, 
free silver was something to which Mr. Ochs was unalterably 
opposed, despite his Southern sympathies and Democratic 
principles. The moribund New York Mercury, the daily 
which he had been asked to manage, was then offered to 
him for sale. But Mr. Ochs could not avail himself of the 
offer because ownership of the paper did not carry with it 
the right to the service of the United Press, upon which 
The Mercury depended for its news. 


He returned home rather disappointed. But shortly 
afterward he received a telegram from another friend, a 
reporter on The New York Times, informing him that if he 
were interested in The New York Times he could buy it at 
a reasonable price. This second telegram proved to be the 
call of destiny, which Mr. Ochs obeyed courageously, though 
not without circumspection. 

The New York Times, which came into Mr. Ochs’ posses- 
sion as the ultimate result of the wire message sent to him 
by a newspaper friend, had had a great and honorable ~ 
career as a leading journal of opinion conducted by an 
eminent editor who played an important part in the political 
life of the nation. From its inception and during the major 
part of its career, it was under the editorial direction of 
Henry J. Raymond and the business management of George 
Jones. Established by the two partners in 1851, the 
newspaper followed the policy of “‘moderation, decency, 
excellency in news service, avoidance of fantastic extremes 
in editorial opinion and general sobriety in manner.’ This 
was in healthy contrast to the temper and style prevailing 
among its contemporaries. 

Raymond, as a journalist, had been trained by Horace 
Greeley, but he shared none of the extravagant social 
views of his great teacher. At the age of 31, when he became 
editor of The New York Times, he was already known as 
one of the ablest political writers among the Whigs. In the 
middle of the decade, Raymond became a ‘‘Free Soiler” and 
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later one of the founders of the Republican party. Under 
its brilliant editor The Times prospered from the start, and 
its prosperity was a direct reflection of the prosperity of 
New York. For almost thirty years it was the leading 
Republican newspaper in the country. Yet in its Repub- 
licanism it stood closer to the Democrats than any other 
prominent journal of its day. It perceived and encouraged 
the inevitable industrialization of the South, and could 
combine sympathy with the victims of the Reconstruction 
period with the defence of certain principles that have 
remained basic with The New York Times to this day. 

Those basic principles were and still are: opposition to 
all unsound credit and money policies, which seem to 
serve as an ever-ready panacea advanced by agricultural 
groups caught in a depression’ tariff reform, such as will 
not permit the victimization of agricultural and other 
domestic interests for the sole and selfish protection of 
home industries that need no protection; administrative 
reforms to reduce the cost of government; and the advocacy 
of the use of the merit system in civil government. As a 
Republican organ, The Times often found it difficult to 
square its principles with the practices of the political party 
to which it had chosen to owe allegiance. The politicians, 
on their part, stood ever ready to relieve the paper of its 
embarrassment by offering to acquire an interest in it and 
controlling it, but their efforts were vain. 

Although not a crusading paper, The New York Times 
was, in its early days, instrumental in exposing some of the 
most notorious misdeeds of corrupt politicians. In 1857, it 
published an expose of the land grab in Minnesota per- 
petrated under the guise of granting land for railroad con- 
struction. The exposure led to an investigation by the 
House of Representatives, which resulted in the expulsion 
of four members. 

Raymond died in 1869 and was succeeded for a short 
time, first by John Bigelow, and later by George Shepard. 

_ Then the editorial chair was assumed by Louis J. Jennings, 
who served for seven years. After Jennings came John 
Ford, who in 1883 was succeeded by Charles R. Miller. 

It was during Jennings’ editorship that The Times 

performed another memorable service for the public good. 
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It brought into the limelight the gigantic frauds practiced 
upon the citizens of New York City by Boss Tweed and his 
Ring. 

The death of George Jones in 1891, after forty years of 
skilful management of The New York Times, was the begin- 
ning of the decline of the paper. Jones’ heirs, like the heirs 
of some other great newspaper publishers, were not equal 
to the task so splendidly performed by their predecessor, 
and they were not interested in keeping up a business which 
they considered a losing one. They were therefore ready 
to sell out. 

To prevent the passing of the control of The Times into 
the hands of strangers, Charles R. Miller, its editor, aided 
by a group of friends of President Cleveland, in 1893, 
organized a new company and bought the’paper for $1,000,- 
000. With no working capital except that provided by 
current receipts, The Times continued to struggle on for 
three more years. Its doom seemed inevitable; but just 
when it was about to be sealed, Adolph S. Ochs came 
upon the scene. 

Mr. Ochs impressed the editor of the metropolitan paper 
which he wanted to take over not only as a Democrat of 
sound, conservative views but also~-as a capable young 
executive who made him feel confident that The New York 
Times could be reorganized and put back on its feet. Several 
proposals were made and considered, but the one accepted 
was suggested by Mr. Ochs. Essentially it was the same 
plan of reorganization which he had carried out once 
before, when he took over The Chattanooga Times. 

On August 19, 1896, in the first issue of The New York 
Times under his management, Mr. Ochs announced his 
intention of publishing a “high standard” newspaper which 
was to be “clean, dignified and trustworthy,” so as to 
appeal to ‘‘thoughtful, pure-minded people.” He believed 
that in New York City there was a large and growing 
public for the kind of paper which The Times had been in 
its heyday, and which he meant to revive. In the issue of 
October 25 of the same year there appeared for the first 
time the motto ‘‘All the News That’s Fit to Print,’’ which 
The Times has carried ever since. By stressing the quality 
of fitness in news Mr. Ochs meant to differentiate his 
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publication from the sensational and vulgar type of 
journalism which was practiced at the time by two other 
popular newspapers in New York. 

_ In New York, as in Chattanooga, Mr. Ochs had an 
unerring sense of orientation in the surge of social forces 
about him. His newly enunciated principles were but an 
expression of the trends of the new era which the United 
States was entering. It was an era of colonial expansion, 
when the developmental energies of the country were 
bursting their national bounds and seeking an international 
outlet, when finance and industry were making this nation 
a world power, attracting to itself men and money from all 
parts of the globe. The Times drew readers who associated 
domestic issues with national and international questions, 
and who, in forming whatever views they held, had to rely 
upon complete, impartial and speedy information of world- 
wide scope. In seeking this kind of information people of 
all shades of opinion were at one. This largely accounts 
for the fact that The New York Times is read probably by 
more ‘‘die-hard’’ conservatives and burning-red_ radicals 
than any other newspaper in the country. 

News became the paramount quest of The Times, and to 
the furnishing of news everything else was subordinated. 
Chiefly through his interest in news, Mr. Ochs was instru- 
mental in advancing the use of new means of communica- 
tion, in promoting radio, aviation, geographical discovery 
and other scientific undertakings. He greatly developed 
and expanded the financial news department. During his 
very first year with The Times, he established the Book 
Review Section as a supplement to the Saturday edition. 
It was later made a part of the Sunday issue and achieved 
national popularity. 

He also instituted the policy of treating advertising as 
news, the most important requisite of which is truth. He 
laid down the rule that all advertising matter submitted to 
The Times must pass the test of truthfulness and honesty. 
_If it fails to come up to the standard set, the advertising 
copy is rejected. The rule is carefully enforced, and has 
led to the exclusion of millions of dollars worth of 


advertising. 
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The new publisher expressed his political independence 
often by switching his editorial support from one party to 
the other. A Democrat of the Jacksonian tradition, which 
meant essentially that his political credo was made up of a 
mixture of what was best in conservative Democracy and 
conservative Republicanism, Mr. Ochs could, with a clear 
conscience, follow his convictions by supporting when neces- 
sary one or the other of the two major parties, on specific 
issues. He soon demonstrated, too, that this independence 
extended to the field of advertising as much as to the news 
and editorial opinion. 

Shortly after he assumed control, the Board of Aldermen 
in New York City offered The New York Times a chance to 
publish the complete vote cast in the municipal election of 
1896. The compensation for this was to be about $34,000. 
Mr. Ochs rejected the offer as a waste of public money. A 
few months later the city government, which was then 
under Tammany domination, tendered all its advertising 
required by law to The Times. The contract would have 
amounted to about $150,000 a year. It was explained to 
Mr. Ochs that the offer was made simply because the 
Democratic city officials felt that it was a good idea to help 
in the development of a conservative Democratic paper in 
New York. The offer was refused, to avoid any suspicion 
that The Times had been bought by Tammany. During 
the Presidential campaign of 1900 the Republican National 
Committee proposed to Mr. Ochs the purchase of one 
million copies of an issue of the paper which contained an 
editorial lucidly indorsing the stand of the Republican 
party. The million copies were denied. That same year 
the Republican State Committee of New Jersey wished to 
buy 20,000 copies of The Times every day during the last 
three months of the campaign. This, too was refused. 


In more recent times, a western manufacturer asked 
that The New York Times be sent to 50 clergymen in his 
city at his expense for a year. The Times declined to send 
its issues to people who did not express a desire to become 
subscribers. A Southern banker, who liked the financial 
news and editorials of the newspaper, ordered it sent regu- 
larly to 450 bankers in his State at his expense. His whole- 
sale subscription was rejected. The banker then tried to 
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gain his end by enlisting the aid of a newsdealer. The 
sudden large increase in the newsdealer’s order led to an 
investigation, and the banker was again thwarted. 

Mr. Ochs scrupulously avoided printing or doing anything 
that might be interpreted as a surrender of principles for 
the sake of profit. This was to him the only way in which 
he could effectively prove his independence. No suspicion 
of influence, therefore, could attach to his conduct as a 
publisher. As for the alleged inevitable influence of the 
advertisers, it was his belief—no doubt born of the great 
success of The Times—that the popularity of a newspaper 
as an advertising medium made it independent of any 
influence that individual advertisers might wish to exert. 

On July 1, 1900, having fulfilled the terms of the reor- 
ganization contract, Mr. Ochs became the controlling 
stock-owner of The New York Times, which position he 
never relinquished. His new business methods, coupled 
with the matchless manner in which The Times organized 
and used its news-gathering facilities, brought results far 
beyond the fondest dream of its owner. 

Upon the occasion of the 25th anniversary of his manage- 
ment, which occurred on August 18, 1921, Mr. Ochs 
announced that the gross income of his paper for the quarter 
century had been about one hundred million dollars, of 
which only three and three-quarter million, or an average 
of $125,000 a year, had been distributed in dividends. The 
balance had been used in financing the expanding activities 
of The Times. This was an amazing illustration and proof 

-of a business philosophy to which Mr. Ochs had clung since 
his youth. He was not interested in savings, in letting 
money beget money for its own sake. Surpluses, according 
to his idea, could be best used by plowing them back into 
the business, so that the enterprise might grow, increase in 
value to its workers, and widen its services to the community. 

Mr. Ochs regarded the unparalleled growth of The Times, 
which reached a weekday circulation of over 467,000 and 
a Sunday circulation of more than 780,000, as “‘a vindication 
of the newspaper reader,”’ for it proved what he had been 
saying right along, that a clean, unbiased newspaper could 
attract a large number of readers. The Times’ record, 
which has not been equaled, in getting together and printing 
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the news of the day has robbed even its harshest critics of 
a valid reason to accuse it of journalistic partiality. Even 
those who are prone to point to the so-called class character 
of Mr. Ochs’ personal political and economic views, as they 
found their reflection on the editorial page, are disarmed by 
the knowledge that their most dependable authority upon 
which they lean for support of their condemnation of The 
Times has been The Times itself. To some who have 
expressed their dissatisfaction with The New York Times 
for its official attitude toward Soviet Russia, for example, 
the most reconciling answer is provided by the distinguished 
work of Walter Duranty, The Times correspondent in 
Moscow, who in 1932 received the Pulitzer Prize for his 
illuminating dispatches. 

During the World War, The New York Times rose to its 
greatest opportunity and became the world’s greatest news- 
paper institution. It rendered a distinct service to his- 
torians, present-day and future, by printing the full text of 
official documents, such as peace treaties, government 
declarations, statements of national leaders, and other 
important records. 

In 1913, Mr. Ochs established The Annalist, a weekly 
financial review. The following year, the rotogravure 
process of printing pictures in the Sunday issue was intro- 
duced and, as an outgrowth of that, the Midweek Pictorial, 
an illustrated weekly review, was started. The New York 
Times Index, published since 1913, is of inestimable value to 
historians, students and writers in search of material. The 
World War prompted the establishment of Current History, - 
a monthly magazine devoted to the discussion of problems 
and issues arising out of the war. In 1918, the Times 
Wide World Photo Service came into existence. 

There were times when Mr. Ochs was considering buying 
other newspapers. In 1899, he contemplated taking over 
The New York Telegram. Three years later, he bought 
The Philadelphia Times and Public Ledger, consolidated 
them and, after operating the amalgamated property for 
eleven years, sold it to Cyrus H. K. Curtis. In 1918, 
arrangements for the purchase of The New York Herald 
and The New York Telegram were abruptly terminated by 
the death of their owner. Mr. Ochs thereafter evinced no 
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interest in acquiring other newspaper properties, considering 
the management of The Times ‘‘a big enough job for any 
man. 

One of the many remarkable intuitions of Mr. Ochs was 
responsible for the construction of the Times Building in 
what is now known as Times Square. It showed the keen 
vision he had of the coming growth of the middle uptown 
section of New York City and the drift of business and 
population northward. When the Times edifice was com- 
pleted in 1905 it was the second tallest structure in New 
York. It was a splendid demonstration of a novel archi- 
tectural idea, American in origin, namely, that a skyscraper 
can be beautiful as well as useful. Its construction put a 
heavy strain on the financial resources of The Times. But 
it proved to be a good investment, despite the fact that the 
paper had outgrown its new home before it settled in it. 
Seven years later, The Times had to move to new quarters, 
The Times Annex, specially built for it in 43rd Street. The 
new structure had to be enlarged twice -to meet further 
requirements. It is now one of the most imposing and 
best-equipped modern newspaper buildings in the world. 

The huge demand for newsprint for The New York Times 
and related publications impelled Mr. Ochs to become a 
paper-maker as well. In 1926, The Times obtained a large 
interest in a paper company that owns 5,000 square miles 
of woods in Northern Ontario, Canada, and operates one 
of the largest paper-making plants in the world at Kapus- 
kasing, Ontario, which supplies The Times with all its paper. 

Mr. Ochs was a prominent organizer and director of 
cooperative associations for the gathering of news. He was 
a dominant influence in the Southern Associated Press in 
the nineties, and in the Associated Press of today. He was 
so engrossed in the business of newspaper publishing that 
he had comparatively few interests that were not in some 
way connected with that field. His hobby, if such it may 
be called, was helping in the development and preservation 
of public parks. An undertaking very close to his heart 
was the collection of funds during the Christmas season for 
“The Hundred Neediest Cases.’’ The first appeal for this 
fund was made in 1912, when $3,630 was collected. In 
1930 the total raised was close to $350,000. Since then, 
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owing to the depression, the annual totals of gifts have 
somewhat decreased. 

Mr. Ochs’ interest in the work of American academic 
societies made it possible for some of them to undertake 
projects which might not have been started otherwise. 
His donation of $500,000 to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, composed of 150 outstanding organiza- 
tions devoted.to the advancement of historical learning, 
enabled that body to begin the publication of the American 
Dictionary of Biography, which, when completed, will cover 
the lives of about 20,000 prominent Americans. In 1928, 
The Times took over the publication of the American Year 
Book, an annual record of American accomplishments. 
About fifty national learned societies are cooperating in this 
project. The publication has won national and international 
recognition. 

Honors came to Mr. Ochs from far and wide, but he 
accepted only a few, among them the election as Officer 
and, later, Commander of the French Legion of Honor. 
In 1922, Yale conferred upon him the degree of Master of 
Arts. Subsequently he received honorary doctorates from 
Columbia University, the University of Chattanooga, New 
York University, Dartmouth College and Lincoln Univer- 
sity. The National Institute of Social Science awarded him 
a gold medal in 1927. Two years later, the New York 
Chamber of Commerce cited him among the seven citizens _ 
who rendered distinguished service to the city. In 1931, he 
was elected member of the American Philosophical Society. 
Formal recognition came also to his great newspaper as an 
institution. In 1918, The New York Times received the 
first gold medal ever awarded by the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism of Columbia University. In 1930, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Journalism awarded The Times 
a medal for “distinguished work in journalism.” 

Adolph S. Ochs exerted the influence that he did by virtue 
of his personality and his ideas. Seldom did one meet a 
man in whom true modesty was so indissolubly combined 
with an unshakable faith in certain precepts to be followed. 
He sincerely repudiated any suggestion that he personally 
was responsible for the success of his paper. He honestly 
believed that the success was due entirely to the application 
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of right fundamental principles of journalism. And this 
genuine belief made his unpretentiousness a striking and 
charming attribute of his nature. But there is no doubt 
that Mr. Ochs’ utter subjection of the personal factor to 
the rational utilization of objective opportunity did not in 
the least remove the fact that he was the guiding force of 
his paper’s progress. The very faith that he had in the 
prudence of his course of action brought out in splendid 
fashion the active qualities inherent in his make-up, the 
qualities of born leadership, indefatigable energy, supreme 
confidence, and readiness to square actions with thoughts. 

Although his formal schooling was limited, the knowledge 
which Mr. Ochs picked up from reading and from meeting 
prominent people was broad and, at times, surprising to 
men of specialized training. At the luncheons frequently 
given to distinguished persons in the Times Annex, Mr. 
Ochs would ask questions that showed a remarkable famili- 
arity with the particular subjects in which the persons 
spoken to were interested as experts or students. 

Those who had occasion to observe him at close range, at 
his office desk or at the editorial conference table, speak of 
him as the perfect newspaperman. He devoured The Times, 
reading carefully and critically everything that appeared | 
in the news or on the editorial page. He took pleasure in 
seeking out obscure and insignificant items and developing 
them into timely first-page stories. Himself of an indepen- 
dent mind, he encouraged independence in others, and often 
purposely advanced an extreme view in order to bring out 
all the points that could be made on both sides of the 
question. He never lost his temper or raised his voice in 
argument. His perspicacity and unerring judgment of 
people were extraordinary. 

Mr. Ochs’ Jewishness expressed itself in his religion, 
which he accepted as a sacred heritage. Religion in its 
‘universal sense was to him a spiritual yearning for perfection. 
that distinguished man from beast and was indispensable 
to civilization. Of his own inherited brand of religion, 
Judaism, he wrote: 

“Judaism is a conception of religion that spells respon- 
sibility—responsibility to society, to neighbor, to family 
-and to one’s self—distinguishes man from the brute, 
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civilizes his life, makes him human and justifies his 

existence. Everything that my religion teaches me, if 

adhered to and practiced, would make me a better man 
and a better citizen.”’ 

In a still more specific sense, Mr.. Ochs was a devout 
believer in the tenets of American Reform Judaism. He 
shared the view of the expounders of that creed that — 
Judaism meant allegiance to a common inheritance in its 
essentials, that Reform meant the principle of progress 
which follows the needs of time and environment, and that 
American Judaism meant the kind of Judaism that was 
under obligation to help in the advancement of the moral 
and spiritual life of the American commonwealth in the 
spirit in which this republic was founded. 

As soon as he had the power to help and promote its 
progress, Mr. Ochs enlisted in the cause which his great 
father-in-law, Isaac M. Wise, was advancing, and contri- 
buted materially toward making it an active force in the 
life of the Jews in this country. He was one of the leading 
workers in the campaigns that put the Hebrew Union 
College, the rabbinical academy founded by Isaac M. Wise, 
upon a firm financial basis. In 1926, Mr. Ochs directed a 
drive for the raising of an endowment fund of $5,000,000 
for the College. He adopted the practical method of calling 
upon 100 wealthy Jews to pledge $50,000 each, the sum 
to be paid out of the estate of the donor upon his death, 
either outright or in equal instalments, for which interest 
was charged. 

In speaking of the need for Jewish religious teachers as 
well as for perpetuating Judaism through religious training 
for children, Mr. Ochs said: 

“Should not the Jew cherish the rich heritage he has 
in his religion, that he has preserved and given to human- 
ity and civilization, the Bible, the Ten Commandments, 
the Prophets, the Proverbs, the Psalms, and on which 
rests the moral code of the world, the basis of its juris- 
prudence and its ethical standards? ... It is time that 
we instilled into our children the feeling that to be a 
Jew is not an impediment. The Jew who stands up for 
his Judaism, proud of his faith, invariably has the respect 
and admiration of his fellow-citizens of every creed.”’ 
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In memory of his father, who was a pious adherent of 
the liberal Judaistic faith, and of his mother, Mr. Ochs 
built a beautiful Temple in Chattanooga. He also caused 
the construction of the splendid Isaac M. Wise Memorial 
Hall in Temple Emanu-El in New York City. He was for 
many years a member of the Board of Governors of this 
congregation. 

‘His strong conviction that the Jews owe allegiance only 
to the country whose citizens they are made him an oppo- 
nent of Zionism. But his opposition rested on philosophi- 
cal and political grounds and had nothing to do with active 
hostility to the movement. In a statement published in 
the American Israelite, Cincinnati, Mr. Ochs made his 
position clear: 


\ 


“...I belong to that very large school of Jewish 
thought in America that think that the greatest heritage 
of the Jew is his religion and that it should be preserved; 
and that as a distinctive race the Jews need no place in 
modern civilization; that, left to the processes of environ- 
ment and time, they would soon lose their racial charac- 
teristics and become an integral part of the people of 
their country and share the weal and woe of the land.” 


He traveled in Palestine and admired some of the achieve- 
ments of the Zionists. But he believed that those achieve- 
ments rested upon a false and uncertain foundation. To 
him they represented dangerous ventures, because of the 
hostility of the Arab population and all Islam to the aspira- 
tions of the Zionists, namely, dominance and _ political 
control of Palestine. Zionism, Mr. Ochs thought, could 
exist only by the protection of the British troops. 


Mr. Ochs’ careful avoidance of anything that might give 
the impression of having been inspired by his own prefer- 
ences, opinions, or position amounted almost to a fault. It 
often exposed him to censure. He was criticized, for 
example, for not showing enough interest, 1.e., journalistic 
interest, in matters affecting the Jews, outside of religion, 
for not having The New York Times publish more about 
specifically Jewish problems. The truth was that Mr. Ochs’ 
interest in these problems was probably as great as that 
professed by others, but that as a publisher of a general 
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newspaper he did not care to give his readers the slightest 
reason for thinking that the publication of this or that 

“Jewish” item might have been dictated by the fact that 
he himself was a Jew. 

Mr. Ochs was simple in appearance and tastes. Next to 
modesty, inoffensiveness, an instinctive reluctance to harass 
or embarrass anyone, was his most obvious characteristic. 
He was considerateness and kindness incarnate. His per- 
sonal life was a nexus of gracious relationships with the 
people near him. He was deeply attached to Mrs. Ochs 
who, although keeping herself in the background, was his 
most intimate friend and adviser. In all crucial moments 
of his life, it was his wont, whenever he happened to be 
away from home, to sit down and write a long letter to his 
wife, telling her every detail of the matter at hand and 
every angle of the consideration which he was giving to it. 
She was his true and ever-present consultant. 

His sense of family loyalty and kinship was almost reli- 
gious. He showed his regard for friends by showering them 
with attention, even in smallest things, and he himself was 
pleased with any attention that came to him from anybody. 
At his home in White Plains, where he presided over a circle 
of relatives and friends without the slightest show of 
authority or self-importance, Mr. Ochs was called affection- 
ately “Uncle Dolph.” 

Despite the fact that Mr. Ochs never really aspired to a 
writer’s laurels, he unquestionably had the gift of expressing 
his thoughts lucidly and effectively. In the latter period of 
his life, he also developed considerable ability as a speaker. 
He was a collector of books, and owned a magnificent library 
which he liked to show to visitors. 

He was ever interested in gaining the good will of the 
people who worked for him, no matter how humble their 
job. On his sixtieth birthday he established group insur- 
ance for all of his employees, later increasing the amount 
of insurance. In 1921, he instituted a liberal system of 
sick benefits and a retirement pension fund. He helped 
literally hundreds of people who were personally unknown 
to him. The help, however, was not given in a haphazard 
manner. He usually instructed some of his associates to 
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investigate the person who had applied for aid, and if the 
facts were as represented, the aid was given. 

Mr. Ochs was greatly affected by the misfortunes that 
befell the Jews in Germany. This undoubtedly aggravated 
the ailments from which he suffered the last few years of 
his life. 

On April 8, 1935, Adolph S. Ochs died in Chattanooga. 
He passed away as he lived—at work, giving advice to 
associates on a matter close to his heart and for which he 
had the affinity of genius, namely, newspaper publishing. 

This sketch may be fittingly closed with the following | 
tribute to the memory of the great journalist and Jew, paid 
by Dr. John H. Finley, his friend and co-worker of many 
years: ‘ 


When Alexander, who was called the Great, 
Wept at the Indus, it is said, because 

There were no other worlds to be annexed - 
To those which he had conquered on the way, 
He did not dream that down in Palestine— 
An obscure corner of his, vast domain— 

There were two humble folk, a Man and Wife, 
The far progenitors of Adolph Ochs, 

Who, centuries to come, would hold all lands 
Within his daily cognizance, nor tire,— 

For each succeeding morning he would see 

A world made new by news of its own self 

In columns of The Times.—Long may you live 
Who’ve conquered where an Alexander failed! 
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EDWIN WOLF 
By Simon MILLER 


In 1837, at the age of 17, Elias Wolf came from Bavaria 
to Philadelphia. His education, particularly in Hebrew, 
was considerably beyond that of the average German 
immigrant of that time. This fact, along with his piety 
and love for the ancient Faith, made for a strong religious 
atmosphere in the home which he eventually established. 


After a few years in Philadelphia, he settled in Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, where there were few, if any, other 
Jews. He readily adapted himself to his new environment 
and must have earned the appreciation and good will of 
the community, because we find that in 1848 he was 
elected Master of his Masonic Lodge. 


In 1850, he moved to Uhrichsville, Ohio, but occasionally 
returned to Philadelphia. On one of his visits to Philadel- 
phia, he met Amelia Mayer, whom he married in 1851. 
Mrs. Wolf’s religious fervor was equal to that of her husband 
and theirs was a genuinely religious Jewish household. Mrs. 
Wolf was a woman of rare judgment and discerning mind. 
She was a truly benevolent Matriarch whose sense of justice 
was highly developed but was always tempered with a 
tenderness of heart. 

Into such a home, on March 11, 1855, Edwin Wolf was 
born, and the impress of that childhood environment was 
stamped indelibly upon his character, mind and spirit. 
When Edwin Wolf was one year old the family moved to 
Philadelphia, which from that time on was its home. 

As a child, Edwin Wolf was studious, reserved, and of an 
exceedingly inquiring mind. In his childhood and youth, 
he manifested these traits and, in his adult life, added to 
these an exceptionally judicial trend—no decision to be 
arrived at without study. and weighing of all the facts of 


the matter at issue. 
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He received a public school education in the course of which 
he acquireda reading habit which ruled him throughout 
his life. In all probability, unconsciously this reading was 
“rather to forge his mind than to furnish it.’’ His reading 
ran the entire literary gamut, both in German and English, 
from the classics to modern mystery stories, from Emerson 
to Ouida, the latter of whom he characterizes in his diary 
as ‘‘mush, bosh, trash.”’ 


After completing school he went into his father’s manu- 
facturing business and, when in 1877, Mr. Wolf senior 
retired, Edwin, then twenty-two years old, succeeded him. 
The following year, the young’ man’s health failed and he 
went to Europe in search of the best medical attention. 
During his three months’ stay he jotted down in a diary 
his experiences and reactions. ‘‘Biographies should dwell 
more on motives than events, more on what issues from 
within than happenings without.” If, in attempting to 
analyze our own motives, we often go amiss, how much 
more difficult to determine the motivation of another! 
But when a man speaks to himself through a personal diary, 
not intended for the eyes of another, he lays his soul bare 
and one can then arrive at the true man. 

In the diary, he does not speak of the hotels at which he 
stayed, nor of the meals of which he partook. Instead, he 
speaks of the books he has been reading, of the postilion 
who drove him, of the peasants to whom he spoke, of the 
cultivation of the land and, more often, of woods and fields 
he traversed on his many walking trips (often 15 miles). 
His descriptions of these woods, hills and watercourses are — 
poetic in the extreme. His talks with the common man in 
the field lead him into dissertations both sociological and 
economic. In fact, he discloses himself as a lover of both 
nature and his fellowmen. In these he shows the same 
judicial mind and motives that he manifested throughout 
his career. 

Music and the fine arts appealed to him, and much of 
his time was spent in the art galleries and opera houses, 
particularly in Paris. They shared most of his time, along 
with walks about the highways and byways, the latter to 
see the common folk, in whom he*was more interested than 
the beau monde. At this time, he wrote a letter to two of 
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his younger brothers in which he counseled that they 
interest themselves in music for its cultural effect as well 
as for the pleasure it would afford. He closes his letter 
with “I didn’t get the chance to study music but I’m deter- 
' mined to educate myself in it.’ 

From this diary, one may glean the very essence of the 
man who was to make for himself a place of honor and 
usefulness in the Jewish and civic life of Philadelphia, as 
well as in the activities effecting the Jews as a whole. 

In 1882, having retired from his former business, he 
joined his four younger brothers in their various enterprises. 
His trained mind was invaluable to this venture and suc- 
cess followed. It was about this time that his civic con- 
sciousness crystalized upon education, in its broadest sense, 
as the one thing that was of greatest interest to him, and 
his future years were concentrated on this problem. 

On October 31, 1882, he married Mary Fleisher, a woman 
of rare culture and literary appreciation. Her outlook on 
life coincided in a remarkable degree with that of her 
husband. The writer lived within a few doors of their home 
and his visits there afforded him many a rare treat. Ushered 
into the second floor ‘‘sitting room’’ (now dubbed living 
room), one would find Edwin Wolf, as was his wont, 
hunched up in a comfortable armchair with a book, and his 
wife similarly employed. Around all the walls, shelves 
filled with books, on the table, books; everywhere books. 
Departing, the visitor felt that he had been in an ideal 
cultured home surroundings, and had been elevated by the 
discussion of books, of topics of general and of civic, 
concern. 

Mrs. Wolf’s health failing, the couple’s life became more 
hermit-like and, therefore, more dependent on their com- 
mon interests. Two children were born, Morris and Blanche 
(Mrs. Isidore Kohn), who are today taking up the threads 
broken by their father’s death. 
~ In 1901, Edwin Wolf was elected to the Board of Public 
Education of Philadelphia. This body has exclusive 
financial and administrative conduct of the entire public 
-education of the city. ‘‘A book lover, and not unmindful 
of the claims of higher education, his chief concerns, never- 
theless, were the strengthening of the elementary schools 
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and the enlargement of vocational training.”’ Edwin Wolf 
anticipated what is now well recognized, that is, education 
should, fit the individual not alone for life, but also for 
living. He was ever insistent that the Board should plan 
for the future, that buildings should be improved in sanita- 
tion and safety. His wide knowledge of literature and 
finance were of great help in the Board’s deliberations. In 
1908, he installed the system of accounting which is still 
used. He was elected President in 1917, voluntarily retiring 
from the Board in 1920, in spite of the importunities of 
his colleagues. 

March, 1902, Mr. Wolf was elected as a trustee of the 
Jewish Publication Society of America and, in October of 
1902, he was elected as its President, succeeding Mr. Morris 
Newburger, the first incumbent. Although the Society, 25 
years earlier, had planned the publication of a Jewish 
translation of the Bible, it was under Mr. Wolf's regime 
that the plan was adopted by which this monumental work 
eventually came into being. Under his direction and 
guidance, the scope of the Society was enlarged, its pub- 
lications were increased in number and its membership was 
augmented. To the work of the Society he dedicated the 
same judgment and zeal that he did to every movement 
in which he was interested. But in addition, he was urged 
by the Jewish ideals which were a part of his whole warp 
and woof, the result of the environment into which he was 
born. The souls of Elias and Amelia Wolf spoke and acted 
through their son. 

His interest in education was recognized in his selection 

as one of the original Board of Governors of Dropsie College. 
His experience and ripe judgment were of great service in 
safeguarding the investment of the funds of the College. 
- At the same time, he fully appreciated the academic work 
of this institution, unique in its aims and purpose, and 
his interest in it remained undiminished until the end of 
his life. 

Mr. Wolf was, for quite a number of years, a member 
of the Board of the Philadelphia Free Library, whose main 
building is at 19th Street and The Parkway, with branches 
in various parts of the city. His knowledge of books, his 
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administrative and executive ability were, of inestimable 
value in the functioning of that vast enterprise. 

He served for along period asa Governor of the Penitentiary 
for Eastern Pennsylvania. He spent much time visiting 
the institution, and was keenly interested in the prisoners, 
spending many hours chatting with them. He tried to 
analyze the individual and the causes back of the infraction 
of the law for which each was incarcerated. From the facts. 
thus gleaned, he drew the general conclusion that to lack 
of education, practical not academic, most broken careers 
could be traced. Acting upon this conviction, he bent every 
fibre in his being to provide means for teaching the prisoners 
some useful occupation. His thought was to give hope to 
the discharged prisoner and a means to earn a livelihood 
so that, thus rehabilitated, he could take a useful place in 
the world. Formerly, the discharged prisoner was given 
but five dollars and a complete clothing outfit, only to 
return to his former haunts in life. 

Edwin Wolf recognized the necessity of an agency to 
represent the interest of the whole Jewish people, to guard 
its civil rights, to coordinate the work when some calamity 
occurred to Jews, and provide for other contingencies. For 
this purpose he was a staunch upholder of, and contributor 
to, the American Jewish Committee. 

In the course of this biographical sketch the influence 
of Edwin Wolf’s home atmosphere has several times been 
mentioned. A striking proof of its influence is shown by 
the fact that he was one of five brothers, all of whom were 
at the same time presiding officers of Jewish communal 
organizations. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, it is here necessary to 
explain Edwin Wolf’s thought upon the acceptance of a 
position on the controlling body of any institution. When 
offered such a position, he propounded to himself the 
questions: Can I de’the work? Am I interested in the 
objects of the organization? Have I time to discharge the 
obligations in full? After answering the former two, there 
arose in his mind a fourth question: Of which of my present 
_ obligations can I divest myself to meet this new demand? 

In other words, he was not dazzled by honors, nor by 
the too prevalent mode of giving the use of one’s name, 
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and not assuming the obligation implied therein. Titles 
and medals meant naught to him; only labor, well directed, 
appealed to him. 


Edwin Wolf contracted no icienaetine except after weigh- 
ing carefully the worth of the individual. Once admitted 
into the inner circle, Mr. Wolf gave himself wholeheartedly 
to that friendship, delighting to give more than he received. 
When he passed away on December 16, 1934, his had been 
a long and useful life, full of work for the good of humanity, 
and particularly for his People. It would be a reflection 
on his fine discrimination to say that ‘‘he left a host of 
friends.’’ Rather it should be said, he left many staunch 
friends and a host who honored and respected him. 

A ei just and loving”’ is a fitting epitaph for Edwin 
olf. 


MAIMONIDES 


By SOLOMON ZEITLIN 


The world-wide celebration of the Octocentenary of the 
birth of Moses Maimonides affords us the opportunity of 
revaluating the life and works of one of the greatest minds 
produced by Judaism since the close of the Talmud. No 
one else has had such profound influence upon Jewish life. 
Again, no Hebrew scholar has aroused such controversy 
which actually divided the Jewish people into two hostile 
camps. New information, made available by the researches 
of modern scholarship, supplies us with material better to 
envisage him in the wider context of his times. 

Great talmudist, thinker, jurist, and leader, he assumes 
the proportion of a statesman who sought, through a tem- 
pestuous era of persecution and intellectual and social 
change, to direct constructively the destiny of the Jewish 
people. The broad similarity between our own times and 
the troubled Jewish world of the later twelfth century, 
deepens our practical interest in the part he played as guide 
to a perplexed generation. It may be that this approximate 
identity of experience between the present and the past is 
the unconscious motivation that has spontaneously and 
eagerly turned the mind of the Jewish people to Maimonides 
that we might be helped to learn from his leadership the 
secret of Jewish survival. 


Le 


Moses ben Maimun, later known as Maimonides and 
Rambam (the letters r, m, b, m, being the initials 
of Rabbi Moses ben Maimun) was born in the city of 
Cordova, in the southern part of Spain on the eve of 
Passover, the fourteenth day of Nisan, 4895, (March 30, 
1135 c. E.). He was a descendant of an illustrious family 
which for many generations had occupied a very important 
place in the Spanish Jewish community. 

61 
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His father was a scholar who had the title of dayyan 
(judge), and was a pupil of the well-known Rabbi Joseph 
ibn Migas, the successor of the famous scholar, Isaac Alfasi. 
The young Moses received his early education in the usual 
manner of those days. Undoubtedly his father was the 
chief instructor of this promising boy. 

In 1148, when he was yet a lad of thirteen, the city of 
Cordova was captured by the Almohades (the Puritans), 
a fanatical sect of Islam. The Almohades did not tolerate 
any other religion beside their own. They destroyed syn- 
agogues and churches, and Jews and. Christians alike had 
to choose between Islam or exile. Those who did not 
emigrate but continued to live as Jews were unmercifully 
persecuted. 

Many Jews fled with their belongings from southern 
Spain, some going to the northern part which was Christian, 
others to the Provence, France. Some of them accepted the 
religion of Mohammed openly, but secretly continued to 
live as Jews and observe the Jewish precepts. Still others, 
however, did not declare themselves as Moslems but dis- 
guised themselves in the dress of the natives so as not to be 
conspicuous as Jews. Among these latter were Maimun 
and his family. It was not difficult for them to use this 
disguise as Arabs, for the turbans they wore were similar 
to the Mohammedan head-gear, and they spoke Arabic 
perfectly. Continually exposed to the danger of detection, 
they could, however, not stay in one city any length of 
time and, therefore, they traveled from place to place. 

The education of the lad, Moses, nevertheless, was not 
neglected by his father. In this period, though no Jewish 
schools, Yeshivot (places of learning), or synagogues existed, 
Moses continued his Jewish studies and occupied himself 
in research work. He pursued his secular studies, par- 
ticularly philosophy, with great success. He studied with 
the pupils of the famous philosopher, Abu Bekr ibn Alzaig, 
and was also friendly with the son of ibn Aflah of Seville. 
Already at this time he compiled commentaries on a few 
tractates of the Talmud, and wrote an essay on the Jewish 
calendar and a short treatise on logical terms, Mullot 
Higgayon. Such youthful authorship showed that Moses 
ben Maimun, still in his early twenties, was a mature 
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scholar, not only in talmudic law but also in mathematics 
and Aristotelian philosophy as well. He also displayed an 
effective and remarkably lucid style. 

In 1158, when he was twenty-three years of age, he began 
to write his well- known commentary on the Mishna in the 
Arabic language, but in Hebrew characters. He gave it the 
title “Szraj’’ which in Hebrew is ‘‘Maér”’ (Luminary). In 
the following year, Maimun and his family left Spain for 
Morocco. 

This migration of Maimun and his family to Morocco 
has led many scholars to believe that they had officially 
accepted the Mohammedan religion and considered them- 
selves Moslems, They were classified as Anusim, proselytes 
(force majeure). This theory has been strengthened by the 
fact that, after Maimonides had settled in Egypt and 
occupied a high position there, an Arab, Abul Arab ibn 
Moisha, informed the authorities that Maimonides had 
been a Moslem while in Morocco. Others, however, deny 
that Maimonides accepted the religion of Islam, or ever 
lived as a Moslem. They point out that at no time could 
he have been a Moslem, for never did his opponents, even 
in the heat of the controversies against him, accuse him of 
being an apostate. 

However, both of these theories are untenable. The elder 
Maimun never officially accepted Islam; he and his family 
simply disguised themselves as Arabs and thus deceived 
the authorities and avoided persecution. They tried to 
remain at home where they could observe the Law. They 
mingled very little with the people in order not to attract 
too much attention. It was a common occurrence for Jews 
to disguise themselves in times of persecution. In Germany, 
for instance, during the period of the Crusaders, to save 
themselves from persecution, many Jews adopted disguises 
by wearing the garments of the Christians. Some went so 
far as to wear a cross as a means of protection. 

The charge of Abul Arab ibn Moisha that Maimonides 
had been a Moslem was apparently based on his recollections 
of Maimonides in Mohammedan dress and probably seeing 
him entering a Mosque. Even the most bigoted rabbis 
could never accuse Maimonides of being an apostate. Since 
he never actually accepted Mohammedanism, but only 
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disguised himself to resemble the Moslems, his conduct. 
could not be considered a transgression of Jewish law. 

It is very probable that the family of Maimun left Spain 
for Fez for the purpose of aiding Moses, who was then 
engaged in writing his commentary on the Mishna. He 
did not have the necessary books in Cordova, nor did 
any distinguished rabbis live there. Knowing that Rabbi 
Judah ibn Shoshan, the eminent scholar, was in Fez, and 
that some Jewish activity was going on there underground, 
Maimun, and his two sons, Moses and David, left for 
Morocco. Although the Almohades had destroyed the 
synagogues and the churches, they interfered little with 
secular activities. Schools of learning were still in existence 
‘in Morocco and were conducted by many scholars proficient 
in mathematics and medicine. Thus, Maimonides’ thirst 
for knowledge, both talmudic and secular, prompted the 
family to undertake this adventurous trip. 

Upon their arrival in Morocco, they found the Jewish 
community in a deplorable state. Judaism was suppressed, 
and anyone who dared to observe the Jewish religion was 
put to death. The persecution of the Jews had already 
lasted more than a decade, causing many of them to 
become skeptical and to wonder whether Judaism was the 
true religion, and whether Islam had not superseded it. 
They even thought it possible that Mohammed was the 
true prophet who had come to replace Moses. 

At that time, a group of émigrés had succeeded in escaping 
from Morocco. Since they were thus no longer exposed to 
any danger in practising Judaism, they denounced their 
co-religionists of Morocco by charging that they were not 
good Jews, because, for the sake of saving their lives, they 
had officially accepted Islam. The prayers of these Anusim 
would find no acceptance before God, these critics held, 
and it was futile for them to continue following the Jewish 
precepts secretly. Furthermore, declared the émigrés 
anyone who accepted a human being as a prophet, even 
under compulsion, was to be considered a heathen though 
he fulfill the entire Torah. An epistle expressing this opinion 
was written by a rabbi who had escaped from Morocco to 
a foreign country. Upon his arrival in Fez, in 1160, realizing 
the dangers of the situation, Maimonides composed in 
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Arabic a letter called Maamar Kiddush Ha-Shem (A 
Treatise on the Sanctification of God), better known as 
Iggeret ha-Schemad (Letter on Apostasy). In this letter, 
Maimonides bitterly opposed the opinion of such fanatics 
in reference to the Anusim. He held that such an opinion 
was not only unjust to the Anusim, but was a gross mis- 
representation of Judaism. He proved from Talmudic 
passages that it was not considered a sin for anyone to 
disguise himself in times of religious persecution in order 
to save his life. As precedent, he pointed to Rabbis Meir 
and Eliezar who, in the time of persecution by the Romans, 
had saved their lives by pretending that they were not 
Jews. Maimonides argued passionately : Would these fanatics 
consider Rabbi Meir a non-Jew? Would it not be unjust 
to designate as heathens, Jews forced to accept Islam, 
so long as they continued secretly to observe the Jewish 
law? Rabbi Meir acted like them and yet did not lose his 
rabbinic authority. 

This letter was written by Maimonides when he was not 
yet thirty years of age. It shows that he felt not only the 
anguish of the entire Jewish community because of the 
attack of some fanatics, but voiced also the suffering of 
his own family. Thus he encouraged the Jews of Morocco 
to continue their Judaism secretly and thereby saved the 
entire community. 

In this strained atmosphere, Maimun’s family lived in 
Fez. Moses ben Maimun continued his work on the Mishna, 
with the encouragement of Judah ibn Shoshan, the Rabbi 

of Fez, and also pursued his study of medicine under the 
guidance of Arabic physicians. Although he observed 
Jewish law in its entirety, he disguised himself as a native. 
It is even probable that during the month of Ramadan 
(ninth month of the Mohammedan year), he joined in the 
Tarawith prayers. Since he did not consider the Moslems 
as idolatrous, nor their place of worship a house of idolatry, 
he could enter a Mosque even during Ramadan, without 
violating his conscience as a loyal Jew. 

About the year 1165, Rabbi Judah ibn Shoshan was 
seized by the Moslems and executed. Maimonides was 
fearful that he might share the same fate as his friend and 
teacher. Very likely he had already been caught in the 
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net of the Almohades, but had been saved from death only 
by the intervention of his Moslem friend, Abul Arab ibn 
Moisha. 

Deciding to flee from the country, he set sail on a Satur- 
day night, the fourth of the month of Iyar, in the year 
1165, for Palestine, which was then a Christian country 
called the Kingdom of Jerusalem. Maimonides’ own 
account of his stormy voyage to the Holy Land gives us 
interesting glimpses into his personality: 


“On the evening of the first day of the week, the 
fourth of the month Iyar, I went to sea, and on Sabbath 
the tenth of Iyar, of the year 25, we had a dreadful 
storm; the sea was in a fury and we were in danger of 
perishing. Then I vowed to keep these two days as 
complete fast days for myself and my household, and 
all those connected with me, and to command my 
children to do the same throughout all their generations; 
they should also give charity according to their ability. 
For myself, I further vowed to. remain apart from 
human intercourse on every 10th of lyar, to speak to 
nobody and only to pray and to study, as on that day 
I saw no one on the sea except the Holy One, praised 
be His name, so will I see no one and stay with no one 
on that day in the years to come. On the evening of the 
first day of the week, the 3rd of Sivan, I landed safely 
and came to Acco, and by arriving in the land of Israel 
‘I escaped persecution. This day I vowed to keep as a 
day of rejoicing, festivity, and the distribution of charity, 
for myself and my house throughout all generations.” 


For the first time, he lived in a country under Christian 
domination. His contact with the Christians evidently 
did not impress him very favorably..One can readily under- 
stand the reason, for the hands of the Crusaders, who had 
killed many Jews during the year 1147, were still reeking 
with the blood of their victims. He regarded the images of 
Jesus and Mary, and the statues of the saints, before whom 
the Christians kneeled and prayed, as idols. He, therefore, 
considered the Christians to be different from the Moslems 
and put them in the category of idol-worshippers who did 
not believe in the unity of God. In the short time that he 
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was in Acco, he apparently did not associate with the 
knights and the ministers of the church to learn more 
about Christianity. -Upon leaving the country, there 
remained with him the impression that Christians were 
heathens. Even though they believed in the Bible and 
accepted the five books of Moses as well as the prophets 
as Holy, inspired by the Divine Spirit, he considered them 
idolators and so classified them in his Halakic work. 

He finally decided to leave for Egypt. Before leaving, 
he undertook a trip to Jerusalem sometime in the autumn 
of 1165. He also visited Hebron and then turned back to 
Acco whence he sailed to Alexandria, Egypt. 

It is very singular that Maimonides does not mention 
_ his father at all in the account of his journey from Morocco 
to Egypt. He writes as if he himself were the head of the 
family. Is there a likelihood that Maimun, the father of 
Moses, remained in Palestine or even Morocco? (It is 
worthy of note that Maimonides never mentioned either 
his mother or wife in all his writings.) 

Egypt had a considerable Jewish population at the time 
of Maimonides’ arrival there. Alexandria, Damietta, 
Bilbeys and Fostat (Old Cairo) had large Jewish com- 
munities. The Egyptian Jews enjoyed religious freedom. 
The Jewish community possessed autonomy in its internal 
affairs and was under the leadership of the Nagid (Prince) 
who represented all the Jews before the government. He 
had the power to supervise Jewish religious life and to 
appoint judges. He delegated some of his duties to his 
subordinate judges, but he had supreme power over the 
Egyptian Jews. 

Egypt also had a considerable number of Karaites, a 
Jewish heretical sect. Not having a Princesof their own, 
they too came under the supervision of the Nagid. They, 
however, exerted great influence from time to time upon 
the orthodox Jews who, on many occasions, adopted 
Karaite customs. The reason for this influence was probably 
a social one, since the Karaites constituted the wealthy 
class. However, another cause is more likely. The Karaites 
were also the privileged class in Egypt and were favored 
_ by the Fatimids who, being Shiites, the heretic sect of the 
Moslems, accepted only the written word of Koran and 
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rejected tradition, just as the Karaites did with EeopETE to 
the Bible and the oral tradition. _ 

When Maimonides arrived in Egypt, he did not look for 
a rabbinical position since he greatly disapproved of scholars 
who lived by their scholarship and made their learning a 
source of livelihood. He believed that a scholar should live 
like the ordinary man, by the toil of his hands, and that the 
public should never have respect for a scholar or his scholar- 
ship, if he derived his livelihood from his learning. He saw 
no objection, however, to a learned man investing his money 
with a partner and sharing the profits. Scholarship, how- 
ever, must never be made a business. Furthermore, being 
independent by nature, he would not accept a position 
which would make him a possible pliant tool in the hands 
of leaders. He was able to continue his scholarly research, 
because his brother David, who was engaged in the jewelry 
‘trade, supported the family. 


tl. 


In the year 1168, at the age of thirty-three, Maimonides 
brought to completion his commentary on the Mishna, 
Siraj, (the Luminary), which he had begun in 1158 while 
he was living in Cordova. He had to labor at this com- 
mentary under great hardships during his exile and while 
traveling in different countries and crossing the sea. He, 
therefore, begged his readers for leniency in case they found 
any errors. (See the end of Maimonides’ Commentary). 


The purpose of the Commentary, as he himself said, was 
to interpret the word as well as the meaning of the Mishna, 
because, to understand this code one must know the entire 
Talmud by heart—a task which is practically impossible, 
particularly when a Halaka is interpreted in different places 
in the Talmud. Therefore, he found it necessary to interpret 
the Mishna according to the Talmud. He made an effort 
also to give the decision of the Law. He next presented an 
“introduction to the student who desired to study the 
Talmud. Finally, he gave to the reader who was familiar 
with the Talmud, a ready guide to, and a digest of, it. 


In this commentary on the Mishna, he presented the 
Halaka in such a manner as to make it easy for a student 
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to understand the difficult passages in the Talmud. He 
wrote introductions to every section of the Mishna, par- 
ticularly to the last, the sixth, Tohorot, in which he described 
the different laws of purity and impurity, usually con- 
sidered the most complicated laws in the Talmud. 
_ In his commentary on the Mishna, Maimonides gave 
not only the decision of the Halaka as interpreted in the 
Talmud, but also found occasion for expounding his'philos- 
ophy of Judaism. In the tractate Sanhedrin, in the com- 
mentary on the tenth chapter where the Mishna reads, 
“All Israelites have a share in the Olam Haba”’ (the future 
world), he ventures a solution to the questions, ‘What is 
the Olam Haba?” and ‘‘Who is an Israelite?”’ 

After expounding his philosophy on the Future World 
and presenting his views on the Messiah, the Messianic 
Age, and Resurrection, he gives his definition of the Israelite 
_ who would have a share in the Olam Haba. He formulated 
thirteen articles of faith which every Jew had to accept. 

These were: 

: 1. Belief in the existence of a Creator who is the cause 
of all creation. 

2. Belief in the unity of God. 

3. Belief in His incorporeality, for of God no substance 
could be predicated. 

4. Belief that He has no beginning and He is eternal. 

5. Belief that He is our Master and that we must worship 
Him alone. 

6. Belief in prophecy. 

7. Belief that there was no prophet like Moses and that 
there never would be another like him. 

8. Belief that the Law which was given to Moses on 
- Mount Sinai came in its entirety from God. 

9. Belief in the eternity and immutability of the Law. 
10. Belief that God knows the acts and ways of man. 
11. Belief that God would reward the righteous and 
_ punish the wicked. 
12. Belief in the coming of Messiah. 
13. Belief in the resurrection of the dead. 
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Maimonides was the first to formulate thirteen principles 
of Judaism. In his time, when the Jews lived all over the 
known globe, and no central authority existed, it was almost 
presumptuous for a young man to declare that a Jew who 
does not believe in one of these thirteen principles would 
not share in the World to Come. Especially bold was his 
assertion that a Jew who believes that God is corporeal is 
to be considered a heretic. It is well known that, in his day, 
many rabbis of great learning held the opinions that God 
could be conceived as corporeal. Maimonides’ theory, 
which he later incorporated in his Mishne Torah, aroused 
the ire of many of the great rabbis. His thirteen principles 
of Judaism were generally accepted, but not without 
opposition, and later they were included in the synagogue 
ritual. The well known hymn, Yigdal, which is chanted in 
many synagogues, is a metrical reading of his thirteen 
principles. 

In his introduction to the tractate Abot, which deals 
with the ethics of the sages, he found occasion to include a 
special treatise on psychology and ethics, known as the 
Eight Chapters. In these Eight Chapters, he introduced 
Hellenistic ideas into Judaism, He based his ethics on the 
sayings of the sages and on the Aristotelian principles in 
the Nicomachean Ethics. 

The commentary on the Mishna was written by Maimon- 
ides in the Arabic language but in Hebrew letters. Some of 
the introductions were translated into Hebrew during his 
life-time, but the entire commentary was not translated 
- into Hebrew until the thirteenth century. 


Some biographers of Maimonides believe that this com- 
mentary is absolutely indispensable for understanding the 
Mishna. One cannot agree with this opinion. The Mishna 
may be understood without the commentary of Maimonides, 
for we have one written by one of the greatest of com- 
mentators, Rashi, who compiled his work a century earlier 
than Maimonides, and another excellent one by Obadiah 
of Bertinoro. Maimonides’ commentary is valuable chiefly 
because it renders the decisions of the Law. Without the 
aid of Maimonides’ commentary, the reader could not 
know these by consulting the Mishna alone. He would be 
compelled to consult the Talmud, not an easy matter since 


i 
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it is very complicated. Only a great talmudist, well equipped 
in rabbinical law, is able to formulate the decision of the 
Halaka from the Talmud. Moreover, Maimonides’ com- 
mentary on the Mishna simplifies the Talmud and makes 
it more comprehensible. 

While Maimonides was busy writing his commentary 
and at the same time was engaged in the study of medicine, 
Egypt underwent both a scholastic and a political revolu- 
tion. The country was ruled by the Fatimid Caliph who 
was a Shiite, a heretic. In the year 1171, by the order of 
Saladin, prayers were offered in the chief Mosque for the 
health of the Caliph of Bagdad who was a Sunnite, of the 
orthodox wing. A few days after this scholastic revolution 
took place, el Adid, the last Caliph of the Fatimid dynasty 
died, and Saladin became the Viceroy of Egypt. 

This revolution in the year 1171 induced Maimonides 
to leave Alexandria for Fostat where he was to remain the 
rest of his life. There were several reasons for his migration 

‘to Fostat. After finishing his commentary on the Mishna, 

he had intensively studied medicine and other sciences. 
Fostat was a more suitable place for him since Saladin 
established schools there for higher learning. 

His migration may also be explained by economic reasons. 
The family of Maimonides found it hazardous to conduct 
their jewelry business with Moslem countries that could 
be reached only by the Mediterranean Sea, which was no 
longer safe for Egyptian vessels because the combined fleet 
of the King of Jerusalem and of-his allies could always 
harass them, particularly since the fleet was besieging 
Damietta, a short distance from Alexandria. Situated on 
the Nile and not far from the Red Sea, Cairo was more 
advantageous for the business interests of Maimonides’ 
family. It is also likely that, being the capital, the place 
where the women of the Caliph’s harem resided, Cairo 
offered a better market for jewelry than Alexandria. 
Fostat had also been rebuilt since Saladin had become 

_ vizier, and its former inhabitants had returned thither. 
When Maimonides arrived in Fostat, Zuta was the Nagid. 
Having obtained his position from Saladin by bribery, and 
being responsible for the downfall of the most respected. 
Nagid Samuel, Zuta was hated and opposed by many Jews. 
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Maimonides shared this animosity and joined the opposi- 
tion to Zuta. 

The commentary on the Mishna which Maimonides com- 
pleted in the year 1168 did not make him renowned as a 
scholar even among the Jews in the Arabic-speaking coun- ~ 
tries, and he was not yet known to the public at large. But 
later, through services he performed for the Yemen Jews, . 
he became one of the most respected men among the Jews 
of Islamic countries. 

Yemen had come into the possession of the Shiite Mahdi 
who was as fanatical.in his religious convictions as the 
Almohades in Morocco. He could not tolerate any other 
religion but his own. He persecuted the Jews, giving them 
one of two alternatives: to accept Islam, or to leave the 
country. Many Jews became Moslems. A renegade tried 
to persuade the rest to accept Mohammed as the true 
Messiah, saying that there were many allusions to him 
in the Bible. 

In this state of affairs, another danger was added. A 
young man who proclaimed himself to be the forerunner of 
the Messiah, told the Jews to be in readiness for his appear- 
ance which was to take place shortly, when all their mis- 
fortunes would end. In such a state of affairs, the few 
leaders of the Jews who remained loyal to Judaism were in 
despair and, not being able to refute the renegade, sought 
help elsewhere. Jacob al Fayumi, one of the leaders of the 
community, carried their mission to Maimonides. A letter 
of counsel which became known as the ‘‘Iggeret Teman’’ 
(Letter to the South) and also as ‘‘Petach Tikvah’”’ (Gate 
of Hope) was addressed by Maimonides to the Yemen 
Jews. 

In his epistle to the Yemenites, Maimonides told them 
that he and the entire Jewish community in Egypt were 
very much grieved that they were persecuted. Jewish 
suffering, he wrote, was universal, in the East as well as 
the West. “I do not doubt,” he said, ‘‘that this period is 
the one to which our sages referred in which the sufferings 
precede the advent of the Messiah.’’ The sages had foreseen 
these sufferings and had prayed to God not to let them live 
through this interval. The Jews had been persecuted ever 
since the Torah had been given to them. Jewish persecutions 
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could be divided into three categories. First, those of 
Nebuchadnezzar and Titus who wanted to root out the | 
Jewish religion by destroying the Jewish people. Second, 
those of the Hellenes and the Persians who sought to 
abolish the Jewish religion by dispute and argumentation. 
Third, the sufferings which were more severe than the 
others and which were inflicted by those who wished to 
destroy the Jewish nation by creating a new religion similar 
to the Jewish religion. 

He advised his fellow-Jews of Yemen not to become dis- 
couraged by persecution which could not last forever. God | 
had already promised Jacob that his children, the Jews, 
would remain, while the nations who persecuted them would 
disappear. Then, Maimonides took up the arguments of 
the renegade, who maintained that the Bible had referred 
to Mohammed, and refuted them. As to the time when the 
Messiah would appear, Maimonides said that one could 
not know this with certainty for the time had not been 
revealed to any person. He declared, however, that the 
time of the Messiah would arrive when the Christians and 
the Moslems would be at the height of their power with 
their kingdoms spread all over the world, and he was con- 
vinced that the Jews would never have a kingdom of their 
own. ‘I have a great and wonderful tradition,’ Maimon- 
ides said, ‘“‘which I received from my father, which he 
received from his father, and this tradition goes back to the 
beginning of the exile from Jerusalem.” The tradition was 
to the effect that prophecy would again reveal itself in 
Israel in the year 4976, (1216 c. E.), and there was no 
doubt that this event would be the forerunner of the 
coming of the Messiah. 

Maimonides explained that the cause of the appearance 
of so many deceivers lay in the fact that the Messianic 
period was approaching. In sending his epistle to the Jews 
of Yemen, he begged them to read it in every community 
to fortify their hearts and to encourage the people. He 
further suggested to them that they do not disclose his 
letter to the Moslems as they might inflict severe punish- 
ment upon him. He realized the dangers of writing such a 
letter but, when so important a request was made of him, 
he set at naught his personal safety. 
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Thus, in this letter, he tried to persuade the Yemenite 
Jews to remain faithful to Judaism since persecutions would 
never destroy the Jews; and he showed them that, on the 
contrary, the oppressors are destroyed, and cited illustra- 
tions from history. 

The Jews of Yemen followed the advice of Maimonides, 
uncomplainingly bore their suffering, and remained loyal 
to the Jewish religion. The persecutions did not last long, 
for in the year 1174, Turan Shah, the brother of Saladin, 
conquered Yemen and delivered the Jews from the fanatics. 
They now enjoyed the same religious freedom as the Jews 
in Egypt. Economic as well as spiritual conditions changed 
for the better. Maimonides was now idolized in Yemen; 
he became the most popular person there. In the daily 
sanctification prayers (Kaddish) a special prayer was 
inserted for the welfare of Moses ben Maimun. We may 
assume that this epistle also gave him great prestige in 
Egypt, the country of his adoption. 


The epistle to Yemen presented Maimonides’ views on 
the most important principles of Judaism. He believed 
that the age when the Jews suffered so painfully throughout 
the world, in Europe from the Crusaders, in Andalusia 
from the Almohades, in Morocco, and now in Yemen, was 
the time of the ‘“‘Agony of the Messiah.”’ He furthermore 
held that the conquest of the world by the Cross and the 
Crescent, heralded the approach of the Messianic Age. 
One sees from this letter, also, that Maimonides maintained 
that, before the advent of the Messiah, a prophet who 
would be a scholar would arise in Palestine. 


During the year 1174, a great tragedy befell the house- 
hold of Maimonides. This was the death of his beloved 
brother David, whose success in the jewelry business had 
enabled Maimonides to engage peacefully in the study of 
Jewish law and in the sciences. The ship on which David 
was traveling on the Indian Ocean sank, and David went 
down with it. All his jewelry and assets, and the money 
which people had entrusted to him were lost. Maimonides 
was left penniless. 


In later years, he described his grief in a letter to Rabbi 
Japhet of Acco, giving us an insight into his state of mind. 
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“In Egypt, I underwent great and severe misfortunes, 
partly owing to illness and loss of property and partly 
owing to informers who were scheming to kill me, but 
the greatest misfortune which finally befell me caused 
me more grief that anything I heretofore suffered, that 

is the death of the just one who was drowned in the 
Indian Ocean, and with him was lost considerable money 
belonging to me, himself and others. He left me his 
widow and a little daughter. For nearly a year after 
I received the sad news, I lay ill on my bed, afflicted 
with fever and despair. Eight years have since passed 
and I still mourn, and there is no consolation. What 
can console me? He grew up on my knees; he was my 
brother; he was my disciple. ‘He was engaged in business 
and earned an income that I might stay at home and 
continue my studies. He was learned in the Talmud, the 
Bible and grammar. Seeing him was my chief joy. 
Now he has gone to life eternal and has left me in a 
turmoil in a strange land. Whenever I see his hand- 
writing or one of his books, my pain and my grief are 
awakened anew. In short, ‘I will go down into the grave 
unto my son, mourning.’ Were not the study of the 
Torah my delight and did not the study of the sciences 
divert me from my grief, I would have succumbed in 
my misery.” 
After the death of his brother, he was left with a large 
family and without any income.- He could easily have 
obtained a position as dayyan or some other rabbinical 
position, but he would not violate his principle of not using 
his scholarship in the Torah as a means of livelihood. Even 
in his despair, he would make no compromise. He always 
practised what he preached. He turned to medicine as a 
means of support. He was as yet an unknown man in this 
field, and, consequently, his practice was not extensive nor 
his fees substantial. He, therefore, turned to lecturing on 
philosophical subjects. In this way, Maimonides faced the 
problem of meeting the economic responsibilities of his 
family. 
Maimonides’ authority over the Jews in Egypt manifested 
itself more strongly when the Nagidut was temporarily 
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abolished and an Exilarchate was established. The opposi- 
tion to the Nagid Zuta, of which Maimonides was a member 
if not the spiritual leader, won a victory over the most 
hated Nagid. This victory, however, was not due to the 
strength of the oppositions itself, but rather to the political 
circumstances then existing in Egypt. In 1176, after defeat- 
ing his rivals in Syria, Saladin returned to Egypt as King 
of both countries. His triumph was utilized by the opposi- 
tion against the hated Nagid, Zuta, to remove him from 
his position. 

Being the capital of Syria, Damascus was the seat of 
the Exilarch who claimed descent from the family of David. 
When Saladin proclaimed himself the King of Egypt as 
well as of Syria, he transferred his capital from Damascus 
to Cairo. The opposition to Zuta persuaded the Saladin 
government to transfer the Exilarchate from Damascus 
to Cairo, since it would be more appropriate for the Jews 
to have the Exilarch in Cairo, which was now the capital 
of the Kingdom. Judah, the son of Josiah, the grandson of 
Solomon of Damascus, was brought to Fostat (Cairo) and 
was proclaimed the Exilarch of the entire Kingdom. Thus, 
the opposition not only removed Zuta from his office but 
also abolished the Nagzdut and established an Exilarchate. 

The belief expressed by some scholars that Maimonides 
was a Nagid is groundless. Not only was he not a Nagid, 
but he actually helped to abolish that office and establish 
an Exilarch. Since Maimonides was responsible for bring- 
ing Judah to Egypt, he became influential with the Exilarch, 
who not only countersigned some of Maimonides’ decrees, 
but also issued a patriarchal ordinance making all Maimon- 
ides’ decisions in the Law final, and forbidding anyone 
from questioning them. 

Maimonides was the greatest scholar of that day in 
Egypt. He possessed, undoubtedly, more knowledge of 
the Jewish Law than any of the other rabbis there. He was 
very popular because of his writings, his Commentary on 
the Mishna, and his letter to the Yemen Jews. Now with 
the authorization of the Exilarch, he became spiritual 
leader of Israel throughout the entire Kingdom of Saladin. 
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In 1180, Maimonides completed his magnum opus, the 
“Mishne Torah” (The Second Torah) or as it is also known, 
the “Yad Ha-Hazakah’’ (Strong Hand). Written in 
Mishnaic Hebrew, it comprised all the Biblical laws and 
other laws and customs in existence up to his own time. 
This work, divided into fourteen books, was completed 
after ten years of enormous labor. Each book dealt with 
several topics of Jewish law. 


In a short introduction, Maimonides states that all the 
commandments as well as their interpretations were given 
to Moses on Mount Sinai. The Torah was the written law, 
while Mitzvah was the interpretation and was called the 
Oral Law. Then he relates the history of the tradition and 
lists all the sages from Moses to Rabbi Judah, the Nasi, the 
compiler of the Mishna, mentioning by name the more 
important ones from Rabbi Judah, the Nasi, up to Rav 
Ashi, the compiler of the Gemara. He enumerates forty 
generations from Moses to Rav Ashi. 


“In our days,’ said Maimonides, ‘‘when scholars are 
few and scholarship rare, I, Moses, the son of Maimun the 
Spaniard, am compiling a book on the entire Jewish Law 
without discussions or debates, wherein all the laws are 
clearly explained.’’ He claimed, in short, that his book 
included all the laws from the Bible down to the compilation 
of the Talmud as they were interpreted by the Gaonim. 
He even contended that it was not necessary to consult 
any other work except his for a knowledge of the Jewish 
Law. ‘Therefore,’ he said, ‘‘I call this book Mishne Torah 
(The Second Torah).”’ 


In the first book, Sefer ha-Mada, Maimonides codifies 
the laws relating to the thirteen principles of Judaism, 
which he had already formulated in his commentary on 
the Mishna. He considers a Jew who does not believe in 
any of the thirteen principles to be a heretic. He names 
five different categories of men whom he calls minim 
(heretics). First, there are those who maintain there is no 
God; second, those who do not believe in the unity of God; 
third, those who maintain that God is corporeal; fourth, 
those who say that God did not create the world ex nzhilo; 
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and fifth, those who worship stars and planets. Because 
he placed. among the heretics those who believed that the 
Creator was corporeal, he aroused the ire of the rabbis of 
that period. The conception that God was corporeal had 
been popular among the Jews for many centuries. Maimon- 
ides thus excluded a large portion of the Jewish people and 
also many prominent rabbis from the Olam Haba (The 
World to Come). Rabbi Abraham ben David of Posquiéres, 
France, in his Hassagot (Criticism) on the Mishne Torah, 
very rigorously objected to Maimonides’ doctrine and 
expressed himself thus: ‘‘Greater and better people than 
he believe in this idea.’’? Maimonides dealt also at length 
with the problems of Free-will and Providence. He gave 
the order of the daily prayers and those of the Sabbath 
and various holidays, at the end of the second book. 

In the remaining books, he sets forth the rest of the 
laws. He divides them into two definite classes, the laws 
in the Bible, and the laws which were handed down by 
Soferim (scribes). He regards as biblical not only the laws 
which are enumerated in the Torah, but also those derived 
from them by the soferim by analogy. He also considers 
as biblical all the laws which the rabbis had by tradition 
assigned to Moses. Hs regards all the laws which were 
introduced by the sages through midoth, i. e. logical argu- 
ments, as rabbinical and not biblical. 

Maimonides completed the Mishne Torah when he was 
forty-five years of age. He did not write this book in regular 
sequence, but wrote various sections at different times— 
a procedure which is discernible throughout this great work. 

What was Maimonides’ purpose in writing the Mishne 
Torah? Did he intend, as his contemporaries charged, to 
supplant the Talmud? There seemed at first to be grounds 
for this charge in the fact that he did not mention the name 
of any of the Tannaim or Amoraim. Further, he had stated 
in his introduction that anyone familiar with the Pentateuch 
would, after reading his Mishne Torah, have a knowledge 
of all the Oral Laws without having recourse to any other 
book. The charge of his contemporaries is maintained by 
some modern scholars. 

This charge, however, cannot be sustained, because 
Maimonides mentions the Talmud in many passages of 
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his book. By doing so, he invites the scholars, who read his 
book, to consult the Talmud for reference or comparison. 
Furthermore, in the first book of the Mishne Torah, he 
lays particular stress upon continually studying the Talmud. 
From all this we’see that he did not wish to dispense with — 
it. 

However, his explanation as to why he did not mention 
the names of the Tannaim and Amoraim in the Mishne 
Torah was far from satisfactory. Did he seek to compile 
his Mishne Torah with Rabbi Judah’s code, the Mishna, 
as a model, as most of the scholars maintain? This theory 
is untenable. Maimonides cannot be called a codifier, for 
a codifier does not add new laws for which he has no authority, 
nor does he decide the law against the sources. In many 
cases Maimonides decided the law contrary to the decisions 
in the Talmud and in the works of the Gaonim. We realize, 
then, that the statement in his introduction that, if one 
studies his book as well as the Torah, one would not need 
to study any other book meant that he believed that his 
work bore a resemblance. to the Torah rather than to the 
Mishna. . 

What then, was the purpose of Maimonides in compiling 
the Mishna Torah? The answer to this question, undoubt- 
edly, is connected with his conception of the Messianic 
Age. It is clear from the ‘‘Iggeret ha-Shemad,” and par- 
ticularly, his ‘‘Iggeret Teman,” that he expected that the 
Messiah would shortly arrive. In the latter work, he had 
held that the persecutions of the Jews under Christian 
rule in France and Germany, and the persecutions in the 
countries under Moslem control, undoubtedly were the 
predicted Jewish agony before the advent of the Messiah. 
He also believed that the Messianic Age would be nigh 
just when the power of the Christians and the Moslems 
was at its height and their kingdoms were spreading through- 
out the world. 

That was' precisely the situation when Maimonides was 
working on his Mishne Torah. The critical moment had 
arrived, and he had no doubt that the Messiah would soon 
come. He said that the prophets had foretold that this 
very age, in which he and his contemporaries were living, 
was that of the Messianic era. Maimonides, it will be 
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recalled, gave as the date of the returning of prophecy to 
Israel, the year 4976 A.M., i. e., 1216 Cc. E. which he believed 
would be followed very shortly by the coming of the 
Messiah. 

Maimonides, then, expected the return of the Jews to 
Palestine, shortly. This view does not conflict with his 
rationalism. He was not a mystic. He did not represent 
the Messiah as a supernatural person. He expressed his 
' views on this subject a number of times in his writings. 
He held that Messiah would be a mortal, a king, a descen- 
dant of the house of David, a man wiser than Solomon, and 
a prophet next in greatness to Moses. The returning of 
the Jews to Palestine would not be a supernatural event, 
as many believed, but would be the aftermath of a victory 
by the King over those in possession of the Holy Land, 
making it possible for the Jews to return. 

Since Maimonides expected the Messiah to arrive soon, 
he prepared a Jewish Constitution for the occasion. He 
wrote this Constitution on the model of the Torah and not 
on that of the Mishna. Since a constitution does not give 
the names of authorities, he did not mention the names of 
individual scholars, but referred to the Tannaim, or Amoraim, 
or Gaonim, only collectively. Since a constitution sets 
forth not only the laws but also the principles of government, 
as the Bible, for example, does, his Mishne Torah presented 
the principles and administration of Jewish government 
under the elements of the law. In the first book, he gave 
the principles of Judaism, and in the other books he codified 
all the laws. As the Unity of God is expressed in the first 
of the ten commandments, so is the Unity of God set 
forth at the beginning of the Mishne Torah. 

That Maimonides wished to have his book second to the 
Torah of Moses is evident from the title, Mishne Torah 
(The Second Torah). He divided his book into fourteen 
parts because fourteen is the numeral value of the word 
Yad, part of the phrase “Yad Ha-Hazaka”’ occurring in 
the last verse of the Pentateuch which reads, ‘‘To the 
strong hand, the great vision (prophecy) which Moses 
showed before the eyes of the entire Jewish People.’ 


«* This translation is in accordance with the traditional Jewish inter- 
pretation of this passage. See also Targum Onkelos. 


’ 
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At the time when Maimonides was compiling the Mishne 
Torah, he wrote also a book called ‘‘Sefer Ha-Mitzvot,” 
the Book of Precepts. The reason for writing it was that 
he sought to correct the errors of those who included non- 
biblical precepts among the six hundred and _ thirteen 
biblical precepts, which he had enumerated in his Mishne 
Torah. He called this new book an introductory work to 
the Mishne Torah itself. He wrote this book in the Arabic 
language but, in later days, regretted that he had not writ- 
ten it in Hebrew. It was translated into Hebrew in the 
first part of the thirteenth century. There have been three 
translations, one by Abraham ibn Hasdai, another by 
Moses ibn Tibbon, and a third by Solomon ibn Ayyub of 


_ Béziers, France. (The Arabic text was edited by M. Bloch, 


“Le Livre des Precepts par Moise ben Maimon.’’) 


The Mishne Torah was welcomed by most of the Jews — 
of Egypt. However, some obscure rabbis, either out of 
envy, or jealousy, or for other personal reasons, began 
finding fault with the work. One of the main opponents of 
Maimonides was Samuel ben Ali, the head of the Yeshiva 
in Bagdad. His opposition to Maimonides was not based 
alone on the merits of the Mishne Torah or his disagreement 
with decisions therein, but on profounder differences on the 
conceptions of Judaism which each entertained. Maimon- 
ides maintained that the leadership of the Jews should be 
vested in the Exilarch, the political leader (in this, Maimon- 
ides proved himself a pioneer of Jewish Nationalism), on 
the other hand, Samuel ben Ali believed that leadership 
should be vested in a man of spiritual authority, such as 
Gaon, and sought to abolish the office of the Exilarch. It 


_ was due only to Maimonides’ influence that this office was 


not abolished. Samuel ben Ali’s animosity toward Maimon- 
ides can be readily understood since he was responsible for 
thwarting ben Ali’s life’s ambition to abolish the Exilarchate, 
and to proclaim himself the sole leader of the Babylonian 
Jews. : 
When Maimonides’ work reached France, at that time 
the center of Jewish scholarship, the rabbis received it 
with some acclamation, although not with entire approval 
of his method. They saw that the book was a product of 
one of the greatest Jewish scholars, that it was not the work 
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of an ordinary rabbi. However, one French scholar, Abra- 
ham ben David of Pasquiéres, known also as RaBad was 
very much opposed to the book and wrote Hassagot (criticism) 
which was not always fair to the author, whom he assailed — 
for his theological views, frequently indulging in severely 
acrimonious language including the use of such expressions 
as ‘‘This is not true,’’ ‘‘This reason has no sense.”’ 


The Mishne Torah was received generally with great 
praise. The rabbis consulted it on doubtful questions of the 
law. But it never acquired the status of a code like the 
Mishna. Many modern scholars believe that it was very 
fortunate that Maimonides’ Mishne Torah was not accepted 
as the last word in the Jewish law, as, otherwise, Judaism 
might have become a static religion incapable of further 
development. This theory and the fear underlying it, 
however, are unfounded. 

Jewish law was always elastic. During the Second 
Commonwealth the sages continually added new laws, so 
as to bring Jewish law into harmony with life. They did 
this by new interpretations of the verses of the Bible, 
modifications of ancient Halaka, and by the use of legal 
fictions. Although the Mishna was a code, it did not 
become the final word in Judaism. The Amoraim developed 
Jewish law further by interpretation of the Mishna. Even 
if the Mishne Torah had been accepted as a code, the 
evolution of Jewish law would not have ceased with it. 
The Mishne Torah, however, did become the standard book 
on Jewish law. Many commentaries have been written on 
it, one called ‘“‘Kesef Mishna’”” by Rabbi Joseph Caro, 
himself the author of a famous code,, the Shulchan Aruch. 
Vidal de Tolosa, who flourished in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, also wrote a commentary named, 
““Maggid Mishna.”’ 


IV. 


About the year 1190, Maimonides finished his second 
great work, ‘‘Dalalat al-Hairin,’’ or, in Hebrew, ‘‘Moreh 
Nebukim” (Guide to the Perplexed). Like his commentary 
on the Mishna, it was written in the Arabic language but 
with Hebrew characters. It was intended as a guide not 
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only for his disciple Joseph ibn Aknin, but for perplexed 
thinkers whose studies brought them into conflict with 
religion, and for students of philosophy bewildered by the 
ambiguous and figurative expressions employed in the 
Scriptures. 

In the Introduction, which was in the form of a letter to 
Aknin, Maimonides stated that upon receiving Aknin’s 
early letters from Alexandria, he had formed a high opinion | 
of him. His estimate of him rose still higher when he observed 
the acumen Aknin showed when he studied under him. 
Now that Aknin had left Egypt, his absence had prompted 
Maimonides to compose this work and send each chapter 
to Aknin as soon as it was completed. 

The Moreh Nebukim is divided into three parts, besides 
the Introduction. In the first part, Maimonides deals with 
the interpretations of biblical anthropomorphism. He says 
here that some of the anthropomorphic words used are 
homonymous, that is, have several meanings. Other words 
are imperfectly homonymous, being employed in some 
instances only figuratively: He deals with the various 
divine attributes which should not be applied directly or 
indirectly to God. 

In the second part, he sets forth his proofs for the exis- 
tence of one Creator, the Primal Cause, who is incorporeal, 
and without resemblance or relation to anything in the 
world of the senses. He also treats of the ‘intelligences’ of 
the spheres, which he identified with the angels mentioned 
in the Bible. He discusses the theory of Creatio ex-Nihilo 
which he accepted, and the Maaseh Bereshit (the Account 
of the Creation). He also deals at length with the problem 
of prophecy. 

He holds that Prophecy is a divine gift, the requisites 
for which are perfection of all one’s faculties as well as 
possession of a sound body. The mind has to be cultivated, 
the imagination developed, and the moral sense refined. To 
be a prophet, one has to possess courage and intuition and 
to have control over sensual thoughts; no wicked or ignorant 
person can become one. One has also to obtain special 
training and education. The philosophers held that prophecy 
itself is an actual faculty of man that could be achieved, 
but Maimonides maintains that only God confers the gift. 
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The mere possession of abilities does not make one eligible, 
unless God bestows upon him the gift of prophecy. 

In part three, Maimonides enters, with great caution, 
upon an explanation of the Maaseh Merkabah, the, story 
of the Divine Chariot, which Ezekiel described in his 
vision. Although Maimonides knew he was forbidden by 
Law to teach these mysteries, he overcomes this difficulty. 
He asserts that oral instruction on this subject is per- 
mitted when the pupil possesses unusual qualifications, 
although even then, only the titles of the chapters could be 
transmitted. Such restrictions upon this study explains 
why the secret of this mystery had been forgotten by the 
Jews. On one hand, he realizes the external obstacles of 
writing about the mysteries of the Divine Chariot (met- 
aphysics), yet, on the other hand, if he had refused to write 
about them, his knowledge of the subject would have died 
with him, thus depriving those who were perplexed, of his 
aid. Thus, in either case, he would have been guilty of 
intellectual wrong-doing; therefore, he decided to set down 
his views without divesting the subject altogether of its 
mysterious character. His explanations would then be 
fully intelligible to the philosopher, but designedly not to 
the ordinary reader for whom they would be mere paraphrases 
of the Biblical text. 

In the same book, he also sets forth his opinions on 
Providence. According to him, every rational individual 
is under Divine Providence, but in the case of animals only 
the species is, not the creature itself. Divine Providence 
manifests itself to man in varying degrees, depending upon 
the man himself. The greater the perfection he attains, the 
greater the benefits extended to him. Providence is be- 
neficient to those who are perfect in their conception of God, 
and who always direct their minds towards Him. But God 
permits those who are perfect in their knowledge of Him 
to enjoy His presence only when they meditate upon Him. 
When their thought are engaged in other matters, Divine 
Providence departs from them. The temporary withdrawal 
of Providence in this instance is not in the same category 
as its complete absence in those who do not reflect on 


God at all. 
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He also gives reasons for the promulgation of the Precepts, 
every one of which, whether positive or negative, has its 
usefulness. He divides them into two classes, those dealing 
with relations between man and God, and those bearing 
upon relations between man and man. God issued all of 
them for the purpose of improving man’s mental and 
physical condition. Those between man and God are 
intended to impart the true knowledge of man. Those 
between man and man are to remove injustice and to 
establish a righteous social order. (He divided the Precepts 
into fourteen classes, as he had already done in his book, 
Sefer ha-Mitzvot). 

In his book, Moreh Nebukim, as well as in his Com- 
mentary on the Mishna, Maimonides endeavors to prove 
his views on philosophy and psychology by citing verses 
in the Bible into which he reads his ideas. In doing so, 
he followed the method of the sages who tried to read 
into the Bible their Halakic point of view. This attempt 
to derive various ideas of theology and ethics from the 
Bible is apparent throughout the Midrashim. The same 
method was applied by Philo and followed by many of 
the Church Fathers. Saadia Gaon, also quoted verses 
from the Bible to corroborate his theories. Maimonides’ 
method of extracting his philosophical and ethical concep- 
tions from biblical texts was more comprehensive and 
elaborate than that of earlier thinkers. 

Maimonides has been accused of trying to harmonize 
Hellenism and Judaism and to bring Aristotelian ideas into 
the Bible. He has also been charged with trying to force 
interpretations so as to make biblical theology harmonize 
with Aristotelian metaphysics. These charges are really 
groundless. He was a Jew first of all. It is true that he had 
great admiration for Hellenist culture, particularly for the 
philosophy of Aristotle, but he did not slavishly accept it. 
He rejected Aristotle’s idea of the eternity of the universe, 
not because certain passages in the Scriptures asserted the 
idea of Creation, but because he was not convinced that 
the idea of the eternity of the universe as taught by Aristotle 
had been proven. 

Spinoza declared that Maimonides’ method of reconciling 
the Scriptures with reason had no real basis, and that to 
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explain the words of the Scriptures according to precon- 
ceived opinions, twisting them about and completely 
changing the literal sense, as Maimonides tried to do, 
was harmful, useless and ‘absurd. This severe criticism 
is not justified. These two thinkers differed radically 
in their views on the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
Spinoza believed that Moses did not write the Pentateuch 
but that Ezra, at a later period, was the author; therefore, 
Spinoza thought the Torah is a book which might have 
errors and limitations. Maimonides, on the other hand, 
believed that God gave the Torah, in its entirety, to Moses 
and hence that it is infallible. If science and reason con- 
tradict the words of the Torah, such words are to be explained 
allegorically, but are not to be dismissed, for they are 
divine. Even the Talmud had declared that the Torah 
spoke in the language of the people, locuta est lex lingua 
hominum, so that they should be able to understand its 
meaning. Maimonides regarded Judaism not as a dead 
corpse but as a living religion. He could not imagine that 
the precepts given to the Jews should have no basis in 
reason; he was sure that there must have been a motive. 
He made it clear that every precept given to the Jews was 
for some social purpose. He believed that the precepts 
were given to the Jews to improve their intellect and 
morals, and to make them a holy nation. 


The keynote of Maimonides’ interpretation of the precepts 
was that they were for the benefit of the people themselves 
rather than for some advantage to God. In this respect, he 
followed the teachings of the prophets and the Pharisees. 
God receives nothing through the people’s observance of 
the precepts. If a man obeys the laws, his obedience enures 
to his own good. 

Maimonides rejects the claim of some people who regard 
themselves as perfect and believe they do not need the 
precepts for further perfection of their character. He holds 
that the Jewish Law is divine and immutable and, since 
the human being is never perfect, to be observed forever. 
Law was divinely given, it is to be universally applied, 
and is to be followed irrespective of times or places. It is 
not medicine, the administering of which depends es 
varying conditions, persons and times. 
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The view that certain laws no longer have a raison d’étre 
and need not be observed, is a mistaken one, Furthermore, 
the Jewish law must not be abrogated, because the chain 
of Jewish history might be broken. Maimonides observed 
even the customs to which he was opposed, since they had 
been maintained by the Jews for many generations; he 
followed the tradition so as not to destroy the unity of the 
Jewish people. However, he did not engage in the practices 
which were based on superstitions or some tenet to which 
Judaism was opposed. The precepts would be abolished 
only when the Jewish people as a whole reached perfection, 
that is in the Olam Haba (The Future World). It would 
not be necessary to observe the commandments and precepts 
there. The righteous would sit with crowns on their heads 
and enjoy the Divine Glory. > 

The Moreh Nebukim work was translated into Hebrew 
by Samuel ibn Tibbon during the lifetime of Maimonides, 
and later by Jehudah Al-Harizi. It was translated into 
Latin in the thirteenth century, and later it appeared in a 
number of other languages. Many commentaries have 
been written on it, the most outstanding ones being by 
Moses Narboni, Shem-Tob, Profit Duran (Efodi), Crescas, 
and Isaac Abarbanel. 


We 


Maimonides was not only a great philosopher and 
Talmudist, but also a well-known physician whose fame 
had spread through the entire country. Members of the 
nobility as well as the common people sought his medical 
advice. . 

It was said that the King of the Franks in Ascalon 
(Richard) invited Maimonides to become his physician, 
but that Maimonides declined the honor. He was not eager 
to live in the Christian countries where the Jews were so 
greatly persecuted. He preferred his adopted land. By 
education and by culture, he felt himself more akin to the 
Moslems than to the Christians. 

Abd al Latif, the well-known physician of Bagdad, said 
that one of his reasons for spending some time in Egypt 
was to make the acquaintance of Musa ibn Maimun. The 
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Arabic poet and kadhi, al Said ibn Sena al Mulk, wrote a 
poem in honor of Maimonides, in which he said: 


“Galen’s art heals only the body, 

But abu-Amrun’s, the body and the soul. 

His knowledge made him the physician of the century. 

He could heal with his wisdom, the sickness of ignorance. 

If the moon would submit to his art 

He would deliver her of her spots 

At the time of the full moon, cure her of her defects, 

And, at the time of her conjunction, save her from 
waning.” 


Maimonides practised medicine very conscientiously. 
He was so busy that he could not read many of the medical 
works he would have liked to read. He regretted this, for, 
as he told ibn Aknin, a lover of truth cannot have sound 
theories on medicine unless he can prove them by reference 
to the proper sources. He never prescribed drugs as long 
as he could cure the patient by a proper diet. He resorted 
to drugs for his patients only when absolutely necessary. 
He never wrote a prescription unless its efficacy was assured 
by the great masters in medicine. 

In his writings on medicine, as in his writings on the 
Talmud, he used lucid language and arranged his ideas 
logically and systematically. He attempted to consider 
critically all that had been previously written on the sub- 
ject. He was a voluminous writer of medical works, which 
were composed in Arabic, in the simple semi-philosophical 
style of Averroés and Avicenna. Some of his books were 
translated into Hebrew and Latin. His book, ‘‘Aphorisms,”’ 
(Fusul Musu) Pirke Moshe, which consists of fifteen hundred 
Aphorisms, and is divided into twenty-four chapters, is 
one of his important contributions and deals with various 
phases of medicine. He treats here of anatomy, physiology 
and pathology, of aetiology, and specific therapeutics. He 
deals with different causes of fever; he writes about gyne- 
cology, the practice of personal hygiene, gymnastics, and 
physical training. 

Another popular medical book that he wrote deals with 
the General Rules of Health. It was dedicated to the Sultan, 
el Afdal. Maimonides pays considerable attention to rules 
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on diet, and he stressed the importance of taking care of 
one’s stomach. He realizes the ill effects caused by con- 
stipation, and shows how this might be avoided. He warns 
against overeating, to which he traces many illnesses. 
People do not overfeed their cattle, yet they do gorge their 
own stomachs. They even do not take the necessary physical 
exercise. Maimonides says that one should consult a physician 
not only when seriously ill but when showing even the 
slightest symptoms of illness. One should not wait until 
one becomes dangerously sick, when it may be too late. 
Convalescents and elderly people, especially, should fre- 
quently consult their physicians. He does not agree with 
those who believe that nature alone would effect a cure 
and that one can altogether dispense with drugs. 

He believed that wine moderately taken is healthful; 
that it is a remedy in curing illness; that it is more con- 
ducive to the health of older people than that of younger 
people; and that it is particularly strengthening to those 
who are aged and feeble. Unfortunately, many people 
indulge in it to the point of intoxication, when it is very 
injurious to the body. He demolishes the false theory of 
those who held that intoxication once a month is beneficial. 

In this book, he also laid great stress upon cleanliness, 
as important in preserving the general health and serving 
as an aid in healing many diseases. He emphasizes the 
value of breathing fresh, dry air as necessary to keep the 
body in health. 

He wrote other books on medicine and dealt with such 
themes as asthma, hemorrhoids, reptile poisons. He also 
wrote a book on sex, in which he named drugs to be admin- 
istered and certain foods to be eaten or avoided to cure 
various maladies. 

His own activities as a physician and his daily routine 
he fully described in a letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon in a 
unique autobiographical passage: 


“T dwell at Mizr [Fostat] and the Sultan resides at 
Kahira [Cairo]; these two places are two Sabbath days’ 
journey [about one mile and a half] distance from each 
other. My duties to the Sultan are very heavy. I am 
obliged to visit him every day, early in the morning; 
and when he or any of his children, or any of the inmates 
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of his Harem are indisposed, I dare not quit Kahira, but 
must stay during the greater part of the day in the 
palace. It also frequently happens that one or two of 
the royal officers fall sick, and I must attend to their 
healing. Hence, as a rule, I repair to Kahira very early 
in the day, and even if nothing unusual happens, I do 
not return to Mizr until the afternoon. Then I am 
almost dying with hunger. I find the ante-chamber 
filled with people, both Jews and Gentiles, nobles and 
common people, judges and bailiffs, friends and foes—a 
mixed multitude, who await the time of my return. 

“IT dismount from my animal, wash my hands, go 
forth to my patients, and entreat them to bear with me 
while I partake of some slight refreshments, the only 
meal I take in the twenty-four hours. Then I attend 

‘ to my patients, and write prescriptions and directions 
for their several ailments. Patients go in and out until 
nightfall, and sometimes even, I solemnly assure you, 
until two hours and more in the night. I converse with 
and prescribe for them while lying down from sheer 
fatigue, and when night falls I am so exhausted that I 
can scarcely speak. 

“In consequence of this, no Israelite can have any 
private interview with me, except on the Sabbath. 
On that day the whole Congregation, or, at least the 
majority of the members, come to me after the morning 
service, when I instruct [advise] them as to their pro- 
ceedings during the whole week; we study together 
a little until noon, when they depart. Some of them 
return, and read with me after the afternoon service 
until evening prayers. In this manner I spend that 
day.” 

In his letter to Aknin, he deplored the fact that his 

time was so taken up that he could not pursue his studies 
or even read any books. 


VI. 


During the last years of his life, Maimonides reached 
the highest position possible for a Jew in Egypt. His 
authority as a physician was well-established and he had 
great influence in the court of el Afdal. And yet, he remained 
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the same modest man that he had been in his early days 
in Morocco. He regarded his position as one of great 
responsibility and was not unduly flattered because of the 
personal fame and success it brought him. With his influence 
at Court, he did whatever he could to help his brother- 
Jews scattered over the world. When Saladin conquered 
Palestine and Jerusalem, Maimonides persuaded him to 
permit the Jews to settle there. In his various letters, he 
encouraged many communities throughout the Diaspora 
to remain loyal to Judaism. He also became the recognized 
authority on rabbinics. Even some of his previous opponents 
accepted his decisions. 

A large correspondence developed between him and the 
scholars of other countries, particularly Palestine and 
Provence. ; 

Maimonides took a keen interest in Jewish affairs in 
Egypt. He was very active in obtaining ransom money for 
many Jewish prisoners who were captured during the wars 
between the Moslems and the Crusaders. He wrote letters 
to different communities to obtain the necessary funds to 
release the victims. The payment of ransom for the release 
of Jewish captives he considered a supreme duty of the 
whole Jewish people. With the assistance of other rabbis, 
he prepared various Takkanot (Ordinances) to improve the 
social life of the Jews in Egypt. 

Since he was very busy and occupied with numerous 

duties, he issued all the orders to be followed during the 
week at his home in Fostat where the congregation used 
to assemble every Sabbath. 
- An aristocrat by nature, he was, nevertheless, democratic 
in his relations with ordinary people. In letters to friends, 
who had been his guests, he always remembered to send 
regards from his servants whom he treated as equals in 
his household. Because he regarded scholarship as the 
acme of human attainment, he believed that the public 
should provide for the needs of those engaged in study. 
He did not, however, hold that a student should be exempt 
from work because he believed it to be below his dignity. 
A man should not derive his income from his studies but 
should be engaged in some gainful occupation, no matter 
how humble. 
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That Maimonides was richly endowed with humane 
feelings is shown by his attitude towards the slave and the 
laborer. Although he never advised complete abolition of 
slavery, which was a recognized institution in his day, 
yet he sought to ease the conditions of the slaves and to 
modify harsh laws governing them. He disapproved of 
cruelty, in any form, to slaves, whether pagan or Jewish. 
In principle, he was opposed to slavery and advised the 
Jews rather to hire employees than to buy slaves. In 
litigation between employer and employee, Maimonides 
usually showed an inclination to favor the employee. 

Charity, according to Maimonides, was one of the great- 
est institutions in Jewish life, ranking in importance next 
to ransom for release of Jewish captives. He divided the 
dispensers of charity into eight classes according to rising 
degrees of worth, the highest being those who make it pos- 
sible for the needy person to establish himself in business 
so that he should not be compelled to apply for charity. 


Maimonides lived at a time when people were persecuted 
in the name of religion. The Jews were persecuted in Spain 
_and Morocco for not accepting Islam; and, in France and 
Germany, for not accepting Christianity. He believed 
that the Jewish religion was a heritage of the Jews alone, 
since they had voluntarily accepted it on Mt. Sinai; it 
ought, therefore, not be imposed upon other races or nations. 
But, if anyone wishes to embrace the Jewish religion, he 
should be made welcome. Although his forefathers were 
heathens, such a proselyte could, like the rest of the Jews, 
invoke God in the prayers which read: “‘God, our God, 
and the God of our fathers.’”’ Maimonides thus demon- 
strated that, although the Jewish religion had been accepted 
only by the Jews, it need not be confined to them alone or 
to Semites in general. Anyone who became a proselyte 
was entitled to all the privileges of a Jew. In this time, 
Christian lands were regarded as the homes of Christians 
only and Islamic lands of Moslems only. In his Constitution 
for the future Jewish State, Maimonides advocated equal 
rights for gentiles in Palestine. He maintained that under 
no circumstance should Jews forcibly compel them to 
accept the Jewish religion. The only requirement for cit- 
izenship for the gentiles was observance of the seven 
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precepts of Noah,—injunctions against idolatry, blasphemy, 
homicide, incest, robbery, dismembering live animals, and 
anarchy. These are not paiticularly Jewish laws but come 
under the class of jus gentium, the laws of society, and 
should be observed by every civilized person. 


He displayed as liberal an attitude to the Karaites as 
he did to the followers of other religions. He did not con- 
sider them heretics nor abuse them, for, he held they had 
no choice when born and should not be held responsible 
for the schism introduced by their forefathers. 

By his writings, Maimonides made many friends, but 
also many opponents. He was very devoted to his admirers 
and acted as a father toward them; yet, he showed no 
malice or vindictiveness toward his opponents. He had no 
fears that their slanderous attacks would harm him, and 
he forgave those who indulged in them because they 
profited thereby. He forgave particularly those who slandered 
him on account of their ignorance. He gave Rabbi Pinhas, 
one of his bitter opponents, some friendly advice, namely, 
not to leave Egypt, where he had established himself and 
was safe, for some Christian country where he might be 
persecuted. 

Maimonides possessed great courage. When the question 
of faith and Judaism was involved, he disregarded all con- 
sideration for his own position or his personal safety, and 
fearlessly couched his views in writing even though he 
might be arrested by the Moslems for doing so. He wrote 
his letter to the Jews of Yemen at the risk of his life, because, 
with Judaism in danger, he was ready to sacrifice himself. , 
In his book, Moreh Nebukim, he displayed outstanding 
boldness in openly saying that Mohammed was not the 
true prophet, for it must be remembered that the work 
appeared in a country where Islam was the dominant 
religion. He asked his pupil Aknin, not to transcribe it 
into Arabic characters since the entire Islamic world would 
then be able to read it and his life might be endangered. 
In all his writings, from the Commentary on the Mishna 
to the Mishne Torah, he showed independence and heroism. 
He set forth his views fully, although they were often 
antagonistic to those held by leading scholars as well as 
the masses. Many of his ideas were at that time considered 
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heretical among the Jews. His ideas on the Messiah were 
particularly bold. In a period when the masses as well as 
the Rabbis believed that the Messiah would have super- | 
natural powers and would perform miracles, Maimonides 
was of the opinion that the Messiah would be a man born, 
and subject to death like any other mortal. He would 
conquer Palestine and unite the Jews into one nation. He 
would attempt no impossible physical changes in the world, 
perform no miracles, nor resurrect the dead. He would be 
a man like the Messiah, King David. In an age when 
not only the ordinary people but some scholars, as well, 
believed in superstition, he manifested great resoluteness in 
combating superstition and astrology, and wielded a sharp 
lance against them. 


His personal life was not a happy one. As a boy, he had 
had to wander from city to city in his native country, 
Andalusia, in mortal fear of the fanatics (Almohades). 
When he came to Egypt, his father died, and then his 
brother David, the main support of the family, was drowned 
in the Indian Ocean where all his assets were also lost. He 
married when he was forty-nine years old. The only daugh- 
ter of Maimonides died in her infancy. Abraham, his only 
son, was sickly throughout his boyhood. He himself suf- 
fered from illness. Already several years before his death, 
his hands used to tremble and he found it difficult to hold 
a pen. 

Moses ben Maimon died on the twentieth of the month 
- of Tebet, 4965 a. M., December 13, 1204c. E. Both admirers 

and opponents bewailed his passing and voiced their great 
‘grief. Public mourning was declared in the entire country 
of Egypt and, for three days, Jews and Moslems lamented. 
A general fast was proclaimed in Jerusalem. A portion of 
the Torah which is called the Tokahah was read in the 
synagogues, and the Haftorah was read from the first book 
of Samuel, concluding with the now significant verse, 
“The glory is departed from Israel, for the Ark of God is 
taken.”’ 

There is current among the Jewish people the saying 
“From Moses until Moses (Maimonides) there arose none 
like Moses.’”’ This expression came into vogue as early as 
the thirteenth century. We may say this verdict of the 
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people is the verdict of history. Moses, the son of Amram, 
who delivered the Jews from slavery and led them to the 
Promised Land was the first to write a Constitution,—the 
Torah. The second Moses (Maimonides), who likewise 
cherished the hope that, as a result of the wars between 
the Crescent and the Cross, the Jews would return to their 
country, Palestine, also wrote a Constitution,— the second 
next to the Torah. The first Moses died, apparently a dis- 
appointed man because he did not enter into the Promised 
Land with the Jews. Moses, the son of Maimum, likewise 
died a disappointed man, for he did not live to see the 
restoration of the Jews in Palestine nor the return of praph; 
ecy to Israel. 


VIi. 


Maimonides’ writings on Judaism influenced the the- 
ologians of the two sister religions, Islam and Christianity 
to a great extent. When the Moreh Nebukim was tran- 
scribed into the Arabic characters, soon after its completion, 
it took hold upon the Mohammedan world. Abd al-Latif, 
a contemporary Moslem theologian, read it; Arabic scholars 
lectured upon it to their pupils, and generally extolled it, 
except the section dealing with the theories on prophecy. 

Maimonides’ influence upon Christian theologians was 
even more significant. As a result of the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Fourth Crusade in 1204, and the con- 
sequent revelation of the treasures of Greek literature to 
European scholars, the Church in the thirteenth century 
paid considerable attention to the writings of Aristotle. 
Through commentaries of Averroés, who owed his fame to 
the Jewish translation of his works, Christian theologians 
were introduced to Aristotle, who made a profound impres- 
sion upon their thought. 

The Scholastics read and studied the Moreh Nebukim 
extensively. Alexander of Hales, ‘‘the master and the 
father’ of the Franciscan School, in his book ‘‘Summa,”’ 
frequently quoted Maimonides, as did also Albertus Magnus 
and John Scotus. Thomas Aquinas, who, in his lifetime, 
was accepted by the Dominicans as the greatest authority 
in theology, consulted the Moreh Nebukim frequently. 
Following in its author’s footsteps, he also tried to reconcile 
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religion with Aristotelian ideas. He drew freely upon the 
methods and arguments of Maimonides to whom he refers 
as Rabbi Moses. Although severe in his criticism of Mai- 
monides, Spinoza was greatly influenced by him. | 

Maimonides’ influence upon the Jews is inestimable. 
Every Jewish thinker of importance, from the thirteenth 
century to our own day, has felt the impress of his writings. 
Moses Mendelssohn was deeply indebted to him, and both 
Solomon Maimon and Nahman Korchmal drew their 
inspiration from the writings of Maimonides. _ 

It was not through his Moreh Nebukim, however, but 
through his Mishne Torah that Maimonides exerted the 
greatest influence upon the Jewish people. This work made 
him the greatest authority in rabbinical law. Even his 
opponents did not deny its great importance. It was because 
Jewish scholars regarded it as so monumental in rabbinical 
law, that they were led to pay attention to the other great 
work of its author, the Moreh Nebukim. This work might 
otherwise have been ignored by the bulk of the Jews, as 
were the philosophical works of Ibn Daud and Ibn Ezra. 
The Mishne Torah became the standard book in Jewish 
Law. Commentaries and even books were written about it. 
Rules on how to study it were laid down by rabbinical 
scholars. 

The Maimunist controversy, which began during his 
lifetime, and culminated in the burning of his books, the 
Moreh Nebukim, and the Sefer ha-Mada (the first book of 
the Mishne Torah) has not yet ceased. Many Jews still 
object to some of his doctrines, particularly his reasons for 
the precepts in the third part of the Moreh Nebukim. A 
controversy so enduring could have been inaugurated only 
by the writings of a talmudic scholar. Some scholars and 
thinkers may have passing influence upon some intellectuals; 
they may have followers and opponents, but only for a 
limited time. The philosophical writings of men like 
Abraham ibn Ezra and Levi ben Gershon have been almost 
completely ignored by the bulk of the Jewish people; they 
were not talmudic authorities like Maimonides. 

Maimonides has guided the Jews for almost eight cen- 
turies and may well remain a guide indefinitely. In anticipa- 
tion of the return of the Jews to Palestine and of the restoration 
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of Prophecy in Israel, he wrote the Mishne Torah as a 
Constitution for the Jewish people in Palestine and in the 
Diaspora. He showed great courage in advancing his 
theories on the Halaka. He introduced his own interpreta- 
tions, he said, in the name of God and the Jewish people. 

The vision which Maimonides cherished, that the Jews 
would return to Palestine has, meanwhile, been partially 
fulfilled. The Mishne Torah must be rewritten in the same 
spirit in which he conceived it—faithful to the concept of 
historical Judaism as it prevailed among the Pharisees in 
the Second Commonwealth. It must be the work of rational- 
ists who unite in themselves the authority of rabbinical 
law and the richness of modern secular knowledge, so as 
to bring into consonance Jewish life and religion in the 
Diaspora and in Palestine. 2 





THE JEW IN AGRICULTURE IN 
THE UNITED:STATES 


By GABRIEL DAVIDSON 


To associate Jews with farming may appear an 
anachronism. It still seems to be the general belief that, 
since their dispersion from their ancestral home, Jews have 

_lost contact with the land so completely and irrevocably 
_ that in all of two thousand years they have never been 
able to thrust new roots into the soil. The truth is that 
during the whole Diaspora there never was a time when 
Jews were not engaged in agriculture to some extent. That 
more did not follow the plow was due largely to the fact 
that the lot of the majority of Jews was cast in countries 
where proscription against ownership of land and other 
restrictions barred access to the soil. Circumstances, not 
inclination or aptitude, forced them into occupations which 
did not necessitate a firm anchorage and which would 
enable them, when oppression became unbearable, to pull 
up stakes and move onward. When restrictions were lifted, 
Jews began to give vent to the agricultural urge. If the 
number on the land is still proportionately small, it must 
be remembered that it requires time to undo habits shaped 
during these many centuries. Yet, the Jewish agrarian 
population today is larger than most people suppose. Esti- 
mates lately made point to a world Jewish farm population 
of about 800,000. There is probably no country where 
Jews reside in which some are not occupied with agricultural 
pursuits. Russia, Palestine and, to a lesser degree, the 
United States, have witnessed large accessions in recent 
years. 

In his “‘Agricultural Activities of the Jews in America”, 

which appeared in the AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Boox for 
5673, Leonard G. Robinson traced the beginnings of the 
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Jewish agricultural movement in the United States and 
sketched its history up to 1912. This article, therefore, 
will treat of the later phases of the movement, going over 
the ground which Robinson covered only where it is 
necessary to bring out the results of later research. 


AGRICULTURAL COLONIZATION—-PAST AND PRESENT 


As Robinson points out, the first half of the 1880 decade 
was a period of Jewish colonization activity under pressure. 
The persecutions which broke out in Russia upon the 
accession to the throne of Alexander III caused many 
Russian Jews to seek refuge in other lands.. Many came 
to America. The ingenuity of American Jewry was taxed 
to the limit to provide for the newcomers and to put them 
on the road toward self-support. Farming was conceived 
as an outlet for a number, all the more because some of 
them came here with that in mind. Within a few years, 
sixteen known attempts at agricultural colonization were 
made in such far-flung places as Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Kansas, North and South Dakota, Colorado, Oregon and 
New Jersey. Reference to these colonies, with the exception 
of Arkansas, was made by Robinson. But later explorations 
by this writer shed much additional light upon this hectic 
colonization era. The results of these studies were published 
in various English-Jewish magazines. Limitation of space 
precludes detailed treatment in the present article, but 
brief mention of the Arkansas colony is here given because 
it has not heretofore appeared in any history of this period. 


In the spring of 1883, a group said to have numbered 
about 150 people set out from New York to settle on farms 
on a tract of land about midway between Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and Memphis, Tennessee, which had been offered 
as a site for a Jewish colony. Upon their arrival they 
found a thick forest utterly unfit for farming. The whole 
visible means of making even a precarious living was the 
cutting and selling of staves. Before the colonists had a 
chance to become acclimated, the summer was upon them. 
Temperatures ranging up to 110 degrees were not 
uncommon. Frequent and torrential rains produced 
myriads of mosquitoes. Soon malaria and yellow fever 
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afflicted nine out of ten of the colonists, and eighteen or 
twenty persons succumbed to the disease. With starvation 
staring them in the face, the colonists took flight and by 
September 1883, a bare half year after its inception, the 
colony had become a matter of history. 


All the colonies of this decade had a brief existence 
except only those in New Jersey. In Louisiana, it was flood; 
in Arkansas, disease; in Dakota, hail, drought and prairie 
fire; in Colorado, aridity; and in Kansas, a combination of 
untoward circumstances, that contributed to the early 
demise of these ill-fated ventures. In Oregon, the trouble 
lay not in the physical but in the spiritual domain. But 
the underlying causes were the same in each instance. 
_ These colonies were conceived in haste and planned under 
stress without thought to those factors upon which success- 
ful colonization depends. Geographical location, character 
of land, fitness of colonists, capital needs, farm experience, 
leadership—none of these vital requirements received 
sufficient consideration. These people had to be settled 
quickly, and thought was concentrated only upon the 
dispatch with which that could be accomplished. Yet, 
these projects served a useful purpose. The sad thing is 
_ that the experience gained from them should have cost so 
much in human suffering. These debacles resulted in focus- 
ing attention upon the need of enlightened direction for 
the proper development of a Jewish agricultural movement, 
and led to the establishment of the Baron de Hirsch Fund. 
out of which grew The Jewish Agricultural Society. Under 
that guidance and the impetus of its own momentum, the 
movement has had a steady and healthy growth until 
today there is a sizable segment of Jews who derive their 
sustenance in whole or in part from American soil, exem- 
plifying the ideal for the attainment of which these pioneers 
struggled so valiantly. 

The following decade witnessed further attempts at the 
formation of Jewish agricultural settlements: Woodbine in 
New Jersey, founded by the Baron de Hirsch Fund in 
1891, and the Palestine Colony in Bad Axe, Michigan, 
founded in the same year. The former is included in Robin- 
son’s treatise and will be referred to again later in this 
article. No mention of the Palestine Colony is made by 
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Robinson, and brief treatment of that undertaking is, 
therefore, in place here. 

The dramatis personae were, with one exception, Russian 
Jews from Bay City, Michigan, all recent immigrants and 
all peddlers. They bought a tract of cheap land upon a 
nominal cash payment. Less than $200 represented the 
total investment of the initial group of twelve. Under the 
impulse of early enthusiasm, the population of the colony 
quickly grew to fifty-seven. With the depression of 1893 
and the almost impossible task of meeting heavy contract 
payments, the colony soon reached an impasse. Only the 
aid rendered by the Bethel Relief Society of Detroit, under 
the determined lead of Martin Butzel, and later a loan 
from the Baron de Hirsch Fund, enabled the colonists 
to struggle until the close of the century. 

To complete the list of the minor colonies undertaken 
before 1900 and of the known defunct colonies since then, 
mention is made of Carp Lake, Michigan, 1882; Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1883; Water View, Virginia, 1886; Hebrew 
Colonial Society, Endicott, Maryland, 1903; Arpin, Wis- 
consin, formed by the Milwaukee Agricultural Association, 
1904 (a colony which lasted till 1910 and where one family 
is still farming); Flora, Illinois, 1908; Clarion Colony, 
‘Utah, 1910; Bay Minette, Alabama, 1912; the Ida Straus 
Colony, near Albany, Georgia, 1915; the Jingo Colony, 
Tennessee, 1916. 

The Fellowship, 1912, and Ferrer, 1914, Colonies at 
Stelton, New Jersey; the Chatham Colony, near Chatham, 
New Jersey, 1923; the Harmonia Colony near Plainfield, 
New Jersey, 1924; and the Mohegan Colony near Peeks- 
kill, New York, 1925, were either not colonies in the 
accepted sense of the term or broke away from the colony 
idea, and farming in those places is now conducted on 
individual lines. — 

Within the last two years, two rather ambitious and 
distinctive colonization projects have been initiated. In 
the summer of 1933, the Sun Rise Cooperative Farm 
Community bought a tract of land in the vicinity of 
Saginaw, Michigan, comprising almost nine thousand acres 
and containing about eighty buildings of various kinds. A 
large quantity of livestock, farm machinery, and crops 
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planted on over 2000 acres were included in the purchase. 
The land had belonged to a large estate and was acquired 
at what was considered an extremely low price and on 
very favorable terms. The colonists were drawn from the 
radical elements in the large cities and the colony was 
conceived as a strictly collectivistic enterprise, with the 
land and all personal property belonging to the community 
and all farm operations conducted for its collective benefit. 
The colony has suffered defections in membership and has 
had new accessions. At the beginning of 1935, the colony 
contained 97 families comprising 300 individuals. It is 
still too early to predict the outcome, but it is worth while 
to watch the development of this experiment. 

During the same year a project known as the Jersey 
Homesteads, Inc., was launched. This will be treated 
elsewhere. 


THE PRESENT JEWISH FARM SCENE 


Jewish agricultural progress may be said to have begun 
_ with the opening of the present century. It is significant 
that the movement made its real growth only after the 
colony idea was abandoned and Jews began to settle on 
farms as individuals. No actual Jewish farm census has 
ever been taken. The Jewish Agricultural Society con- 
sidered the matter on several occasions but it deemed the 
cost to be disproportionate to the practical results that 
could be derived from such a census. The Society places 
at 80,000 the number of Jews who are wholly or partly 
engaged in farming and in kindred agricultural pursuits. 
But these figures, though based on more than mere conjec- 
ture, are presented simply as estimates. In a study of the 
Jewish population of the United States made in 1927 by 
the Statistical Department of the American Jewish Com- 
‘mittee, under the direction of Dr. H. S. Linfield, it was 
estimated that there were 109,600 Jews living in rural 
territory. It may be assumed that many of them were 
engaged in some form of agriculture. 

Taking the average size of the American farm as a base, 
and making allowance for the recent tendency of Jews to 
operate small farms (owing to proximity to metropolitan 
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areas and specialization in crops demanding only small 
acreage) .the combined holdings of Jewish farmers will 
reach over 1,500,000 acres. Under normal conditions 
Jewish farm holdings, real and personal, could be considered 
as having a total gross worth approximating $150,000,000. 
They are, of course, subject to mortgage. Tenant farming 
is almost non-existent. 

Jewish farmsteads range in size from the less than an 
acre intensive nursery to the 30,000 acre grain fields of a 
Jewish farmer in Kansas. They are to be found in all of 
our forty-eight states. The largest numbers are in the 
northeast and in sections of the middlewest, where the 
bulk of the general Jewish population is situated. The 
natural tendency of Jews is to settle in or near places that 
already contain Jewish farm groups because they are thus 
afforded a freer outlet for their gregarious inclinations and 
enabled to maintain their ties with relatives and friends 
in the cities. But there are some lone spirits to whom 
proximity to urban centers or propinquity to Jewish 
neighbors is of no concern. 

There is no type of agriculture practiced in the United 
States which is foreign to the Jew. Dairying, poultry 
raising, truck farming, floriculture, orcharding, viticulture, 
cattle raising, tobacco, grain, cotton, sugar beets—in 
short, every branch of farming has its Jewish votaries. 
As a rule, Jewish farmers engage in those forms of agricul- 
ture which are generally practiced in their sections, and 
raise those crops to which their land is best adapted and 
which are most profitably marketable. 

Within the compass of this treatise it is possible to give 
only a bird’s-eye view of the Jewish farm scene in those 
states which contain the largest Jewish agrarian population 
—Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, and Michigan. 
But the treatment of these will suffice to afford a good 
glimpse of American Jewish farm life in general. 

CoNNECTICUT.—Connecticut contains some of the oldest 
Jewish farm settlements in the United States. The settle- 
ments in Chesterfield and Colchester both had their 
beginnings in 1891. The former has declined, while the 
latter has grown into an active Jewish agricultural com- 
munity. Besides Colchester the chief Jewish farm centers 
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are those around Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, New 
London, Norwich and Middletown, but Jewish farm families 
are scattered throughout the entire State. There are 
probably more diverse forms of farming practiced by Jews 
in Connecticut than in any other State. The Connecticut 
River Valley contains fertile fields especially adapted to 
tobacco raising. Large tobacco plantations were developed 
by Jews where both broad leaf and shade grown tobaccos 
are produced. During the World War period and for 
several years thereafter, the tobacco planters enjoyed great 
prosperity. Tobacco acreage was expanded. Dwellings 
which would grace the suburban periphery of a metropolitan 
city were constructed. Communal life was at its height. 
Then came the slump in the tobacco market. A hard 
period for the tobacco farmers ensued. Many farmers 
turned from tobacco to potatoes, and Jewish potato growers 
are now among the foremost in the State. In 1933, the 
largest individual producer of this crop was a Jew who 
raised in the neighborhood of 50,000 bushels. With the 
advent of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, an 
upswing has set in and these farmers’ prospects have shown 
marked improvement. 

Dairying, poultry raising, vegetable and fruit growing, 
constitute the other chief lines of farming in the State. 
The Jewish farm unit is large in size, an eighty or hundred 
acre farm being not uncommon. Except for pasture and 
woodland, the farms are fairly well cultivated and well 
stocked. The Connecticut Jewish farmer makes his living 
almost wholly from the soil. Summer boarding and rooming 
form part of the farm economy on some farms in scenically 
favored sections, but largely as a subsidiary rather than 
a major source of income. 

The State contains intensive industrial areas which 
provide splendid outlets for farm products. The State’s 
agricultural policy is directed toward the stimulation of the 
home market for home-grown products. Competition from 
the outside is reduced by regulations strictly defining 
marketing requirements. As a result, milk, poultry and 
other products command higher prices than in the neigh- 
boring States. 
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Jewish farmers have their local organizations for social, 
religious and recreational activity. Several of the large 
sized groups have their communal buildings. Some settle- 
ments are so close to towns and cities that they can partici- 
pate in Jewish life there. Connecticut is the one State where 
the local Jewish farm associations are federated into a 
central state organization. In general agricultural and 
local affairs, the Connecticut Jewish farmers are part and 
parcel of their respective communities. 


New JERSEY.—New Jersey has been properly termed the 
cradle of the Jewish farm movement in the United States. 
As already mentioned, the Jewish settlements in South 
Jersey are the sole survivors of all the early attempts at 
Jewish colonization in this country. Their proximity to 
large cities, in itself an advantage, made possible the 
enlistment of the active interest of public-spirited Jews in 
New York and Philadelphia, and saved these settlements 
from the fate that befell the distant colonies. The so-called 
South Jersey Colonies—Alliance, Rosenhayn, Carmel, 
Norma, Brotmanville, Garten Road—have been historicized 
by many Jewish writers, among them Charles S. Bern- 
heimer, Jacob G. Lipman, Leonard G. Robinson, Philip R. 
Goldstein, Katherine Sabsovich, Samuel Joseph, Boris D. 
Bogen, Gustav Pollak, and lately in ‘Yovel” published on 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Alliance Colony. Although still popularly referred to 
as colonies, these settlements never actually were colonies 
in the accepted sense of that term. From the beginning to 
the present time, farm ownership was vested in individuals. 
The farms were originally developed as truck farms, with 
strawberries, beans, sweet potatoes and peppers as the 
principal crops. Later, poultry was introduced and is now 
an important source of income. Although the high hopes 
entertained by their founders were not fully realized, the 
colonies have been able to maintain their continuity as 
Jewish farm centers, and today, though most of the original 
‘settlers have passed on, the children of some are still there, 
and a third generation of Jewish farmers is beginning 
to grow up, 

Founded as an agro-industrial settlement, Woodbine has 
of late years developed a fresh agricultural impetus. Aided 
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by the Baron de Hirsch Fund and The Jewish Agricultural _ 
Society, new farmers have come in and modern poultry 

plants have been built up. As in the South Jersey Colonies, 

some Woodbine farms are in the hands of the children of 

the original settlers. The present Mayor is the grandson 

of a Woodbine pioneer. 

With metropolitan New York near its northern extremity 
and. Philadelphia dominating its southern end, and _ its 
many shore resorts, New Jersey has a large consuming 
public within short range, affording many farmers the 
opportunity of marketing without the intervention of 
middlemen. The same factors are favorable to the develop- 
ment of agro-industrial settlements such as have grown up 
around New Brunswick, Plainfield and Bound Brook, 
within the New York radius, as well as around the district 
contiguous to Philadelphia. Hence, the State has long 
been a favored locale for Jewish farm-seekers, and the 
Jewish farm population has grown here more rapidly than 
in other states. Jewish farm settlements and individual 
farmers are found in every part of the State, and New 
Jersey probably contains more Jewish farmers in proportion 
to the general Jewish population than any other state of 
the Union. 

Varied types of farming are pursued, with poultry and 
truck farming in the lead. In Monmouth and Ocean 
Counties, around Lakewood, Toms River and Farmingdale, 
Jews are the predominant element in poultry farming. 
They have displayed unusual aptitude in mastering both 
the scientific and practical phases of poultry husbandry 
and are engaged in all branches of the industry. Their 
commercial plants range from a thousand to ten thousand 
bird capacity, entailing considerable investments for build- 
ing and equipment and requiring large operating costs. 
New Jersey egg and poultry products command the highest 
prices on the New York market. Monmouth County, which 
ranks among the first ten agricultural counties in the United 
States, contains more Jewish farmers than any other county 
in the State. Jewish farmers around Freehold, Perrineville, 
and Englishtown raise substantial acreages of potatoes, the 
County’s leading crop; also many acres of tomatoes, sweet 
corn and a large variety of other vegetables. 
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Buying and marketing cooperatives exist in virtually every 
Jewish settlement. Although formed mostly by Jews, they 
are not exclusively Jewish in their membership. They afford 
a splendid example of a union of effort which, though 
economic in its primary aim, also makes for better under- 
standing among interracial groups. The Central Jersey 
Farmers Cooperative Association is a good example. 
Founded by a handful of Jewish farmers, it has grown to a 
membership of over one hundred and fifty Jews and 
non-Jews. Jewish poultry farmers also took an active part 
in federating local marketing associations into a state 
federation. The Jewish farmers in and around Perrineville 
formed the first credit union organized by farmers under 
the New Jersey law. Other Jewish groups were likewise 
the first to apply for charters for credit unions under the 
recently enacted Federal law. 


The Jewish farming communities of New Jersey are well 
integrated, facilitating social activity and cooperative 
endeavor. Local Jewish organization is stronger here than 
among other Jewish farm groups. Practically every settle- 
ment has its own community center for religious, educa- 
tional and social purposes. 

New Yorx.—Not until the turn of the century was 
there any marked farming activity in New York State. 
Now, Jewish farmers may be found in various parts of the 
State, including Long Island. The densest Jewish rural 
population in the State, indeed, in the entire United States, 
is centered in Sullivan and Ulster Counties. Once Jews 
began to go thither, a steady stream of migration was set 
in motion, attracted, no doubt, by the scenic beauty of 
these picturesque regions, their invigorating climate and 
their accessibility to metropolitan New York. Even before 
the advent of the Jew, these counties had been favorite 
summering places for people from the city. Following the 
economy of the older stock, the newcomers combined 
summer boarding with farming, to provide an added source 
of income to that which could be derived in short growing 
seasons from none too fertile soil. Gradually, boarding 
assumed larger proportions until, in the years preceding the 
depression, luxurious summer hotels were put up, hostelries 
embodying every modern device for comfort, conveniénce 
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and recreation. It is estimated that over a quarter of a 
million people spend their vacation periods in these pleasant 
mountain regions. ¥ 

As the practice of summer vacationing became more 
general among modestly-circumstanced folk, a unique 
institution was evolved—the rooming house, distinguished 
from the boarding house, in that guests rent rooms only, 
and do their own cooking and housekeeping. In the begin- 
ning there was little to commend this, other than the fact 
that it brought the opportunity of a summer vacation 
within the range of families of small earning power. But 
rooming houses have been steadily improved. Overcrowding 
has been largely eliminated and sanitation standards lifted. 
These summer enterprises have screened the agricultural 
activity of the mountain regions, and there is a tendency 
to frown upon the so-called “boarding house’ farmer. Yet 
a volume of farming, by no means inconsiderable, is carried 
on in this vacation hub, not a little by the very people who 
conduct the boarding and rooming places. There is probably 
more farming being done in these two counties now than 
at any time in their entire history. Leaving out of con- 
sideration the big hotels, the virtue of the combination of 
farming with boarding or rooming lies not only in providing 
farmers with additional income, but also in bringing a 
ready market for their farm products to their very doors. 

A dairy section before the settlement of Jews, dairying 
still predominates in this region. Dairy herds have been 
improved with tested cows. Poultry farming on a commer- 
cial basis has been appreciably developed, and a Jewish 
farmer, a former New York City boy, was made president 
of a cooperative egg auction operating in five counties. 
Parenthetically, it might be mentioned that he is also 
president of the local Grange, the oldest farm organization 
in America. Potatoes are being raised in larger quantities 
than ever before and cauliflower as a commercial crop was 
introduced by Jewish farmers. 

The Jewish farmers of the mountain districts brought in a 
large number of Jews engaged in business and professions. 
The population of the villages of Woodridge, Mountaindale, 
Hurleyville and South Fallsburgh, is preponderately Jewish. 
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The larger villages, Ellenville, Liberty and Monticello, 
have considerable Jewish populations. Ellenville contains 
145 Jewish families, seventy of which were drawn from 
neighborhood farms. Because of its central location, Ellen- 
ville was selected as the seat of the branch office opened by 
The Jewish Agricultural Society in 1920 to serve the 
territory. 

Groups of: Jewish farmers are located in Rensselaer 
County in the environs of Nassau, East Nassau, Schodack 
and Brainard, within easy access of Albany and Troy. The 
first settlers went there in 1894, but it was not until ten 
years later that the movement thither actually began. 
Here, dairying, poultry raising, and a mixed form of farming 
are practiced. Summer boarding is very modest when 
compared with the Ulster-Sullivan districts. Within the 
last decade, Rockland County has witnessed an influx of 
Jewish farmers. This section is unique in that, though it is 
almost at the door of the metropolis and land values are 
high, Jewish farmers carry on an intensive type of farming 
on good-sized farms. 

Synagogues and Jewish community center buildings 
are found in every sizable farm community throughout 
the State. Some villages have more than one. There are 
Talmud Torahs and Yiddish schools. In Sullivan and 
Ulster Counties, farm and village are close enough together 
to fuse activities. There are local Jewish organizations of 
all kinds, and branches of the large national Jewish organi- 
zations. Monticello and Liberty have hospitals built 
under Jewish auspices and maintained largely by Jewish 
contributions. Jews are members of school and village 
boards and hold civic office. Jewish farm girls teach in 
neighboring grade and high schools. Jewish young men 
raised on local farms have returned to these sections to 
practice professions. 

Local farm cooperatives have been built up. In Sullivan 
and Ulster Counties, the farm associations are federated 
into a bi-county organization. The hotelmen in these 
counties have their Mountain Hotelmen’s Association which 
publishes its own paper devoted to the interests of both 
hotelmen and farmers. The outstanding accomplishment 
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in the field of cooperation is a chain of five cooperative fire 
insurance companies with headquarters at Woodridge. 
Starting in 1913 with one company and a small amount 
of insurance, the volume of business has grown to almost 
twelve million dollars of insurance risks. These companies 
save their members many thousands of dollars annually 
in insurance premiums. 

MICHIGAN AND OnI0.—The earliest historical record of 
Jewish farm effort in Michigan is the Palestine Colony 
(1891) already referred to. 

The actual settlement of Jewish farmers began about 
thirty or more years ago, encouraged by the late Rabbi 
A. R. Levy of Chicago and The Jewish Agriculturists’ 
Aid Society of America of which he was the founder. With 
the development of the automotive industry, the Jewish 
population of Detroit grew, and soon some Jews began to 
settle on farms within a radius of fifty to seventy-five miles 
from the city. Now there are Jewish farmers in the vicinity 
of every fair-sized city in the State. The largest numbers 
are in southwestern Michigan, whither they went from 
Chicago. 

South Haven was originally a general farming area. 
Later, Jewish farmers turned to poultry and developed 
one of the largest commercial poultry groups in the section. 
In and near South Haven there have long been summer 
resorts. Twenty-five years ago there were only two or three 
Jewish boarding houses. Since then a number of expensive 
modern hotels have been built up, and some Jewish farmers 
have changed from farming to boarding. But the boarding 
business of the district is confined almost wholly to the 
places bordering Lake Michigan, and only a small per- 
centage of Jewish farmers cater to summer guests. With 
the coming of the farmers, the Jewish urban population of 
South Haven slowly increased; it now numbers about 
seventy-five families. Assisted by a loan from The Jewish 
Agricultural Society, the urban and rural residents erected 
a synagogue and community center building, which would 
do credit to a community of much larger size. 

In the neighborhood of Benton Harbor, Jews specializ 
in fruit-growing of various kinds. They have become 
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experts in raising berries, fruits and vegetables. Farms — 
range in size from ten to eighty acres, and some Jews 
have paid as high as $1000 per acre. In the Eastern part 
of Michigan, the Jewish farmers near cities raise mostly 
truck and poultry, and those in the outlying districts run 
dairies and practice general farming. The Jewish farmers 
of Michigan also produce the specialties peculiar to the 
state,—celery, sugar beets, mint, etc. Though hard pressed 
as all farmers were during the depression years, the Jewish 
farmers were still able to donate several truck-loads of 
foodstuffs to the drought-stricken farmers in Arkansas 
and to contribute quantities of farm produce to soup 
kitchens in Chicago. 

The Jewish farm settlements in Ohio are grouped around 
Cleveland and Youngstown, and there are individual 
Jewish farmers scattered over the State. About thirty 
years ago there was a small settlement near Cincinnati 
fostered by the late Boris D. Bogen, then head of the 
Federated Jewish Charities of that city, and by the late 
Professor Gotthard Deutsch of the Hebrew Union College. 
The settlement gradually dwindled because better oppor- 
tunities during the World War and early post-War periods 
lured the younger element to the city, and the older people 
followed. The largest group in the State is located in the 
vicinity of Geneva, about forty-five miles from Cleveland, 
where Jews commenced to settle on farms about twenty- 
five years ago. Conforming to local practice, they engaged 
in viticulture as a specialty. They made rapid strides, 
increased their grape acreage and built up their vineyards 
until, at the height of the industry’s prosperity (in the 
middle nineteen-twenties), the Jewish group, though a 
small minority, produced over sixty percent of the grapes 
raised in that section. Grapes brought high prices and 
land values soared. The neighborhood banks and non- 
Jewish businessmen pointed to the new element as a strong 
factor in the upbuilding and progress of Geneva. Unfortu- 
nately, specialization was pushed too far. When the 
cumulative effects of prohibition and competition from 
other grape areas made themselves felt, grapes dropped 
drastically in price and the grape-growers had little else 
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to fall back upon. Depression added to their woes, and 
the farmers of this section have for some time been con- 
fronted with critical conditions. Benefiting by their hard 
experience, they have in late years begun to diversify 
their fruit culture and to raise dairy, poultry and other 
products. 


DEPRESSION AND Its EFFECTS 


In a discussion of any phase of contemporary activity, 
the economic upheaval that set in in 1929 looms up as a 
big factor. In the years between 1929 and 1932, the cash 
income from farm marketings fell sixty percent. The best 
thought of the nation was put to work-to find a solution 
to the farm problem. Through the Federal Farm Board, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and the 
Farm Credit Administration in its various ramifications, 
the Federal Government took comprehensive measures to 
lift farm prices, lighten the debt load and ease the 
credit strain. As a result of these measures and a general 
upswing, the farmer’s tenure was made more secure and 
farm income was brought up. Yet, 1934 was still forty 
percent behind 1929. 

In common with their fellows, Jewish farmers severely 
felt the effect of the depression. But it is fortunate that 
only a minority concentrated on those agricultural staples 
which had been in the slough for ten years or so, since the 
export markets on which they depended began to decline. 
Most Jews are engaged in those branches of farming— 
dairying, poultry, vegetable and small fruit farming— 
which have suffered not so much from overproduction as 
from underconsumption, because of lack of domestic 
buying-power for the products of the farm. The initial 
operation of the agricultural adjustment program resulting 
in the increase of the cost of feed without a compensatory 
rise in the price of poultry and dairy products, worked to 
the disadvantage of farmers in these branches. But these 
farmers were not as hard hit as were the producers of the 
major export crops, and the inequities under the A.A.A. 
are steadily being corrected. Again, the effects of the 
agricultural slump were more severe in the hinterland 
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than in districts near large centers of population, especially 
in the Northeast. Most Jewish farmers are located in 
regions fairly close to cities. This is a distinct advantage. 
Markets are more favorable. Nearby farmers, especially 
Jews who have friends and relatives in the city, can engage 
in direct selling, thereby eliminating the middleman’s 
profit. Such farmers can also supplement their incomes 
by using surplus housing accommodations for summer 
roomers or boarders. Coming from trades, many Jewish 
farmers can even in hard times find some city work to add 
a little to farm income. While these features by no means 
gave immunity, they mitigated the effects of the depression. 
Government aids, the help of The Jewish Agricultural 
Society, not always through loans but through advice and 
encouragement, were important factors. Doubtless many 
Jewish farmers stuck because they saw nothing to which 
they could return in the city. But the fact remains that 
there has been no general flight of Jews from the farm. 
A study, the findings of which are set forth in a later 
section of this article, shows that out of three hundred 
farmers among whom statistics were gathered, two hundred 
and sixty-two have been on their farms for more than five 
years and two hundred and forty-four for more than ten 
years. Jewish farmers have, by and large, managed in 
one way or another, to withstand the depression. 


AGRO-INDUSTRIAL PLAN OF SETTLEMENT 


The depression has given rise to cross currents of opinion 
as to effective methods to bring about recovery. Some 
students of affairs advocate the curtailment of agricultural 
production and the absorption of large numbers of farmers 
into industry. Others hold that a key to improvement is 
the turning of our unemployed city workers to the land. 
A third school of thought maintains that a good approach 
lies in the decentralization of industry and the redistribution 
of population through a combination of farming with 
industrial work. 

Part-time farming is not new. There were always people 
who drew their living partly from farming and partly from 
industrial earnings. Some of these evolved into full-fledged 
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successful farmers. The Jewish Agricultural Society has 
long regarded this combination as a good means of estab- 


lishing those who, for one reason or another, were not - 


ready to launch immediately into full-time farming. The 
essence of the Society’s idea is settlement on farms within 
commuting distance of cities, making possible entrance 
into farming without immediate severance from city occu- 
pations. The plan implies farms of small acreage, the high 
cost of land close to cities imposing that restriction. On a 
farm of this kind a moderate but appreciable amount of 
farming can be carried on by the farm wife and children 
while the wages of the head of the family continue to come 
in. Besides, most industries have slack seasons even in 
normal times which, with other spare hours, can be profit- 
ably employed on the farm. The family’s food bill is cut 
down, the overhead of the farm about equals the rent of 
a city apartment and, since the farm is close to the city, 
the products, mainly eggs and poultry with some vegetables 
and small fruit on the side, can be readily marketed. The 
possibility of emergence into straight farming is always 
present. But, whether or not this is the ultimate result, 
the worker is provided with proper housing in healthful 
surroundings where his children can be in wholesome 
contact with nature, where the family can escape the 
city’s drawbacks and yet take advantage of the city’s 
opportunities. 

The agro-industrial combination was followed to some 
extent by Jews long before the depression, in fact as far 
back as the South Jersey colonization period. With the 
trend on the increase, suitable small farms became scarcer 
and *several groups bought tracts of land in New Jersey 
and elsewhere for subdivision. Chatham and Harmonia 
in New Jersey and Mohegan in New York, previously 
mentioned, are examples. Lacking guidance, they made 
mistakes which retarded their agricultural growth. To 
give this type of project proper direction, the Society in 
1926 began to help in building an agro-industrial settlement 
in Bound Brook, New Jersey. Before the depression the 
settlement grew steadily to almost forty families and the 
settlers made good progress. Indeed, the outlook was so 
encouraging that in 1929 the Society launched a project 
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of its own along the same lines. It bought a tract of land 
two and three-quarter miles from the center of New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, and subdivided the land for development 
and resale in small units. After the initial group of nine 
had been settled, the economic storm broke out and opera- 
tions have been temporarily suspended. 

The agro-industrial idea began to spread in boom years 
and some of the earlier settlers yielded to the natural 
temptation to expand too quickly and to give up their 
city jobs too soon. Unfortunately, the depression came 
before they had been on their places long enough to strike 
firm root. During the last few years, agro-industrialists 
did not fare so well, principally because city work, the 
back-bone of the plan, was scarce. Some families were 
compelled to drop out. But this form of settlement, if 
undertaken on a more modest scale, will still afford an 
opportunity for those to get into farming who cannot 
command the means to go immediately into full-time 
farming or are fearful of cutting themselves off abruptly 
from their city moorings. 

The subsistence homesteading projects being developed 
by the United States Department of the Interior are a 
species of agro-industrial farming except that they generally 
restrict production to home consumption. In that sense, 
they are industrial rather than agricultural. Such a project 
is the Jersey Homestead, Inc. being developed under 
government aegis and with grants from the Division of 
Subsistence Homesteads and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. Eight ‘contiguous farms, containing 1203 acres, 
near Hightstown, New Jersey, were bought, and the plans 
call for the establishment of two hundred families drawn 
largely from the ranks of Jewish needle-workers. Each 
family is to invest $500. A garment factory is to be located 
in the colony. Large dairy and poultry enterprises are to 
be conducted cooperatively, but the farming of the indi- 
vidual homesteaders will be limited mainly to raising 
vegetables for family consumption. The actual settlement 
of families was scheduled to begin in the summer of 1935. 
In some Jewish circles, the venture is regarded as having 
significant possibilities in opening an avenue for the rehabili- 
tation of large bodies of unemployed and displaced Jewish 
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workers. But it is hardly likely that many, if any, govern- 
ment grants for other specifically Jewish homesteading 
projects will be forthcoming, surely not sufficient to make 
an appreciable dent in the ranks of Jewish industrial 
workers. For that matter, large-scale Jewish farm settle- 
ment, be it part-time farming, full-time farming, or both, 
would be exceedingly costly—so costly that mass trans- 
plantation movements as envisaged by some enthusiasts 
are likely to remain for a long time the devout wish of their 
protagonists. For monetary considerations, if for no 
other, it appears that the Jewish farm movement must, 
for some time at least, depend for its growth upon the © 
individual and small group mode of settlement through 
which the movement has thus far been built up. 


\ 


JEWISH AGRICULTURAL AGENCIES 


Although a number of Jewish agencies were, at various 
times since 1881, formed to promote Jewish farm settlement, 
the Jewish farm movement has not been a subsidized one. 
The aim has always been to render a type of aid which 
any self-respecting man can accept without the sacrifice of 
dignity. Some of these agencies were set up to carry out a 
specific colonization project and had a brief existence. 
Others had a wider scope. Only those that are still func- 
tioning will be treated here. 


BARON DE HirscH FuNp.—A history of the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund, written by Dr. Samuel Joseph, was recently 
published. It presents a complete account of that organiza- 
tion from its birth in 1891 to the present time. The Fund’s 
activities covered a wide range. Its establishment gave 
the Jewish agricultural movement the support and direction 
which it had heretofore lacked. The Fund founded Wood- 
bine, and, in 1894, established the Baron de Hirsch Agricul- 
tural School there. The school was the first in the United 
States to impart secondary education in agriculture. It 
was maintained until 1917 and had a total student body of 
over 1000. The Fund aided individual farmers in Connecti- 
cut and New Jersey, and, as already stated, gave succor 
to the struggling Palestine Colony in Michigan. With 
the creation of The Jewish Agricultural Society, the Baron 
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de Hirsch Fund withdrew from direct agricultural work 
except in Woodbine, but it always regarded farming as its 
major interest. Its annual subsidies to The Jewish Agri- 
tural Society have been continued without interruption 
and it has, on many occasions, made considerable sums 
available to the Society in the form of loans. A review of 
the Society’s work is, therefore, also a review of the Fund’s 
agricultural activities. 

Tue JEwisH AGRICULTURAL Society, Inc.—In 1900, the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund joined the Jewish Colonization 
Association—also a Hirsch foundation with headquarters 
in Paris—in founding The Jewish Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Aid Society. At first, the objects of the new Society 
were not solely agricultural. They included removal of 
immigrants from crowded cities, and other industrial 
features. As the agricultural phase of the Society’s work 
assumed progressively larger dimensions, the industrial 
activities’ were gradually reduced and finally completely 
abandoned. In 1922, the Society dropped the word “‘Indus- 
trial’ from its name. At the same time it deleted the word 
“Aid” so as to remove all implications of eleemosynary 
favor. 

In the beginning, the Society was little more than a 
lending agency. Agricultural credit was deplorably scarce 
in general, much more so for a new element. As the move- 
ment toward the farm grew and the Society’s knowledge 
and experience of the needs of Jewish farmers became 
broader, its activities were expanded, until there was 
evolved a program which comprehends virtually every 
phase of farm life—farm employment, farm settlement, 
farm credit, agricultural extension, rural sanitation, and 
social, religious and, to some extent, welfare activities. 

The Farm Employment Department was conceived 
as an instrumentality to afford vocational preparation for 
farm-minded Jewish youth. Many of the young men sent 
out to work on farms undertook it simply as a means of 
obtaining the necessary schooling for later farm operation. 
The Department has functioned since 1908 and effected 
17,723 placements in thirty-two states. 

The purpose of the Society’s Farm Settlement Depart- 
ment is ‘‘the gradual creation of a class of real farmers.”’ 
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The Society has studiously avoided all extravagant back- 
to-the-land propaganda. In the past seventeen years, the 
post-War period, 17,884 persons applied to the Society for 
advice about establishing themselves on farms. Through 
the direct instrumentality of this Department, 1356 fami- 
lies were settled; indirectly, a much larger number. It 
may be conservatively estimated that the Society was 
responsible in one way or another for the settlement of 
ten thousand persons in fifteen states during that period. 
Avoiding the mistakes of the early colonization efforts, 
when families were placed in the distant hinterland, the 
policy has been to locate new farmers not too far from 
Jewish urban centers, in sections where Jewish farmers 
had already settled. In this way a number of fairly compact 
Jewish agricultural communities were developed. 


The Extension Department was the Society’s response 
to the recognition that farming for the Jew is an acquisition, 
not an inheritance, and that the problem of making a 
Jewish farmer is a problem not only of craftsmanship but 
also of adjustment. The design was to supplement rather 
than supplant: governmental extension service, and the 
Society still draws freely upon that service. The most 
effective instrument in the Society’s extension work is the 
individual farm visit through the medium of which impor- 
tant agricultural information is brought directly to the 
farmer’s door by men expertly trained and temperamentally 
equipped. During the year 1934, a total of 2,957 visits 
were made. Supplementing its work with individuals, the 
Department assists farmers in organizing themselves for 
cooperative buying and selling, and for other community 
purposes. Since 1908, the Department has published The 
Jewish Farmer, an agricultural magazine in Yiddish. It 
has also published agricultural text-books in Yiddish, and 
now issues monthly farm bulletins. This Department 
also maintains a purchasing service bureau to help farmers 
buy materials of approved quality at reduced prices. It | 
conducts an agricultural night school for farm aspirants at 
its headquarters in New York. Between 1908 and 1930 
the Society awarded 340 scholarships to children of Jewish 
farmers and other farm-minded Jewish youth to enable 
them to pursue agricultural courses at state agricultural 
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colleges. The awards have been discontinued because of 
budgetary limitations. 

The Society made, first, outright grants and, later, loans 
without interest to help the erection of synagogues and 
community centers in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan and Wisconsin. In religious and 
kindred activities, it cooperated with the United Synagogue 
of America, the Jewish Chatauqua Society, and the National 
Council of Jewish Women, to the last two of which it, for 
a time, granted annual subsidies. 

The Society maintains a Sanitation Department 
which carries on work to promote higher standards of 
cleanliness and to improve sanitary conditions in and 
about the farm home. This activity is confined mostly to 
the Jewish farm districts in New York and Connecticut, 
but other sections are occasionally reached. During the 
course of the year 1934, a total of 644 sanitary inspections 
were conducted. Through the media of educational talks, 
lectures and demonstrations, an audience estimated at 
7,500 was reached that year. 

The Farm Loan Department reaches. those farmers 
‘who cannot obtain loans through other sources. Hence, 
loans are, with few exceptions, made against junior 
mortgages—a form of security not generally acceptable by 
lending institutions. The broadened Federal farm credit 
established during the past two years, part of which is 
purely of an emergency character, while temporarily easing 
the strain, did not lift the burden from the Society’s 
shoulders. In its thirty-five years, the Society granted 
11,441 loans aggregating $7,167,686 to farmers in forty 
states. This phase of the Society’s work is unique in that, 
unlike endowed foundations where capital is invested 
purely for the sake of income, and unlike membership 
societies which depend upon uninterrupted support from 
the public, both the Society’s capital and income are made 
to serve the very objectives for which the Society was 
founded. The income is employed to defray administration 
expense and the cost of a ramified educational service. 
The principal constitutes a revolving fund out of which 
farm loans are made. The difficulty has been that, with 
the growth in the number of Jewish farmers, the demands 
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upon the fund have outrun its capacity, and that, latterly, 
slow repayments caused by hard times have retarded rota- 
tion. Some years ago, the Society contemplated:a drive 
for funds but abandoned the idea because it did not wish 
to compete with the various fund-raising campaigns for 
relief abroad. Before the onset of the depression, losses 
resulting from farm loans constituted less than five percent 
of the Society’s turnover, over a period of almost thirty 
years. Since the depression, losses have naturally risen. 
The Society looks upon these losses simply as an item in 
the cost of building up a Jewish agricultural movement 
in the United States. 


NATIONAL FARM ScHooLt.—The National Farm School 
was founded in 1896 by the late Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf 
of Philadelphia. It is located near Doylestown, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. With its associated farms, the’ 
School comprises twelve hundred acres, with spacious 
educational halls, student dormitories, modern farm build- 
ings, fine livestock, and a full complement of up-to-date 
farm machinery. The course of instruction extends over 
three years, equally divided between classroom and labora- 
tory instruction, and actual field work on the fields, in 
dairies, orchards, poultry plants, greenhouses, vegetable 
gardens, etc. <A total of 972 boys have been graduated, 
over thirty-five percent of whom are engaged in agriculture 
or related pursuits. Among its graduates/are such well 
known figures as Bernhard Ostrolenk and Jacob J. Tauben- 
haus, of whom mention will be made later. A history of 
the school, written by Herbert D. Allman, its President, 
will have made its appearance before this article is published. 


FEDERATION OF JEWISH FARMERS OF AMERICA 


The Federation differs from the agencies just treated 
in that it was an organization formed by the farmers 
themselves. It was, as its name indicates, a league of local 
Jewish farmers’ associations. The Federation was formed 
at a convention held in New York City in 1909 and grew 
from a membership of thirteen to sixty-three constituent 
societies in eleven states.. It entered into many phases of 
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Jewish farm life—economic, social and religious—and held 
yearly conventions and several expositions in New York 
City at which farm products raised by its members were 
exhibited. The Jewish Agricultural Society gave the 
Federation not only moral encouragement but liberal 
financial support. As the Jewish farmers grew in number 
and importance, it became increasingly evident that their 
economic problems could not well be dissociated from those 
of the communities in which these farmers resided. On 
the other hand, the non-economic problems with which 
the Federation dealt were of a purely local character, 
varying in different communities. Interest in the Federa- 
tion, therefore waned, and, since 1922, the Federation 
has been inactive. 

The constituent societies of the Federation furnished 
the nuclei for the establishment of a system of cooperative 
agricultural credit. Between 1911 and 1915, nineteen 
cooperative credit unions were formed in New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut and Massachusetts, to each of which 
The Jewish Agricultural Society lent a thousand dollars 
at two percent interest, to start operations. These credit 
unions were managed cooperatively by the farmers them- 
selves and were designed to supply emergency credit. 
They functioned for a number of years, but, beginning in 
1918, they were gradually liquidated. The farmers viewed 
credit unions as free loan societies, not as miniature banks 
which they really were. 

This experience gained from Federation and Credit 
Unions gave the farmers a good training in organization 
and a better understanding of the principles underlying 
. cooperative endeavor, and thus led to the sounder farmers’ 
associations and the more stable cooperatives that were 
formed later. : 

In concluding this section it should be said that the Jewish 
farm movement has not depended for growth solely upon the 
efforts of service agencies. There would have been Jewish 
farmers were there no agencies, and some farmers would 
have climbed to heights independently, as indeed they did. 
But these agencies unquestionably accelerated the pace of 
progress in both number and quality. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMERS 


There is no branch of farniing in which some Jews have 
not excelled. The few cases given here are not cited as 
typical of the average but as interesting examples of fine 
achievement. 

On Long Island, a man who was brought up on the 
lower east side of New York City, is so outstanding in 
vegetable growing that his fields are selected by the New 
York State Experiment Station for researches in various 
types of truck growing. He is the crop reporter for the 
United States Department of Agriculture—a post given 
_ only to leading farmers. 

A former sweater manufacturer in Brooklyn, New York, 
is now a leading tomato grower in Monmouth County, New 
Jersey. Even when other farmers find it hard to dispose of 
their output, buyers compete with one another for his crop. 

Near Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a graduate of an agricultural 
school in Germany operates hothouses wherein are raised 
products that have won many medals and trophies for 
their excellence. 

A graduate of the National Farm School, who started 
his farming career on the proverbial shoestring, conducts a 
nursery which supplies evergreens to the Conservation 
Department of the State of Connecticut for use in the 
State’s forestation work. ; 

Within the past few years two brothers have built up 
in Massachusetts what is probably the most perfectly 
mechanized poultry plant in the country. The plant has a 
capacity for a flock of twenty thousand laying hens and 
large quantities of chicks for sale to other poultry farmers. 

In the Benton Harbor, Michigan, district, a young 
Jewish farmer and his wife, both children of farmers, keep 
a dairy herd of forty high-grade cows and produce grade A 
milk. They also raise a variety of truck crops and operate 
an orchard from which they harvested as many as 12,000 
bushels of apples alone in one season. Their mode of fruit 
culture has called forth the commendation of the State’s 
fruit experts. A similar combination is successfully carried 
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on by a man who started over twenty years ago when 
he was past fifty. 

In the fertile Connecticut River Valley, there is a Jewish 
farmer who started his career almost thirty years ago, 
soon after his arrival in this country. He and his brother- 
in-law, who became his partner, had a combined capital 
of $500, and The Jewish Agricultural Society granted them 
a loan of $400. This year, this man is raising sixty-five 
acres of shade tobacco (a high-grade type) and fifty acres 
of potatoes, requiring the seasonal employment of seventy- 
five men and an operating cost of $20,000. Probaby the 
largest potato grower in Connecticut is a Jewish farmer, 
~ the president of the Connecticut Potato Growers’ Marketing 
Association. 


A graduate of the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School 
was for a time the hog expert of South Dakota. Later, he 
became a seedsman and, in a state-wide competition last 
year, he won seven first, and four second, prizes. 


One of the foremost breeders of White Leghorns in the 
entire country, formerly a shoe manufacturer, now runs a 
poultry farm in Ulster County, New York, which has 
become a Mecca for poultrymen seeking information on 
up-to-the-minute poultry practices. Breeders from Great 
Britain have paid as high as four dollars a piece for his eggs. 


In Greene County, New York, along the banks of the 
Hudson, a Jew, formerly a laborer for the Knickerbocker 
Ice Company, started raising mushrooms about fourteen 
years ago in a run-down ice-house leased from the company. 
Later he bought the property, added to it and developed it, 
and today he has a $75,000 plant with private docks, and 
an annual turnover reaching as high as $60,000. His son 
and his son-in-law also operate a large mushroom farm in 
the same neighborhood. 


A Jewish family is the largest producer of cattle and of 
blue-grass seed in Kentucky. The founder was a lecturer 
on Jand and livestock improvement at the University of 
Kentucky. 

In the Sacramento River Delta, California, a Jewish 
farmer raised over a hundred thousand dollars worth of 
asparagus and broccoli last year. Another California 
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farmer, a graduate of the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural 
School, who was foreman of the poultry plant at the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, operates a 
150 acre farm which yields, among other crops, 500 tons of 
peaches and pears and 60,000 pounds of beans. 

A Jewish florist produces the largest volume and greatest 
variety of flowers raised by a single individual in the 
metropolitan New York area. His output for retail sale is 
said to be the largest in the country. Incidentally, the 
biggest independent establishment for the construction and 
equipment of green-houses is owned by two Jewish brothers 
of Brooklyn, New York. 

Vineland, New Jersey, is regarded as the cradle of modern 
commercial poultry husbandry. A Jewish family, the 
head of which has been farming in the United States and 
Canada for about fifty years, conducts one of the most 
up-to-date poultry farms in the entire district. Numerous 
prizes have been awarded the operators at poultry shows 
and official egg-laying contests. The senior classes of the 
State’s agricultural college are frequently taken to this 
farm to study the poultry methods practiced there. As 
part of the farm economy, an appreciable acreage of vege- 
tables is intensively cultivated under overhead irrigation. 
The poultry enterprize is in charge of the sons, while the 
vegetable venture is under the active direction of the 
father, a man past seventy. 

A father and a son operate two duck farms on Long 
Island, the combined annual capacity of which is over a 
- quarter million ducks. A New York commission house 
_ vouchsafes the information that they are the largest duck- 
growers on the Island, which probably means in the whole 
country. The plant is highly mechanized and ultra-modern 
in every particular. The father is the usual immigrant 
_type, while the son is a member of an exclusive golf club. 

Reference has already been made to a thirty-thousand- 
acre wheat farm in Kansas. Its owner, now a State Senator, 
has shipped as high as a million bushels of wheat from his 
domain in a single year. His services to his community 
and to the State were recognized some years ago when his 
fellow townsmen declared a ‘special holiday in his honor. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF JEWS TO AGRICULTURE 


The numerical representation of Jews in farming is 
small, yet Jews have made notable contribution to American 
agriculture in the realms of science and economics and in 
related agricultural fields. Jews are found on the staffs 
of agricultural schools and colleges, experiment stations, in 
extension service, in state and federal agricultural bureaus, 
and in scientific work for commercial concerns. Some 
noteworthy achievements are here briefly recorded. 


Jacob Joseph Taubenhaus is the Chief of the Division 
of Plant Pathology and Physiology at the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and the author of several impor- 
tant books on plant diseases. 


Selman A. Waksman is microbiologist at the New Jersey 
State Experiment Station and at the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural College Station. Though related more directly to the 
study of soils, his researches have also been of value to 
science in general. 


Moses N. Levine, associated at various times with the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, the University of Minne- 
sota, and the United States Department of Agriculture, is 
one of the leading pathologists in the country. He won 
special distinction through his researches in the diseases 
that attack grain. 


Myer Edward Jaffa, Emeritus Professor of Nutrition 
at the University of California, and, at various times, 
Chief of the Bureau of Foods and Drugs in the California 
State Department of Health, Director of the State Food 
and Drug Laboratory, and Special Agent and Food Expert 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, did much 
to advance the interest of the fruit growers of California 
and elsewhere through his studies of the health-giving 
properties of fruit. . 


Joseph A. Rosen, the last Superintendent of the Baron 
de Hirsch School at Woodbine, and now in charge of the 
vast Jewish agricultural reconstruction work being carried 
on in Russia, was responsible for the introduction into the 
United States of Rosen Rye, a variety which grows on 
‘soil of moderate fertility. 
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Charles B. Lipman, Dean of the Graduate Division and 
Professor of Plant Physiology at the University of Califor- 
nia, is one of the foremost soil scientists in this country. 
Lately, his discovery of the presence of bacterial life in 
ene created somewhat of a sensation in the scientific 
world. 

Jacob G. Lipman, brother of Charles B., is the Dean of 
Rutgers College of Agriculture, the Director of the New 
Jersey State Experiment Station, and one of the world’s 
authorities on soils. He has served as president of ‘the 
International Society of Soil Science, and was president 
of the first International Congress of Soil Science held in 
Washington, in 1927. Last year, he was called by the 
United States Government to direct a national soil survey. 
Professor Lipman is the author of standard works on soil 
science, a member of scientific bodies in various lands, and 
the recipient of honorary degrees from universities in 
several countries. Last year he was awarded the Chandler 
medal by Columbia University,—a rare distinction. 

The late H. L. Sabsovich, a graduate of the Zurich 
Polytechnicum, organized an agricultural department in 
the University of Colorado, which was probably the first 
of its kind in the west. He was the first superintendent of 
the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School. 

Bernhard Ostrolenk, formerly the director of the National 
Farm School and now instructor in economics in the College 
of the City of New York, is the author of works on agri- 
cultural economics and a writer in-that field. 

Leonard G.. Robinson, a former general manager of The 
Jewish Agricultural Society, assisted in framing the federal 
farm loan law enacted in 1916, and organized, and became 
the first president of, the Federal Land Bank of Springfield, 
Mass., one of the twelve regional banks of the federal 
system. 

Louis H. Bean was on the research staff of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in the United States Department 
of Agriculture from 1923 to 1933, when he became Econo- 
mist in the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture and Chief 
of the Agricultural Industrial Relations Section in the 
Division of Program Planning of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 
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Nathan Koenig, a graduate of the Connecticut State 
Agricultural College, joined the staff of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration in June 1933. Later, he became 
the assistant chief of the Administration’s press section 
and, in November 1934, he was placed in general charge of 
the Administration’s information activities in the twelve 
northeastern states. 

Mordecai Joseph Ezekiel is the economic advisor to the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture. He played an 
important role in shaping the policies of the old Federal 
Farm Board and of the present Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. He represented the United States in the 
world wheat conference held at Rome last year. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who served on the Board of The Jewish Agricultural 
Society and as its Vice-President, was selected by President 
Roosevelt to organize and head the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. In that capacity he brought into being the largest 
and most comprehensive farm credit system that has 
- ever been devised in any country. 

In founding the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome, Italy, David Lubin rendered a service to agri- 
culture which was world embracing. At a meeting held in 
October 1934, a tribute to Lubin’s memory was paid by 
delegates from the sixty-three nations represented in the 
Institute. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 


Late in 1934, The Jewish Agricultural Society made a 
study which enables one to view Jewish farm life through 
the eyes of those who are living it. The study covered three 
hundred Jewish farmers residing in seventeen states, the 
majority inthe northeast and middlewest. This cross- 
section may not reflect the status in the whole country 
with absolute accuracy. Yet it is a fairly representative 
sample. The facts adduced, with certain deductions there- 
from, are presented solely with the view to giving, through 
the mouths of the farmers themselves, the answer to the 
question so often asked—‘‘Who is the Jewish farmer?” 
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Almost sixty percent of the farmers comprised in the 
study are in the prime of life, under fifty. Only ten percent 
are over sixty. The largest age group is that between 
forty and fifty,—thirty-eight percent. Eighty-one percent 
have been in this country twenty years or more, while only 
a fraction of one percent have been here less than ten 
years. Only four percent are natives. The bulk of present- 
day Jewish farmers are foreign-born who came here early 
in life,—probably early enough to reap the benefit of some 
American schooling. That is why less than one percent 
cannot speak English, and why eighty-eight percent claim 
ability to read and write it. That also accounts for the 
fact that eighty-three percent are citizens, and three 
percent declarants. 

American Jewish farmers are recruited from a large 
diversity of occupations: common labor, skilled trades, 
white-collar occupations, business and manufacturing, and 
even the professions. The needle and fur trades make up 
the largest group,—twenty-eight percent. Farmers and 
farm laborers cofstitute seven percent. Fifty-one percent 
of the farmers studied stated that they had had some farm 
. experience. Seven percent attended farm schools or agri- 
cultural colleges here or abroad. The “‘experience’’ of the 
others probably consisted of work as farm laborers or on 
parental farms. Manifestly, the American Jewish farmer 
is not indigenous to the soil, but simply the immigrant 
Jew transplanted from American city to American farm. 

The figures as to capital reveal that many Jewish farmers 
made the plunge into farming on slender means. Over 
twenty-one percent had a capital of not more than $500. 
Thirty-seven percent could boast of accumulations. reaching 
up to $1000. Only fifty-seven percent had as much as 
$2000, while but fourteen percent were in the over $5000 
class. The farmers in the smaller financial brackets are 
those who settled earliest, when farm lands were cheaper. 
It is evident that the Jewish agrarian population is not 
made up of urban failures. The immigrant Jew who comes 
to our shores destitute of means and is able to lay by even 
a small nest-egg must have achieved some measure of 
success in his city work. 
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General farming predominates—thirty-three percent— 
with poultry ranking next at thirty-two percent. Then 
comes dairying, eighteen percent, followed by truck, ten 
percent. Many of the farmers that are engaged in special- 
ized farming also raise other crops, the specialty being a 
major, not an exclusive, line of production. Close to half 
the farmers surveyed have some supplemental source of 
income, chiefly boarding or rooming, or city work on 
the part of the head, or of some member of the family. 


The survey revealed the interesting fact that the majority 
were not wholly motivated by the urge to better themselves 
financially, nor, as many believe, by considerations of 
health. In sixty-one percent, the driving force was the 
longing to exchange the restraints and inhibitions of the 
city for the peace and freedom of the country. This desire 
was expressed in such statements as: ‘“To seek a quiet 
life,’ “To live close to nature,’ ‘‘Realization of life’s 
ambition,” ‘““Tired of city life and working in shop.” 
Health, either of the head, or of some member, of the 
family, was a factor in only thirteen percent of the cases. 
Eighteen percent gave economic reasons. One man vouch- 
safed the information that he went for ‘‘speculation” and . 
another ‘‘as an experiment.” 

The data on tenure disclosed that thirteen percent of 
the farmers have been on their farms less than five years, 
while sixty-nine percent have been on their places over ten 
years, twenty-two percent over twenty years,—a fine indi- 
cation of their stability. Ninety percent said that they 
would rather be on the farm now than in the city, eight 
percent expressed preference for the city, the rest were 
uncertain. Probably this singularly large percentage in 
favor of the farm is attributable not so much to smug 
satisfaction with prevailing farm conditions as to the realiza- 
tion by farmers that, with city conditions what they are, 
the farm is the better place for them. 

To the question as to what benefit, if any, the farm 
brought to the farm family, ten percent said that they 
derived no benefit. One farmer, in disappointment, avowed 
that the benefits were not what he had expected, that the 
farm made slaves of his family; another, that it meant 
lots of hard work; two said that it threw them into debt. 
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One farmer made the simple assertion that the farm did 
him no harm, and one that, while it meant hard work and 
little pay, the farm brought good health. But by far the 
largest number, over eighty percent, recorded advantages 
in such terms as: ‘‘A’ more natural, healthful and honest 
living,’ “A home,’ ‘‘Contentment,” ‘‘Independence,”’ 
“Better outlook on life,’’ ‘‘Enough ‘to eat,” ‘‘Peace of 
mind,” ‘‘No worry about a job,” ‘Old age insurance.” 
Many still picture the farm as drab and dreary and the 
farmer’s life as crude and primitive. Yet the survey shows 
that seventy-six percent of the farms have sanitary plumb- 
ing; eighty-two percent, electricity; fifty-two percent, 
furnace heat. This is much higher than the average for 
American farms, owing partly to the fact that Jews had 
become accustomed to these conveniences in the city, and 
partly because some farmers cater to summer boarders as 
an adjunct to their farm operations. Sixty-nine percent 
have telephones; eighty-two percent, radios; sixty-nine 
percent own passenger automobiles,—again high figures. 
The Jewish farmer is a man of social tendencies. Sixty- 
two percent of those surveyed belong to organizations; not 
a few, to several. These include farmers’ organizations of 
various descriptions, synagogues, fraternal societies, lodges, 
labor unions and cooperative associations. Jewish farmers 
hold official positions in their respective communities, such 
as member of the school board, justice of the peace, member 
of fire or police department, town supervisor, deputy sheriff. 
Data pertaining to farm children showed that thirty- 
seven percent of children over eighteen years of age have 
remained on the farm. About fifteen percent of those who 
left follow professional callings: medicine, law, engineering, 
dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, science, accountancy, peda- 
gogy and social work. Forty percent had received a high 
school, and twenty-two percent, a college education. Some 
of the high school students will no doubt later enter the 
college group. Less than forty percent of the children in 
the cases studied received some form of religious instruction. 
The farmers were almost unanimous in saying that they 
are getting along well with their non-Jewish neighbors. 
Over ninety percent described the relationship as good, 
nine percent as simply fair. ‘‘Just fine,” “Excellent,” 
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“Splendid,” ‘“‘Better than with Jewish neighbors,’ was the 
tenor of the replies. Only one farmer out of the entire 
three hundred is not on friendly terms with his Christian 
neighbors. 

The farmers were asked to state what they regarded as 
necessary for success in farming, and why, in their opinion, 
some Jewish farmers fail. Capital and experience, the 
latter in the sense of a rudimentary knowledge of farm 
practices, were given first place, and the lack of them was 
assigned as the main cause of failure. But “cooperation 
of wife and family,” ‘“‘hard work,”’ “perseverance,” “‘brains,”’ 
“‘thrift,’”’ “love of the land,” were also regarded as essentials. 
A few farmers, evidently laboring under stress, expressed 
themselves rather poignantly on the requisites for success: 
“Plenty of money and lots of hard work,” “Either to have 
Rockefeller as a partner or to work forty-eight hours a 
day,” ‘‘No idealism.” 

In view of the aroused interest on the part of various 
Jewish groups in a back-to-the-land movement and their 
advocacy of farm colonies, the opportunity was seized to 
obtain the reaction of the farmers themselves to coloniza- 
tion. The question was: ‘Do you believe in a form of 
farming where the land and equipment are owned by a 
colony and not by the individual farmer, and where the 
farm work is done under central management on a colony 
farm?” The arguments in favor were based on the premises 
that a colony would make possible the utilization of heavy 
machinery beyond the means of individual farmers, that 
it would meet the competition of the “‘big’’ farm, that it 
would provide security in case of incapacity, that it would 
enhance the opportunities for cultural life. On the other 
side, it was maintained that this form of settlement runs 
counter to the American spirit of freedom, that it robs 
the individual of initiative, that it dulls his incentive and 
destroys his independence, that it is “too difficult for 
farmers to work in harmony,” that “even with competent 
management such a colony would not be better than its 
most incompetent individual.” , 


Thirty-eight percent recorded themselves in the affirma- 
tive, but most of these hedged their replies with reservations 
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and qualifications that transform expressed approval into 
virtual disapproval, for example,—‘‘Theoretically it is better 
to do farming cooperatively, but we have not such human 
material that would make it possible’; ‘‘Yes, if such could 
be controlled by federal or state government with individual 
privileges”; “It may succeed when the members are tied 
by a single religious or social ideal, when the members fit 
in physically and financially and have the backing of a 
strong organization (outside) or the government.”’ 


To judge by the tenor of the replies, the desire to be the 
possessor of one’s own farmstead outweighs such benefits 
as may be derived from ‘‘colony”’ farming. 


v 


Fundamentally, all Jewish agricultural activity must 
revolve around the ability of the families settled on farms 
to wrest a livelihood from the land. No other consideration 
should count. The Jew who chooses farming is impelled: by 
precisely the same considerations that move people to 
select other occupations,—the rewards, material or other- 
wise, that he expects to derive. He need not be glorified 
for his daring and deserves no halo for his spirit of enter- 
prise. Neither should he be regarded with pity or conde- 
scension. Though his journey has latterly taken him over 
rough roads, he has, according to his own testimony, found 
in fair measure the compensations which he hoped to secure. 

More Jews are today thinking in terms of the farm, than 
in any other period in the whole of American history. The 
disruption resulting from the withering depression has 
caused the eyes of the displaced worker, the dislocated 
white-collar man, the hard-pressed small merchant, the 
crowded-out professional, the groping youth, to turn to 
the farm. In any plan of Jewish vocational readjustment, 
farming must play an important part. Because adjustment 
in farming is costly, the drift to the land is not likely to 
assume the dimensions that enthusiastic proponents would 
wish it to attain. Many a promising farm aspirant will 
not be able to surmount the monetary barrier. If the 
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present economic uncertainties continue, this problem may 
present a challenge to American Jewry. 

Every people in every age has regarded its farm class 
as vital not only for bodily sustenance, but also for physical, 
mental and spiritual virility. American Jewry is far too 
urban both in habitat and in occupational composition. 
Too often is the charge heard that the Jew has neither 
inclination nor aptitude to toil or to till. An agricultural 
strain contributes strength and balance to Jewish life. A 
sturdy, upstanding Jewish farm class is a leaven in the 
cause of good-will and better understanding. 





REVIEW OF THE YEAR 5695: 
By Harry SCHNEIDERMAN AND MELVIN M. FAGEN? 


INTRODUCTION 


Whereas, during the two preceding years, the attention 
of Jewish communities throughout the world was focussed, 
almost to the exclusion of their own interests, upon their 
sister-community in Germany, there were signs during the 
past year that, while Germany continued to be their chief 
interest, Jewish communities were giving increasing atten- 
tion to their local concerns. This tendency was a result 
chiefly of two factors. On the one hand, was the melancholy 
realization that the Jewish situation in Germany was not 
a temporary aberration of a civilized people driven to 
unconscionable excesses by a spirit of desperation, but the 
deliberate, premeditated policy of a ruling clique ruthlessly 
to exterminate German Jewry,—a policy springing from a 
maniacal adherence to a fanatical dogma of race-national- 
ism. On the other hand, it became increasingly evident 
during the past year that malignant forces which had been 
unleashed by Nazidom were threatening the welfare of 
Jews in a number of countries outside of Germany. 

Because of the recognition of these two tragic facts, 
Jewish communities outside of Germany, while continuing 
to help their brethren in that country, made more intense 
efforts to strengthen their community life and to resist the 
onslaught of the forces of intolerance, malice, and hatred 
which were emboldened by the Nazi example to become 
more vocal, more aggressive, and more ruthless than in 
generations past. In this struggle, the Jews were encouraged, 
in some countries, by the sympathy and cooperation of 


1 The period covered by this review is from July 1, 1934 to June 30, 1935. It is 
based on repdrts in the Jewish and the general press of the United States and a number 
of foreign countries. 
2 The introduction and the section dealing with the United States are by Mr.Schneid- 
erman; the remainder of the article, dealing with other countries, is by Mr. Fagen. 
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Christian leaders, who realized that the human sacrifice of 
which the German Jews are the victims is the very negation 
of Christianity, and who watched with amazement and 
indignation the shameless efforts of the race-nationalists in 
Germany to subjugate the church. 

Thus, while Jewish communal life resumed a more or 
less normal course, yet it was apparent that, in many 
quarters, the feeling was spreading that anti-Jewish forces, 
unprecedently powerful, pernicious, and unscrupulous, were 
at work, and that on the outcome of the struggle against 
those enemies depends to a large extent the fate of future 
generations of Jews. 


I 
THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States there were many signs, during the 
period under review, that large sections of the American 
people are alive to the fact that Nazism is a betrayal of 
principles upon which our institutions rest. The beginning 
of the period coincides with the time of the ‘Bloody week- 
end”’ in Germany when scores of persons suspected of being 
opposed to the ruling camarilla were murdered. These 
events horrified the American public and, for a time, effec- 
tively silenced Nazi sympathizers and agitators, who never 
fully recovered such influence as they had previously had. 
In liberal circles, the events in Germany were regarded as 
having presaged the doom of the extreme Nazi wing and 
the passing of control of the country to the Reichswehr, 
to be followed by milder policies in various directions, 
including the anti-Jewish program. Although subsequent 
events proved this hopeful prognosis false, yet the unfavor- 
able impression made by the blood-purge on American 
‘public opinion was virtually permanent. 


The Nazi regime was condemned at a convention of the 
‘Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, meeting at Racine 
‘in July 1934, and by the Connecticut State Federation of 
‘Labor, meeting at New Britain in September, whichresolved 
‘to boycott German-made goods “‘until the German Govern- 
‘ment recognizes the right of the people of Germany to 
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organize into trade unions and ceases its persecution of the 
Jewish people.”” After hearing an impassioned address by 
Walter Citrine, Secretary of the British Trade Union Con- 
gress and an official of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, the American Federation of Labor, at its annual 
convention in San Francisco, in October 1934, enthusi- 
astically reaffirmed its pledge of the preceding year to boycott 
German goods and services, and decided to establish a 
Chest for the Liberation of the Workers of Europe. Similar 
action was taken by state and local units of the Federation. 
In August, the University of Delaware announced that it 
had cancelled plans to send a group of its students to visit 
Germany for study. In September, a nation-wide congress 
against war and fascism took place in Chicago, attended by 
3,500 delegates from anti-fascist organizations all over the 
country. In October, the Overseers of Harvard University 
rejected a scholarship for study in Germany offered by an 
alumnus, Ernst F. S. Hanfstaengl, confidential aide of 
Hitler. In explanation of this action, Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, President of the University, declared: ‘‘We are 
unwilling to accept a gift from one who has been so closely 
associated with the leadership of a political party which 
has inflicted damage on the universities of Germany through 
measures which have struck at principles we believe to be 
fundamental to universities throughout the world.”’ 


When, in August, rumors were current that the United 
States Government was contemplating a loan to Germany, 
the Chicago Committee for the Defense of Human Rights 

- Against Nazism secured 10,000 signatures to a petition 
protesting against such a loan, on the ground that the 
United States ‘‘cannot afford in any way to seem to approve 
_of a government that persecutes and kills scholars, Pacifists, 
Socialists, Catholics, Protestants, Jews, women and labor 
almost indiscriminately.’’ Similar steps were taken by the 
Labor Committee for Jewish Affairs, and by the American 
Jewish Congress and affiliated bodies. 

In April 1935, a mass-meeting held at the Hippodrome 
in New York, under the auspices of the Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi League, adopted a resolution urging the League 
of Nations to impose economic sanctions against Germany 
because of her violations of the Covenant of the League. 
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In the meantime, Senator W. Warren Barbour of New 
Jersey had introduced in the United States Senate, on 
January 21, 1935, a bill providing that the Secretary of 
State be “‘directed not to enter into any reciprocal agree- 
ments with any nation engaging in religious or racial 
-persecution.’’ A similar bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives, on-January 3, 1935 by the Hon. Emanuel 
Celler. 


The organized boycott movement led by the Non-Sec- 
tarian Anti-Nazi League was continued during the year 
under review. Characteristic activities of the League 
included prevailing upon two large banks in New York 
City to sever connections with a Nazi-controlled bank in 
Danzig; securing 10,000 signatures to a petition presented 
to nine leading colleges urging them to refrain from pur- 
chasing books and supplies made in Germany; agitating 
against participation by firms in the fur industry in the 
annual fur auction sales in Leipzig, Germany; and persuad- 
ing department stores to join those already boycotting 
German goods. This League also promoted an international 
conference in London in November, which resulted in the 
establishment of the World Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi 
Council to Champion Human Rights. 

The boycott movement was also supported by the 
American Jewish Congress which was active in bringing 
about the prosecution of firms which violated a New York 
State law forbidding the destruction, removal or conceal- 
ment of the mark of origin of foreign goods, and by the 
Anti-Nazi Minute Men of America. Squads of members 
of the latter organization picketed the premises of businesses 
handling German-made goods. 

The Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League and the American 
Jewish Congress were active also in efforts to oppose the 
participation of American athletes in the Olympic Games, 
which are scheduled to take place in Berlin in 1936. In 
June 1934, the American Olympics Committee had decided 
to postpone official acceptance of the German invitation 
to participate, and at its request, Avery Brundage, its 
president, went to Germany in August to investigate on 
the spot whether Jewish athletes were being discriminated 
against by the Reich. In September, Mr. Brundage returned 
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and, on the strength of his favorable report, the American 
Olympics Committee decided that American athletes 
participate in the Berlin Games. 

Following the decision of the American Olympics Com- 
mittee, the American Jewish Congress asked the Board of 
Governors of the Amateur Athletic Union to review the 
situation on the ground that the assurances given by the 
Nazi authorities to*the American Olympics Committee 
were not in accordance with the facts. At the convention 
of the Amateur Athletic Union in December the matter 
did not come up for discussion. This unexpected outcome 
was subsequently explained by Charles L. Ornstein, a 
member of the American Olympics Committee and of the 
executive committee of the American Athletic Union who 
stated that, had the question béen raised, the convention 
would have undoubtedly supported its president, Mr. 
Brundage, who favored acceptance of the German invita- 
tion, with the result that it would not be possible to raise 
the question again, and the formal acceptance by the Amer- 

ican Olympics Committee of the German invitation would 
_ have been binding on the A.A.U. With these considerations 
in mind, the fourteen Jewish delegates had agreed among 
themselves not to bring the matter up at the convention, 
thus leaving in force the resolution adopted by the A.A.U. 
at Pittsburgh in 1933, which called upon the American Olympic 
Association to give notice to the appropriate international 
and German authorities that American athletic organiza- 
tions will not participate in the games in Berlin “until and 
unless the position of the German Olympic Committee, of 
the Organizing Committee of Berlin, and the German 
Government is so changed in fact as well as in theory as to 
both permit and encourage German athletes of Jewish faith 
or heritage to train, prepare for, and participate in, the 
Olympic Games of 1936.’ Mr. Ornstein pointed out that 
the question remains open and can be again brought up at 
the convention of the A.A.U., to be held in New York City 
in 1935. 

Along with all liberal elements, American Jews watched 
with interest events in the Saar and awaited with anxiety 
the outcome of the plebiscite on January 13, 1935 which 
was to decide whether that territory remain under the con- 
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trol of the League of Nations, be ceded to France, or be 
returned to Germany. Opinion in Jewish circles was 
divided on the value of the Franco-German declaration 
early in December 1934 indicating that Germany had 
agreed, in the event the plebiscite was in her favor, to 
guarantee the equality of all inhabitants of the Saar for 
one year. 

A ‘considerable stir was created by‘the discussion of the 
status of those American citizens who returned to the Saar 
to vote in the plebiscite. In a letter to the Hon. Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, Mr. Maurice B. Gladstone, an 
attorney of New York City, requested the State Depart- 
ment to warn such citizens that they were jeopardizing 
their status as American citizens under the Presumption 
of Expatriation Act (Section 17, Title 8, U. S. Code). In 
some quarters, the demand was expressed that such persons 
be deprived of their citizenship, and a bill providing for 
such action was introduced in the House of Representatives 
by the Hon. Samuel Dickstein of New York. This sug- 
gestion did not, however, elicit the support of any respon- 
sible Jewish organizations. 

The raising of funds for the relief of Jews in, and refugees 
from, Germany continued to enlist much interest. It will 
be recalled that, in March 1934, the Joint Distribution 
Committee and the American Palestine Campaign announced 
that they would conduct a joint effort to raise $3,250,000 
for the work of both organizations. A nation-wide campaign, 
with ramifications in no less than 247 cities of the United 
States, followed. In May 1934, an American Christian 
Committee for German Refugees had been set up to cooperate 
in the campaign, enlisting the active efforts of a number 
of eminent Christians, lay and clerical. 

At the end of 1934, the Joint Distribution Committee 
reported that it had allotted during that year a total of 
$1,290,000. Of this amount, $453,000 was contributed for 
the program of the Zentral Ausschuss fiir Hilfe und Aufbau 
(Central Committee for Relief and Reconstruction) in 
Germany ; $516,000 for aid to refugees committees, emigra- 
tion organizations, etc., in various countries; and $321,000 
for relief, constructive work, and emergency aid in Eastern 
European countries and Austria. The same report stated 
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that, in all activities dealing with Jews in Germany and the 
refugees, the Joint Distribution Committee had taken the 
most prominent part and had contributed, in all, the largest 
aggregate sums for programs of settlement, emigration, 
retraining for new occupations, and relief, whether in 
Germany itself, in France, Holland, Czechoslovakia, or 
other countries. A total well in excess of $1,400,000 had 
been made available by the Joint Distribution Committee 
for this work during 1933 and 1934. It was pointed out 
further by Mr. Joseph C. Hyman, Secretary of the Joint 
Distribution. Committee, that, despite the pressure being 
exerted to enforce the departure of Jews from Germany, 
it seems practically impossible for any but a relatively 
small number to leave Germany in the next few years, and 
that, consequently, the need for helping the Jews in Ger- 
many will become greater and greater, parallel with increas- 
ing difficulties of emigration and mounting persecution in 
Germany. In June 1935, the co-chairmen of the United 
Jewish Appeal announced that $1,000,000 of the $3,250,000 
being sought, had been raised. A considerable part of the 
funds being raised were being used to assist Jews from 
Germany to settle in Palestine. 

From the point of view of affording relief to stricken 
Jewish communities abroad, Germany was not the only 
concern of the Jews of America. Through the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee and other agencies, they continued to 
help their brethren in other lands, especially Poland. The 
wretched economic condition of the Jews of that country 
profoundly agitated the American Jewish community dur- 
ing the past year, especially when, in December 1934, it 
was reported in the press that a Jewish deputy in the Polish 
Sejm had declared that sixty percent of the Jews in almost 
all cities in the land were compelled to appeal for charity 
in order to exist. While on a visit to the United States in 
June 1935, Dr. Bernhard Kahn, European director of the 
Joint Distribution Committee, confirmed this statement, 
adding that the economic status of the remaining third 
‘fg exceedingly precarious, due to rapidly increasing 
unemployment, excessive taxation and economic discrimina- 
tion.”” Soup kitchens are again making their appearance. 
One-third of the 160,000 children who attend Jewish schools 
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come to school hungry. As a result, the Joint Distribution 
Committee, which had suspended general relief activities 
in Poland several years ago, deciding to devote its funds to 
reconstructive work, found it imperative during the past 
year, to undertake feeding of children and other direct aid. 
On June 17, 1935, the annual convention of the Federation 
of Polish Jews authorized its executive committee “should 
it find it necessary to do so,” to start an independent 
campaign for funds for the relief of the Jews of Poland. 

That the impoverishment of Polish Jewry is partly 
traceable to governmental policies was the general opinion 
of observers. This view was the basis of a resolution adopted 
by an extraordinary conference in January 1935, in New 
York City, under the auspices of the Federation of Polish 
Jews. The resolution embodied an appeal to the Polish 
government to employ Jews in public works and to abolish 
discriminatory taxation. 

Previously, in September 1934, when, at the sessions 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations, Poland’s repre- 
sentative, Foreign Minister Joseph Beck, announced that 
“pending the bringing into force of a general and uniform 
system for the protection of minorities,” his government 
will ‘‘refuse . . . all cooperation with international organiza- 
tions in the matter of the supervision of the application by 
Poland of a system of minority protection,’ concern for 
the effect of this declaration on the Jews of Poland was 
expressed in some Jewish quarters. It was pointed out, 
however, that Mr. Beck had given assurances that the 
announced policy presaged no infringement on the rights 
of Jews. In a statement to the press, on September 19, Mr. 
Morris D. Waldman, Secretary of the American Jewish 
Committee, pointed out that, since minority provisions of - 
the treaty with Poland cover many groups in that country, 
such as Germans, Ukrainians, and Lithuanians, as well as 
Jews, the problems presented by Poland’s action are not’ 
solely, or even chiefly, of Jewish concern, but touch upon 
international relations involving many countries. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Waldman warned against the creation of the 
impression that Poland’s action is in any way an attack 
on the Jewish minority in Poland. 


The death, on May 12, 1935, of Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, 
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head of the Polish government since the establishment of 
the Republic, was regarded in American Jewish circles as 
an added misfortune for Polish Jewry, the belief being 
general that the Marshal had exercised a quiet but powerful 
restraining influence on anti-Jewish elements in Poland. 
Messages of sympathy were dispatched to the Ambassador 
of Poland at Washington by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and the Federation of Polish Jews of America. 

Considerable dismay was created in American Jewish 
circles by disquieting reports from Austria, which indicated 
that insofar as the Jews of the country were concerned the 
government was following the example of Nazi Germany. 
This situation engaged the attention of both the American 
Jewish Congress and the American Jewish Committee. 
Early in December 1934, the former organization submitted 
a petition to the Austrian Minister at Washington enumerat- 
ing discriminatory measures and charging that, by coun- 
tenancing them, the Austrian Government was tacitly 
nullifying those provisions of the Treaty of St. Germain 
between Austria and the Allies in which the equality of 
rights of minorities with the majority population. was 
pledged. 

At the annual meeting of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, on January 6, 1935, the Executive Committee 
reported that since the accession of Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg 
to the chancellorship of Austria, it had been ‘‘forced to take 
notice of the apparently growing discrimination against 
Jewish professional men and .business people which is 
expressed in practice if not by legislation.’’ The report 
went on to say: ‘‘In spite of the disturbing reports of various 
discriminations against Jews, we have very recently received 
somewhat reassuring advices from a highly authoritative 
and influential source which lead us to hope that in spite 
of the Nazi pressure on the public authorities in that coun- 
try, the position of the Jews will not be adversely affected.”’ 

Roumania also drew the attention of American Jewry 
during the past year. In August 1934, it was reported 
that the Jewish population of Roumania was in fear that 
a national labor law, enacted by Parliament in April, would 
be used to expel Jews, especially such as have not been 
able to acquire Roumanian citizenship, from employment 
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in certain industries. In reply to a letter of inquiry sent to 
the Roumanian legation in Washington by the United 
Roumanian Jews of America, the Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Legation gave assurances that the law in question was not 
intended to be prejudicial to Roumanian Jews. 

But not only political conditions in Roumania were 
watched with concern by American Jewry. In that country, 
and in Latvia, Lithuania and Austria, as in Poland, the 
material sufferings of the Jewish population engaged the 
attention of the American community, again through the 
agency of the Joint Distribution Committee. In the report 
of Mr. Hyman, Secretary of that organization, covering its 
activities during 1934, he stated that the American Joint 
Reconstruction Foundation (supported jointly by the Joint 
Distribution Committee and the Jewish ‘Colonization 
Association) had, during 1934, granted new constructive 
credits to Jews in these countries amounting in all to 
$300,000. At the same time, the improved condition of the 
Jews of Russia, largely as a result of the work of the Amer- 
ican Joint Agricultural Foundation (Agrojoint), had relieved 
the Joint Distribution Committee of any large expenditures 
in that country. 

In connection with Russia, it is interesting to note that, 
in the report submitted by the Executive Committee of 
the American Jewish Committee at its twenty-eighth annual 
meeting on January 6, 1935, attention was called to the 
fact that there were still in force in that country restrictions 
on the free exercise of religion which made ‘‘the prospects 
of the very survival of religion extremely dark.’’ The 
Committee expressed the hope, however, that ‘‘in the course 
of the diplomatic relations with the Soviet government 
which have been ushered in by the recognition of that 
government by the United States, our government may 
find an appropriate occasion to impress upon the Soviet 
government that the American people, of all creeds, would 
cordially welcome a more humane attitude toward religious 
functionaries and a more liberal policy toward religious 
education.”’ 

A conference of Jews from various countries at Geneva, 
in August 1934, also aroused considerable discussion in 
American Jewish circles. This conference was reported 
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in the American press under somewhat sensational head- 
lines which referred to a world Jewish parliament and super- 
government. These reports evoked a statement from the 
American Jewish Committee to the effect that that body, 
as well as other important organizations, was not par- 
ticipating in the Geneva Conference which could not there- 
fore ‘‘truthfully be described as representative of the opinion 
of Jews of the world or as expressing the view-point of Jewish 
citizens of the United States.’’ In a statement to the Jewish 
Daily Bulletin, Mr. Alfred M. Cohen, president of the B’nai 
B’rith, dissociated that organization also from the Geneva 
Conference. 

This conference, which reaffirmed its decision of 1932 
and 1933 to establish a world Jewish congress, reopened the 
discussion of that question which had taken place in 
previous years. (See Vol. 34, pp. 29-31, and Vol. 36, pp. 
240-241). In October 1934, the American Jewish Congress 
affirmed the decision of the Geneva Conference of 1934 to 
establish a world Jewish congress to be convened in 1935, 
and also decided to launch a campaign for the organization 
of national democratic elections throughout the United 
States in April 1935, for an enlarged American Jewish 
Congress and delegates to the proposed world Jewish 
Congress. The discussion of this matter in Jewish circles 
again made manifest a sharp division of opinion. Several 
influential persons connected with the American Jewish 
Congress opposed the world project. At the semi-annual 
conference of the Seaboard Zionist Region, held in October 
1934, in Baltimore, Mr. Louis Lipsky, one of the vice- 
presidents of the American Jewish Congress, stated that a 
world Jewish congress is not essential for the protection 
of Jews in various countries, that the functions proposed 
for the world congress could be performed as well by a 
central executive committee with headquarters at Geneva, 
and that the controversy on this question, if allowed to 
continue, will destroy what has been thus far achieved in 
the way of cooperation in the upbuilding of Palestine and 
in measures on behalf of victims of Nazi persecution. 

The National Council of Jewish Women, the B’nai B'rith, 
and the Labor Committee for Jewish Affairs (organized in 
February 1934), which, together with other national 
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organizations, had been invited by the American Jewish 
Congress, to participate in formulating the arrangements 
for the democratic elections, declined to do so, while the 
American Jewish Committee which was invited by the 
Jewish Congress to a conference ‘‘to explore the possibilities 
of arriving at understanding .. .on the problems outlined,”’ 
declined to join in any conference in which the proposal 
for a world Jewish congress was to be the subject for con- 
sideration, while agreeing to discuss other ways of securing 
closer cooperation between organizations. At the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Committee, on January 6, 
1935, the American Jewish Committee made public “a 
statement of some of the many considerations which have 
all along shaped the attitude of the Committee toward the 
establishment of a general Jewish organization in the United 
States based on a plebiscite, or of a world Jewish congress 
or any other form of international Jewish organization.” 
The position taken by the Executive Committee was 
unanimously approved by the Annual Meeting, which was 
addressed by Mr. Neville Laski, President of the Board of 
Jewish Deputies of Great Britain, who took a strong position 
against the proposed world congress. (For the complete 
text of the Committee’s statement, and of Mr. Laski’s 
address, the reader is referred to the Annual Report of the 
Committee published in the present volume). 

Subsequently, the American Jewish Congress announced 
that it had decided to postpone the elections scheduled for 
April 28, 1935, and that the advisability of these elections 
and of establishing a world congress would ‘be discussed 
at a convention to be held in Philadelphia in March 1935. 
The convention reaffirmed approval of the world body 
without setting a date for its establishment, and approved 
the holding of democratic elections in 1937 for an enlarged 
American Jewish Congress, with the proviso that one- 
third of the delegates shall be chosen by national Jewish 
organizations. 

Palestine vied with Germany for the chief place in the 
interest of American Jewry, largely because of the realiza- 
tion that, under present conditions at least, the Holy Land 
providentially offers practically the only haven for Jewish 
fugitives from Germany. 


/ 
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At the beginning of the period under review, in July — 
1934, the Zionist Organization of America held its thirty- 
seventh annual convention in Atlantic City, N. J. The 
Organization adopted resolutions calling upon its members 
to participate more actively in general communal affairs, 
favoring a seat for Palestine in the League of Nations, 
recognizing among Soviet officials a growing sympathy 
toward efforts to procure freedom for Zionists in .Russia, 
and calling upon the British Government to modify its 
restrictive immigration policy in Palestine so as to render 
it a haven for a greater number of European Jews, and to 
open Transjordania for agricultural settlement and indus- 
trial development by Jews. 

In September 1934, the Administrative Council of the 
Zionist Organization of America adopted a resolution 
opposing the proposed legislative council in Palestine. 
Opposition to the proposed council and demand for a more 
liberal immigration policy were voiced by a Zionist rally 
in Chicago in October 1934. In the same month, the 
twentieth annual convention of Hadassah, the Women’s 
Zionist Organization, at Washington, was marked by the 
broadcasting, on an international radio hook-up, of the 
ceremonies attending the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Rothschild-Hadassah Hebrew University Hospital and 
Medical Center, the first institution of its kind in Palestine. 
The organization also adopted resolutions opposing the 
establishment of a legislative council, and demanding an 
increase in the number of certificates for labor immigration 
“commensurate with the recognized present economic 
condition of the country.” 

A notable event was the meeting in New York City, 
early in January 1935, of the Administrative Committee 
of the Jewish Agency,—the first time this body met on 
American soil. The Committee adopted resolutions calling 
upon the Jews of the world ‘‘to intensify their efforts for 
speeding the upbuilding of the Jewish National Home,” 
and approving the stand taken by the Agency Executive 
with regard to the proposed legislative council for Palestine 
and in relation to restricted immigration. The view was 
expressed that ‘‘a legislative council at this time would 
prove menacing to the interests of the Jewish National 
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‘Home as well as the larger interests of Palestine.’’ The 
number of immigration certificates so far granted by the 
Palestine government was declared to have ‘“‘failed to 
enable the country to catch up with the shortage of Jewish 
labor which remains one of the most serious problems.” 


What.-is likely to prove a very significant event in the 

history of American effort for Palestine upbuilding was 
the national conference on Palestine held in Washington 
on January 20 and 21, 1935. This conference, which was 
an effort to assemble all forces, Zionist and non-Zionist, 
desirous of aiding in Palestine reconstruction, was called 
under the auspices of a number of national organizations. 
Probably the most important decision of the conference 
was to set up an expert commission to survey economic 
conditions in Palestine and prepare a program for coordinat- 
ing the work of the various agencies active in the economic 
field. : 
Other important meetings of organizations interested 
in Palestine reconstruction were the tenth anniversary 
convention (November 30, 1934) of the National Labor 
Committee for Jewish Workers and Pioneers of Palestine, 
at which announcement was made that the organization 
had sent over $1,000,000 to the Palestine Labor Federation 
(Histadruth Haovdim) for the promotion of welfare work 
and for the purchase of tools and materials for workers in 
Palestine; the fifth annual convention (December 23, 1934) 
of the Federation of Palestinian Jews which voiced a 
demand for the rehabilitation of the Palestine cities, 
Hebron, Safed, and Tiberias, which were sacked during 
the 1929 riots; a dinner on April 2, 1935, under the auspices 
of the American Friends of the Hebrew University, in 
celebration of the tenth anniversary of that institution; 
and the annual party council of the Jewish State Party of 
America (June 2, 1935) which demanded immediate 
colonization on crown lands in Palestine, the floating of a 
public loan to promote the colonization of 100,000 Jewish 
families on both sides of the Jordan, and the encouragement 
of the industrialization of Palestine by appropriate tariffs 
and international treaties. 

Echoes of controversies which were pending in Palestine 
or in the world Zionist movement were heard in the United 
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States. Many in the American community followed with 
interest the development of the revolt of the Zionist 
Revisionists against the World Zionist Organization which 
culminated in the secession of the Revisionists from the 
parent body. The Zionist Revisionist Organization of 
America, consisting of adherents of the Revisionist policies, 
held their second annual conference in New York City, 
April 1935. The Organization adopted resolutions ‘‘to stand 
unflinchingly by its world leadership,” condemning the 
ratification by the Zionist Actions Committee of the 
transfer agreement with Nazi Germany, demanding the 
employment of Jewish labor only in Jewish enterprises in 
Palestine, the legalization of Jewish self-defense, the 
addition of Jewish contingents in the British garrison, 
abolition of discrimination between classes or Zionist parties 
as to rights of immigration, and the application of the 
Mandate to Transjordania as an integral part of Palestine. 


The achievements for the benefit of labor of the Histadruth 
Haovdim (Labor Federation) in Palestine found many 
admirers in the United States who favored giving greater 
influence to representatives of labor in the councils of the 
World Zionist Organization and in its executive agencies. 
In January 1935, Rabbi Edward I. Israel of Baltimore 
circulated among the members of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis a plea for their endorsement of the 
Histadruth. This evoked a counter-plea by a group of 
rabbis, headed by Louis I. Newman of New York City, 
deploring the encouragement of a cleavage on class lines 
in Palestine, and urging the upbuilding of the country by 
the cooperative effort of all classes in its economic life. 
In March, there came into existence the B Group of General 
Zionists, which all Zionists were invited to join who favored 
“the formation of a bloc at the forthcoming world Zionist 
Congress which will bring to an end the present intolerable 
dictatorship of the movement by one party.”’ The declara- 
tion of this B Group, after charging the Histadruth with 
utilizing its control of the World Zionist Organization and 
the Jewish Agency for the promotion of partisan objectives, 
and with fomenting a class struggle in Palestine, outlined 
a program which called for the upbuilding of Palestine for 
the welfare of all, favored middle-class settlement as basic 
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for successful economy, condemned speculation in land, 
declared social justice cannot be achieved by labor union 
tactics alone, and denounced class-hatred teaching. 

The strength of the pro-labor sentiment in the United 
States was indicated in the elections which took place on 
June 23, in all parts of the United States for delegates to 
the nineteenth international Zionist Congress to convene 
in Lucerne, Switzerland, beginning August 20, 1935. 
Incidentally, the voting is an index to the numerical strength 
of the Zionist movement in the United States. A total of 
132,000 persons had bought the shekel certificates entitling 
them to vote. Of this number, 55,456 cast ballots as follows: 
19,005 for the general Zionist ticket; 25,149 for the Labor 
Zionist ticket; 10,698 for the Mizrahi ticket; and 604 for 
two minor parties. 

The foregoing recital is by no means a complete chronicle 
of the overseas interests of the American Jewish community; 
it deals only with the major problems in whose solution 
the community shared with the Jewries of other lands, 
including also those countries in which the situation of the 
’ Jews demanded the aid of their brethren abroad. But the 
Jews of America had also to deal with emergent problems 
of their own. Not the least of these were those created by 
the incidence of anti-Jewish movements in the United 
States. Aside from those manifestations of anti-Jewish ~ 
prejudice with which we have become familiar because 
of their perennial occurrence, there took place during 
the past year, as in the one which preceded it, events 
which indicated the existence of more or less organized 
and systematically-conducted movements to intensify and 
spread anti-Jewish sentiment. Though somewhat inter- 
related, these movements may be considered under two 
heads, namely, first, those which were direct repercussions 
of events in Germany, and, second, those which, while they 
acquired impetus and inspiration from the Nazi anti-Jewish 
policy, were attempts to apply the same scapegoat technique 
to divert public attention from the real causes of unrest in 
the United States. 


The former movements were virtually confined to a 
small section of the American population of German origin. 
It should be noted that the leadership of Nazi Jew-baiting 
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in this country was recruited from hitherto obscure elements 
of this population, and that no German-Americans of any 
standing were prominently identified with these pernicious 
efforts to transplant the noxious weed of Nazi racialism on 
American soil. Furthermore, while not a few of the German- 
language newspapers stoutly defended the existing regime 
in Germany, and condemned the anti-Nazi boycott, very 
few, if any, countenanced attempts on the part of Germans 
in America to establish here the counterpart of so-called 
National Socialism, especially its racial dogma. 


During the period being reviewed, what we may call 
the Nazi movement in America all but expired. Its rapid 
decline was due to a number of factors, chiefly the follow- 
ing: 1) The “‘bad press” which Nazi Germany enjoyed in 
the United States, owing to the unpopularity of the tenets 
of Nazism, and to such excesses as the “‘blood-purge’’ of 
June 30, 1934, the assassination of Chancellor Engelbert 
Dollfus of Austria, the efforts to muzzle the Protestant 
churches and to suppress the freedom of expression of the 
Catholics, and, as this review is being written, the disgrace- 
ful anti-Jewish riots in Berlin of mid-July 1935; 2) the 
revelations produced by the special Congressional Com- 
mittee to investigate un-American activities, under the 
leadership of Representative John W. McCormack of 
Massachusetts, an investigation which laid bare before the 
American people activities which outraged the traditions 
of fair-play and honest sportsmanship which have always 
been basic in this country; 3) the open opposition of repre- 
sentatives of the decent and respectable German-American 
elements, in various parts of the country, such as the Franz 
Sigel League in New York City, the German-American 
League of Essex County, New Jersey, the Newark and 
Irvington Posts of German and Austrian War Veterans, 
the Friends of Truth of Cincinnati, the United German 
Societies of Detroit, and many others, which, in one way 
or another, dissociated themselves from the Nazi movement; 
4) the outrageous actions of the Nazis, including acts of 
vandalism against shops of Jews and against synagogues, 
and their ludicrous efforts to inject the German issue into 
local politics in various parts of the country during the 
elections of November 1934; and, finally, dissension within 
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their own ranks which exposed the sordid struggle for power 
and for control of funds, which showed that the movement 
was to a great extent nothing but a “‘racket.”’ 


But, as the American Jewish Committee pointed out in 
its Annual Report, last January, the danger from Nazi 
agitation is by no means past. ‘“‘The public tactics, often. 
bungling and crude, of the Nazi organization,” declared 
the Committee, ‘“‘are accompanied by more subtle methods, 
which, because.of their private nature, are often impossible 
to counteract.’”’ The Committee’s report goes on to say: 


“Within recent months, Nazi propagandists, including 
diplomatic and consular representatives of Germany, 
have succeeded in arranging to address private meetings 
of influential clubmen and clubwomen, members of col- 
lege and university faculties, and the like. These meetings 
are not advertised, and invitations to them are issued 
to carefully selected persons whose receptivity to Nazi 
doctrines can be more or less relied upon. Often, no 
time is permitted for discussion of the speaker’s remarks. 
From what the Committee has been able to learn, these 
speakers address themselves chiefly to efforts to justify 
the anti-Jewish policies of Nazi Germany, by making 
statements which are false and misleading regarding 
the number and activities of the Jews of Germany, and 
casting unjustified aspersions upon their good name. 
It is obvious that among the members of audiences thus 
addressed, many do not know the truth. Lacking an 
opportunity to hear the other side, these persons become 
centers for the dissemination of misinformation in their 
business and social circles.” 


But the effects of even such surreptitious agitation are 
substantially vitiated by such events in Germany as those 
which were taking place in mid-July 1935, when this review 
was being written. 


These events will, in all likelihood, serve also to discredit 
other attempts to stir up, in the United States, racial and 
religious antagonisms. Efforts along these lines did not 
make great progress during the past year. William Dudley 
Pelley, the pseudo-spiritualist, who had, since Hitler came 
into the saddle in Germany, published, in his Liberati on 
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issued in Asheville, N. C., virulent anti-Jewish diatribes, 
was convicted of fraudulent transactions in the sale of 
stock in his various enterprises, and given a suspended 
sentence; his attempts to revive his publication failed. 
_ Louis T. McFadden who, while a member of the House of 
Representatives, occasionally spread upon the Congres- 
stonal Record quotations from such Jew-baiting classics 
as the ‘Protocols of the Elders of Zion’ and the ‘‘Inter- 
national Jew’ articles in the happily defunct Dearborn 
Independent, was defeated when he stood for re-election, 
in November 1934. His attempt, thereafter, to organize 
an Independent Republican National Christian Committee 
to have himself nominated in 1936 for President of the 
United States on a platform including the slogan ‘‘Chris- 
tianity Instead of Judaism,’’ were too ludicrous to be taken 
seriously, and died a-borning. 


The sporadic attempts to inject a Jewish issue into 
politics in connection with the November 1934 elections, 
and with a by-election for Mayor in Chicago in March and 
April 1935, fell completely flat. The same fate met efforts 
to revive the Ku Klux Klan, although here and there 
scattered contingents of that organization burned ‘“‘fiery 
crosses’ and held ‘‘Klonvocations.’’ At one of these meet- 
ings, held in Atlanta, Ga., in August 1934, announcement 
was made that a nation-wide reorganization of the Klan 
was afoot, for the purpose of combating un-Americanism 
and communism, and an invitation was extended to Amer- 
ican Jews and Catholics to participate. A similar invitation 
was extended by a state convention of the Klan held in 
Seattle in September 1934. On the other hand, at a reorgan- 
ization meeting of the Klan in Portchester, N. Y., in the 
same month, Hitler was lauded, the Roosevelt administra- 
tion was condemned, and Jews, Negroes, and Catholics 
were vilified. 

As a matter of fact, much of the so-called native American 
agitation against Jews was political in motivation, being 
prompted by a desire to attack the Washington administra- 
tion, not directly, but by efforts to spread the baseless idea 
that the policies on which the Government has embarked 
to meet emergency conditions are inspired by’a non-existent 
cabal of Jewish conspirators who, it is alleged, aim to over- 
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turn the existing economic system. This school of agitators 
make a great deal of fuss about the number of Jews con- 
nected with the administration, and, in order to make this 
number more terrifying to those who -have anti-Jewish 
prejudices, they add to the very few Jews who occupy 
positions of prominence a list of others who are subordinates, 
including many who have been in service during previous 
administrations and whose work is along the lines of 
statistical or scientific research, without any direct con- 
nection with government policies. Finally, to make their 
argument impregnable, these propagandists pretend that 
many of the non-Jewish officials are proteges, or mere 
puppets, of Jews. 

To what extent this species of propaganda has impressed 
those who are exposed to it, there is no means of calculating. 
It is known, however, that it had the effect of terrifying not 
a few Jews who expressed the wish that all Jews in public 
office would resign from their posts. This position was 
deplored and condemned by many voices in the community. 
In its Annual Report, the American Jewish Committee 
referred to those who hold this view in the following terms: 
“Those who hold this view evidently do not realize that 
such a procedure would be an admission of the false charges, 
or an approval of the institution of a racial or religious 
percentage system in connection with appointment to public 
office, in the place of the traditional sound American prin- 
ciple of conferring office upon those best able to do the 
work, regardless of their creed or ancestry.”’ 


The communist movement was simply explained by 
another school of Jew-baiters as part of a secret (!) program 
of “international Jewry”’ to overthrow ‘‘Christian civiliza- 
tion,’ whose great indebtedness to the contributions of 
Jews has, incidentally, been so frequently acknowledged 
by Christian scholars. This preachment comes largely 
from some so-called fundamentalist Christians who issue 
tracts bearing such sensatiohal titles as ‘‘The Jewish 
Assault on Christianity,” ‘Communism and the Roosevelt. 
Brain Trust,” ‘‘The Hidden Hand: The Protocols of the 
Coming Superman,” and ‘World Trends Toward Anti- 
Christ,” all of them being attempts to prove that the Jew 
is at the bottom of all present-day movements, supported 
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by quotations from the Bible! The same propaganda is 
promoted also in the name of patriotism by groups which 
seek to propagate the notion that the policies of the Federal 
Administration are turning away from traditional Amer- 
icanism, and that the responsibility for this is traceable to 
so-called ‘‘alien”’ influences, which are said to be inspired 
chiefly by Jews. These misguided patriots lean heavily on 
the spurious Protocols of the Elders of Zion. 


There is no doubt that the fact that there are Jews who 
are communists is perhaps the most widely exploited anti- 
Jewish propaganda material. As a consequence, there arose 
during the past year in Jewish circles a demand for an 
expression dissociating Jews from communism, and non- 
Jewish friends, such as ex-Ambassador James W. Gerard, 
felt impelled to urge Jewish leaders to ‘‘use their influence 
to stay the flow of Communism.”’ As a consequence, the 
Jewish press and Jewish public speakers, as well as organiza- 
tions, were at pains, during the past year, to marshal facts 
and figures to disprove the allegation. Thus, the American 
Jewish Committee, in the report submitted at its annual 
meeting on January 6, 1935, dwelt at length on the subject, 
pointing out that complete and unequivocal loyalty to 
the country of one’s citizenship has been a basic principle 
of Jewish life for the past 2,000 years, and that, while under 
the American form of government “every individual has 
the right to join a legally existing political party, Jewish 
teaching condemns all doctrines violating the Talmud 
maxim that the law of the land is the law of the Jews.” 
The Committee’s discussion ended as follows: ‘‘The vast 
majority of Jewish citizens of the United States who adhere 
to their religious traditions continue, therefore, to uphold 
the democratic American methods for achieving economic, 
social, and cultural progress.” 

An incident which was very probably an indication of 
anti-Jewish antagonism resulting from generalizing the 
connection of individual Jews with radical movements 
was a small riot, in May 1935, on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, when speakers representing the League 
for Industrial Democracy and several students, almost 
all of them Jews, were maltreated. Rabbi Max Kadushin, 
director of the Hillel Foundation at the University, expressed 
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the view that this incident was evidence of an undercurrent 
of anti-Jewish feeling. That it was similarly regarded by 
University officials was made clear at a meeting at the 
institution, for the purpose of denouncing hooliganism, when 
the dean of the College said: ‘‘I understand that the ugly 
head of race prejudice lifted itself on the campus. The 
principle on which these riotous proceedings were based 
will wreck the University unless we wreck the people who 
support that principle.” 

It is a somewhat amusing paradox that, while Jews felt 
themselves called upon to disavow communism because of 
attacks from one quarter, they also, heard voices charging 
them with being the arch-capitalists and largely responsible 
for the evils which are ascribed to the activities of so-called 
international bankers. In an address, broadcast on a nation- 
wide radio hook-up, in March 1935, Father Charles E. 
Coughlin of Detroit, referred to the losses which had been 
sustained by investors in foreign loans floated by various 
banking houses. The fact that he referred by name to five 
banks with four of which Jews are known to be connected, 
aroused a great deal of discussion in Jewish circles, and 
the opinion was expressed that this part of Father Coughlin’s 
speech was designed to stimulate anti-Jewish antagonism. 
Articles appeared in the Jewish press proving statistically 
that so-called Jewish banking houses were responsible for 
only a very small proportion of the total of foreign loans 
floated during recent years. In a subsequent radio address, 
Father Coughlin denied the charge of Jew-baiting, but in 
a form which did not entirely satisfy the Jewish public. 
A great deal of interest was aroused, therefore, when 
announcement was made that one of the speakers at the 
first meeting of the American Union for Social Justice, the 
organization of Father Coughlin’s followers, to be held in 
Detroit on April 24, 1935, was to be Rabbi Ferdinand I. 
Isserman of St. Louis. This event, and statements made 
subsequently by Rabbi Isserman, have allayed much of | 
the fear among Jews that Father Coughlin may, if he 
regard it as expedient, use his vast influence to give impetus 
to the anti-Jewish movements existing in the country. 


The wide prevalence of anti-Jewish propaganda evoked 
suggestions from many quarters for the enactment of 
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legislation to prohibit the publication of matter which was 
calculated to arouse racial intolerance or religious bigotry. 
Bills having such legislation in view were introduced in the 
Legislature of the State of New York, and such a bill was 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of New Jersey. 
This bill, introduced by Assemblyman John J. Rafferty, 
provides jail sentence and a fine for the dissemination of 
propaganda tending to incite hatred toward members of 
any race or creed. This legislation, however, was very 
unpopular, and was protested against by the press of the 
state. 

Turning now to the perennial manifestations of anti- 
Jewish feeling, it is interesting to note that the question 
of the limitation of the enrolment of Jews in medical schools 
came up for discussion again during the past year. The 
occasion was the dispatch of a letter, in November, 1934, 
by Dr. James L. McConaughy, President of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut, to the twelve Jewish 

students who were taking a pre-medical course in the 
university. The letter, which was written by Dr. McConaughy 
and Dr. Edward Christian Schneider, Professor of Biology, 
declared that, because of the limited number of places 
available in the freshman classes of medical schools, and 
because 17% of freshman students are Jews whereas Jews 
‘constitute 50% of the applicants for admission, “‘it is 
difficult for Wesleyan to place her graduates of the Jewish 
race in medical schools.’’ The writers of the letter explained 
that they felt it their duty to inform the Jewish students 
of the circumstances, as they (the writers) had been dis- 
turbed by the difficulties that some of the students of 
Wesleyan had encountered in the matter of securing 
admission to medical schools. 


This occurrence revived the discussion of the subject 
which was rife several years ago. (See Vol. 33, pp. 54-55.) 
At a public meeting which took place in New York City 
in December, Mr. Max D. Steuer of New York City, a 
prominent attorney, amazed many of his hearers by express- 
ing himself as being in favor of the introduction of a quota 
system on a nationality basis, not only in medical schools, 
but also in all other institutions of higher learning. At the 
same meeting, Dr. Samuel J. Kopetzky favored the limita- 
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tion of the enrolment of Jews in medical schools on the 
ground that the restriction of the number of Jewish physi- 
cians in the country is an economic necessity. Im a series- 
of articles published the same month, in the Jewish Datly 
Bulletin, Dr. A. J. Rongy, while agreeing that a reduction 
in the number of Jewish physicians in the United States. 
is an economic necessity, also advised against the acceptance 
of a percentage norm for Jews in medical schools, pointing 
out at the same time that reductions in force result in a. 
selection of a higher grade of Jewish students and that, 
while discrimination often works out in practice to the dis-- 
advantage of Jews, it is not always motivated by anti-Jewish 
prejudice. Dr. Rongy advised a reduction in the number 
of Jews taking up medicine by means of vocational guidance, 
and suggested the organization of a society of Jewish 
physicians which would set up a standing committee to 
confer with students desiring to study medicine, and to 
discourage the unfit, and that existing Jewish organizations. 
compile and publish information on the subject, and on 
opportunities for Jewish physicians in the United States. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that, in Decem-- 
ber 1934, two men were found guilty of fraud in New York 
City because they had taken a payment of $500 from a 
Jewish parent on the promise of gaining admission to a 
medical school for his son. : 


Another perennial question, that of exclusion of Jews. 
from places of public resort, came to the fore when it 
became known that the Hotel New Chamberlain at Old 
Point Comfort, Virginia, was denying accommodations to: 
Jews. The situation was the more flagrant because the 
hotel was built on land leased to the hotel by the United 
States Government. The matter aroused the interest of 
many prominent individuals, including Senator Harry F. 
Byrd. After several weeks of discussion, announcement 
was made that the hotel authorities had agreed to discon- 
tinue the practice of denying accommodations to Jews. 
It is interesting to note that, in an effort to justify this 
form of advertising, the manager of the hotel contended 
that the practice by Jewish hotels of advertising that they 
observe the Jewish dietary laws is tantamount to notice 
of exclusion of non-Jews. 
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A great deal of astonishment was expressed in liberal 
circles when, in April, The Nation, a weekly publication, 
printed an exchange of letters between Theodore Dreiser 
and Hutchins Hapgood, both authors, which had taken 
place in 1933. In his letters, Dreiser revealed a profound 
misunderstanding of Jewish life and the acceptance of 
many of the prejudices against Jews which are found 
among persons of inferior cultural strata. He expressed 
the view that Jews are materialistic and lacking in profes- 
sional integrity, and suggested either segregation or volun- 
tary “‘blending’’ as a solution of the problem of Jews and 
Christians living together. Dreiser was taken severely to 
task by the liberal and radical press. The New Masses, a 
communist weekly, mournfully counted him as having 
strayed from the fold, and expressed the hope that he 
would eventually see the light and return. 


As has already been remarked, there is no way of cal- 
culating the effect of the anti-Jewish agitation during the 
past two years, the first time in American history that it 
has been carried on by so many agencies and on so wide 
a scale. That the circulation of leaflets and booklets and 
even periodicals containing scurrilous attacks against Jews 
must have had some effect, cannot, of course, be doubted. 
Moreover, the very existence of anti-Semitism as a public 
policy in a country generally regarded as civilized, and the 
publicity given to the reaction of Jews to that situation, 
have also brought latent anti-Jewish feeling to the surface, 
and that this feeling has undoubtedly found more or less 
concrete expression either in speech or in action has been 
noted by such observers as Charles E. Silcox and Galen 
M. Fisher, authors of ‘‘Catholics, Jews and Protestants,”’ 
which deals in large part with recent anti-Jewish agitations 
in the United States. 


In what measure the newly-aroused anti-Jewish feeling 
may have been more intense and widespread, had it not 
been for the effects of the movement for good will between 
Jews and Christians since 1924 will also never be known; 
but that the seeds sown during all these years have borne 
some fruit cannot be doubted, and it is also reasonable to 
believe that the continuing activities along this line are 
effectively counteracting the pernicious labors of Jew- 
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baiters. Such events as the following must undoubtedly 
have had a beneficent influence on those who came within 
their radius. Psas 


In July 1934, at a mass-meeting of members of the Amer- 
ican Legion, at Baltimore, Father Robert F. White, national 
Chaplain of the Legion, called upon the organization to 
fight religious and racial bigotry. In August, the Baptist 
World Alliance, at a convention in Berlin, Germany, 
adopted a report embodying a vigorous denunciation of 
“the long ill-usage of Jews on the part of supposedly 
Christian nations,” as ‘‘a violation of the spirit of Christ.” 
In October, the Presbytery of New York adopted a six- 
point “Covenant of Reconstruction” against racial dis- 
crimination. It was decided that the more than 37,000 
communicants of the 60 churches belonging to the Presby- 
tery were to be asked to sign a pledge reading: “‘I will not 
knowingly be a party to any un-Christian racial discrimina- 
tion, and I will seek the friendship of persons of other races.” 
In the same month, Advance, the national organ of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches of America, pub- 
lished in Boston, called upon the Christian church to 
“eradicate anti-Semitism forever.’’ On October 23, in 
Atlantic City, the House of Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States unanimously approved 
a resolution adopted by the House of Deputies at their 
general convention expressing sympathy for persecuted 
Jews. In November, the Long Island (N. Y.) Baptist 
Association adopted a resolution advocating closer under- 
standing between Baptists, and Jews, Catholics and Negro 
citizens, and another resolution condemning ‘‘un-Christian 
and un-American tactics against a law-abiding and peaceful 
people,’ and deploring the activities of  ‘‘Jew-baiting 
organizations which, under the guise of Christian funda- 
mentalism, are peddling the notorious forgery known as 
the Protocols of the Elders of Zion ”’ 

Beneficent as the effect of such steps undoubtedly are, 
it is unquestionable that cooperation between Jews and 
Christians is even more effective. We shall cite a few of 
the many examples of this, during the period under review. 
In September 1934, the fourth annual joint Rosh-Hashanah 
service was held in Grace Church, New York City, under 
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the auspices of the World Fellowship of Faiths, and, in 
December, the same organization arranged a joint Yule 
service. In October, the Fellowship of Reconciliation issued 
an appeal for Christian contributions to an Armistice Day 
Fund for “those who suffer in Germany for their fidelity 
to religion, democracy, and peace.’’ In Scranton, Pa., in 
the same month, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish clergy- 
men organized a Good Will Committee to ‘‘preserve and 
maintain industrial peace, keep people at work, increase 
the number of workers, and help to provide adequate 
wages.”’ In May 1935, rabbis and Christian clergymen 
joined in New York City in a service of consecration to 
peace and of renunciation of war. The Tablets of the Law, 
the Star of David, and the Cross were carried into the 
church at the opening, and led the recessional at the close 
of the service. 


Cooperation between the faiths was particularly close 
and active, during the review period, in connection with a 
country-wide drive for cleaner motion pictures. This 
cooperation was achieved through the National Conference 
of Jews and Christians and a militant Interfaith Com- 
mittee. A number of Jewish organizations vigorously 
endorsed this campaign, including the Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Rabbis, the National Council of Jewish Women, 
and the Synagogue Council of America with which are 
affiliated the three national synagogue unions and the three 
national rabbinical associations. 


Through the National Conference of Jews and Christians, 
the three faiths cooperated also in protesting against the 
persecution of religion in Mexico. In November 1934, the 
Conference made public a protest bearing the signatures 
of 1800 Christian clergymen, and rabbis. In December, 
an interdenominational mass-meeting, held in New York 
City, attended by 1800 persons, also adopted resolutions 
of protest. Condemnation of religious persecution was also 
voiced by the American Jewish Committee at its annual 
meeting on January 6, 1935. ‘‘We note with dismay,”’ 
declared the Executive Committee, in its report, ‘‘the 
spread of anti-religious movements in both the Old and 
New World. Along with our Catholic and Protestant fellow- 
citizens, we voice our protest against the suppression of 
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religious liberty and freedom of conscience, wherever and 
whenever such suppression is attempted.”’ 


The organized good will movement, embodied in the 
National Conference of Jews and. Christians, made great 
strides during the review period. Several new local units 
of the Conference were organized. A five-session seminar 
on group relations was held at Colby College, Waterville, 
Md. From January 27 to February 15, a good will pil- 
grimage was undertaken by a Catholic priest, a Protestant 
minister, and a rabbi, similar to the one which was so 
successful in the fall and winter of 1933.. On February 8, 
the “‘pilgrims’’ were invited, by a joint resolution passed 
unanimously, to address a joint session of the Senate and 
the House, of the State Legislature of Alabama. Perhaps 
the most notable project undertaken by the National Con- 
ference during the period was the second annual celebration 
of Brotherhood Day, on February 24, 1935, which was much 
more generally observed than the initial one in 1934. 

_An incident, no doubt one of many, of an individual 
action which makes for good-will was the submission by 
Joe Simon, a Jewish merchant and a Commissioner of 
Corpus Christi, Tex., of a suggestion to the Mayor of the 
City to order the closing of all business establishments on 
Good Friday, April 20, 1935, in order to afford the Christian 
people of the city a period of pious meditation in ‘‘memory 
of the sacred atonement.’’ The suggestion was adopted 
by the Mayor with the approval of the Commissioners. 

We turn now from reporting Jewish cooperation with 
Christians in various directions, to give a brief outline of 
important religious developments within the Jewish com- 
munity itself. We begin by making note of a new coopera- 
tive move among the three wings of the synagogue. In 
April 1935, a meeting was held of representatives of Ortho- 
dox, Conservative, and Reform congregations in New York 
City, to map out a joint campaign for the purpose of increas- 
ing synagogue membership. In the following month, the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America, at 
a regional convention in Washington, D. C., established a 
Southeastern Unit for the purpose of intensifying religious 
activity in the southeastern section of the United States, 
especially among the youth. 
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Several steps were taken during the year in the direction 
of securing greater decorum in Jewish life. In the fall (1934), 
the Jewish Education Association of New York City issued 
an appeal to Jewish organizations, urging them to ban 
undignified forms of entertainment at their meetings and 
social functions; and the New York Board of Jewish 
Ministers issued a statement condemning funerals on the 
Sabbath and on holy days. In May 1935, the Rabbinical 
Assembly of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
at a convention, condemned public desecration of the 
Sabbath in the shape of meetings, luncheons, open offices, 
and the like, on the part of all groups of Jewish constituency 
or interest. 


In this connection, an event, which occurred before the 
period being reviewed, should be recalled, namely, the 
passage by the Legislature of the State of New York, in 
June 1934, of an amendment to the Penal Law which made 
it a misdemeanor for any person, other than the agent 
of a religious association or corporation, to sell or offer for 
sale, tickets for admission to religious services. This was 
the first positive step taken to eliminate the oft-condemned 
mushroom synagogue evil. Jewish organizations in New 
York were active, in advance of the 1934 fall holy days, 
in cooperating with the civil authorities in the enforcement 
of this law. In Philadelphia and in Chicago, Jewish organ- 
izations appealed to the public against encouraging the 
establishment of these temporary synagogues, for which 
there is no need as there are adequate accommodations in 
the permanent synagogues. 

In the field of Jewish law, a noteworthy event was the 
approval by the convention of the Rabbinical Assembly 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America of reforms 
proposed by Rabbi Louis Epstein of Brookline, Mass., 
which are aimed at the elimination of perpetual widowhood 
for women whose husbands desert them, and who cannot 
remarry without securing a divorce from these husbands 
who, in many cases, disappear from view and cannot be 
found. Rabbi Epstein, who had studied this problem for 
many years, proposed that, hereafter in connection with 
the solemnization of marriages, the groom be requested 
to designate in writing a proxy to write a divorce for the 
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wife, in the presence of the court of the Rabbinical Assembly, 
“Gf at any time I [the husband] disappear, or leave my wife, 
or fail to support her, or to fulfill my conjugal duty for a 
period of three years, or if we are divorced by the action 
of a civil court.” This modification of procedure was 
declared illegal by the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the 
United States and Canada, whose convention followed that 
of the Rabbinical Assembly. 

In connection with this question, a case in point came 
up in January 1935, in a Baltimore court. A woman, who 
had been civilly divorced from her husband, petitioned 
the court to require her former husband to give her a rab- 
binical divorce in pursuance of a contract they had mutually 
agreed upon. The judge (a non-Jew) denied her petition, 
holding that the contract was not binding because, accord- 
ing to Jewish law, a “ghet” is within the voluntary gift 
of the husband who cannot be compelled to give it. Jewish 
experts, however, differed with the court’s decision. In an 
article in the Baltimore Daily Record, a law periodical, a 
Jewish attorney pointed out that no legal obstacle exists 
under Jewish law, and that, besides, in this case where the 
couple are divorced according to civil law, the court has 
both the power and the right to give relief to the widow. 
The case was scheduled for appeal, when this review was 
being written. 

Other court cases of Jewish interest during the year 
involved so-called ‘‘charity rackets,’’ the charge of slaughter- 
ing without a permit, the violation of Kashruth laws, the 
charge of defrauding Jewish parents by falsely promising 
to secure admission into a medical school for a son (already 
referred to), and the suit of a rabbi who had unsuccessfully 
applied for a pulpit, against an individual who is alleged to 
have stated that the rabbi lacked the requisite education. 
Another interesting legal item was the exclusion of Jews 
from a jury, in Boston, by mutual consent of attorneys on 
both sides. The defendant in a civil libel suit was Edward 
H. Hunter, the executive secretary of the Industrial Defense 
Association, an anti-Jewish propaganda body. In order 
that there should not be the slightest suspicion of prejudice, 
Reuben Lurie, the attorney for the plaintiffs, Artkino 
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Guild, Inc., offered to exclude Jews from the jury. Inci- 
dentally, the verdict was in favor of the plaintiffs. 

In the field of Jewish education, an especially noteworthy 
event was the conferring, by the Legislature of the State 
of New York, of the status of a college upon the Jewish 
Teachers Seminary. The sharp decline in Jewish immigra- 
tion and the availability for trade education elsewhere 
account for the turning over to the Board of Education 
of the Baron de Hirsch Trade School for Boys of New York 
City, after an independent existence of over forty years. 


Several educational institutions continued to have 
financial difficulties during the past year. In August 1934, 
the two orthodox rabbinical associations and the Alumni 
of the Yeshiva Rabbi Isaac Elchanan jointly issued a call 
for the support of that institution, suggesting that all 
congregations devote one day during the fall holy days 
for public appeals for contributions. In February 1935, the 
teachers of a yeshivah in Brooklyn, accommodating 500 
students, went on strike to bring to public notice the fact 
that their salaries were in arrears for six weeks. In April, 
teachers in some Jewish schools in New York City went 
on a one-day strike in protest against the conditions under 
which they worked, especially their low and irregular 
salaries. There were also strikes of employees of several 
Jewish hospitals in New York City, the strikers alleging 
intolerable working conditions and low wages. 


Several items regarding efforts to extend Jewish influences 
to Jewish students at American colleges deserve recording. 
During the year, the B’nai B’rith announced the establish- 
ment of Hillel Foundations at the University of Alabama 
and at Pennsylvania State College. In October 1934, the 
Chancellor of the University of Buffalo announced the 
receipt of a fund to maintain a lectureship in Semitic 
languages and literature at the College of Arts and Sciences. 
Later, it was announced that Dr. Israel Efros of Baltimore 
had been appointed to the lectureship. 

In December, there took place in Philadelphia a dinner, 
at which Dr. Thomas S. Gates, President, and the Rev. 
W. Brooks Staber, chaplain, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, stressed the importance of religious guidance for 
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the 4,000 Jewish students in the colleges of the State, and 
funds were raised for financing religious activity. | 


In the field of Jewish culture, the most important event 
was the nation-wide celebration, in the spring of 1935, of 
the eight hundredth anniversary of the birth of Moses 
Maimonides. This celebration was fostered by a national 
committee representing a large number of educational and 
religious Jewish organizations. In many cities, meetings 
were held where appropriate addresses were delivered by 
Jewish and also non-Jewish scholars, in recognition of the 
influence of Maimonides on the medieval scholastic move- 
ment. Special exhibits of Maimonides books and man- 
uscripts were held by the New York Public Library, the 
Library of Congress, Harvard University, the Dropsie 
College, and the Jewish Theological Seminary. The anniver- 
sary was also celebrated at the Spanish House of Columbia 
University. The anniversary was also signalized by the 
publication of special articles in the Jewish press, and by 
the appearance of several books on the life of the Jewish 
sage who is affectionately known to millions of Jews, the 
world over, as Rambam. The event was also widely noticed 
by the general press, many newspapers publishing feature 
articles and editorials. 

Other events of cultural significance were the announce- 
ment by the Jewish Publication Society of America of a 
prize of $2500 for the best novel of Jewish interest sub- 
mitted before April 15, 1936; the celebration of its twentieth 
anniversary by the New York Yiddish newspaper, The 
Day, and of its tenth anniversary by the Jewish Daily 
Bulletin; the announcement, in February 1935, of the 
establishment of the St. Charles Society, to foster research 
into American Jewish biography and genealogy; and the 
appearance of a number of new Jewish periodicals. These 
included The Jewish Frontier, a monthly, published by the 
League for Labor Palestine; the American Jewish Outlook, 
a weekly, published in Pittsburgh; the Reconstructionist, a 
monthly, issued by the New York Society for the Advance- 
ment of Judaism; and the Youngstown Jewish: Times, a 
monthly issued in Youngstown, O. All of these appear in 
the English language. In April, the publication of Theatre 
and Radio World, a new Yiddish monthly, was announced. 
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In May, following a conference of workers in the field of 
Yiddish culture from New York, Boston, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia, held in the last, a Yiddish publishing enter- 
prise, called ‘‘Auflebung’’ (Revival), was established, for 
the systematic publications of Yiddish belles lettres. 

With the noteworthy exception of the productions of a 
company called ‘‘Artef’’ (Arbeiter Theater Verband), in 
New York City, which evoked the admiration of critics, 
the Yiddish theatre seasons, during the period under review, 
were not artistically significant. 

In the field of philanthropy, besides the events already 
noted in other places in this review, the most noteworthy 
event was the four-day conference on problems of social 
work, held in New York City: in January 1935, under the 
auspices of the National Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds. Sessions of the conference heard reports 
from Dr. Bernhard Kahn, European director of the Joint 
Distribution Committee; Dr. Joseph Rosen, director of the 
agricultural work being carried on in Russia, under Amer- 
ican Jewish auspices; and by Mr. Neville Laski, president 
of the Board of Deputies of British Jews. In cooperation 
with The American Hebrew, the Council devoted one of its 
sessions to a dinner in honor of James G. McDonald, High 
Commissioner for Refugees from Germany, of the League 
of Nations. Another interesting conference was that held 
in April 1935, under the auspices of the Conference on 
Jewish Relations, at which the question of the economic 
distribution of Jews was discussed by Prof. Salo Baron of 
Columbia University, Prof. Morris R. Cohen, of the College 
of the City of New York, Prof. Jerome Michael of Columbia 
University Law School, and Prof. Edward Sapir of Yale 
University. 

An unusually large number of prominent Jewish leaders 
from overseas visited the American community during the 
past year. Besides Messrs. Kahn and Laski, mentioned 
elsewhere, there were Sholom Asch, the well-known author; 
Dr. Norman Bentwich, Counsellor to the High Commission 
for Refugees from Germany; Vladimir Jabotinsky, the 
leader of the World Organization of Zionist Revisionists; 
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Berl Locker, a member of the World Zionist Executive; 
David Ben Gurion, Chairman of the executive committee 
of Histadruth Haovdim (the Palestine Labor Federation) ; 
Dr. Louis Oungre, the executive director of the Ica (Jewish 
Colonization Association); Dr. Mordecai Nurok, chief 
rabbi of Latvia, and Stefan Zweig, the eminent author. | 


II OTHER COUNTRIES 
CANADA 


The outstanding event of the year for Canadian Jewry 
was the Manitoba trial based upon a libel statute recently 
passed which makes ‘‘the publication of a libel against a 
race or creed. . . tending to raise unrest or disorder among 
the people” actionable by a suit for an injunction and 
damages. An anti-Jewish newspaper, The Canadian 
Nationalist, in its sixth number circulated among its readers 
in the city of Winnipeg in the province of Manitoba a story 
attributing ritual murder to the Jewish people. A tem- 
porary injunction was granted on October 13, 1934, and 
hearings were set for the permanent injunction on Novem- 
ber 7. Captain William Tobias of Winnepeg was the plaintiff 
and William Whittaker, the publisher of the newspaper, was 
made defendant. On November 7, the injunction was 
extended. Whittaker appeared, dressed in the regulation 
brown Nazi uniform. Chief Justice MacDonald who heard 
the pleadings expressed surprise that the defendant’s lawyer 
even dared to come into court ‘‘to justify such an accusa- 
tion.’’ On February 13, 1935, the case came before Mr. 
Justice Montague who granted a permanent injunction 
after the defendant had refused to continue the trial. 


The province of Quebec was the principal scene of anti- 
Jewish propaganda. The campaign culminated on May 16 
with the introduction of a bill in the Quebec Legislature to 
force Jews to keep their stores closed on Sunday. Surprisingly 
enough, this bill was supported by Premier Taschereau 
who, although, twenty-five years ago, he had voted for a 
bill granting full rights to Jews, now declared that if the 
Legislature could constitutionally repeal the section of the 
law affecting Jews he would vote for it. 
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In an effort to stop the circulation of anti-Semitic pro- 
paganda in Ottawa, charges of libel were brought by A. J. 
Freiman, president of the Zionist Federation of Canada, 
against Detective Jean Tissot of the Ottawa Police Depart- 
ment. Tissot was suspended by the chief of police for 
circulating an article and a cartoon published originally in 
Le Patriote, a French-language newspaper of Montreal, 
which was libelous of Mr. Freiman as a Jewish leader. The 
defendant was also engaged in a conspiracy to set up a 
League of Christian Merchants aimed against Jewish 
businessmen. 


But such manifestations of chauvinism have appeared 
even in higher quarters. Minister of Labor Arcand of 
Quebec, a member of the Taschereau cabinet, has urged 
fascist groups to adopt the slogan ‘“‘make your purchases 
from our people only.”” He attacked the ‘‘disloyal element 
with whom they have to compete’’ and the ‘‘business con- 
trol which rests in the hands of those who are not of us.” 
Even La Semaine Religieuse, leading Catholic weekly of 
Quebec, has spread the accusation that Jews are an immoral 
people and thereby their persecution, as in Germany, is 
justified, though, the paper warned, the methods desirable 
in Canada would not be so ‘‘Teutonic.”’ 

The Canadian Jewish Congress has taken’ an active part 
in combating propaganda against the Jewish people. It 
reported early in June, 1935, that 64 committees had been 
organized to combat defamation, and that during the year 
a total of 268 defamation cases had been handled. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Pursuing her traditional policy of refusal to accept any 
commitments which would disturb the balance of power on 
the continent, Great Britain has found herself, in foreign 
policy at least, veering toward a sympathy for Nazi Ger- 
many. Inevitably, this appreciation of the Third Reich 


- has caused a turn away from the widespread antipathy with 


which the practices of Hitlerism were first greeted in 
England. Following Chancellor Hitler’s speech to the 
puppet Reichstag in May, 1935, British political leaders 
were willing to let bygones be bygones and take the 
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Nazis at their word. Then came the Anglo-German naval 
agreement which, following soon after the announcement 
of submarine building on a large scale by Germany, and 
British pronouncements at Geneva against violations of 
multi-lateral treaties, sounded a false and disturbing note. 
Furthermore, in a speech in June 1935, the Prince of Wales 
proposed with almost unusual warmth that the hand of 
friendship should be proffered to German war veterans. 
In an article in the Daily Express George Malcolm Thomp- 
son, said that Hitler’s biggest victory in England has been 
the conversion of the London Times. He was forced to 
report, after analyzing the attitude of the press and the 
state of liberal sentiment in England, that there was “‘a 
large body of opinion favorable to the German point of 
view, willing to make terms with Germany, offering con- 
cessions to the ambitions of Hitler.’ This new evolution 
in British opinion was well illustrated after the visit of 
Lord Lothian to Germany and his interview with Hitler. 
He explained that the pathological forms which Nazism 
had taken were due simply to the suppressed desire for 
equality of rights and fair treatment. 

On the domestic scene, Sir Oswald Mosley continued to 
expound his fascist program, becoming more anti-Jewish 
as his other policies are seen to be less attractive to the 
English mentality. On December 17, 1934, Mosley and 
three of his henchmen were tried at Lewes on a charge of 
“riotous assembly.’’ Challenged to debate by the Anglo- 
Palestine Club, he refused to engage in any such encounter 
unless the Jewish question would occupy a time propor- 
tionate to the number of Jews in the general population, 
and Sir Herbert Samuel, leader of the Liberal Party 
and first High Commissioner in Palestine, would be his 
opponent. 


In the field of philanthropy, one of the most important 
decisions made by the British Jewish community was to 
organize a separate appeal for Polish Jewry, which was 
launched on March 29: The appeal was issued jointly by 
the Federation of Jewish Relief Organizations, the Federa- 
tion of Polish Jews, the Ort, the Oze and the Association of 
Rabbis. It was endorsed by the Board of Jewish Deputies. 

Perhaps the event of the year for all England was the 
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Silver Jubilee Celebration for the King. An address on 
behalf of the Jewish community signed by Neville Laski, 
president of the Board of Deputies, and Leonard Montefiore, 
president of the Anglo-Jewish Association, was delivered 
to His Majesty on May 12. The address ran: 


“We desire to assure Your Majesty that in the expres- 
sions of loyal affection which the auspicious event is 
evoking from the millions of your loyal subjects of every 
creed and race in all parts of the world, Your Majesty’s 
subjects of the Jewish faith yield to none in the depth 
of their loyalty or the sincerity of their feelings. During 
Your Majesty’s long and arduous reign, your Jewish 
subjects have shared in the efforts, the endurance and 
the triumphs of their fellow-countrymen with a deep 
sense of devotion to the Throne under the British com- 
monwealth of nations.’ 


UNION oF SouTH AFRICA 


The government of South Africa has, during the past 
year, with exemplary dispatch taken positive steps to stamp 
out propaganda and agitation aiming to stimulate anti- 
Jewish sentiment. On October 29, 1934, the government 
outspokenly outlawed the Nazi Party in southwest Africa, 
the mandated territory, membership in which was made 
grounds for criminal action. As the basis for this decision, 
the government pointed to the connection between the 
Grey Shirt organization in Southwest Africa and the German 
National Socialist Party. It cited the fact that the local 
“Fuehrer”’ of the Nazi party in Southwest Africa was 
appointed by the party leaders in Germany, and was 
responsible to Hitler himself. This organization, therefore, 
established a dual allegiance which was incompatible with 
the sovereignty of the mandatory power. 

A most important exposure which effectively discredited 
anti-Jewish propaganda in South Africa was the decision 
on August 21 by the Supreme Court awarding Rabbi 
Abraham Levy a $9,000 judgment in a defamation suit 
against three outstanding anti-Jewish propagandists: Harry 
V. Inch, Johannes Von Moltke, and David Olivier. These 
defendants had circulated a document which, they claimed, 
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was taken from the Port Elizabeth Hebrew Congregation 
where the plaintiff, Rabbi Levy, was spiritual leader. At 
the top of the document were Hebrew characters in red 
ink signifying ‘‘Kosher for Passover,’ and ‘“‘The Book of 
Chronicles.’”” The documents purported to have been 
written by a Jew and displayed a blasphemous attitude 
toward the Church, a plan of Jewish imperialism and 
socialism, and a proposed attack on the Grey Shirts, the 
local Nazi group. The court did not delay in pointing out 
that the document was either the creation of Inch himself 
or prepared with his connivance. The story was found to 
be completely false; and as to the charge that Jews were 
connected with a plot to control the world, Dr. Nahum 
Sokolow testified regarding the malicious falsity of this libel. 
The court finally decided that ‘‘the document was the 
work of an ignorant forger,’”’ and that Inch had participated 
in its distribution. On February 3, after a supplementary 
criminal trial for distributing a forged document, perjury, 
and theft, Inch was sentenced to six years and three months 
imprisonment. A third trial lasting from February 5 to 9, 
1935, resulted in the acquittal of Inch on a charge of forging 
the document himself; the court having failed to find con- 
clusive evidence that the accused had personally concocted 
the document. 


An important statement regarding the boycott of German 
goods was made by the South African Minister of the 
Interior, Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, speaking at Cape Town 
University. Prefacing his remarks with a hearty endorse- 
ment of General Smuts’s views on ‘‘toleration as the very 
cornerstone of liberty,’’ Hofmeyr said that although indi- 
viduals may properly boycott freely, ‘‘no government can 
view an organized boycott without concern.” 


FRANCE 


Despite the growing Fascist movement in France, the 
great preoccupation of the Jewish community has been 
the status and condition of the German refugees. No defini- 
tive solution of their problem was reached; and, without 
means of livelihood or personal security, their situation 
may, the French Jews believe, cause serious repercussions. 
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A new spirit of hostility toward the alien seems to have 
broken out, as evidenced by the twenty-four hour strike 
on January 31, 1935, which began in the technical schools 
of Paris and spread to the medical faculty of the university. 
According to official statements, however, the demonstra- 
tion was directed not against foreigners in general but 
against the number of foreigners who hope to make their 
living in France after they have finished their studies. It 
is not denied that in some cases the propaganda against 
aliens has also been directed against Jews. Many of the 
foreign students in the French faculties come from East 
European countries where, as Jews, they are faced with 
the numerus clausus. 

Most precarious has been the situation of the Jewish 
refugees from Germany and those who-fled from the Saar 
region, following the plebiscite on January 15. An anti- 
foreign drive of great magnitude has begun, as economic 
conditions become worse and as events like the assassina- 
tion of King Alexander at Marseilles influence public 
opinion. On December 11, 1934, the French government, 
however, announced that reports as to contemplated legisla- 
tive and administrative measures directed against Jewish 
immigrants were false. Yet, the problem of finding work 
for the refugees still remains. Herr Ernst Toller, the Ger- 
man refugee playwright, has proposed that firms set up 
wholly or in part by German refugee capital be authorized 
to employ German refugee labor up to thirty-three per cent 
of their personnel. On December 27, the French Foreign 
Office refused to extend transit visas held by thousands of 
Jewish refugees from Germany. The condition of the 
refugees is, of course, unspeakably bad. Impoverishment 
increases daily; mental maladjustments are sharpened and 
assume almost pathological forms; the future is completely 
dark. For some, vocational retraining has been possible. 
More than 130 German refugee students began work on 
June 30, 1935, in the workshops opened by the Ort in Paris. 

A new plan for settlement of Jews in the French mandated 
territory of Syria was announced toward the close of 1934 
by the French government. It is hoped that as many as 
10,000 Jews will be permitted to settle in this Near Eastern 
territory. Negotiations were conducted with the French 
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government by the Committee for the Defense of Jewish 
Rights in Central and Eastern Europe. The plan will 
necessitate the drainage of the valley of Amouk and the 
lake of Antioch. Small model self-supporting farms for 
settlers are envisaged. Industrialists, engineers, and artisans, 
besides agriculturists, are to be permitted to settle. 


This new colony, however, will have to face the fact 
that Arab hostility has been stimulated throughout the 
Mediterranean region. The latent danger was tragically 
illustrated early in February 1935, when for the second 
time in six months rioting against the Jews of Algeria 
occurred. In August 1934, a savage attack led by a native 
Moslem nationalist resulted in 40 deaths, pillaging, and a 
general terror in Constantine. The February outbreak 
took place in Setif, Algeria. The French Minister of Interior 
announced that he would visit the scene of the riots. On 
April 5 the French government warned that to prevent 
disturbances, a punishment of two years’ imprisonment 
would be imposed upon any person who was convicted of 
spreading subversive, particularly Nazi, propaganda among 
the Arabs. The view has been expressed that the attacks 
upon the Jews are disguised methods of protesting grievances 
actually directed against the French administration. 
Undoubtedly, also, there has been a good deal of Nazi 
propaganda spread deliberately in the French colonies. 


SWITZERLAND 


Despite the Germanic origin of a large section of the Swiss 
population, the most vigorous steps have been taken by 
the government and the local cantons to suppress the 
vandalism and defamation which Nazi propaganda have 
sought to stimulate. The Zurich City Council requested 
the government of the cantons on January 2, 1935, to forbid 
anti-Jewish demonstrations and ban anti-Semitic publica- 
tions. The government met this appeal by prohibiting 
the formation of Nazi Storm Troops, and this prohibition 
was sustained by the Supreme Court in a decision on 
February 28. On June 30, the police of Zurich refused to 
allow Streicher’s anti-Jewish Der Siuermer to be sold on 
the streets of the cantons. On April 3, the government of 
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the Geneva canton issued an order prohibiting libels on the 
Jewish race or religion. In all parts of Switzerland, Nazi 
vandals who had thrown bombs into synagogues or attacked 
Jews were promptly sentenced. Authorities of the canton 
of Solothurn prohibited the publication of the Volksbund, 
an anti-Jewish journal. And, on June 9, as a rebuff to 
Nazi Germany, the Swiss Federal Council voted down a 
grant of $12,000 for the Swiss teams to participate in the 
World Olympic Games in 1936 at Berlin. The Council 
decided that participation was not desirable because of 
the Nazi spirit which will prevail in the games. The Catholics 
joined the Socialists in the 82 to 57 vote. , 
Undoubtedly, the positive hostility of the Swiss governing 
officials to Nazi activity is due to the fact that the German 
government has in many instances violated what has come 
to be regarded as the most sacred national possession— 
neutrality. The Jacob case was symptomatic of the Nazi 
methods and of the Swiss reaction to them. Dr. Berthold 
Jacob, a German-Jewish journalist refugee, was enticed 
to Basle by Nazi agents and carried across the border into 
Nazi Germany where his life is worth little. On March 25, 
Swiss police authorities disclosed that a ring of Nazi pro- 
vocateurs was conducting activities among the German- 
Jewish refugees in the countries bordering Germany. On 
March 31, the Swiss government sent a sharply worded 
protest to Berlin over this “grave violation of Swiss sov- 
ereignty.’’ A week later, Foreign Minister Motta announced 
that the Swiss government would bring the Jacob case 
before the World Court if the prisoner were not released 
immediately and returned to Swiss soil. Dr. Wesemann, 
the Nazi agent who had lured Jacob to Basle, admitted 
that he acted upon instructions from the Nazi Secret Police 
in Germany. The German government’s reply on April 
14, was provokingly truculent, contending that Jacob had- 
come into the hands of German “‘justice’’ without the 
intervention of German officials. It described the victim 
as a ‘‘traitor of the worst kind.”’ The journalist, the govern- 
ment stated, would be tried on charges of treason for 
articles which he published while abroad. On May 6, it was 
announced that the German government had agreed to 
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submit the case to the Hague Court of Arbitration under 
a German-Swiss agreement. 

In order once more to demonstrate the malicious falsity 
of the notorious ‘Protocols of the Elders of Zion,’”’ Dr. J. 
Dreyfus-Brodsky, president of the Swiss Federation of 
Jewish Communities, Dr. Marcus Cohen, president of the 
Zionist Federation of Switzerland, and Dr. Marcus Ehren- 
preis of Stockholm, chief rabbi of Sweden, brought an 
action, the trial of which began on October 29, 1934, in 
Berne. The defendants in the criminal libel suit were Dr. 
A. Zander, the editor a Swiss Nazi organ which had pub- 
lished articles affirming the truth of the ‘Protocols,’ and 
Theodor Fritsch, publisher of the ‘‘Protocols” in German. 
Since Fritsch had died before the inception of the suit, 
Zander was the sole defendant. In the course of the hear- 
ings, it was necessary to prove the falsity of the charges of 
the ‘Protocols.’ Dr. Chaim Weizmann, former president 
of the World Zionist Organization, took the stand on the 
first day of the trial to deny that the Zionist Congress at 
Basle in 1897 took any secret action, as the ‘‘Protocols’”’ 
assert, to establish Jewish domination over the world. 
Others who testified as to the false nature of the ‘‘Protocols”’ 
were Count du Chayla, Sergius Swatikow, who was vice- 
governor of Petrograd during the Kerensky regime, Paul 
Miliukov, Minister of Foreign Affairs under Kerensky and 
noted Russian historian, and Henry Sliosberg, Russian 
Jewish community leader. On October 31, the presiding 
judge postponed the trial in order to allow the defendants 
to obtain the services of Colonel Ulrich Fleischauer of 
Erfurt, Germany, ‘‘expert on Jewish affairs.”” When he 
testified on April 30, the Nazi ‘‘expert’’ told the Court that 
“all presidents of the United States and President Wilson 
in particular were under Jewish influence.” The Kellogg 
Peace-Pact and the League of Nations he asserted were 
“Jewish creations.’”’? He attempted also to ascribe the 
“protocols” to the B’nai B’rith. In rebuttal Dr. C. A. Loosli 
declared that the ‘‘Protocols’’ were a shabby forgery and 
had a tendency to incite the readers thereof to illegal action. 

On May 14 the Court at Berne awarded the plaintiffs 
compensation totaling 650 Swiss francs (about $195.) and 
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explained this mild sentence because of a desire not to 
create martyrs. The judge fully accepted the testimony 
given by Dr. Loosli and Dr. Baumgartner, experts for the 
plaintiffs. 


ITALY 


In November 1934, the Italian League of Jewish Com- 
munities published the first report of its activities during 
the period beginning June 1933 and ending October 1934, 
describing its work in preserving the archives and libraries 
of old Jewish communities in small Italian towns. The 
Florence Rabbinical Seminary has been transferred to 
Rome, and a number of German-Jewish scholars have been 
added to its faculty. 


The sudden death of Dr. Angelo Sacerdoti, Chief Rabbi 
of Rome, brought about a crisis in the Italian Rabbinate. 
It is feared that the number of rabbis in even the larger 
cities of Italy is insufficient to satisfy the spiritual needs of 
the population. Dr. David Prato was appointed rabbi to 
succeed Dr. Sacerdoti. 


GERMANY 


During the past year, Nazi Germany has progressed 

rapidly toward its goal of becoming a military state. There 
has been an increasing control by the central Reich govern- 
ment over local affairs. The army has emerged as the 
‘dominant political force. The -old Nazi cells, composed 
largely of middle-class elements, have been disbanded. The 
Treaty of Versailles has been renounced unilaterally in 
respect of its military clauses, and rearmament is proceeding 
swiftly. Universal conscription has been decreed. 


The Nazi campaign of slow extermination against the 
Jews has not only remained unchanged; it has flowered and 
taken new forms. By the summer of 1934, the gamut of 
legislative persecution had almost been reached. The past 
year, however, embellished the Aryan decrees, extended 
their scope, and intensified their rigor. On June 26, 1935 
‘“‘non-Aryans’’ were excluded from labor service, an obliga- 
tion incumbent upon all Germans under the conscription 
decree. Minister of Education Rust, in an order of March 
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21, 1935, demanded that Jewish children should not be 
favored over ‘“‘Aryans’”’ in the schools. On April 24, the 
President of the Press Chamber of the Reich ruled that 
editors and publishers of newspapers will have to prove 
their ‘“‘Aryan’’ descent as far back as 1800, in order to be 
able to retain their positions. The Minister of Interior, 
on April 30, decreed that Jews were forbidden to exhibit 
the German flag. On April 17 the same official decided that 
‘“non-Aryans” and persons married to ‘‘non-Aryans”’ will 
not in the future be granted licenses as druggists, even 
though they may have fought in the war. Also, in the 
future, ‘‘non-Aryan’”’ students will not be admitted to 
examinations in medicine and dentistry. Certain exceptions 
may be made at the discretion of the Minister of Interior 
if the applicant has only one grandfather or grandmother 
of Jewish blood and if his mental attitude and physical 
appearance are unobjectionable. When the new conscrip- 
tion law was announced, it was declared that no Jews 
would be admitted into the army, but that in certain cases 
they may be drafted for menial duty behind the lines. 

In all parts of Nazi Germany, the Aryan decrees were 
vigorously applied and extended by local authorities and 
the courts. Non-Aryan salesmen were banned by the Reich 
Association of Retail Firms. All teaching positions were 
closed to Jews by an ordinance of the Minister of Education 
on January 6. It was ordered that all doctors in Germany 
would have to submit proof that their wives also were 
‘“‘Aryans.”’ It was reported from Berlin on March 22 that 
not a single Jewish student had been admitted to German 
universities in the academic year 1933-34, according to 
official statistics of the Reich Minister of Education. 


This is only a slight indication of the spirit which has 
prevailed in Nazi Germany during the past year. There 
is a strong possibility, moreover, that a new Reich statute 
will soon be enacted formally placing Jews and “non- 
Aryans”’ in a second-class legal status, withdrawing citizen- 
ship from them, and denying them the right to vote or 
exercise any political rights. There is even the danger that 
the Jews in Germany may be eliminated from all branches 
of trade and commerce, as a result of the organization of a 
Reich Chamber of Trade which will completely control 
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German economy. The fear prevails that the new Chamber 
will pursue policies similar to those of the Chamber of 
Culture which, under the direction of Minister Goebbels, 
has practically eliminated non-Aryans from German 
cultural life. The tragic situation of the Jew in the profes- 
sions has never better been illustrated than by the official 
statistics showing that of the 13,163 law students registered 
in Germany during 1934, only 46 were Jews—all of them 
carry-overs from previous years. 

The disenfranchisement of the German Jews has already 
begun in anticipation of a formal law to this effect. A decree 
of the Nazi Cabinet has ordered the revocation of the 
citizenship of Jews naturalized since November, 1918. 
This will affect about 10,000 East-European Jews natural- 
ized in Prussia alone. Announcements are made almost 
daily of hundreds of Jews whose citizenship has been with- 
drawn. Even German-born children of naturalized European 
Jews are being included. The law is being freely applied, 
moreover, and it is reported that many Jews born in 
Germany are also being deprived of their citizenship rights. 
Jewish firms in Prussia were, the Prussian Supreme Court 
held on May 24, not to be permitted to use the word ‘‘Ger- 
man’’ in their advertising signs because it is ‘‘increasingly 
synonymous with Aryan.”’ The government of Franconia, 
in one decree on June 21, cancelled the citizenship of all 
Jews in that province who were naturalized between 1922 
and 1929. All Jewish architects were forbidden to become 
members of the Chamber of Fine Arts, thereby excluding 
them from opportunity for a livelihood in the future. 

An intimation of what may be expected was given on 
May 1 by one of the highest officials in Dusseldorf who 
declared at a Nazi meeting (‘‘Kameradschaftsabend’’) : 


“The Jewish question will be settled now. . . for 
some time to come you will be able to strike a Jew across 
the face (‘einen Juden in die Fresse schlagen’), and no 
one will punish you, for an action is about to begin now 
and will not come to an end.” 


It appears, moreover, that despite any desire on the 
part of the economic leaders of the Reich, such as Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, to take less stringent measures against 
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the Jews, there is not even the slightest possibility that the 
Nazi program will deviate from the course which it has 
marked out and which, from the viewpoint of its own 
security has been so successful. In fact, it would appear 
that as the Nazi state is revealed to the German people 
increasingly in its role of naked dictatorship in the interest 
of certain industrial cliques, oppression of the Jews will 
increase accordingly in order to divert the attention of the 
middle classes who form the backbone of the Hitler move- 
ment. Furthermore, as the Nazi economy becomes imperiled 
and subject to stress, the drive against the Jews seems to 
have become intensified for the purpose of satisfying the 
petty bourgeoisie that the government is protecting their 
rights and furthering their interests. Despite the fact that, 
on March 6, Dr. Schacht termed the vigorous anti-Jewish 
discriminations a ‘‘blunder’’ which are an “‘unfortunate by- 
product”’ of the revolution, the speech of Chancellor Hitler 
before the fourth Nazi Party Congress in September, 1934, 
wherein he termed the ‘“‘chaos’’ from which he saved Ger- 
many the result of ‘Jewish intellectualism,” remains the 
only official government doctrine. 


The death of Von Hindenburg on August 2, 1934, 
removed one of the last possible restraints. In the 
farcical plebiscite that followed, ninety percent of the 
electorate (according to official figures) voted in favor 
of the Hitler regime. Four million Germans dared to 


vote ‘‘no’’—an increase of 100 percent since the previous 


referendum of November, 1933. The ‘“‘bloody week-end” 
of June 30 served as a warning to dissident elements 
that the Nazis will brook no interference or deviation 
from the party line. Local Nazi officials and storm- 
troopers have kept themselves busy by continuously 
molesting Jews throughout Germany. Attacks on Jewish 
stores have constantly taken place in Dusseldorf, Munich, 
Frankfurt and smaller centers. A number of munici- 
palities, particularly in Bavaria, have placed outside 
of their town-limits signs announcing the exclusion of 
Jews. The most alarming development came on July 15, 
when, stimulated by the provocative Nazi propaganda and 
directed by government officials, mobs of young Nazis 
marched through the Kurfurstendam in Berlin assaulting 
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every person whom they believed to be a Jew, wrecking 
stores, and shouting threats against “Jewish impudence.”’ 

One of the most typical acts of the Nazi government was 
the cancellation of memorial services in honor of Professor 
Fritz Haber, famous Jewish inventor who diéd in exile 
as a refugee on February 1, 1934, at the age of 65. His 
colleagues at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, however, refused 
to heed the government’s warning. Professor Max Planck, 
the noted physicist who succeeded Haber, said that he would 
“retain in the annals of science, and the history of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, a place of honor.’’ Haber was 
praised as “‘a German scholar and a German soldier.’”’ A 
few days before the meeting, Dr. Bernard Rust, Nazi 
Minister of Education, circularized all German universities 
to the effect that the proposed memorial was ‘‘a challenge 
to the Hitler regime.’’ All members of university faculties 
were forbidden to attend the memorial, but more than 500 
crowded the meeting hall. The German press, of course, 
was forbidden to mention the incident. 

These and similar manifestations do point to the growth 
of an opposition movement which, under the cover of 
academic respect and religious liberty, has shown some 
encouraging results. The Nazis have also met resistance in 
their efforts to coordinate the church, especially through 
the determined opposition of Bishop Hans Meisser who 
at one time was even imprisoned after thousands of his 
parishioners openly defied the government. 


Faced with the necessity of winning the Saar plebiscite, 
Chancellor Hitler ordered an armistice in the church war 
before the Christmas holiday. After the victory in the 
Saar, Reich Bishop Mueller, the Nazi religious head, renewed 
his attempts to bring the churches under Nazi control. 
Four hundred Protestant Pastors were arrested in a spring 
“purge” of irreconcilables. Dr. Niemoller, the popular 
religious leader, was among them. The clergy were officially 
forbidden in their sermons to refer to the Nazi “Aryan” 
decrees or to criticize the anti-Jewish program. Neverthe- 
less, the most outspoken denunciation of national socialism, 
since Hitler came to power, was delivered from Protestant © 
pulpits throughout Germany by the reading of a pamphlet 
issued by the Confessional Synod’s Brotherhood Council. 
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The manifesto attacked the idolatry of the Nazi creed and 
the trend toward paganism. 

There is evidence, also, that unrest and opposition to the 
economic policies of the Hitler government are growing. 
Chancellor Hitler personally banned Der Reichswari, a 
weekly anti-Semitic publication issued by the leader of the 
pagan movement, Count Reventlow, because of an article 
expressing dissatisfaction with the economic policy of the 
Nazi’ government and the failure to put big business in 
its place. Even more striking was the result of the elections 
to the labor councils, the Nazi substitute for trade unions. 
Despite intimidation, the results were so unfavorable to 
the Nazis that no official publication of them was made. 
Furthermore, after anti-Jewish riots had been stimulated 
by storm-troopers in Munich on May 25, 1935, the Bavarian 
Minister of the Interior, Wagner, was forced to promise 
the prosecution of those involved in the riots, and blamed 
expelled members of the Nazi party for the anti-Jewish 
terror which had been going on in Munich for the previous 
two weeks. Although Herr Wagner follows Streicher in 
his program, it is believed that he was forced to this action 
by the hostility of the Munich populace against such high- 
handed proceedings. It appears that non-Jewish firms in 
Munich had hired the rioters to attack shops of Jews in 
order to end their competition. Even Julius Streicher came 
out with a public condemnation of the excesses because, 
as he explained, his propaganda was intended to drive the 
Jews out of Germany, and not to break windows and start 
progroms. Yet, the propaganda which is the cause of these 
outbreaks continues unabated. Each new issue of Der 
Stuermer brings forth some freshly conceived libel against 
the Jews. Streicher has even extended his seat of operation 
to other cities, particularly Frankfurt and Berlin, and it 
is to his influence that the anti-Jewish riots are ascribed 
which took place in Berlin in mid-July, 1935. On June 
24, 1935 more than ten thousand German children, members 
of the Nazi Youth Organization, were forced to give their 
formal oath eternally ‘‘to hate the Jews.’ at the Summer 
Festival in Franconia. The pledge was given to Herr 
Streicher and General Goering. 
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The object of the Nazi policy seems to have been more 
clearly defined during the past year. Any suggestion that 
the best procedure for Jews would be to remain in Germany 
was vigorously condemned by the Nazi authorities. Heinrich 
Stahl, president of the Berlin Jewish community, who 
returned from a visit to Palestine and delivered an address 
warning Jews not to emigrate except under certain condi- 
tions, was prohibited from making further talks. A meeting 
of the Central Union of German Citizens of Jewish Faith 
called for June 16, 1935, was prohibited, because its leaders 
were of the opinion that the solution of the Jewish problem 
lies within Germany rather than in emigration. Probably 
for the same reason, the C. V. Zeitung, the newspaper of 
this Association, was suspended for three months. In 
general, the government has favored the creation of occupa- 
tional courses for potential Jewish emigrants as an effective 
means of rendering the country free of Jews. But, on 
March 13, a circular issued by Dr. Schacht prohibited 
Jews from reorienting their lives as artisans with the intent 
to remain in Germany. 

On April 23, Dr. Gross, chief of the Nazi Race Bureau, 
announced that the exclusion of Jewish children from the 
public schools of Germany will be the next step in the 
Government’s program. 

These official acts of discrimination hardly adequately 
reflect the bombardment of the German people by anti- 
Jewish propaganda in the daily Nazi press. The Stwermer’s 
has been, of course, the most’ consistent campaign; if 
anything, during the past year, it has even exceeded its 
record of obscenity and malice. But, other papers such as 
the Voelkischer Beobachter, the Westdeutscher Beobachter, 
and the Frankischer Tageszeitung have been almost as 
active. Yet, one of the most startling events of the year 
was a bold demand by the Frankfurter Zeitung, one of the 
few quasi-independent newspapers left, that the Nazi 
party content itself with the anti-Jewish legislation already 
enacted. It pointed out that the Jewish issue should be 
reconsidered because every German suffered directly as a 
result of the world-wide boycott. Behind this brave appeal 
appeared the hand of Dr. Schacht whose ‘commercial 
tolerance” this liberal paper now reflects. But, the bitter 
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attack of the Nazi press followed soon after with the charge 
that the Frankfurter Zeitung was ‘‘in sympathy with world- 
Jewry.” 

The result of this constant oppression, aggravated daily, 
is the ever more desperate refugee problem. It was announced 
on May 9 by the Voelkischer Beobachter that 90,000 Jews 
had left Germany since Hitler came into power, that the 
government had collected 25 million dollars in emigration 
taxes from refugees, of whom about 10,000 have subse- 
quently returned to Germany. In the spring of 1935, these 
were placed in special refugee concentration camps or, as 
the Voelkischer Beobachier put it, ‘‘education camps.”’ This 
was confirmed by an announcement of the German Con- 
sulate in Palestine on June 19 advising refugees not to 
return to Germany ‘‘even for a short visit’? as they would 
be placed in such camps. A plan has been introduced by 
Mr. George Kareski, leader of the Berlin Jewish community, 
for an emigration of Jews from Germany lasting over 25 
years. It is hoped that the government will lend its assistance. 

But German Jewry itself- has undergone an evolution 
which severely contrasts with the unity which it had 
achieved in the earlier days of the Hitler regime. Until 
1934 the Nazi regime was recognized by the German Jews 
as acommon menace which required at all costs the solidarity 
of its victims. Now, a cleavage has appeared because 
German Jewry has reached the point where it must decide 
whether its future lies still in Germany or whether Palestine 
should be acknowledged as a final destination. The govern- 
ment, as we have seen above, favors the Zionist program, 
although the majority of German Jewish leaders are not 
with them. To add to the confusion, the Zionists have 
demanded that the control of the Berlin Jewish community 
be given to them. Symptomatic of the growing sympathy 
between the German Zionist Federation and the Hitler 
program for expelling the Jews was the fact that the Nazi 
authorities apparently placed no objection to participation 
by the German Zionists in the World Zionist Congress, © 
to be held at Lucerne on August 27, 1935. 


Apart from these differences of philosophy and ultimate 


goal, one of the most gratifying events of the year was the 
incorporation in February of 1935, within the Reichsver- 
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tretung der deutschen Juden, of the activities of the Central 
Committee for Relief and Reconstruction. This amalgama- 
tion of effort places all relief, reconstruction, and rehabilita- 
tion projects of German Jewry under a single agency. This 
organization is expected to pay greatest attention to the 
problem of Jewish youth. A Jewish school system has 
been set up and, it was reported on November 20, 1934, 
that 4,000 children were attending such schools in Berlin 
alone. A Federation of German Jewish Youth Organiza- 
tions has been established; and a Youth Day was proclaimed 
for March 10, 1934. In other respects, too, communal 
activity of a sort has flourished. Jewish theatres have 
sprung up; a total of 18,500 copies of the new edition of 
the Philo Lexicon of Jewish Knowledge were sold in the 
course of 180 days; a new Jewish theatre and Jewish 
cultural activities have been developed; and, most sig- 
nificant of all for the People of the Book, the first volume 
of a new German translation of the Bible, undertaken by 
Professor Harry Torczyner of the Hebrew University at 
the request of the Berlin Jewish community, appeared on 
February 5, 1935. 

At the beginning of 1935, there were approximately 
475,000 Jews in Germany; and about 300,000 ‘‘non-Jewish 
non-Aryans.’”’ To these thousands whose future must 
perforce be molded by the disaster which has afflicted their 
Fatherland, Dr. Julius Brodnitz, president of the Central 
Union of German Citizens of the Jewish Faith, in a spirited 
address before a Koenigsberg audience in the last days of 
December of 1934, declared 


“We remind both old and young that it takes just as 
much heroism as those have displayed who with genuine 
conviction go out to the Holy Land, to remain. here, 
conscious of our duty, and wait at our posts.”’ 


* OO) * 


The report of Mr. James G. MacDonald, League of 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees from Germany, 
submitted to the Governing Body of the High Commission 
on July 17, was a full description of the problems raised 
by the flight of over 80,000 refugees from Germany. He 
urged that, in order to meet their elementary needs, it 
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would be necessary to have the High Commission supplanted 
by ‘‘an organization created by the League of Nations as 
an integral part of the League system.” 

The largest number of refugees, 27,000, has been settled 
in Palestine; 6,000 more have found refuge in the United 
States; 3,000, in South American countries; and 800, in 
other overseas countries; 18,000 have been repatriated to 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe; while 27,500 still 
remain without any political security in Europe. Mr. 
MacDonald estimated that approximately $10,000,000 has 
been raised during the past two years for the relief and 
rehabilitation of refugees. Of this sum, the Jews of the 
United States contributed $3,000,000, and the Jews of 
Great Britain $2,500,000. The organizations for the assis- 
tance of academic and intellectual refugees, with the aid 
of the Rockfeller Foundation, raised approximately $1,500,- 
000. The rest was raised by Jewish and non-Jewish lorgan- 
izations in other countries. 

Strenuous efforts have been made by the High Com- 
missioner and his associates to find permanent havens of 
refuge for those who have been forced to leave Germany. 
In the Spring of 1935, Mr. MacDonald visited the countries 
of Central and South America in order to study economic 
opportunities and immigration possibilities there. Dr. 
Samuel Guy Inman, an expert on Latin American affairs, 
also travelled throughout South America for this purpose. 
They found prospects in Argentine and Brazil most favor- 
able because in these countries, plans are being pushed by 
the governments for the diversification of agriculture. 
The governments of these countries, however, appeared 
to be least inclined to favor immigration for fear of a growing 
native anti-Semitism and because of a renewed nationalism. 


On, July 18, 1935, it was reported that the government 
of Ecuador had officially agreed to place 1,250,000 acres 
of land at the disposal of Jewish colonization agencies. 
The agreement was signed between Dr. Brutzkus, head of 
the Emcol (Jewish Emigration and Colonization Association) 
and President Don Jose Velasco Ibarra of Ecuador. The 
land set aside for colonization is capable of maintaining 
50,000 families. It is stipulated that the colonies must be 
built along cooperative lines and must keep an ‘‘open door”’ 
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for non-Jewish refugees. The agreement also states that 
the colony shall not be autonomous in language, but that 
Spanish must be the official tongue. 

Commenting on a report that it would encourage the 
settlement of Jews, the Albanian government made it 
clear on June 10, 1935, that only Jews with capital to 
invest would be welcome in that country. 

In order to meet the demands of governments for a 
quid pro quo in the settlement of refugees, Mr. MacDonald 
announced in his Report of July 17 that a Refugee Economic 
Corporation had been formed in the United States with a 
capitalization of ten million dollars, of which $1,250,000 
has already been subscribed. | 


AUSTRIA 


Since the assassination of Chancellor Dollfuss on July 
25, 1934, Austria has been ruled by a Fascist dictatorship 
in opposition both to the National Socialists and to the 
radical parties. But the government has, during the past 
year, been sitting on a political volcano: on the one hand, 
it owes allegiance to Mussolini, for it was largely through 
his assistance that Austria has retained her independence; 
and, on the other, Nazi influence has been gaining ground 
among the army and the middle class. Similarly, and as a 
result of this political uncertainty, the policy of the Schusch- 
nigg government toward the Jews has been a wavering one. 
On February 7, 1935, Eduard Ludwig, chief of the govern- 
ment press service announced that ‘the Austrian govern- 
ment will never permit anti-Semitic winds blowing from 
another state to be successful here.’’ He promised that the 
Minister of Interior would ‘‘rectify all errors’’ in the dis- 
missal of Jewish physicians, an investigation of which was 
then pending. Yet, the Jews reminded themselves that 
this statement was probably inspired by the attempt to 
obtain a loan for Austria in London, which ended in failure 
and a blunt rebuke from Herr Otto Niemeyer, Anglo- 
Jewish banker, who accused the Austrians of violating the 
Treaty of Saint Germain by their discriminations. 

For, only a week earlier, Prince Ernst von Starhemberg, 
vice-Chancellor, had intimated that the new Austria, in 
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which he possesses such great political power, would take 
a firm stand on the Jewish question. It is impossible to 
deny that, during the past year, the difficulties facing 
Jewish youth in the arts and professions have appeared 
almost insurmountable. Since February 1934, no Jews 
have been appointed or promoted in the hospital or welfare 
institutions of Vienna. Especially those Jews who obtained 
their citizenship after 1919 are facing growing discrimina- 
tions. Dr. Jacob Ehrlich, one of the Jewish members of 
the Vienna City Council, reported that of the 5,000 teachers 
in the elementary schools of Vienna only 12 are Jews. 
In fact, the vice-mayor of Vienna, Dr. Press, announced 
on November 18 that only Christian teachers are now being 
employed by the city. A new trade law was enacted on 
November 9 which authorized the state economic corpora- 
tions alone to issue certificates required of those engaged 
in commercial enterprises. Jews are, however, barred from 
these bodies and have slight chance of obtaining the 
certificates. Another section of the trade law bars itinerant 
merchants, canvassers, and salesmen of which there are 
approximately ten thousand of the Jewish faith in Austria. 
Typical of the indirect methods of freeing the professions 
of Jews was the social reform bill proposed by the govern- 
ment on January 31. It called for the cancellation of all 
existing contracts of doctors employed by the sick fund 
panels (approximately 1,000 of whom are Jews) and pro- 
vided for re-engagement only after a process of ‘‘selection.”’ 
A report made on May 28, 1935, by the Union of Jewish 
Physicians was forced to conclude that 


“the position of the young Jewish physicians in the 
medical institutions continues to be the subject of 
repeated efforts, petitions, representations and negotia- 
tions, and we must regretfully state that we have not 
achieved anything in this regard.”’ 


Practically no Jewish applications are being accepted in 
any hospitals; and wholesale dismissals are taking place 
daily. 

The Association of Austro-German Aryan Lawyers has 
been most active in boycotting Jewish colleagues and in 
instituting a policy of constant discrimination against Jews 
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in the legal profession. Because of the close connection 
between Austria and Germany in the theatrical profession, 
Jews are being eliminated from that field also. 


The Austrian government itself has revoked the citizen- 
ship of 76 Jewish citizens naturalized since 1919. At least 
3,000 Jews in Austria are thus in danger of being deprived 
of their political liberties, guaranteed internationally in the 
Treaty of Saint Germain. Furthermore, the government 
has proceeded with plans to separate Jewish and non-Jewish 
school children in the Austrian school system. The law is 
ostensibly designed to ‘‘collect non-Catholic pupils into one 
parallel sub-division especially in cases where there is over- 
crowding in the regular schools.’”” The government protested 
its good intentions, but Jewish leaders feared that it repre- 
sented a first step towards introduction of an ‘‘Aryan” 
clause in the schools: However the Jewish Peoples’ Party 
countered with a proposal that a Jewish school system be | 
set up in Austria, with Jewish teachers. Ex-Deputy Robert 
Stricker welcomed these ‘‘ghetto schools’”’ suggested by the 
government; and the orthodox Jewish leaders were inclined 
‘to agree with him. On the other hand, the leaders of the 
Vienna Jewish community and the Union of Austrian Jews 
announced that they would refuse to succumb to the 
mentality created by the new racial anti-Semitism. . 


In Geneva, in the'Fall of 1934, Chancellor Schuschnigg 
pledged that the Jews would be accorded full equality in 
Austria. Yet, on November 30 there came a veiled threat 
to the Jews as he declared, at the inaugural session of the 
Austrian Federal Diet, that Austria ‘‘shall remain German 
and also Christian.’”’ On February 27, 1935, while in London 
seeking international financial assistance, Dr. Schuschnigg 
denied that the Austrian government intended to expel 
east-European Jews or to reduce the number of Jews in 
the professions. He pointed out that “‘in reality there is no 
Jewish question. ..in Austria’ because. ‘‘the Federal 
Constitution is based on the complete equality of all 
citizens, without religious or national distinction.” It was, 
he said, “‘even in the interests of the Jewish members of 
these professions to restrict further access to them.’”’ He 
explained that the government was in no way animated 
by an anti-Semitic spirit. Yet, in reply, on June 23, the 
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Association of Jewish Front Soldiers in its official magazine, 
The Jewish Frontier, charged that ‘‘there is quite a dif- 
ference between the theory which government authorities 
are advancing with regard to the Jews and the way the 
Jews are treated in practice.”’ 

Undoubtedly, the government is being driven by the 
propaganda wave which the Nazis have unleashed. Organ- 
izations to oust Jews from Austrian business life by the 
establishment of a boycott of Jewish firms have sprung up. 
Although the government has not officially encouraged 
these programs, it has allowed agitation to continue unmo- 
lested. Meanwhile, the proletarianization of the Jewish 
middle classes of Austria is continuing. The Jewish com- 
munity organization has appropriated 2,500,000 shillings 
as a preliminary budget for social relief during the year 
1935. During the past two years, it was reported on April 
26, 25,000 Jews had left Vienna; 55,000 of the 176,000 
Jews of Vienna are now registered with the welfare depart- 
eae of the Jewish community for the purpose of receiving 
relief. 

In the face of these conditions, the Austrian Jews have 
not failed to take a positive stand. Captain Edler’ von 
Friedmann, president of the League of Jewish War Veterans, 
declared on May 8, 1935 at a mass meeting of Jewish 
veterans that: “We do not ask for equality of rights. 
We do not beg for equality. We demand it.’’ He pointed 
to the loyalty which bound the Jews of Austria to their 
Fatherland, the service which they had contributed to its 
defence during the war. For, despite the consolation given 
from time to time by government leaders, the Jews of 
Austria are faced with the fact that the government has 
granted subsidies to the Catholic and Protestant churches 
(15 million shillings to the former, 600 thousand to the 
latter) while completely ignoring the Jewish community, 
despite the fact that Jews pay taxes and are double the 
number of Protestants in Austria. 


HUNGARY 


Though the numerus clausus law of 1920 and other 
legislation still stand as gaunt reminders of the days when 
anti-Jewish feeling was high in Hungary, the present 
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government has shown an encouraging attitude in warding 
off agitation against the Jews and avowing its belief in 
the equality of all citizens. Count Stephen Bethlen, leader 
of the government party, of which the present Premier 
Goemboes is a member, warned on March 21 that Hungary 
must lay aside all thoughts of anti-Jewish policy and 
program. On December 27, 1934, Dr. Tibor Szitvay, 
former Minister of Justice and now a member of Parliament, 
declared that the government was determined ‘‘to empha- 
size the traditional Hungarian spirit which knows no 
religious hatred.”’ He especially urged that Hungarian 
Jewish citizens who had grievances against the government 
submit their complaints freely to officials. Minister of 
Education Homan spoke in the same vein before the 
parliamentary deputies on May 13, 1935. However, when 
on June 21, Rudolf Ruppert, Catholic member of parliament, 
asked for a repeal of the numerus clausus law for the univer- 
sities which had been passed in 1920 (and which was the 
subject of a minorities petition to the League of Nations 
in 1923), his remarks were not well received. 

The Magyar Front, official organ of the Hungarian Asso- 
ciation of War Veterans, also came forward on March 11, 
1935, with a denunciation of attempts to stir up religious 
differences among its members. ‘‘We do not deny,” the 
statement ran, ‘“‘any of our comrades who fought with us 
and bled with us.’’ There are, it was pointed out, about 
600,000 war veterans in Hungary, five percent of whom are 
Jews. The action of the Jewish War Veterans Association 
in forming a national Jewish party to participate in the 
parliamentary elections for the first time was sharply 
denounced by leading members of the Jewish community 
of Budapest on March 17. This move, however, points to 
the growth of a fear that the orientation of Hungarian 
foreign policy toward Nazi Germany, as well as the agitation 
of Nazi groups within Hungary, may prove dangerous. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czechoslovakian government has remained the 
staunch advocate of democracy and equal treatment of 
all inhabitants regardless of origin or belief, in a Europe 
which has come to show little respect for these values. The 
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year was noteworthy principally because of the celebration 
of the 85th birthday of President Thomas G. Masaryk, 
who has always stood as an apostle of enlightenment, and 
in whose honor a colony in Palestine bearing his name was 
established. 

On April 29, a number of Nazi leaders were imprisoned 
for organizing a boycott movement against Jewish lawyers 
and doctors. In the course of the trial, it was revealed that 
Dr. Friedrich Chvatel, the Nazi leader, was in direct com- 
munication with Dr. Goebbels, Nazi Minister of Propaganda. 
On November 15, an entire edition of a Czechoslovakian 
version of the ‘“‘Protocols’’ was confiscated. On December 
21, Karel Capek, the leading writer of Czechoslovakia, 
issued a proclamation condemning the “‘spiritual German- 
ization’? which anti-Semitism represents. This statement 
was evoked by anti-Jewish riots which took place in Prague 
on December 25. Dr. Cerni, Czechoslovakian Minister of 
Interior, warned that ‘‘the government is firmly determined 
to protect all citizens irrespective of cteed, and. possesses 
sufficient force to carry out its determination.”’ ~The 
demonstration was led by Czech nationalists and was 
principally directed against Germans, but was later turned 
against Jews. The government immediately mobilized 
police forces, confiscated nationalist papers for publishing 
inciting reports, and posted public warnings throughout 
the city. 

In the German university at Prague, itself, an anti-Jewish 
demonstration of the students broke out on March 18. 
Pamphlets calling for a general strike against ‘‘the excessive 
number of Jews enrolled’”’ were passed out. The situation 
in: the German university was strikingly revealed by the 
suicide of Dr. Joseph Gach, talented Jewish teacher in the 
university, who in a last letter wrote that he had been 
driven to take his life by the incessant anti-Jewish persecu- 
tion experienced at the hands of Professor Schloffer, the 
director of the clinic, and Dr. Wendell his assistant. Legal 
action began on April 15 against the fifteen physicians in 
the clinic who declared they would not work with a Jew. 
A parliamentary request for an investigation of conditions 
at the university was made. The entire Czechoslovakian 
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press soundly condemned the growing spirit of race hatred 
unleashed by Nazi influence among the German minority. 

This growing spirit was well illustrated in the elections 
of May 20, 1935. Although the National Socialist Party 
had been declared illegal, the ‘‘Suddendeutsche Party”’ led 
by Konrad Henlein polled 250,000 votes, or two-thirds of 
all German votes, and was thus enabled to win 45 of the 
300 seats in Parliament. They polled the greatest number 
of votes of all parties and became equal in strength to the 
strongest, the Agrarian party. Hitler’s racial theories are 
accepted as a fundamental principle.. 

Politically, the Jewish minority was disappointed at 
the failure to insure representation for the Jews in parlia- 
ment. An exception was about to be made to the general 
rule that small parties must obtain at least 120,000 votes, 
before being placed on the election list, in order to permit 
a lower figure for the Polish and Jewish groups. However, 
it was found impossible to make these concessions; and 
there are at present only two Jews in parliament. These 
two seats were gained by virtue of an agreement with the 
Social Democrats. As a result Dr. Emil Margulies and 
other members of the Zionist Executive have resigned 
from the Jewish Party in protest. Certain Mizrachi circles 
also seceded from the Jewish party. 

Prague has been one of the principal cities of refuge for 
Jews fleeing from Germany. Early in the fall of 1934, 
however, it was disclosed that most of the 3,800 refugees 
who fled after the Nazis came into power had been sent 
to Palestine; that only 350 remained, and that of this 
number, only 100 are in need of relief and assistance. The 
work of occupational retraining of the younger refugees 
is continuing. New agricultural cooperatives have been 
founded in the Carpatho-Russian section, special credits 
being advanced by the American Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee and the Jewish Colonization Association. 


ROUMANIA 


For the Jews of Roumania the year started auspiciously 
enough when on October 12, addressing the Congress of 
the Orthodox Church Union, King Carol made an appeal, 
as a Christian, ‘‘to all members of other faiths to aid in the 
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fight for unity and for a united Roumania.’”’ The Liberal 
Party which, since the death of Premier Ion Duca, has 
been committed to hostility toward the anti-Semitic Iron 
Guard, has as the ruling party attempted to carry out the 
spirit of King Carol’s exhortation. The Iron Guard organiza- 
tion was dissolved, although illegal attacks upon Jewish 
travelers particularly had been instigated by this faction, 
which is led by Codreanu and composed largely of des- 
peradoes. The fact that it has close contact with the Nazis 
of Germany is becoming generally recognized and has 
caused loss of much popular support. 

By far the most telling anti-Jewish drive has been led 
by Vaida-Voevod, former Minister of Interior and a leader 
of the National Peasant Party. He is attemping to convert 
his party to what he calls the ‘“numerus valachius,” a 
system of quotas in the professions and occupations based 
upon racial and national origin. His propaganda has 
appealed principally to the large creditors in urban centers, 
disgruntled politicians of opposition parties, and univer- 
sity youth. Perhaps the greatest obstacle in his path is the 
fact that Roumania has scarcely any unemployment (the 
figure is given as 20,000). Four-fifths of the inhabitants are 
practically self-supporting peasants; and the government 
has set out deliberately to reduce their debts and obtain 
high prices for their products. Furthermore, in the ranks 
of the National Peasant Party, Vaida-Voevod has met 
with the determined opposition of Dr. Julius Maniu, leader 
of the party, who has refused to capitulate in favor of any 
restrictions on the rights of Jews. Early in February, 1935, 
the National Peasant Party officially decided not to incor- 
porate anti-Semitic planks in its general program. Professor 
Nicolae Costachescu, one of the leaders of the party, 
declared on November 11, 1934, that ‘‘our party is neither 
against the Jews or against the minorities. . . (and)... 
has no room for anti-Semitism or for agitation against 
minorities.” He assured the Jewish population that they 
need have no anxiety, ‘‘for people who believe in democracy 
have no room for anti-Semitism.’”’ Nevertheless Vaida- 
Voevod continued his agitation, and, in March 1935, was 
relieved of the leadership of the National Peasant Party 
in Transylvania and threatened with expulsion altogether, 
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because of his insistence on anti-Jewish legislation. He 
announced his intention of organizing a separate party and, 
on March 22, openly advocated a boycott of shops of Jews. 
‘Phe: party would be called, he announced, the Christian 
National Peasant Party, because Jews as a minority should 
not be allowed to ‘‘influence the spiritual life of Roumania.”’ 
The League of Nations, he believed, should examine the 
Jewish question and decide that in those territories where 
there is a large number of Jews, there should be a resort 
to emigration. ; 

Although nominally disclaiming any intention of giving 
way before this propaganda, the Liberal Party has sponsored 
. legislation which the Jews of Roumania view with great 
apprehension. On March 31, 1934, the Roumanian govern- 
ment introduced in the Chamber of Deputies a draft law 
designed to require that ninety percent of the personnel 
in the merchant-marine be of Roumanian citizenship. 
And, in July 1934, the government submitted to parliament 
a law for the utilization of Roumanian personnel in com- 
mercial, and public, enterprises of all kinds. According to 
Article 1 of this law, it was stipulated that eighty percent 
of the personnel-employed in these enterprises be ‘‘Rouma- 
nians,”’ and twenty percent, ‘‘foreigners.’’ Article 7 of the 
law obliged employers to make an annual report to the 
Minister of Industry indicating the numbers of Roumanian 
and foreign personnel employed. On January 23, 1935, the 
Minister of Industry issued an Administrative Decree 
in which he set forth a model table to be filled out by the 
employers in order to satisfy the requirements of Article 7. 
This table divided the personnel into two categories, 
“Roumanian citizens’ and “foreigners,” but had an addi- 
tional column headed ‘‘ethnic origin.”’” The latter category 
appeared a wedge for the introduction of distinctions 
between Roumanians, on grounds of national or racial 
origin. It was evidently a divergence from the terms of 
the law, and seemed to Roumanian Jewish leaders to 
foreshadow a sinister design toward Jews. The Union of 
Roumanian Jews filed a protest against this legislation 
with the appropriate authorities as well as with the King. 
They pointed out that any act directed at infringing the 
elementary rights of the Jews of Roumania, would ultimately 
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harm the Roumanian people. ‘Problems of the state are 
not solved,” the report ran, ‘‘by threatening to take the 
bread out of the mouths of certain citizens and giving it 
to other citizens, but by assuring bread to all.”” Representa- 
tions were made by the United Roumanian Jews of America 
and the American Jewish Committee to the Roumanian 
Minister at Washington. He gave assurances that the 
purpose of the third question was merely statistical and 
informational, without any desire to introduce ethnic 
qualifications. 


Nevertheless, this law gave some indication of the trend 
in Roumania. All countries have certain anti-Jewish threads 
in their fabric. But in Roumania the growing influence of 
leaders like Goga and Cuza among the intellectual and 
professional groups, has even affected the policy of the 
Liberal government, which seeks to maintain itself in 
power. The Peasant Party, also, seems to have expressed 
its opposition to the anti-Semitic program of Vaida-Voevod 
principally on practical grounds, rather than because of 
any positive conviction. On June 13, 1935, the Roumanian 
Minister of Education, Dr. Constantin Angelescu, presid- 
ing over a conference of university directors, declared that 
a radical curtailment of the number of students in the col- 
leges of medicine, law and commerce particularly was 
necessary. The conference, thereafter, decided to introduce 
restrictions on the basis of ‘‘intellectual ability.’’ This 
provision, it was feared, was a disguised method of prevent- 
ing the admission of Jewish students. 


The universities of Roumania have always been the center 
of anti-Jewish activities and agitation. Early in April, severe 
clashes took place at Bucharest University where Jewish 
students were attacked in the laboratories and class rooms. 
As a result, the ban on the anti-Semitic student congress in 
Crajova was lifted and the Jewish population of that town, 
numbering 13,000, were forced to remain in their homes dur- 
ing the event. After the riots, Bucharest University was closed 
for six days. A statement signed by 150 Christian students 
expressing sympathy with the Jewish victims of these riots, 
and blaming politicians for the disorders, was issued to the 
press with the explanation that ‘‘the Jews are not the cause 
of unemployment among the intellectuals.’’ As a result 
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of these outbreaks, the directors of the Roumanian univer- 
sities in conference decided, in order to maintain order in 
the universities, to abolish their autonomy and permit the 
State to punish students guilty of inciting to riot. 


But, under the cover of administrative regulations, certain 
steps have been taken which indicate the increasing possi- 
bility of the introduction of distinctions between Roumanians 
on religious or ethnic grounds. The students in the Bucharest 
University were required on May 1, 1935, to fill out special 
forms stating their ‘ethnic origin.’”’ University authorities 
explained that this request came directly from the Minister 
of Education to aid in establishing a restriction on the 
number of national minority students. An association of 


Christian lawyers is sponsoring agitation for the introduc- 


tion of a racial clause in the legal profession. Eleven former 
cabinet ministers, refusing to give their names, issued a 
violently worded anti-Jewish manifesto on March 31, 1935, 
advocating the introduction of the racial restriction in all 
branches of Roumanian life. 


Yet there remain certain rays of hope that this campaign 
will not be successful. The Roumanian War Veterans’ 
League rejected a proposal for ousting its Jewish members. 
On June 24, the Supreme Administrative Court in Czernowitz 
ruled that the liquidation of the representative body of the 
Jewish community there by the Ministry of Public Worship 
was illegal and violative of the Constitution. Mr. Charles 
A. Davila, Roumanian Minister in the United States, on 
February 17, 1935, issued the following statement: 


“Tt is my belief that a country like ours, with a four 
million population of minorities, cannot afford to be 
anything but tolerant and liberal... . We cannot be 
autocrats and terrorists, otherwise large countries, the 
Big Powers, would be autocratic with us, and we wouldn’t 
have the moral authority to oppose them. Only an 
atmosphere of liberty could give us the cohesion which 
we need. Yes, I am for the consciousness of the national 
character and national virtues, but I am against racial 
discrimination and against oppression.” 


And, just as the assurance of King Carol opened the year 
for the Jews of Roumania, so on June 24 he informed the 
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president of the Palestine-Roumania Chamber of Com- 
merce that ‘‘the future of the Jews in Roumania is safe.”’ 
This optimism, however, is not shared by the Jewish leaders 
who are forced to apprehension over many alarming pos- 
sibilities. They see a government attempting to remain 
loyal to liberal principles in the face of an increasing agita- 
tion. And, they notice certain signs of hesitancy and 
capitulation which they fear may have serious consequences. 


GREECE 


In March, former Premier Euleutherios Venizelos directed 
a revolt against the present Tsaldaris government in an | 
attempt to establish a Fascist regime which, it was deduced 
from the previous attitude of the leader of the revolt, would 
include the elimination of Jews from Greek life. But the 
revolt was crushed successfully; Minister of War Kondylis 
in command of the government army, visited the Rabbi of 
Kavalla and expressed his satisfaction with the patriotic 
‘attitude demonstrated by the Jews of Salonica and through- 
out northern Greece. Large numbers of Jewish volunteers 
joined the army in response to the call of the government. 
Following the revolt, opposition newspapers were banned, 
including the anti-Semitic press. The rebel Fardis, leader 
of a progrom in Salonica in 1929, was arrested. 

To the report that the government had agreed to segregate 
the Jews in their own electoral college, Premier Kondylis 
replied, on February 8, 1935, that the government stood 
firmly on the principle of equality and would neveraccept 
such a segregation. A decree abolishing the separate elec- 
toral college for the Jews of Salonica had been published on 
October 16. Furthermore, on May 20 a decree prohibiting 
the press from libeling any religion was issued by the govern- 
ment. It was announced, also, on April 25, that a special 
department for national minorities was to be set up in the 
Greek government, whose function it would be to insure 
the proper observance of Greece’s international obligations. 
On March 28, the Greek government ordered that all anti- 
Jewish organizations, particularly the EE E, the Greek 
Nazis, should be disbanded. 
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Especially in Salonika, the economic condition of the 
Jewish community has become intolerable. A total of 
11,022 families received Passover food from the Salonika 
community in 1935, three-quarters of the entire Jewish 
population of 15,000. Upon visiting the city on June 21, 
the Minister of Interior, Kyros, was so impressed by the 
poverty and misery of the Jewish population that he 
decided to allocate a substantial sum for the immediate 
repair of houses in the slum district. Emigration is a pri- 
mary necessity; and on May 26 thousands of Jews stormed 
the Palestine office in Salonika in the hope of obtaining visas 
to proceed to Palestine. Dissatisfaction has been rife over 
the methods of the Jewish Agency in distributing immigra- 
tion certificates. 


After the British Legation had complained that Greece 
had become the center for an organization furthering illegal 
‘immigration of Jews into Palestine, the Greek government, 
on November 1, 1935, established a strict control over the 
movements of Jewish travelers. It was announced on 
November 30 that no foreign Jew would henceforth be 
permitted to enter Greece except by special permission of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. On December 3, the Greek 
Minister to the United States denied the report. But, on 
December 27 the Chief of Police of Salonika said that the 
government had not withdrawn its order of November 30 
and that ‘‘not even one Jewish foreigner can enter the 
country without a special authorization from the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs.’”’ On December 16, Premier Tsaldaris 
announced that because the order restricting entrance of 
Jews into Greece resulted in damage to Greek business, 
it would be applied only to Jews from Germany and Poland. 


BALTIC COUNTRIES 


The National Socialist propaganda center in Berlin has 
directed a special offensive against the Baltic countries, 
in an attempt to win them away from Russian influence. 
In Lithuania, propaganda has been directed particularly 
into anti-Semitic channels in order to disguise the immediate 
objective of Nazi foreign policy: the recapture of Memel. 
A trial of 126 Nazis charged with a plot to regain part of 
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Lithuania by armed force for Germany began on December 
13. When the German government concentrated troops 
along the Lithuanian border on January 20, the Lithuanians 
did likewise and a serious war threat was created. Ninety 
Nazis were, nevertheless, sentenced by court martial to 
terms of death and imprisonment. Protest meetings were 
held throughout Germany. Great Britain, France, and 
Italy warned Lithania that the statute governing the ter- 
ritory must be observed. As a result of this intervention, 
President Smetona commuted the death sentenced of four 
Nazis to life imprisonment. 


The past year was not an encouraging one for the Jews 
of Lithuania. An economic survey, made public by the 
Association of Jewish Credit Kassas on June 25, 1935, 
described in detail the difficulties affecting the Jewish 
merchants, peddlers, and artisans. Three thousand Jewish 
families, half of the entire Jewish population of Kaunas, 
received Passover aid. A most striking indication of the 
increasing impoverishment is the growing Jewish emigration 
from Lithuania. At present it constitutes eighty-five 
percent of the total emigration from the country. The 
principal refuge has been Palestine. 


Nazi propaganda among the peasants has taken the 
form of urging them to boycott Jewish peddlers and mer- 
chants. On April 20, the Lithuanian Minister of Interior 
instructed local authorities to take firmer measures against 
the distribution by Nazi agents of anti-Jewish propaganda. 
There followed a memorandum submitted to the govern- 
ment by Chief Rabbi Spiro. However, the Verslas organ- 
ization of merchants and artisans, engaged in competing 
with the Jews, has spread a great deal of unrest throughout 
the country. The Lithuanian government even allowed 
this organization the use of the official radio station for the 
broadcasting of anti-Jewish speeches at its conference on 
December 2. A unique example of the governmental 
attitude was its prohibition of newspaper reports of, or 
comment upon, an interview granted the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency by the Minister of the Interior, in which the latter 
stressed the friendly cooperation which should exist between 
Jew and non-Jew in the country. Other acts of the govern- 
ment have been similarly exasperating: nationalization of 
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the flax export trade which is principally in the hands of 
Jews; and cancellation of the customary $4,000 subsidy for 
the only Jewish teachers seminary in Lithuania. 

Other ominous signs were the complete exclusion of the 
Jewish students from the medical school of the University 
of Kaunas and the dismissal of Dr. Noah Shapiro of the 
same university from the medical faculty because of the 
agitation of anti-Semitic students. In addition the declining 
political importance of the Lithuanian Jews was emphasized 
by the results of the November national elections in the 
municipalities wherein the Jews lost a total of 25 seats. 


A dictatorial regime led by the agricultural elements 
and the political parties of the center has been ruling 
Latvia during the past year. Martial law gave way to a 
one party state as against the extreme left and the con- 
servative elements, principally the large landowners. The 
Latvian Fascist party has been declared illegal. 

But, according to the survey made by a Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency correspondent late in December of 1934, the Jews 
of Latvia are suffering new discriminations, reports of . 
which have hardly broken through the strict censorship 
which prevails. A new chauvinism has arisen which tends 
to disregard the autonomy of minority groups, and reflects 
itself in dismissals of Jewish physicians, especially those 
suspected of the slightest socialistic sympathies or affilia- 
tions. It is reported that the German Ambassador in Riga 
has been active in encouraging this wave of anti-Semitism. 
However that may be, it is true that the methods employed 
in Latvia are very similar to those of Nazi Germany. Until 
the Fall of 1934 the boycott in Latvia of German products 
was complete. But, the government has ordered the boycott 
committee to stop its activities and the leaders have been 
arrested. 

However, in March 1935, two leaders of the anti-Semitic 
Pekonkrust Party which demands the introduction of an 
“Aryan” paragraph and is strongly sympathetic with Nazi 
Germany, were convicted as conspirators seeking the over- 
throw of the government. 
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Yet, on the other hand, the Latvian Minister of the 
Interior closed the Jewish Artisans Federation for four 
months and dissolved the Jewish working class organiza- 
tions such as the Socialist Bund and the Poale Zion, sending 
their leaders to concentration camps. Later, the artisans 
organization was legalized after the leaders had been 
chosen with the consent of the government. But the 
leaders of the Poale Zion were forced to leave the country 
on November 8, 1934. 

As a result of this policy of suppression, no delegates 
from Latvia were allowed to be sent the World Zionist 
Congress in Lucerne in August, 1935. The government 
has prohibited the existence of political parties, among 
which it includes the Zionist Organization. Although the 
Jewish National Fund has not been prohibited, the authori- 
ties have issued an order that-all collection boxes of the 
fund be removed from Jewish homes. Also, the government 
has withdrawn subsidies from private Jewish educational 


institutions, many of which have been forced to close for 
lack of funds. 


* By * 


Early in October, 1934, a parliamentary crisis and the 
concomitant confusion led the Cabinet to rule Esthonia 
by martial law. The government, representing a coalition 
of the Centrist and Farmers’ parties, has been opposed by 
radical groups of the Right and Left. In this respect, 
Esthonia has followed the lead of her neighbor, Latvia, 
in suspending democratic rule and adopting an open 
dictatorship. In March, 1935, a one-party system was 
established by decree and all dissident parties were out- 
lawed. The single legal party is the Fatherland party whose 
stated object is to promote civil peace, national political 
ideals, and solidarity between classes. 

The Jews in Esthonia have, since the war, enjoyed a 
wide autonomy in their cultural affairs and a real equality 
in law. The strong German minority, however, has felt 
the effects of Nazism. But, the state has not hesitated in 
repressing such manifestations. An official investigation 
was made by the government into Nazi influences in the 
administrative staffs of the schools. This Nazi activity led 
the Assembly of Esthonian students to demand the numerus 
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clausus for minority students in the universities. Although 
the demand was aimed primarily against the German 
minority, it would of course affect the Jews. As a result, 
the Jewish students have been placed in an awkward 
position: as a minority they resent a numerus clausus; but 
they also see the danger of the Nazi influence. 

Yet, under the corporative state, the Jews of Esthonia 
may look forward to greater political representation. Here- 
tofore, only the city councils have had Jewish members in 
certain localities where the Jews lived in sufficient num- 
bers, but Jews have not been represented in the national 
parliament. 


POLAND 


The distress and despair of Polish Jewry has come to be 
regarded as chronic. It has existed so long and upon so 
steady a level that distinctions between degrees of suffering 
cannot easily be made. However, the past year was a 
particularly bad one for the Jews of Poland. So desperate 
has their situation become, in fact, that the declaration of 
Foreign Minister Beck at the League Assembly in October 
of 1934, unilaterally refusing to accept further international 
minority protection, was accepted by the Jewish leaders 
as an event of relatively slight importance. For, the 
immediate problem of the Polish Jews, the last year has 
shown, is the desperate economic degradation which they 
have experienced and which shows no sign of amelioration. 
In December, 1934, Dr. Rautenstreich, Jewish member of 
the Sejm, speaking ‘before the Parliamentary Budget Com- 
mittee, declared that “‘sixty percent of the Jews in the small 
townships are in dire need of charity.’’ One out of every 
four Jews in Warsaw is starving. Fifty percent of the Jews 
in the city of Lvov are without food supply, as are thirty 
percent of the Jews in Lodz and Bialystok. Thousands of 
Jews suffered from the intense cold of Warsaw, and on 
January 11, 1935, besieged the offlces of the Jewish com- 
munity asking for coal. 

The results of this condition have already been man- 
ifested. Mortality has increased alarmingly, particularly 
among the children. It was reported late in 1934, that in 
many of the smaller Jewish towns, every fourth Jewish 
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child is born dead, or dies immediately after birth. Toz, 
the Jewish Health Organization of Poland, reported on 
June 18, 1935, that 40,000 Jewish children were in need 
of medical and sanitary assistance. Tuberculosis is on the 
increase; and official statistics revealed that insanity has 
become more prevalent, so that now the Jewish proportion 
is double that of the general population. There is an ever- 
increasing number of suicides, to prevent which, it was 
reported on December 3, iron bars are being built on to 
the windows and balconies of upper floors of tenement 
houses inhabited by Jewish families. 


These conditions are due, of course, to certain permanent 
economic. factors which have been aggravated since the 
war chiefly: the impoverishment of the middle classes; the 
growth of cooperatives; and state control over industry. 
But, in addition, there are immediate causes for the present 
condition of the Jews in Poland. An Artisans’ Law which 
went. into effect on January 1, 1935, made it necessary for 
Jewish workers to pay heavy fees and pass severe tests 
before carrying on their trade. The government places 
heavy taxes upon the urban municipalities, thereby laying 
a disproportionate burden upon the Jewish town-dwellers. 
It is claimed that the Jews, though composing only ten 
percent of the population, are contributing as much as 
forty percent of the government budget. On February 22, 
the Minister of Finance issued a decree providing that 
taxes paid by Jews in Poland for the maintenance of Jewish 
communal institutions should be increased so as to equal 
from fifteen percent to thirty percent of their general 
income tax. 


Anti-Jewish propaganda and the activities of such 
organizations as the proscribed Naras (National Radicals) 
and the Endeks (National Democrats) have continued 
unabated. This agitation resulted on June 9, 1935, in severe 
riots in Grodno when 60 Jews were injured, three of them 
critically, two of whom have since died. The Mayor of the 
municipality issued an appeal to Polish youth ‘‘not to 
disgrace Polish tradition” and the police forces took steps 
to preserve peace. The riots followed a clash between 
Jewish and non-Jewish youth at a dance hall. Newspapers 
reporting the details of the riot were confiscated by the 
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Polish government. The Minister of Interior received a 
delegation from the Jewish community of Grodno which 
listed in detail the excesses and their victims, and demanded 
protection. 

Previously, on November 14, 1934, at Krakow, bands . 
of Endek students attacked Jewish students. Four of the 
assailants were sentenced to prison. The old argument 
that the number of Jewish students in medical faculties 
should be restricted because insufficient bodies of Jewish 
dead are furnished for use in anatomy classes was again 
revived by the Nara students in Warsaw in a disturbance 
on December 16. The dean of the faculty there, however, 
pointed out that it was not the duty of the students to 
provide the corpses. 

The Endek Party gained an alarming victory in the 
municipal elections at Lodz on December 21. They suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the posts of mayor, two vice-mayorali- 
ties, and five other municipal executive offices. The 250,000 
Jews of the city dreaded the consequences. 

Shortly after the elections, a law was introduced to dis- 
miss all Jewish employees in municipal institutions. After 
a stormy all-night session on March 15, the Jewish members 
of the council, joined by members of the government party, 
Socialists, and the Christian parties, walked out of the 
meeting place leaving no quorum for the passage of the 
bill. The government commissioner, acting as president 
of the municipal council, refused, one week later, to permit 
- a vote on the proposal, thus intérvening on behalf of the 
civil rights of the Jews of Poland. He announced that such 
a law would contravene the Polish constitution. When, on 
March 27, the anti-Semitic majority of the council attempted 
to eliminate from the municipal budget any subventions 
for Jewish organizations on the grounds that “‘Jews are 
only guests of Poland,’ the government commissioner 
again votoed it, saying: ‘“‘The Jewish relief organizations 
are doing great and good work and are, therefore, entitled 
to benefit from the municipal budget.” 

The ritual murder cry was again raised twice during 
the past year in Poland: in Ruda, near Kattowice, where a 
lost Christian child was finally discovered wandering in a 
neighboring village; and in Szduvowiet where two members 
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of the Nara party accused a Jewish baker of ritual murder, 
in order to cover up their own crime of killing and robbing 
a town official. 

Nor has there been any political security for the Jews 
of Poland. On February 14, 1935, Dr. Joshua Thon, 
expressing the indignation of the Jewish population against 
the government, refused to vote for the government’s 
budget, and was joined by the other Jewish members of 
the parliament. ‘We are,’’ Dr. Thon declareed, “greatly 
disturbed by the fact that the government is not making 
even the slightest endeavor to ease the fate of the Jewish 
population.’”’ He pointed out that while the government is 
not permitting violence against the Jews, it disregards the 
attacks on them. Furthermore, he stated, the government 
seems desirous of eliminating the autonomy of the Jewish 
community which was guaranteed by the Polish constitution. 

A new Polish constitution was signed on April 23, and 
became effective on the following day. Under it the President 
is the absolute ruler of the country, and parliament has 
only a minor governing role. In protest over the new con- 
stitution, which, as originally drafted, deprived Jews and 
other minorities of the right of proportional representation, 
Dr. Joshua Thon resigned from the presidency of the 
Jewish Parliamentary Club. He made this move because 
the Club had decided not to vote against the new constitu- 
tion, but only to refrain from voting for it. On May 27 
the government modified the election regulations by provid- 
ing a greater number of seats for cities with large Jewish 
populations. 

The death of Marshal Pilsudski, dictator of Poland, early 
in May was another blow to the political security of the 
Jews of Poland. Although he had carefully refrained from 
taking a public and positive stand on the Jewish question 
in recent years, it was realized that Pilsudski’s influence 
was a restraining factor of decisive benefit. Memorial 
meetings in his honor were held throughout Poland by 
the Jewish communities. All Jewish boys born during the 
month of May in Rodno, Poland were, the community 
decided, to be named Josef for the late Marshal. 

The evolution in Polish foreign policy which has taken 
the form of a flirtatious friendship with Nazi Germany is 
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another cause for great concern on the part of the Polish 
Jews. During the past year, the Jewish Deputies of Par- 
liament have constantly pointed to the danger of such 
an orientation. They have done so not merely on theoretical 
grounds but also because the government has been inclined 
to sacrifice the rights of the Jews to its desire for a friendship 
with the Nazis. When General Goering visited Warsaw 
in January, Haint, Warsaw Yiddish daily, was confiscated 
for having published a critical editorial. The Minister of 
Germany to Poland has warmly praised Hitler in many 
public pronouncements. Relations between Poland and 
France, her one-time ally, have become increasingly 
strained. The declaration of Foreign Minister Beck at 
Geneva, repudiating international control of her minorities, 
was treated by the Jewish deputies as dangerous principally 
because it indicated the adoption of a course favorable and 
similar to that of Nazi Germany. However, as the year 
proceeded, and as Poland noted the isolation to which she 
was being forced, an attempt was made to regain French 
confidence. 


Despite the opportunities offered for recourse to the 
League of Nations, Polish Jewry does not seem inclined 
to employ the Minorities Treaties or to go against the wishes 
of the government. In a speech before the Sejm on Novem- 
ber 30, 1934, Dr. Thon emphasized that ‘‘so long as I have 
anything to do with Jewish politics in Poland we shall not 
bring our complaints to the forum of the League of Nations.’ 


The Jews of Poland, however, are refusing to become 
demoralized over their condition. The past year has been 
significant for the growth of national vocational organiza- 
tions of Jewish workers, particularly farmers and engineers. 
A league of Jewish technical associations is being planned. 
The Joint Distribution Committee has intensified its 
campaign of assistance to Jewish artisans so. that they may 
obtain the necessary licenses. In order to ameliorate the 
conditions of the Jewish medical students and comply 
with their requests, the Warsaw Jewish community decided 
to furnish the corpses of indigent Jews for use in anatomy 
classes. On December 19, 1934, all Jewish cooperatives 
in Poland formed a united body to protect their existence 
and to combat the competition of non-Jewish cooperatives 
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which receive extensive credit from government funds. A 
central union of all Jewish hospitals in Poland is also being 
considered. 

During the past year, there have been repeated protests 
to the Polish authorities on behalf of the Tarbuth (Hebrew) 
schools. Not only has the government withdrawn its sub- 
sidy to these institutions, but it has ruled that they must 
give a certain number of courses in the Polish language. 
On the other hand, the schools maintained by the Agudath 
Israel were on June 12, 1935, given the full rights of govern- 
ment schools under an order issued by the Ministry of 
Education. 

The Anti-Nazi Boycott Committee of Poland was closed 
down by the government on June 23, and all newspapers 
publishing the fact were confiscated. The official reason 
given by the government was mismanagement, but actually 
it appears that the desire to negotiate a trade agreement 
with Germany is the real cause. Also, the offices of Agro- 
Yid, the organization established to stimulate the migration 
of Polish Jews to Soviet Russia, were closed by authorities 
following a campaign by the organization to remove 
impoverished Jews from Poland to Biro-Bidjan. The 
government gave as a reason for closing the office that the 
organization did not observe its by-laws. 

Toward the end of the year, in all Jewish communities 
of the world, a special appeal was made for funds to relieve 
the distress of the impoverished Polish Jews. In England, 
this drive was conducted separately from the appeal for 
German Jewry. Because of the decline of the value of the 
dollar, and the deep misery of Polish Jewry, assistance is 
most urgently needed for rehabilitation and reconstruction. 


Soviet Russia 


The increased interest in Biro-Bidjan was the outstanding 
event of the year in Soviet Russia. It was reported on 
March 15, 1935, that more than 1,000 Jewish families had 
migrated there from January 1 to March 8. The quota 
for the next quarter of the year was to be 3,000. M. Kalinin 
Chairman of the Union Central Executive Committee, 
announced on November 5 that the government desired 
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to see a Jewish Socialist Republic in Biro-Bidjan within 
the next five or eight years. Joseph Lieberberg, author and 
former head of the Jewish cultural division of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Knowledge, has been appointed head of the 
organization committee for Biro-Bidjan. A Soviet con- 
ference called to appoint an all Jewish-local government 
o petition opened in the territory on December 19, 

In May, 1935, the Soviet government decided to make 
plans for the mass admission of Jewish immigrants from 
Poland and other neighboring countries into Biro-Bidjan. 
It is planned to permit 4,500 foreign Jews, who meet 
certain requirements, to enter. Settlement of German- 
Jewish refugees will also be encouraged. On May 15, M. 
Kantorovich, vice-chairman of the government planning 
commission, announced a five-year plan for Biro-Bidjan 
including a total population of 220,000 of whom 120,000 
will be new immigrants, the establishment of a metallurgical 
base employing 10,000 workers, and the introduction of a 
trans-Siberian airline. What appears to be a surprising 
deviation from Communist principles was announced on 
June 20 by the government, when the right of private 
property in land was recognized in Biro-Bidjan.. While 
required to work on the collective farms, Jewish colonists 
in Biro-Bidjan may, within certain limits, obtain land 
whose produce would belong to them individually, and 
not to the collective. It was explained that ‘‘the peculiar 
qualities and conditions of the Far East must be taken 
into consideration.” 

Following their three week tour throughout Biro-Bidjan, 
Dr. Joseph Rosen, representative of the Joint Distribution 
Committee, and Dr. Jacob Begelnitsky, of the Ort, pre- 
sented a report on November 8, 1934, dealing with the 
future prospects of the autonomous territory. They con- 
cluded that, although government subsidies were necessary 
in order to clear and drain the land, the development plan 
was feasible and desirable. As for the threat of war in the 
Far East, Dr. Rosen concluded that ‘‘with the present 
political situation in Europe it is not easy to say where the 
danger for the Jewish masses is greater—in the Far East 
or in the Near West.”’ 
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It was announced, also, on March 15, 1935, that the fifth 
autonomous Jewish region in the Soviet Union, Larindorf, 
had been constituted in Crimea where colonization work 
is being conducted by the American Jewish Joint Agricul- 
tural Corporation. The new autonomous region consists 
of 50 collective villages. There are, in addition to Biro- 
Bidjan in the Far East, three other autonomous regions in 
the Ukraine: Kalinindorf, Stalindorf, and Zlatapol. <A 
conference of delegates from these regions took place in 
Moscow on January 11 where the economic results and 
cultural progress of the collectives was emphasized. Dr. 
David Lwowitch, leader of the Ort, reported on March 25 
that ‘“‘the situation of the Jews in Soviet Russia has 
improved tremendously since my last visit in 1928.’ In 
order to attract new Jewish colonists to the Crimea region, 
the government decided on April 19 to exempt Jewish 
colonists from delivering their wheat and milk to the 
government. And, on February 1, it was announced that 
the indebtedness of the Jewish agricultural collectives in 
the Ukraine and in other parts of Russia, which amounted 
to eleven million rubles (about six million dollars) had been 
written off by Soviet decree. The sum covers loans extended 
to them by up to January 1, 1935. On May 30, 1935, it 
was further announced from Moscow that the government 
would cancel 4,602,000 rubles more (approximately $2,500,- 
000) of the debt which the Jewish colonies established by 
the Agro-Joint in Crimea. The positive effort to aid in the 
establishment of Jewish collective farms has exercised an 
attraction for oppressed Jews in neighboring countries. 


The political situation of the Jews in Russia has not 
changed, but there have in the past year come certain 
manifestations and reports of a disturbing nature. M. 
Portnoff, president of the Stalindorf Jewish autonomous 
region, was expelled from the Communist Party in April 
because, as the indictment read, he was favorable to 
Trotsky. Four Jews, all of them affirming their innocence, 
were among the fourteen persons executed in connection 
with the assassination of Sergei Kirov, Communist official 
killed, it was charged, by counter-revolutionary elements. 
Reports from Warsaw, however, that anti-Jewish riots 
had taken place in Leningrad and Moscow were shown to 
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be false, although there are evidences that the membership 
of a large number of Jews in the opposition movement whose 
leader is Leon Trotsky, exiled Bolshevik revolutionary, 
had caused ill-feeling. 

The death of Peter Smidowitch on April 16, non-Jewish 
vice-president of the U.S.S.R., and chairman of the Comzet, 
the government bureau to settle Jews on land, was a severe 
blow to Soviet Jewry. He was regarded as friendly to 
Zionists and the Hebrew language. His intervention was 
believed to have saved the Great Synagogue in Moscow 
from destruction. 

As usual, the Jewish Communist newspapers were active 
in stimulating the anti-religious campaign which was espe- 
cially fervent before Passover.. 

Not only has the Soviet government in the past year 
taken an increasing interest in establishing and furthering 
Jewish colonization, but there were also signs that the 
strict disak ilities imposed upon religious leaders following 
the revolution would be somewhat alleviated. A decree 
published on October 9, 1934, restored the full civic rights 
of clergymen, cantors, sextons, and other religious func- 
tionaries formerly deprived of rights as enemies of the 
government if they ‘‘have engaged in productive and 
socially useful labor during the course of five years.’’ As 
a result of the decree, these declassed individuals, among 
whom a considerable number are Jews, may in the future 
be able to obtain bread cards as citizens, vote in Soviet 
elections, and will be enabled to send their children to high 
schools and universities. 


PALESTINE 


Palestine has remained a barometer of the increasing 
pressure of anti-Jewish tendencies throughout the world. 
On November 16, 1934, the government granted 9,700 
immigration certificates for the subsequent six month 
period, a figure which called forth protests from the Execu- 
tive of the Jewish Agency which had asked for 18,600. 
The memorandum of the Agency pointed out that there 
was an increasing shortage of Jewish labor, particularly 
in the orange industry. By the end of 1934, there were, it 
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was estimated, 305,000 Jews in Palestine. Mr. James G. 
MacDonald, League of Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, reported on July 18, 1935, that 27,000 German 
refugees had entered the country since 1932. The great 
number of entry permits which this emigration exacted 
has made it more difficult for Polish Jews to obtain visa 
permits to enter Palestine. The Polish Zionist Federation 
on December 4 protested to the Jewish Agency against the 
allotment of the 3,000 permits to Poland, which was 
regarded as an unfair proportion. 

In order to prevent illegal immigration, the Palestine 
police have made drastic efforts to round up suspects. Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister, British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, declared in the House of Commons on December 
5, 1934, that 627 illegal immigrants had been deported 
from Palestine during the year 1934. The situation was 
dramatically emphasized, when on February 11, 1935, one 
hundred illegal entrants who had been arrested for deporta- 
tion went on a hunger strike. 


In a memorandum submitted to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations on June 3, 1935, the 
Jewish Agency reported that during the year 1934, a total 
of $35,000,000 had been employed by Jews in order to 
acquire 110,970 metric dunams of land, Arabs receiving 
$8,240,000 for land purchased from them. During the year 
also, industrial and non-agricultural activity was increased. 
In a report covering the year 1934, the Palestine Economic 
Corporation pointed out that ‘‘the economic situation 
presents many of the attributes of a boom, carrying with it 
the dangers inherent in boom conditions.”” This was par- 
ticularly noticeable in the inflation of land values. Rising 
rents forced the Government to fix maximum rentals, even 
in rural districts. The situation was aggravated by a steady 
migration of Jewish agricultural workers to the towns. 
Perhaps the most striking index of the growing prosperity 
has been the thirty-seven percent increase in imports and 
twenty-four percent increase in exports, over the preceding 
year. Additional improvements have been undertaken to 
render the port of Jaffa more advantageous for handling 
citrus fruit exports in 1935. The consumption of electricity 
increased by over sixty percent in 1934; the tonnage of 
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cargo discharged at Jaffa and Haifa by forty-three percent; 
and there were corresponding increases in agricultural 
production. But, withal, some observers have expressed 
fears over the growing industrialization and heavy capital- 
ization of the country. 


There were several other events of economic significance. 
Late in 1934, the High Commissioner for Palestine, Sir 
Arthur Grenfell Wauchope, announced the transfer of the 
Huleh concession to the Palestine Land Development 
Company. The Huleh swamps exceed 55,000 dunams 
(11,765 acres) in area; and the drainage that is being 
planned will make available a large area of fertile soil for 
settlement by colonists, both Jewish and Arab. 

On January 14, 1935, the pipe line from the Mosul oil 
fields was officially inaugurated at Kirkuk. This great 
engineering feat is about 1,200 miles long and was completed 
at a total cost of fifty million dollars. 


Relations between Jews and Arabs in Palestine have 
become more disturbed with the increased demand for 
Jewish immigration permits and with the rise of a new 
nationalism, stimulated in some instances by Nazi pro- 
paganda. The Arabs continue to complain that thousands 
of Jews are being smuggled into the country; while the 
counter-charge is offered that thousands of Arabs from 
Syria and Trans-Jordania cross into Palestine. Each group 
has organized forces to check the inflow of the other. On 
October 28, 1934, the Arab Labor Federation decided to 
boycott Jewish enterprises because, as its leaders stated, 
‘Jews picket places where Arab workers are employed.” 
On January 4, 1935, Arab leaders addressing the Mandates 
Commission of the League threatened to ‘‘use violence to 
regulate the situation in Palestine.”” Attacks by Arabs 
on Jews have actually taken place; four of them in the 
week of May 5, 1935, including the murder of Kalman 
Shapiro, an instructor in the National Labor Organization, 
arousing great concern. 

Contrary to the express wishes of the Jewish leaders, the 
government continues to favor the establishment of a 
legislative council and other representative institutions in 
Palestine. British officials are reported to be formulating 
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plans in this direction. On January 1, 1935, a new system 
of municipal administration was put into effect, taking 
most of the administrative power out of the hands of the 
elected mayors and councils of the cities and giving it to a 
town clerk appointed by the Government. This decision 
was inspired by the uncovering of a scandal involving the 
administration of the former Arab Mayor of Jerusalem. 
On January 24, 1935, after five years’ absence from the 
Municipal Council of Jerusalem, six Jewish councilmen 
took their seats there. 


That Palestine be declared a crown colony with a view 
eventually to its becoming one of the British dominions, 
was suggested, in February 1935, by Moshe Smilansky, 
President of the Jewish Farmers’ Association, who expressed 
the view that the mandate method of the government had 
failed because it had hampered economic growth and 
international trade and had made Palestine a football of 
intrigue between the great powers. 


Hope that Transjordania may eventually be opened for 
settlement by Jews was evoked on April 1 when the Govern- 
ing Council of the territory annulled the existing restrictions 
against the sale of land to citizens of foreign nationality. 
However, the British administration announced through 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister in the House of Commons on 
March 26, that ‘‘the possibility of such settlement must 
depend entirely upon local conditions and upon the advice 
of the High Commissioner of Palestine.” 

Relations between the religious factions have not been 
altogether peaceful. On March 3, 1935, ten persons were 
injured at Tel Aviv in street clashes between religious and 
Jews who were not observing the Sabbath, when persons 
who had attended a meeting of protest against non-observers 
of the Sabbath, smashed the windows of Jewish shops 
which were open, and stopped taxis carrying Jewish pas- 
sengers. Negotiations were begun in the Spring of 1935 
between the Vaad Leumi, the National Council of Pal- 
estinian Jewry, and the Central Committee of Agudath 
Israel in order to establish some unity and peace in the 
ranks of Palestinian Jewry. The necessity for unity arises 
in part out of the fact that the Government wishes to be 
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able to speak to one authoritative body as representative of 
the Jews of Palestine. Yet, the Agudath organization, on 
April 19, announced the establishment of a new Jewish 
Agency to compete with the present body and to conduct 
independent political negotiations with the Government 
and the League of Nations. 

Perhaps the most valuable archeological discovery of 
the year in Palestine was the unearthing of potsherds at 
Tel Adduweir, the ancient Lachish, dating back 2,500 years 
to the time of Jeremiah and confirming biblical references 
to that period. They were examined by Professor Harry 
Torcezyner, expert on Semitic languages in the Hebrew 
University. The twelve potsherds were discovered by 
‘J. L. Starkey, head of the Welcome Archeological Expedition. 
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ANNIVERSARIES AND OTHER CELEBRATIONS 


UNITED STATES 


July 8, 1934. Savannah Beach, Ga.: Celebration of ninetieth anni- 
vga ee of birth of Mrs. SopHia GazANn, communal and philanthropic 
worker 

July 9, 1934. New York City: Celebration of seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of birth of FRANZ Boas, anthropologist. 

July 16, 1934. Cincinnati, ‘Ohio: Celebration of eightieth anniversary 
of the American I sraelite, weekly. 

July 22, 1934. Buffalo, N. Y.: Celebration of seventieth anniversary 
of birth of HERMAN WILE, merchant and communal worker. 

July 27, 1934. New York City: New York Public Library, in com- 
memoration of the four hundredth anniversary of introduction of Heb- 
rew printing in Poland, holds ancient Polish Hebrew printing exhibit. 

August 11, 1934. Philadelphia, Pa.: Seventieth anniversary of birth 
of Louis Wotr, communal worker. 

August 15, 1934. New York City: Celebration of seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of birth of Juttus J. DuKas, communal leader. 

August 15, 1934, Paterson, N. J.: ‘Celebration by Jewish Community 
Council of ninetieth anniversary of the elimination from the New 
Jersey Constitution, of the religious test oath for office-holders. 

September 3, 1934. Far Rockaway, N. Y.: Celebration of seventy- 
fifth anniversary of birth of A. Lours NEBENZAHL, communal and civic 
worker. 

September 14, 1934. New York City: American Hebrew and Jewish 
Tribune publishes Memorial Issue, on occasion of fifth anniversary of 
death of Louts MARSHALL. : 

September 21, 1934. Baltimore, Md.: Celebration of seventieth anni- 
versary of birth of HARRY FRIEDENWALD, noted physician, scholar, 
and Zionist leader. 

September 25, 1934. New York City: Celebration of fiftieth anni- 
' versary of birth of BERNARD S. DeEutTscH, president of Board of Alder- 
men and of American Jewish Congress. 

September 27, 1934. New York City: Celebration of eightieth anni- 
versary of birth of BENNo LEWINSON, prominent lawyer. 

September, 1934. Harvey, Ill.: Celebration of seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of birth of Isaac Marks, sculptor. 

October 11, 1934. Philadelphia, Pat: Fortieth anniversary of organi- 
zation of Women’s Branch of the YOUNG MEN’s HEBREW ASSOCIATION. 

October 19, 1934. Cincinnati, Ohio: Seventy-fifth anniversary of 
birth of ALFRED M. ConHeEN, former state Senator, international presi- 
dent of B’nai B’rith. 

October 19, 1934. Omaha, Neb.: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of founding of OMAHA Lopes, I. O. B. B. 
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October 19, 1934. Chicago, Ill.: Fiftieth anniversary of birth of 
Feix A. Levy, rabbi of Congregation Emanuel. ; 

October 19-21, 1934. Wilkes Barre, Pa.: Celebration of eighty-fifth 
anniversary of founding of TEMPLE B’NAI B’RITH. 

October 26, 1934. New Brunswick, N. J.: Celebration of seventy-fifth 
anniversary of founding of TEMPLE ANSHE EMETH. 

October 27, 1934. New York City: One hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of birth of Str Moses MonTEFIORE, celebrated by Jewish Girl 
Scouts of Upper Manhattan on annual Girl Scout Sabbath, at Congre- 
gation Shearith Israel. 

November 4, 1934. East Orange, N. J.: Celebration of sixtieth .anni- 
versary of founding of CONGREGATION SHAARE TEFILO, by services in 
which Christian ministers participate. 

* November 5, 1934. Philadelphia, Pa.: Eightieth anniversary of birth 
of CHARLES SESSLER, bibliophile and book seller. 

November 6, 1934. New York City: Sixtieth anniversary of JEWIsH 
SocIAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION, formerly United Hebrew Charities. 

November 10, 1934. New York City: Twenty-fifth anniversary of 
founding of Pot Stcéma DeEvta fraternity. 

November 10, 1934. New York City: Seventy-fifth anniversary of 
birth of Istpor SINGER, author, projector of the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

November 20, 1934. Chicago, Ill.: Seventy-fifth anniversary of birth 
of SAMUEL ALSCHULER, judge, Court of Appeals. 

November 20, 1934. Philadelphia, Pa.: Celebration of fiftieth anni- 
versary of founding of HEBREW SHELTERING AND IMMIGRANT AID 
SocIETY. 

November 23, 1934. Newburgh, N. Y.: Celebration of eightieth 

anniversary of founding of Congregation BETH JACOB. 

November 24, 1934. New York City: Eighty-fifth anniversary of 
founding of the FREE Sons oF ISRAEL. 

November 24, 1934. New York City: Celebration of fiftieth anni- 
versary of birth of ABRAHAM LEFKOWITZ, educator. 

November 30—December 9, 1934. Philadelphia, Pa.: Celebration of 
twenty-fifth anniversary of founding of CONGREGATION BETH EL. 

November, 1934.. New York City: Eightieth anniversary of birth 
of JEHuDAH D. EISENSTEIN, scholar and author. 

December 3-6, 1934. New York City. Celebration of fiftieth anni- 
versary of founding of MONTEFIORE HosPITAL FOR CHRONIC DISEASES. 

December 6, 1934. New York City: German Jewish Congregation 
holds special services in commemoration of one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of DAvip EINHORN, pioneer American rabbi. 

December 7-9, 1934. Boston, Mass.: Celebration of eightieth anni- 
versary of founding of TEMPLE ISRAEL. 

December 7-10, 1934. Providence, R. I.: Celebration of ninetieth 
anniversary of founding of TemeLe Beta EL. 

December 9, 1934. New York City: Celebration of twenty-fifth 
anniversary of founding of CONGREGATION Mount SINAI ANSHE EMETH. 

December 9, 1934. New York City: Celebration of one hundred and 
twentieth anniversary of founding of MiRRER YESHIVA. 

December 9, 1934. Terre Haute, Ind.: Celebration of ninetieth 
anniversary of birth of Jonas Srrause, and seventieth anniversary of 
his membership in the B’nai B’rith. 
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December 9-15, 1934. New York City: Celebration of one hundred 
and tenth anniversary of founding of CONGREGATION B’NAI JESHURUN. 

December 12, 1934. Macon, Ga.: Celebration of seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of founding of TEMPLE BETH ISRAEL. 

December 14, 1934. New York City: Celebration of ninetieth anni- 
versary of birth of Mrs. Juttus Brrr, philanthropic worker. 

December 24, 1934. Hartford, Conn.: Celebration of: seventieth 
anniversary of birth of ABRAHAM KATTEN, communal worker. 

December 28, 1934. New York City: Twenty-fifth anniversary 
meeting of Tau Epsiton Pur fraternity. 

December, 1934. Seattle, Wash.: Celebration of twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of founding of the Sigma AtpHa Mu fraternity, by University 
of Washington Chapter. 

December, 1934. _Memphis, Tenn.: Celebration of ninetieth anni- 
versary of birth of DAvip GENSBURGER, B’nai B’rith Lodge member 
for 68 years. 

December, 1934. Chicago, IIl.: Twenty-fifth anniversary on bench 
of JosEPH SABATH, judge. . 

January 1, 1935. New York City: Twenty-fifth anniversary of 
SARA X. SCHOTTENFELS, as volunteer secretary of the New York Section, 
Council of Jewish Women. 

January 13, 1935. Richmond Hill, N. Y.: Twenty-fifth anniversary 
of founding of CONGREGATION BETH ISRAEL. 

January 15, 1935. New York City: Celebration of fortieth anni- 
versary of founding of NEw York SECTION oF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF JEWISH WOMEN. 

January 23, 1935. New York City: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of birth of Harry SCHNEIDERMAN, on staff of the American Jewish 
Committee for over twenty-five years. : 

January 25-27, 1935. Newark, N. J.: Celebration of seventy-fifth 
anniversary of founding of Congregation OHEB SHALOM. 

January 26, 1935. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Celebration of thirty-fifth 
anniversary of founding of HEBREW EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 

January 27, 1935. Cleveland, Ohio: Celebration of seventieth anni- 
versary of birth of JosHUA ROCKER, Zionist, founder of only Yiddish 
daily newspaper in Cleveland. 

February 3, 1935. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Celebration of twenty-fifth 
anniversary of founding of BROOKLYN FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES. 

February 3, 1935. Minneapolis, Minn.: Twenty-fifth annual meeting 
of the JEwisH FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 

February 4, 1935. New York City: Celebration by Society of Genessee, 
of fiftieth anniversary of journalistic career of Louis WILEY, business 
manager of The New York Times. 

February 9-11, 1935. Milwaukee, Wis.: Celebration of fiftieth 
anniversary of founding of CONGREGATION BETH ISRAEL. 

February 13, 1935. New York City: Celebration of sixty-fifth anni- 
versary of birth of LEopoLD GoDowskY, pianist. j 

February 14, 1935. New York City: Celebration of ninetieth anni- 
versary of founding of West END SYNAGOGUE, SHAARE TEFILLAH. 

February 17, 1935. New York City: Twenty-fifth anniversary of 
founding of TEACHER’s INSTITUTE OF THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY OF AMERICA. 
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February 17, 1935. Philadelphia, Pa.: Celebration of thirtieth anni- 
versary of founding of BRiTH SHOLOM, national organization. 

February 17-22, 1935. Philadelphia, Pa.: Fiftieth anniversary of 
founding of NEIGHBORHOOD CENTRE. 

February 23, 1935. San Francisco, Cal.: Seventieth anniversary of 
founding of CONGREGATION KENESETH ISRAEL. 

February, 1935. San Bernardino, Cal.: Celebration of seventy-fifth 
anniversary of founding of Jewish communities of SAN BERNARDINO 
and RIVERSIDE counties. 

March 2, 1935. New York City: Twenty-fifth anniversary of founding 
of the Erste SHENDISZOWER GALIZIANER CHEVRA. 

March 2, 1935. Philadelphia, Pa.: Fiftieth anniversary of birth of 
SAMUEL YELLIN, metal artist. 

March 3, 1935. Passaic, N. J.: Celebration of twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of founding of HEBREW MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

March 3, 1935.. New York City: Celebration of thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of founding of the HEBREW KINDERGARTEN AND INFANTS 

~ HoME. 

March 3, 1935. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Celebration of twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of founding of WILLIAMSBURG YOUNG MEN’s HEBREW ASSOCIATION. 

March 6, 1935. New York City: Celebration of eighty-fifth anniver- 
sary of birth of BEN ALTHEIMER, philanthropist. 

March 10, 1935. Philadelphia, Pa.: Twenty-fifth anniversary of 
founding of CONGREGATION BETH-EL. ; 

March 10, 1935. Philadelphia, Pa.: Celebration of twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of founding of INDEPENDENT YOUNG MEN’s BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

March 24, 1935. Philadelphia, Pa.: Celebration of eightieth anniver- 
sary of birth of Mrs. S. BELLE CoHN, communal worker. 

March 27-30, 1935. Wheeling, W. Va.: Celebration of eighty-fifth 
anniversary of founding of Eorr STREET TEMPLE. 

March 29-31, 1935. Newark, N. J.: Eighty-fifth anniversary of 
organization of TEMPLE B’Nat ABRAHAM. 

March, 1935. New York City: Fiftieth anniversary of birth of 
Jacos KirscHENBAuM, Yiddish journalist. 

March, 1935. Milwaukee, Wis.: Twenty-fifth anniversary of service 
of ARTHUR J. PATEK, chief of staff of Mount Sinai Hospital, celebrated 
on his retirement. 

March, 1935. New York City: Celebration of thirty-fifth anniversary 
of founding of the First BoTOSCHANER SICK BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 

April 1, 1935. New York City: Seventieth anniversary of birth of 
PETER WIERNIK, editor of Jewish Morning Journal. 

April 2, 1935. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary in 
Rabbinate, of AARon M. Asutnsxy, Orthodox Rabbi. 

_ April 5-8, 1935. Dallas, Tex.: Celebration of golden jubilee of found- 
ing of CONGREGATION SHEARITH ISRAEL. ~ 

_ April 7, 1935. Philadelphia, Pa.: Twenty-fifth anniversary of found- 
ing of Moses Hess Camp of Order Sons of Zion. 

April 7, 1935. Hoboken, N. J.: Eightieth anniversary of birth of 
CHayim HIRSCHENSOHN, rabbi. ; : 
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April 10, 1935. New York City: Twenty-fifth anniversary of founding 
of the Crippled CamtprEN’s ArTER Care, INC. 

April 10, 1935. New York City: Celebration of one hundred and 
fifteenth anniversary of founding of the HEBREw MuruaL BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. ‘ 

April 11, 1935. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Seventieth anniversary of birth of 
Mrs. BARNETT Davis, communal worker. 

April 13, 1935. New York City: Ninetieth anniversary of founding 
of TEMPLE EMANU EL. 

April 27, 1935. New York City: Celebration by CONGREGATION 
SHEARITH IsRAEL, of two hundred and eightieth anniversary of settle- 
ment of Jews in the United States, and of founding of that Synagogue. 

April, 1935. New York City: Eightieth anniversary of birth of 
Moritz NEUMANN, communal worker. 

April, 1935. Boston, Mass.: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary of 
birth of IsRAEL PoLttack, Hebrew pedagogue. 

May 2, 1935. New York City: Celebration in America of seventy-fifth 
anniversary of birth of THEODOR HERZL, Zionist leader. 

May 5, 1935. New York City: Celebration of seventieth anniversary 
of birth of CHaim ZHITLOWSKY. 

May 5, 1935. New York City: Celebration of twenty-fifth anniversary 
of founding of YouNG JUDAEA. 0 

May 5, 1935. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Celebration of twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of founding of CONGREGATION KESER TORAH. 

May 5, 1935. Buffalo, N. Y.: Celebration of one hundredth anni- 
versary of birth of EDWARD EMANUEL JOSEF, inventor, designer, oldest 
Civil War veteran. 

May 5, 1935. Flushing, L. I., N. Y.: Celebration of thirty-fifth 
anniversary of founding of CONGREGATION GATES OF PRAYER. 

May 14, 1935. Philadelphia, Pa.: Celebration of seventieth anniver- 
sary of birth of BERNARD L. LEVINTHAL, rabbi and communal leader. 

May 16, 1935. New York City: Celebration by Congregation Shearith 
Israel, of fiftieth anniversary of birth of Davin DE SoLA POooL, rabbi. 

Mayi7-18, 1935. San Francisco Cal:: Eighty-fifth anniversary of 
founding of CONGREGATION SHEARITH ISRAEL. 

May 20, 1935. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Twenty-fifth anniversary in rab- 
- binate of BENJAMIN A. LICHTER. 

May 24, 1935. New York City: Celebration of twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of ABRAHAM J. GOLDFARB, as professor at City College. 

May 24, 1935. Providence, R. I.: Celebration of tenth anniversary 
of IsrAEL M. GoLpMAN, as rabbi of Temple Emanuel. 

May 26, 1935. Baltimore, Md.: Celebration of seventieth anniversary 
of birth of WILLIAM ROSENAU, rabbi. 

May 26, 1935. Cleveland, Ohio: Celebration of eighty-fifth anni- 
versary of founding of TIFERETH ISRAEL TEMPLE. 

May 26, 1935. Philadelphia, Pa.: Seventieth anniversary of founding 
of the JEwisH HospiTaL ASSOCIATION. 

May, 1935. Denver, Colo.: Twenty-fifth anniversary of founding 
of the Ex-PATIENTS’ TUBERCULAR HOME, 
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May, 1935. New York City: Twenty-fifth anniversary of literary 
activities of JOSEPH OPOTASHU, author. 

May, 1935. New York City: Celebration of seventieth anniversary 
of birth of HARRY FiscHEL, philanthropic worker. 

May, 1935. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Seventieth anniversary of birth of 
HENRY KAvuFMANN, philanthropist. 

May, 1935. New York City: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary of 
birth of Max Nadler, Mizrahi leader. 

May, 1935. Hartford, Conn.: Celebration of tenth anniversary of 
ABRAHAM J, FELDMAN as rabbi of Temple Beth Israel. 

May, 1935. Salt Lake City, Utah: Celebration of tenth anniversary 
of SamuEL H. Gorpon, rabbi of Congregation B’nai Israel. 

May, 1935. Kenosha, Wis.: Celebration by local Jewry of tenth 
anniversary of JuLtus RAPPAPORT, rabbi of Temple Beth Hillel. 

June 2, 1935. Philadelphia, Pa.: Twenty-fifth anniversary of found- 
ing of the EASTERN FRAUEN TALMUD TORAH. 

June 7, 1935. Philadelphia, Pa.: Celebration of ninetieth anniversary 
of birth of Emm SELIG, communal worker. 

June 11, 1935. New York City: Celebration of thirty-fifth year of 
leadership of Louis Lipsky in Zionist and Palestine movement. 

‘June 14, 1935. Baltimore, Md.: Celebration of eightieth anniversary 
of birth of Max HocuscuiLp, philanthropist, 

June 16, 1935. New York City: Celebration of twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of literary activity of DAnreL Persxy, Hebrew author. 

June 16, 1935. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Celebration of seventieth anniversary 
of birth of Mrs. ENocu RAUvH, civic and communal worker. 

June 21, 1935. Paterson, N. J.: Celebration of fourteenth anniversary 
of service of Max Ratsin, rabbi of Congregation B’nai Jeshurun. 

June 21, 1935. Paterson, N. J.: Celebration of twentieth anniversary 
of ordination of REUBEN KAUFMAN, rabbi, by special services at Temple 
Emanu-El. 

June 23, 1935. Richmond, Va.: Celebration by Congregation Beth 
Ahaba of seventieth anniversary of birth of Epwarp N. CaAtiscu, rabbi. 

June 28, 1935. Chicago, Ill.: Celebration of twenty-fifth anniversary 
of HENRY ENGLANDER, as professor at Hebrew Union College, noted 
e eee at annual convention of Central Conference of American 

abbis. 

June, 1935. Baltimore, Md.: Celebration of seventieth anniversary 
of birth of Jacos Epstein, merchant and art collector. ; 

June, 1935. Philadelphia, Pa.: Celebration of twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Max D. KLEtn, rabbi of Congregation Adath Jeshurun. 

June, 1935. Camden, N. J.: Celebration of fortieth anniversary in 
Rabbinate of Narroit H. J. Rirr, and of the founding of the Con- 
GREGATION SONS OF ISRAEL. 

June, 1935. Dallas, Tex.: Celebration of fifteenth anniversary of 
Davin LerKxowitz, as rabbi of Temple Emanu El; thirty-fifth anni- 
versary in rabbinate and commemorated election for life. 

June, 1935. Cincinnati, Ohio: Celebration of eighty-fifth anniversary 
of birth of BERNHARD FREIBERG, veteran member of B’nai B'rith. 
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OTHER COUNTRIES 


July 7, 1934. Leeds, England: Celebration of seventieth anniversary 
of birth of H. Hurwitz, rabbi. 

July 18, 1934. Kaposvar, Hungary: Celebration of centenary of 
JEWISH BURIAL SOCIETY. 

July, 1934. Meier Shfeyah, Palestine: Celebration of tenth anniver- 
sary of founding of the CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, 

August 5-8, 1934. Oslo, Norway: Celebration of twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of founding of the JEWISH YOUTH ORGANIZATION of Oslo. 

August 6, 1934. Jerusalem, Palestine: Sixtieth anniversary of birth 
of JosrePpH KLAUSNER, professor of Modern Literature at Hebrew 
University. 

August, 1934. Paris, France: Ninetieth a nIereary, of birth of 
Baron EDMOND DE ROTHSCHILD, philanthropist and art patron. 

August, 1934. Breslau, Germany: One hundredth anniversary of 
founding of the BROTHERS AND FRIENDS OF THE AHABAT ACHIM, philan- 
thropic organization. 

August, 1934. Berlin, Germany: Ninetieth anniversary of founding 
of the ISRAELITISCHER FRAUENVEREIN, (Jewish Women’s Association). 

August, 1934. Berlin, Germany: Ninetieth anniversary of birth 
of Oskar LoEw, dean of chemists and former professor at University 
of Munich. 

September 1, 1934. Berlin, Germany: Sixtieth anniversary of birth 
of IsMAR ELBOGEN, professor at School for Jewish Learning. 

September 2, 1934. Birmingham, England: Twenty-fifth anniversary 
of service of A. CoHEN in Jewish Ministry. 

September 13, 1934. Speyer, Germany: Celebration by community 
of eight hundred and fiftieth anniversary of founding of JEwIsH Com- 
MUNITY OF SPEYER. 

September 19, 1934. London, England: Celebration of seventieth 
anniversary of birth of H. L. Pricz, for forty-two years minister of 
St. John’s Wood Synagogue. 

September 25, 1934. Manchester, England: Seventieth anniversary 
of birth of IsRAEL SUNLIGHT, communal worker and Zionist leader. 

September, 1934. Rome, Italy: Celebration of ninetieth anniversary 
of birth of Ignazio Gutp1, philologist. 

September, 1934. The Hague, Netherlands: Celebration of sey- 
entieth anniversary of birth of A. Stmons, president of the Ashkenazic 
Community. 

September, 1934. London, England: Celebration of twenty-fifth 
anniversary of S. Lipson, as minister of the Hammersmith and West 
Kensington Synagogue, 

October 7, 1934. London, England: Celebration of Silver Jubilee of 
the CHEVRA BEN ZAKKAI, society to encourage the study of the torah 
and promote orthodox Jewish principles. 

October 10, 1934. Paris, France: Seventy-fifth anniversary of birth 
of COLONEL ALFRED DREYFUSS, principal figure in Dreyfuss Affair. 

October 18, 1934. Paris, France: Celebration of seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of birth of HENRI BERGson, philosopher, author, lecturer. 
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October 27, 1934. London, England: Celebration of one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of birth of Sir Moses MONTEFIORE. 

October 30, 1934. Telshe, Lithuania: Sixtieth anniversary of founding 
of RABBINICAL COLLEGE OF TELSHE. 

October, 1934. Floss, Germany: Two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the JEwIsH CoMMUNITY OF F_Loss celebrated by the community. 

October, 1934. Berlin, Germany: Eightieth anniversary of birth 
of ARNOLD SELIGSOHN, judicial counsel and communal leader. 

November 1, 1934. Kattowitz; Poland: Celebration of fiftieth anni- 
versary of famous CHOVEVI ZION. CONFERENCE. 

November 20, 1934. Riga, Latvia: One hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of founding of MitAu SYNAGOGUE, the oldest in Latvia. 

November 23, 1934. Pretoria, Union of South Africa: Seventieth 
anniversary of birth of M. ROSENBERG, minister. 

November 27, 1934. London, England: Sixtieth anniversary of 
birth of CHAM WEIZMANN, Zionist leader. 

November 27, 1934. Vienna, Austria: Seventieth anniversary of 
birth of Davin FEUCHTWANG, Chief Rabbi. 

November, 1934. Warsaw, Poland: Celebration of twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Moment, Yiddish daily. 

November, 1934. Basle, Switzerland: Celebration of seventy-fifth 
anniversary of birth of JULES DREyFuss-BRropDsKy, communal leader. 

November, 1934. Frankfort a. M., Germany: Celebration of twenty- 
fifth anniversary of founding of JEwisH ARTISANS LEAGUE. 

December 2, 1934. London, England: Celebration of sixtieth anni- 
versary of foundation of the NETHERLANDS BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

December 2, 1934. London, England: Celebration of seventieth 
anniversary of birth of N. GoLpston, Emeritis Minister of S. E. London 
Synagogue. 

December 7, 1934. Hedera, Palestine: Celebration of fiftieth anni- 
versary of founding of colony of HEDERA. 

December 9, 1934. Altona, Germany: Celebration by community 
of two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of establishment of the GREAT 
SYNAGOGUE. 

December 9, 1934. Birmingham, England: Fiftieth anniversary of 
service in Ministry of H. J. Dainow. 

December 24, 1934. Budapest, Hungary: Celebration of one hundredth 
anniversary of birth of ADOLF SONNENTHAL, actor. 

December, 1934. Bucharest, Roumania: Celebration of twenty-fifth. 
anniversary of establishment of the UNION OF ROUMANIAN JEWS. 

December, 1934. London, England: Celebration of twenty-fifth 
anniversary of founding of WorKERS’ CIRCLE FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 

December, 1934. Vienna, Austria: Eightieth anniversary of birth 
of Davin ISAIAH SILVERBUSH, novelist and Hebrew literatteur. 

January 26, 1935. London, England: Celebration of twenty-fifth 
anniversary of founding of Datston TALMupD TorRAH. 

January 31, 1935. London, England: Sixtieth anniversary of founding 
of MuTUAL FRIENDLY Arp SOCIETY. 

January, 1935. Calcutta, India: Celebration of Golden Jubilee of 

the Macen Davip SYNAGOGUE. 
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January, 1935. Frankfort a. M. Germany: One hundred and thirtieth 
anniversary of opening of the PHILANTHROPIN, oldest Jewish high 
school in Germany, celebrated by a special Pedagogic Week. 

February 6, 1935. Tel Aviv, Palestine: Twenty-fifth anniversary 
of death of Moses Los LILIENBLUM, pioneer. 

February, 1935. Amsterdam, Netherlands: Celebration of seventieth 
anniversary of birth of A. VAN CREVELD, editor and founder of Central 
Blad von Israelieten and fiftieth anniversary of founding of the periodical. 

March 5, 1935. Libau, Latvia: Celebration of centenary of the GREAT 
SYNAGOGUE. 

March 24, 1935. Bulawayo, Union of South Africa: Celebration of 
thirty-fifth anniversary of MosEs I. CoHEN, as minister of Bulawayo 
Hebrew Congregation. 

March, 1935. Hamburg, Germany: Seventy-fifth anniversary of 
KoOHLHGFEN SYNAGOGUE, recently closed, commemorated by publica- 
tion of brochure. 

April 2, 1935. Berlin, Germany: Celebration of ninetieth anniversary 
since issue of the proclamation calling for the formation of the JEwIsH 
REFORM COMMUNITY OF BERLIN. 

April 19, 1935. Berlin, Germany: Celebration of fortieth anniversary 
Be founding of Juedische Rundschau, with publication of a special jubilee 
edition. 

April 25, 1935. Bangor, Wales: Celebration of eightieth anniversary 
of birth of Morris WARTSKI, communal leader. 

April, 1935. Berlin, Germany: Seventy-fifth anniversary of birth 
of SIMON BERNFELD, scholar and author. 

April, 1935———, Hungary: Celebration of seventieth anniversary 
of birth of Martin von ZOELD, general, and President of Union of 
Hungarian Jews. 

May 31, 1935. Tel Aviv, Palestine: Celebration of tenth anniversary 
of Davar, Hebrew daily, by publication of anniversary edition. 

May, 1935. Amsterdam, Netherlands: Celebration of seventieth 
anniversary of founding of the Nieww Israelietisch Weekblad. 

May, 1935. Durban, South Africa: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of public service of FELIX CHARLES HOLLANDER, communal leader 
_ and former Mayor. 

June 2, 1935. Ottawa, Canada: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of birth of Mrs. A. J. FREIMAN, Hadassah leader. 

June 16, 1935. Paris, France: Celebration of seventy-fifth anniversary 
of founding of ALLIANCE ISRAELITE UNIVERSELLE. 

June 16, 1935. London, England: Celebration of twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of founding of West Ham District SYNAGOGUE, by re-con- 
secration of enlarged Synagogue. 

June 25, 1935. Paris, France: Celebration of twenty-fifth anniversary 
of service of Louis OUNGRE. with the Jewish Colonization Association. 

June, 1935. Szeged, Hungary: Celebration of one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of settlement of Jews. 
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APPOINTMENTS, HONORS AND ELECTIONS 
UNITED STATES 


Apter, Harry, Bridgeton, N. J., elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

ALTERMAN, Meyer, New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. ; 

ALTMAN, JosEpPH, Atlantic City, N. J., re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

AusTIN, BERNARD, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934.—appointed by Navy Department, Judge Advocate, 
with rank of Senior Grade Lieutenant, November, 1934. 

Bacuaracu, Isaac, Atlantic City, N. J., re-elected to United States 
_ House of Representatives, November 6, 1934. 

5 es Henry, Detroit, Mich., re-elected Sheriff, November 
, 1934. 

BELLMAN, SAMUEL, Minneapolis, Minn., elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

BENESCH, ALFRED M., Cleveland, Ohio, appointed by Governor, 
State Commerce Director, November 22, 1934. 

Bera, JuLius S., New York City, re-elected to State Senate, Novem- 
ber 6, 1934. f 

BILLIKopF, JAcoB, Philadelphia, Pa., presented by the Federation 
of Jewish Charities and Kindred Associations with testimonial honoring 
him for work of past fifteen years, May 27, 1935. 

Biock, S. Joun, New York City, appointed by Mayor, member of 
Charter Revision Committee, January 12, 1935. * 

Bioom, Sot, New York City, re-elected to United States House of 
Representatives, November 6, 1934. 

Brum, CoLemaNn, Baltimore, Md., appointed Executive Director 
of Jewish celebration of Maryland Tercentenary to be held in September, 
July 18, 1934. 

BLUMBERG, AROLD M., Philadelphia, Pa., elected to State Legisla- 
ture, November 6, 1934. 

BLUME, PETER, Gaylordsville, Conn., awarded first prize, $1500 art 
award at 1934 Carnegie International Exhibit, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
painting ‘South of Scranton”, October 18, 1934. 

BLUMENTHAL, GEORGE, New York City, awarded by New York 
University, honorary degree of Doctor of Fine Arts, June 12, 1935. 

Bonpy, Wit.1AM, New York City, awarded by Columbia University, 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, June 4, 1935. . 

BoRINSTEIN, Louis J., Indianapolis, Ind., re-elected president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, December, 1934. 

BRANDEIS, SusAN D., New York City, elected by Legislature of the 
eee a New York, member of State Boa d of Regents, February 

BRAUDE, JAcosB M., Chicago, IIl., elected Judge, Municipal Court, 
November 6, 1934. 

BREITBART, CHARLES A., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Legis- 
lature, November 6, 1934. 
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BREZNER, SAMUEL, Detroit, Mich., elected Judge, Probate Court, 
November 6, 1934. 

BRODSTEIN, Epwarp, Asbury Park, N. J., appointed postmaster, 
October 1, 1934. 

Busu, Puirie LEE, San Francisco, Cal., re-elected member of Board 
of Education, November 6, 1934. 

ButTzeL, FreD M., Detroit, Mich., awarded by Wayne University, 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, June 4, 1935. 

Caun, BERTRAM J., Chicago, IIll., elected Trustee of Northwestern 
University, July, 1934. 

Carpozo, BENJAMIN N., Washington, D. C., awarded by Yeshiva 
College, honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters, June 18, 1935. 

Carver, A. S., Bangor, Me., elected President of the Old Town 
(Me.) Chamber of Commerce, June, 1935. 

CELLER, EMANUEL, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to United States 
House of Representatives, November 6, 1934. 7 
_ Citron, WittiaAm M., Middletown, Conn., elected to United States 
House of Representatives, November 6, 1934. 

CouHEN, A. Lou, Seattle, Wash., elected to State Legislature, Novem- 
ber 6, 1934. 

Cowen, GrEorGE H., Hartford, Conn., appointed United States 
Attorney for district of Connecticut, July, 1934. 

CoHEN, S. Howarp, New York City, re-elected president of the 
Board of Elections, January 2, 1935. 

CouHENn, SoLtomon Sotits-, Philadelphia, Pa., awarded by Knesseth 
Israel Alumni Association, the fifth annual award, in recognition of 
achievements in the fields of science, medicine, education, civic interest 
and cultural accomplishments, May 26, 1935. 

Coun, JuLius, Portland, Ore., appointed Judge, Municipal Court 
(first Jew in 30 years in Oregon), June, 1935. 

ConTENT, HARoLp AuGustus, New York City, awarded by Columbia 
University, Alumni Medal for valuable service, February 12, 1935. 

Cowen, Davip C., Spokane, Wash., elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

Cupa, Max M., Atlanta, Ga., appointed by Mayor James L. Key, 
Chairman of Municipal Housing Authority, July 25, 1934. 

. Danzis, Max, Newark, N. J., elected president of the Academy of 
Medicine of Northern New Jersey, May 16, 1935. 

Davipson, SAMUEL M., New Britain, Conn., elected member of 
Board of Young Men’s Christian Association (first Jew in the city), 
April, 1935. 

Dramonp, Davin, Rochester, N. Y., awarded Paul Whiteman Scholar- 
ship of $2,500 for best modern American music composition, June, 1935. 

DicKsTEIN, SAMUEL, New York City, re-elected to United States 
House of Representatives, November 6, 1934. 

DINKELSPIEL, HENRY G. W., San Francisco, Cal., appointed Vice- 
Consul to Siam, August, 1934. 

DRUCKER, JOSEPH J., Chicago, IIl., elected Judge, Municipal Court, 
November 6, 1934. 

DusHKIN, ALEXANDER M., Chicago, IIl., elected Professor in Depart- 
ment of Education, at Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Palestine, October 
24, 1934. 
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Erros, ISRAEL, Buffalo, N. Y., appointed by University of Buffalo, 
lecturer in Semitic languages and literature in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, September 30, 1934. : i 

EINSTEIN, ALBERT, Princeton, N. J., awarded by Newark Committee, 
in Absentia degree of Doctor of Humanities, July 14, 1934; awarded 
by Yeshiva College, honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters, 
October 8, 1934; awarded Medal of Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 15, 1935; awarded by Harvard University, honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science, June 20, 1935. 

ELLENBOGEN, HENRY, Pittsburgh, Pa., re-elected to United States 
House of Representatives, November 6, 1934 

Ex_man, Miscua, New York City, awarded by President Arturo 
Allesandri of Chile, the Medal Almerito, September, 1934. 

EppsTEIN, VICTOR, Scranton, Pa., elected Chairman of the Scranton 
Governmental Study Committee, for revision of the Pennsylvania 
State Constitution and the Charter of the City of Scranton, June 9, 1935. 

Epstrin, MAx, Passaic, N. J., appointed by the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, on the National Committee for State and 
Local Taxation, July 17, 1934. . 

Ewic, ArtHur B., Kingston, N. Y., elected Attorney of Ulster 
County by the Board of Supervisors, November, 1934. 

FALK, ALEXANDER A., New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

FARBSTEIN, LEONARD, New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

FEINBERG, B. F., Plattsburg, N. Y., re-elected to State Senate, 
November 6, 1934. 

FELp, A. SPENCER, New York City, re-elected to State Senate, 
November 6, 1934. 

FELDMAN, ABRAHAM J., Hartford, Conn., presented engrossed resolu- 
tion passed by Common Council and signed by Mayor, in appreciation 
of his civic, humanitarian and educational interests of importance, 
June, 1935. 

FINESTONE, Lewis J., Philadelphia, Pa., elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

FREED, EpGar, Portland, Ore., appointed Oregon Administrator of 
the National Housing Act, August, 1934. 

FRIEDENWALD, JONAS S., Baltimore, Md., awarded by American 
Medical Association, Gold Medal for distinguished work in opthalmology, 
June 13, 1935. 

FRIEDLANDER, I., Houston, Tex., elected President of the United 
States Building and Loan League, November, 1934. ; 

; oo WiLL, Memphis, Tenn., appointed City Attorney, January 

GLADSTONE, BENJAMIN, New York City, re-elected to State Legisla- 
ture, November 6, 1934. 

GLICHENSTEIN, ENRICO, Chicago, Ill., awarded by Italian Govern- 
ment, Order of the Crown of Italy, January, 1935 

Goetz, ArtHuR H., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., elected member of Board 
of Education, May, 1935. 

GOLDBERG, SIDNEY G., Essex Co., N. J., elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 
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GOLDBURG, NorMAN, Sacramento, Cal., appointed Chaplain of 
lower house of State Legislature, January, 1935. 

GoLpEN, IsaporeE M., San Francisco, Cal., appointed Judge, Superior 
Court, July, 1934. 

GoLDMAN, ALBERT, New York City, appointed by Postmaster 
General, acting postmaster, August 14, 1934; appointed by President, 
postmaster, January 16, 1935. 

GOLDSTEIN, AARON F., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Legisla- 
ture, November 6, 1934. 

GOLDSTEIN, Burton, Chicago, IIl., appointed to the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, October, 1934. 

GOLDSTEIN, C. Morton, Baltimore, Md., appointed by Governor, 
Associate Judge of the People’s Court, May, 1935. 

GOLDSTEIN, JoNAH J., New York City, appointed by Governor, 
Judge, Court of General Sessions, January, 1935. 

GORFINE, EMANUEL, Baltimore, Md., elected Speaker of House of 
Delegates of the Maryland General Assembly, January, 1935. 

. pone Sripney C., Detroit, Mich., elected to State Senate, November 

GREENBERG, JAcoB, New York City, appointed by Board of Educa- 
tion, Associate Superintendent of Schools, September 26, 1934. 

GREENEWALD, Oscar, Milwaukee, Wis., honored by Elks with 
engraved testimonial of appreciation for his services to the Order 
and to the Community, June, 1935. 

GREENSTEIN, L. ARTHUR, Philadelphia, Pa., elected to State Legisla- 
ture, November 6, 1934. 

GRUENING, Ernest H., New York City, appointed by Secretary 
of the Interior, head of Division of Territories and Island Possessions, 
August 17, 1934. 

Haas, Emit H., New York City, elected Judge, Municipal Court, 
November 6, 1934. 

Haas, JosEPH, New York City, appointed Lieutenant Colonel in 
Medical Reserve Corps, United States Army, August, 1934. 

Harper, ALBERT, New York City, awarded $2,000 Guggenheim 
Foundation Fellowship for creative literary work, August, 1934, 

Hamerman, Joseph, New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

Hartocensis, B. H., Baltimore, Md., appointed by Governor, 
Chairman of the Commission to Revise the Land and Inheritance Laws 
of Maryland, April 10, 1935. 

HeEcuT, Rupotey S., New Orleans, La., elected President of the 
American Bankers’ Association, November, 1934. 

HELFAND, JuLius, Brooklyn, N. Y., elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

Hertz, EMANUEL, New York City, awarded by Knox College, 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters, June, 1935. ; 

Hertz, Davip RAtpu, Cleveland, Ohio, elected Judge, Common 
Pleas Court, November 6, 1934. 

Hesse, Sypngey A., Cleveland, Ohio, elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

Heyman, Lazarus, Danbury, Conn., appointed by Legislature, 
Associate Judge, May 28, 1935. 
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HirscuFe.p, A. B., Denver, Colo., elected to State Senate, November 
6, 1934. 

Hopes, BARNETT, Chicago, Ill., awarded 1934 Distinguished Service 
Award, given annually to Chicagoan under thirty-five years of age 
who has done most for the city, January, 1935. 

HutzLer, ALBERT D., Baltimore, Md., appointed member of Board 
of Trustees of Goucher College, October, 1934; appointed member of 
Maryland Emergency Housing and Park Commission, November 6, 1934. 

JosepH, Lazarus, New York City, elected to State Senate, 
November 6, 1934, 

Kaun, E.ty JAcques, New York City, awarded by American Institute 
of Architects, Certificate of Fellowship, for notable work, November 
14, 1934. 

Kaun, Mrs. FLORENCE PRAG, San Francisco, Cal., re-elected to 
United States House of Representatives, November 6, 1934. 

Katisky, Davin J., New York City, awarded by French Govern- 
ment, decoration of Legion of Honor, May 9, 1935. 

KAMINSKY, GEORGE, Brooklyn, N. Y., elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

Kaptan, NatHan D., Chicago, IIl., appointed Danish Consul for 
Jaffa and Tel Aviv, Palestine, March 18, 1935. 

KARABELL, CHARLES J., Indianapolis, Ind., appointed by Governor, 
Judge, Municipal Court, January, 1935. 

EIN, CHARLES, Philadelphia, Pa., appointed by Governor, Associate 
Judge, Orphans’ Court, December 24, 1934. 

KLEINFELD, Pattie M., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Senate, 
November 6, 1934. 

Kouut, Mrs. REBEKAH, New York City, awarded by Jewish Institute 
of Religion, honorary degree of Doctor of Hebrew Letters, June 2, 1935. 

Komatxo, Z. B., Chicago, Ill., awarded by Government of Lithuania, 
le 2 the Grand Duke Gdiminas, for services to the country, May 
1, 1935. & 

KoOpeLEMANN, HERMAN P., Hartford, Conn., re-elected to United 
States House of Representatives, November 6, 1934. 

Lanpau, Davin, Edgewater, N. J., awarded by Town Council, gold 
medal for rescue of fifteen persons from drowning, during previous 
year, August 10, 1934. 

LANDSTEINER, Kart, New York City, awarded by University of 
Brussels, honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine, November 12, 1934. 

LAUTMANN, HERBERT M., Chicago, Ill., appointed President of 
Chicago Bar Association, June 12, 1935. 

Lerxowi1z, Louis J., New York City, appointed by Mayor, Judge 
Municipal Court, Second District of Manhattan, June 12, 1935. 

Leuman, HERBERT H., New York City, re-elected Governor of New 
York, November 6, 1934; awarded by United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, Cross of Military Service, as a son of a Confederate veteran 
and as a veteran of the World War, November 22, 1934. 

LEIBERSON, SAMUEL A., Chicago, IIl., awarded by Sherwood Music 
School, honorary degree of Doctor of Music, June, 1935. 

LEIsERSON, WILLIAM, , hamed by President, head of Railway 
Mediation Board, July, 1934; appointed by President, member of the 
National Mediation Board, January 28, 1935. 
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LEvINE, HERMAN J., Ellenville, N. Y., elected member of Board of 
Education (first Jew on board), August 29, 1934. 

Levine, Jos—EPpH M., New York City, appointed by Mayor, member 
of Board of Taxes and Assessment, January 12, 1934. 

LeEvinson, SALMON O., Chicago, Ill., awarded by Latvian Govern- 
ment, Order of the Three Stars, in recognition of his participation in 
fight for national liberation, November 13, 1934. 

Levy, ADRIAN, Galveston, Tex., elected Mayor-President (first 
Jew),-June, 1935. 

Levy, SAMUEL D., New York City, re-appointed by Mayor, Judge, 
Domestic Relations Court, September 15, 1934. 

LEwINnsoN, RutH, New York City, elected Treasurer of the New 
York County Association (first woman official), May 10, 1935 

LIEBERMAN, Evias, Brooklyn, N. Y., elected President of the High 
School Principals’ Association of New York, December, 1934. 

LinpAu, ALFRED M., New York City, appointed City Magistrate, 
November, 1934. 

LipMAN, JAcoB G., New Brunswick, N. J., Dean of Agriculture, 
Rutgers College, awarded by Columbia University, Chandler Medal 
for 1934, for success in agricultural chemistry, August, 1934. 

LIepMANN, WALTER, New York City, elected member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, November 8, 1934; awarded by George 
Washington University the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, February 
22, 1935; awarded by Amherst College, honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws, June 17, 1935. 

LipscHutz, ALEXANDER S., Philadelphia, Pa., elected to State 
Legislature, November 6, 1934. 

Liesitcu, I. Irvine, Los Angeles, Cal., appointed by Governor, 
member of California Unemployed Relief Commission, January 13, 1935. 

Livineston, JAcos H., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Legisla- 
ture, November 6, 1934. 

Logs, Leo, St. Louis, Mo., awarded the John Phillips Memorial 

Medal, at annual meeting of American College of Physicians, for 
outstanding work, May 1, 1935. 

LOWENSTEIN, SoLOoMON, New York City, elected Executive Vice- 
President of New York Federation, in recognition of fifteen years 
service as Executive Director, March, 1935. 

LuBIN, Isapor, Washington, D. C., appointed to represent the 
United States at meeting of the governing body of the International 
Labor Organization at Geneva, January 29, 1935. 

Lunoz, ABE M., Canton, Ohio, re-elected president of Board of 
Education, January, 1935. 

MANDELBAUM, SAMUEL, New York City, re-elected to State Senate, 
November 6, 1934. 

MarsHAtL, JAMES, New York City, appointed by Mayor, member 
of Board of Education, February 25, 1935. 

MENDEL, LAFAYETTE B., New Haven, Conn., awarded by New 
York Chemists’ Club, the Conne Medal (1934) for outstanding chemical 
contributions to medicine, February, 1935. 

METZENBAUM, James, Cleveland, Ohio, elected to State Senate, 
November 6, 1934. 
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MorcentHau, Henry, New York City, awarded by University of 
Syracuse, honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, June 3, 1935, 

Moses, Ropert, New York City, appointed by Mayor, Park 
Commissioner, January 18, 1934; awarded by Hundred Year Associa~- 
tion, Gold Medal given annually to person who has done most for the 
civic and industrial development of the city, February 28, 1935. 

NauMBURG, ROBERT E., New York City, awarded by Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., medal, for invention of the Visagraph, an 
aid to blind, May 15, 1935. 

Necues, S. M., Los Angeles, Cal., awarded degree of Doctor of 
Hebrew Law, at Pacific Coast University, July 26, 1934. 

NEUSTEIN, Irving D., New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

OmINnskKy, JosEPH, Philadelphia, Pa., elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

OPPENHEIMER, J. D., San Antonio, Tex., appointed member of 
governing board of the Bexar County Board of Welfare, January, 1935. 

Pack, CARL, New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, Novem- 

ber 6, 1934. 

PANKEN, JAcos, New York City, appointed by Mayor, Judge, Domestic 
Relations Court, December 10, 1934. 

Peres, Harpwic, Memphis, Tenn,, awarded by Southwestern 
University, honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, June 4, 1935. 

PERLMAN, NATHAN D., New York City, appointed by Mayor, Judge, 
Municipal Court, May 1, 1935, 

PESSIN, SAMUEL, Jersey City, N. J., re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

PEYSER, JEFFERSON E., San Francisco, Cal., elected to State Legisla- 
ture, November 6, 1934. 

PEYSER, THEODORE A., New York City, re-elected to United States 
House of Representatives, November 6, 1934. 

PHILLIPS, FRED, Reno, Nev., elected member of the State Legislature, 
June, 1935. 

PINANSKY, Max L., Portland, Me., elected member of State Senate, 
November 6, 1934. 

Posner, Louis S., New York City, appointed by Governor, member 
of State Mortgage Committee, February 20, 1935. 

PROSKAUER, JOSEPH M., New York City, appointed by Mayor, 
member of Charter Revision Commission, January 12, 1935, 

PROSKAUER, JULIAN J., New York City, elected President of the 
American Society of Magicians, June, 1935. 

Razovsky, Cecitia, New York City, re-elected Chairman of the 
General Committee of Immigrant Aid at Ellis Island and New York 
Harbor, June, 1935. 

RiEsMAN, Davip, Philadelphia, Pa., elected President of the Inter- 
State Postgraduate Medical Assembly of North America, November 

Ropinson, Maurice, Providence, R. I., appointed by Governor, 

Judge, Sixth District Court, June 19, 1935. 
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Root, Morris J., Philadelphia, Pa., elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

Rosatsky, Otto A., New York City, re-elected Judge, Court of 
General Sessions, November 6, 1934. 

RosensBacu, A. S. W., Philadelphia, Pa., elected President of the 
Shakespeare Association of America, June 25, 1935. 

ROSENBERG, Mrs. ANNA M., New York City, appointed New York 
State Compliance Director of the National Industrial Recovery Ad- 
ministration, February 18, 1935. : 

ROSENBLATT, Sot. A., New York City, appointed by President, 
director of Code Compliance for the National Industrial Recovery 
Administration, November 19, 1934. 

ROSENTHAL, SAMUEL, Hartford, Conn., re-appointed by Legislature, 
Associate Judge, City Court, May 28, 1935. 

Rosner, Morris, Long Beach, L. I., N. Y., appointed by Mayor, 
Chief of Police, October 17, 1934. 

SABATH, ADOLPH J., Chicago, III., re-elected to United States House 
of Representatives, November 6, 1934. ‘ 

SALUS, SAMUEL W., Philadelphia, Pa., re-elected State Senator, 
November 6, 1934. 

SALZMAN, BERTRAND B., New Haven, Conn., appointed by the Leg- 
islature, Hamden Judge, May 28, 1935. 

SANDLER, Harry N., Tampa, Fla., appointed Circuit Judge of 
Hillsborough County, June, 1935. 

SARNOFF, Davin, New York City, awarded by France, Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, March 26, 1935; awarded by Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio, honorary degree of Doctor of Science, June 5, 1935; 
awarded by Norwich University, honorary degree of Doctor of Litera- 
ture, June 10, 1935. 

SCHANZER, ALBERT D., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Legisla- 
ture, November 6, 1934. 

SCHEINMAN, BENJAMIN J., Los Angeles, Cal., elected presiding 
Judge of Municipal Courts, February 4, 1935. 

SCHWARTZ, Harry, Norwich, Conn., appointed by Legislature, 
Associate Judge, May 28, 1935. 

ScHwWarRtz, Louis, Philadelphia, Pa., elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

ScHWARTZ, Ratpu, Brooklyn, N. Y., elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

ScHWARTZ, WILLIAM, New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

SCHWARTZWALD, JAcos J., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State 
Legislature, November 6, 1934. i 

ScHwotsky, Harry, Hartford, Conn., appointed by Legislature, 
Judge of the Hartford Police Court, May 28, 1935. 

ScHwo.sky, Jacos, Hartford, Conn., re-named by Legislature, 
West Hartford Deputy-Judge, May 28, 1935. 

SEASONGOOD, Murray, CINCINNATI, Ohio, named by Citizens’ 
Committee of Cincinnati, a “civic patriot’’, September 27, 1934. 

SEMAN, Puiip L., Chicago, Ill., awarded by Boys’ Club of America, 
the et a emblem, for thirty-five years of service to boys, May 
22,1935; 
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SHAPIRO, Ezra Z., Cleveland, Ohio, appointed head of Law Depart- 
ment of the City, November, 1934. 

SHINBERG, JAcoB W., Haverhill, Mass., appointed by Governor, 
Associate Judge of the’ Central District Court of Northern Essex, 
August, 1934 

SIROVICH, WILLIAM I., New York City, re-elected to United States 
House of Representatives, November 6, 1934 

SOBEL, Isapor, Erie, Pa., re-elected President of the Erie County. 
Bar Association, for fifth consecutive year, June 3, 1935. 

SOBELOFF, SIMON, Baltimore, Md., appointed by Governor-elect, 
head of Committee to draft unemployment insurance legislation for 
Maryland, November, 1934. 

SOKOBIN, SAMUEL, Newark, N. J., named Consul-General at Tsingtao, 
China, August, 1934. 

SOLOMAN, SIGMUND, New York City, appointed by President, Super- 
Dae of the United States Assay Office, New York City, December 

1934 

SPEYER, JAMES, New York City, re-elected to Senate of Frankfort 
University, September, 1934. 

STEINBERG, ARTHUR, Philadelphia, Pa., awarded by American 
Medical Association, Silver Medal, for investigations on the biological 
effects of extracts of the thymus and pineal glands, June 13, 1935. 

STEINGUT, Irwin, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934; elected Speaker of the Assembly, January 2, 1935. 

STREIT, SAUL S., New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

Stroock, Sot M., New York City, awarded by Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, honorary degree of Doctor of Hebrew Literature, 
June 2, 1935. 

Sykes, Puitie L., Baltimore, Md., re-elected Judge, Orphan Court, 
November 6, 1934; named by Governor, Chief Justice of the Court, 
November, 1934. . 

TanL, HERMAN J., Philadelphia, Pa., elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

TARTALSKY, SAMUEL, Jersey City, N. J., appointed President of the 
Hudson County Bar Association for 1935, June, 1935 

THOREK, Max, Chicago, IIl., appointed Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor of France in recognition of his contribution to science and 
humanitarian work, May, 1935. 

TONKONOW, BENJAMIN, Meriden, Conn., appointed by the Legisla- 
ture, Associate Judge, May 28, 1935. 

Umansky, Morris, Union City, N. J., re-appointed by Governor, 
Judge of North Hudson District Court, for five years, March 5, 1935. 

UNTERMYER, Louis, Toledo, Ohio, awarded, by Italian jury, cash 
prize for ‘‘best literary work in international contest on beauties of 
Italy,’’ October 31, 1934. 

VORENBERG, FELIX, Boston, Mass., appointed member and Chair- 
man of Board of Overseers of Public Welfare, November, 1934. 

WARBURG, FELIX M., New York City, elected member of Board of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, Inc., representing Julliard Musical 
Foundation, May 8, 1935. 
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WARNER, EUGENE, Buffalo, N. Y., elected President of the State 
Conference on Social Work for 1935, October, 1934. 

WASSERMAN, A. ALFRED, Philadelphia, Pa., elected to State Legisla- 
ture, November 6, 1934, 

WASSERVOGEL, 1. , New York City, re-elected Judge, Supreme Court, 
First District, November 6, 1934. 

WEINER, JOSEPH, New Haven, Conn., re-appointed by Legislature, 
Judge of the City Court, May 28, 1935. 

WEISMAN, SAMUEL, New York City, re-elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. ‘ 

WeEIss, GEORGE B., Chicago, Ill., elected Judge, Municipal Court, 
November 6, 1934. 

WIENER, NORBERT, Boston, Mass., appointed to faculty of the 
National Tsing Hua University in Peking, China, as Research Professor 
of Mathematics, February, 1935. 

WILEY, Lous, New York City, awarded by Lafayette College, 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, October 26, 1934. 

WIsE, JoNAH B., New York City, awarded by Hebrew Union College, 
honorary degree of Doctor of Hebrew Law, May 25, 1935. 

WIisE, STEPHEN S., New York City, awarded by Rollins College, 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, February 25, 1935. 

Witkin, Morton, Philadelphia, Pa., elected to State Legislature, 
November 6, 1934. 

Wotr, Atvin A., St. Louis, Mo., appointed Judge in Court of Criminal 
Correction, November, 1934. 

Wotrson, HARRY AusTRYN, Cambridge, Mass., awarded by Jewish | 
Institute of Religion, honorary degree of Doctor of Hebrew Letters, 
June 2, 1935. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


AARON, JULES, Valenciennes, France, awarded Medal of French 
Recognition, for bravery in the World War, December, 1934 

ABRAHAMS, ADOLPHE, London, epelend: appointed Dean of West- 
minster Hospital Medical School, July, 1 

ABRAHAMSON, LEONARD, Dublin, telakal elected to the Professorship 
of Medicine in the Royal College of Surgeons and Physicians of Ireland, 
October, 1934 

ABREVAYA, , Istanbul, Turkey, elected member of National 
Assembly, February, 1935. 

Auuva, Mrs. Passy, Tiberias, Palestine, awarded by King, medal 
of the Order of the British Empire for Meritorious Service, December 
31, 1934. 

ALLALOUF, DANIEL, Salonika, Greece, elected Mémber of Parliament, 
June 9, 1935. 

AmzaLak, N. B., Lisbon, Portugal, made Doctor Honoris Causa, 
by the University of Bordeaux, April 1, 1935 

ANDRADE, Epwarp N. pA Costa, London, England, elected Fellow, 
by Council of Royal Society, March, 1935 

ASKANAZY, Max, Geneva, Switzerland (refugee from Germany) 
made honorary citizen and granted naturalization, in recognition of 
his services, February 1, 1935. 
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Asscuer, A., Amsterdam, Netherlands, re-elected member of the 
Provincial States (the elective body for the First Chamber), May 1935. 

AUSTER, DANIEL, Jerusalem, Palestine, elected Councillor, September 
26, 1934; appointed Vice-Mayor, January 18, 1935. 

AzouLal, JosEPH, Tel Aviv, Palestine, appointed Magistrate, May 
24, 1935. 

Barcx, LEo, Berlin, Germany, awarded by Hebrew Union College, 
honorary degree of Doctor of Hebrew Law, in absentia, May 25, 1935. 

BarEN, J. L. van, Hilversum, Netherlands, created Knight of the 
Order of Orange Nassau, January, 1935. 

Barucu, HEnRI, Lille, France, awarded Medal of French Recognition, 
for bravery in the World War, December, 1934. 

BELLELI, ALBERTO, Alexandria, Egypt, appointed Commander of 
the Crown of Italy, February, 1935. 

BENJAMIN, SOLOMON, Ahmedabad, India, appointed special Deputy 
Magistrate for Criminal Tribes, March, 1935. 

BENTWIcH, NoRMAN, London, England, awarded by Dropsie College 
for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, honorary degree of Doctor of 
Hebrew Letters, May 26, 1935. 

BERGH, HIJMANS VAN DEN, Utrecht, Belgium, appointed doctor 
honoris causa, November 19, 1934. 

BERNHARDT, LrEO, Berlin, Germany, awarded by Government, 
“Commemoration Medal for Saving Life, in recognition of rescue act 
on September 15, 1934’’, June 5, 1935. 

BIELENKY, Jacos, Kishineff, Roumania, awarded Silver Medal of 
Merit for services rendered the Government, March 6, 1935. 

BIRMAN, SIGMUND, Bucharest, Roumania, appointed Consul to 
Guatemala, Central America, November, 1934. 

BitscuHal, JAcos, Berlin, Germany, appointed head of the Urological 
Department of the Alexandria Jewish Hospital, Alexandria, Egypt, 
February, 1935. 

BLecH, LEo, Stockholm, Sweden, (German refugee) appointed by 
King, Master of the King’s Music, June 19, 1935. 

Bui1z, S. A., Bilbao, Spain, appointed by Queen of Netherlands, 
Knight of the Order of Orange Nassau, January, 1935. 

BiLocH, CAMILLE, , France, appointed Commander of the Legion 
of Honor, October, 1934. 

Biocn, Ivan, Zurich, Switzerland, awarded by Roumania Govern- 
ment the medal of first rank for industry and commerce, September, 1934. 

BLOcH-BAUER, FERDINAND, Vienna, Austria, awarded by President, 
the Cross of Merit, October 29, 1934. 

Brum MarceL, Brussels, Belgium, appointed by King, Chevalier 
of the Order of the Crown, July, 1934, 

Botsom, SIDNEY, St. Pancras, England, re-elected Deputy Mayor, 
December, 1934. 

Braver, Emit, Magdeburg, Germany, decorated by the Government, 
with the Order of the Silesian Eagle of the First Class, ‘for services to 
his country’’, September, 1934. 

BRECHT, ARNOLD, Berlin, Germany, appointed to Graduate Faculty 
of Political and Social Science (‘‘University in Exile’) at New School 
of Social Research, New York City, March 3, 1935. 
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BREsLAU, Ernst, Cologne, Germany, appointed Lecturer at Univer- 
ae Sa6é Paulo, Brazil, July 5, 1934. 

RODETSKY, SELIG, Liverpool, England, elected President of the 
Association of University Teachers, June 1, 1935. 

BRONSTEIN, Boris, Moscow, Soviet Russia, awarded Soviet Order 
and Diploma, for distinguished bravery in scientific work as member 
of Litke Expedition into Arctic, November 10, 1934. 

BRONSTEIN, LEv, Moscow, Soviet Russia, awarded Soviet Order 
and Diploma, for distinguished work as member of Litke Expedition 
into Arctic, November 10, 1934. 

Bryer, M., WITWATERSRAND, South Africa, elected Rhodes Scholar 
for 1935, November, 1934. 

CAGLI, CoRRADO, Rome, Italy, awarded by Committee of the Quadrien- 
nale Exhibition, first prize of 10,000 lire, May 1, 1935. 

CALLMAN, WALTER, Berlin, Germany, awarded by Government, 
“Commemoration Medal for Saving Life, in recognition of rescue act 
of September 15, 1934”, June 5, 1935. 

CaSsIRER, ERNST, Hamburg, Germany (refugee) appointed by 
Gotesburg University, Stockholm, Sweden, to special chair of philosophy, 
June 16, 1935. 

CASTEL-BOLOGNESI, GUSTAVO, , Italy, elected Chief Rabbi, and 
President of the Rabbinical Council of Tripoli, December, 1934. 

CuajeEs, M., Lwow, Poland, elected Vice-Mayor, November 18, 1934. 

Crvita, Levi, Rome, Italy, appointed by Queen of the Netherlands, 
foreign member of the Royal Academy of Science, May 17, 1935 

CLAVERING, ALBERT, London, England, created by King, Knight 
Bachelor, for political and public services, December 31, 1934. 

COHEN, CHARLES D’IsAac, Tunis, Tunisia, appointed Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, November, 1934 

CoHEN, Haro_p, Caulfield, Australia, re-elected member of Parlia- 
ment, May, 1935. 

CoHEN, Henry, Liverpool, England, appointed to Chair of Medicine 
in the University of Liverpool, October, 1934. 

Coun, Max, Berlin, Germany, appointed guest professor of Medical 
Roentgeneology at the University of Chicago, and director of the X-Ray 
Division of Mount Sinai Hospital, November, 1934. 

Cooper, J. L. S., Nelsport, Beaufort West, Union of South Africa, 
awarded the South African College School, Rhodes’ Scholarship, 
December, 1934. ! 

Crott, Davin A., Toronto, Canada, appointed King’s Counsel, 
January 1, 1935; appointed Minister of Labor, June, 1935. 

Davis, Morris Cart, Melbourne, Australia, awarded Bertram 
Armytage Prize for Medical Research, July, 1934. 

De Haas, J. W., Leyden, Netherlands, awarded by the Royal Society 
of London, Rumford Medal for scientific researches, November 8, 1934. 

DraPkIn, ISRAEL, Santiago, Chile, named by Government representa- 
tive on the scientific expedition sent by museums of Paris and Brussels 
to the Pacific isle of Pascua, near the Polynesian Archipelago, August 
3, 1934. 

DREYFUS, CAMILLE, ——, Switzerland, awarded decoration of French 
Legion of Honor, July, 1934. 
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Dreyrus, M., , France, appointed Officer of the French Legion 
of Honor, October, 1934, 

DucHowiTz, ApoLpH, Buenos Aires, Argentina, awarded gold medal 
by the Argentine Medical Association, for researches in connection 
with women’s diseases, June, 1935. 

DUVEEN, JOSEPH, BARON, London, England, receives from King, 
Royal license and authority to wear the Insignia of Grand Officer of 
the Legion of ee conferred upon him by the President of the French 
Republic, May, 1 

EBRLICH, oe oe Austria, elected member of the City Council, 
September, 1934, 

EITCHELBAUM, SAMUEL, Buenos Aires, Argentina, receives from 
Aristocratic Jockey Club Library, first prize for 1933, for book “The 
Immovable Traveler,’ November, 1934. 

ELAZARI- VoLcANI, ISAAC, Palestine, appointed by King, to 
Honorary Membership in the Order of the British Empire, June 3, 1935. 

EpHRATO, Davin, Alexandria, Egypt (formerly Chief Rabbi of 
Florence, Italy), awarded by Government of Italy, title of Grand 
Officer of the Order of the Italian Crown, February 14, 1935. 

Fase SAM, Toronto, Canada, appointed King’s Counsel, January 
1, 1935. 

FEUCHTWANG, Davin, Vienna, Austria, decorated by tera with 
Officer’s Cross of the Austrian Order of Merit, March 10, 193 

FRAENKEL, EpuArRD, Freiburg, Germany, appointed Professor of 
ree Languages and Literature at Oxford University, December 

1 

FRANCK, JAMES, Copenhagen, Denmark (formerly of Berlin, Ger- 
many) appointed Professor of Physics at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., January, 1935. 

FRANKENSTEIN, Ernst, Berlin, Germany, awarded Order of the 
Italian Crown, July, 1934, 

FRANKFURTER, M., Vienna, Austria, appointed member of Cultural 
Council, October 31, 1934. 

FREEMAN, MAvRIcE, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, elected 
Mayor, November, 1934. 

FREUDIGER, ABRAHAM, Budapest, Hungary, appointed by Regent, 
High Government Councillor, in recognition of public and religious 
work, September 10,. 1934. 

FREUND, Lupwic, Prague, Czechoslovakia, appointed to medical 
faculty of University of Prague, July 18, 1934. 

FRIEDMANN, DESIDER, Vienna, Austria, appointed member of State 
Council, October oliks 1934, 

GHIRON, PAciFico, Turin, Italy, awarded by, ene: of Justice, 
Gold Medal of Merit for Social Activities, July, 1934. 

Gass, JOHN J., Toronto, Canada, Rice Ci King’s Counsel, 
January 1, 1935. 

GoLpDBLATT, I., Windhoek, South-West Africa, appointed King’s 
Counsel, August, 1934, 

GOLDENBURG, HERMAN, Buenos Aires, Argentina, appointed by 
King Carol, Honorary Citizen of Roumania, September 10, 1934. 

GOLDSTEIN, ANGELO, ; Czechoslovakia, re-elected member of 
Parliament, May, 1935. 
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GOLDWATER, ABRAHAM, , Palestine, appointed by King, to 
membership in the Order of the British Empire, June 3, 1935. 

GRADNER, Louis, Cape Town, Union of South Africa, re-elected 
Mayor, September 12, 1934. 

GRANATI, VALENTNIA aL, Rome, Italy, awarded by Royal English . 
Art Academy, first prize for sculpture, June 20, 1935. 

Grasovsky, ASAPH, , Palestine, appointed by King, member of 
the Order of the British Empire, December 31, 1934. 

Gutt, CamiL_e, Brussels, Belgium, appointed by Government 
Grand Officer of the Order of Leopold, May 1, 1935. 

HALeEvy, , Salonika, Greece, appointed head of the State Hospital 
of Asvestohorian (near Salonika) by special decree (first time Jew 
appointed by decree) May, 1935 

Harris, Lestie, Cambridge, England, awarded degree of Sc.D. ‘‘for 
distinguished original contributions to advancement of science and 
learning’, June, 1935. 

Hauser, M., Paris, France, appointed Officer of the French Legion 
of Honor, October, 1934. 

Hevest, Franz, Budapest, Hungary, awarded Silver Shield, highest 
sports medal of honor, July 19, 1934. 

HirscHFELp, H. M., The Hague, Netherlands, awarded by King of 
Italy, Order of the Crown of Italy, January 11, 1935. 

Hop, JosepH, Riga, Latvia, awarded by "Government, Order of 
Heroes, highest decoration, for bravery in war for independence, Novem- 
ber 13, 1934. 

Hore-BELIsHA, LESLIE, Devonport, England, appointed Minister 
of Transport, July, 1934; appointed by King, to membership in the 
Order of the British Empire, June 3, 1935; appointed Privy Councillor, 











June 3, 1935. 


Hymans, Pau, Brussels, Belgium, appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, November 19, 1934. 

IsRAEL, Myrtit, Brussels, Belgium, appointed by King, Chevalier 
of the Order of the Crown, July, 1934 

ItaLiz, L. vAN, Leyden, Netherlands, awarded honorary degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy by Senate of the University of Liége, Belgium, 
October, 1934. 

Jacogpson, Mrs. Titite, South Rhodesia, Africa, appointed by 
King, to membership in the Order of the British Empire, June 3, 1935. 

Jaxkir, Jona, Moscow, Russia, appointed by Government, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Ukrainian Red Army, November 29, 1934. 

JosEPH, SAMUEL GEORGE, London, England, knighted, September, 
1934. 

Jupcoporr, BENyJAMIN, Moscow, Soviet Russia, awarded Soviet 
orders and diplomas, for distinguished work as member of Litke 
Expedition into Arctic, November 10, 1934. 

KABALKIN, JACoB, Harbin, Manchukuo, appointed by Government, 
official advisor in all matters concerning the European population of 
the city, September 23, 1934. 

~ Kapoorig, SIR ELLY, Shanghai, China, awarded by Government, 
Gold Medal, First Class, and inscribed tablet, for promoting educational 
and medical work in China, June, 1935. 
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KAGANOvITCcH, Lazar, Moscow, Russia, appointed Commissar for 
Transport, March 1, 1935; awarded by Government the Order of Lenin, 
for services to Soviet Union, March, 1935. 

KaLker, R., Rotterdam, Netherlands, awarded by Queen, Gold 
Medal of the Order of Orange Nassau, January, 1935. 

Karp, SERGEI, Moscow, Russia, appointed President of Soviet 
Government Planning Commission, August 20, 1934. 

KottLer, Moses, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, commis- 
sioned by municipality to design eight nine-foot stone figures for adorn- 
ment of new Municipal Library, July, 1934. 

Kuce., Csaim, Munkacz, Czechoslovakia, elected member of 
Parliament, May, 1935. 

KuskIN, OLIrEK, Moscow, Soviet Russia, awarded Soviet orders and 
diplomas, for distinguished bravery in scientific work as member of 
Litke Expedition into Arctic, November 10, 1934. 

LANDAUER, SAMUEL, Strasburg, Alsace-Lorraine, professor emeritus 
in Semitics at the Strasburg University, awarded by Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, honorary degree of BoC of Hebrew Literature, 
im absentia, June De 1935. 

Lance, J. W E. de, Talcahuano, Chile, appointed by Queen of 
Netherlands, Knight of the Order of Orange ‘Nassau, January, 1935. 

LankHout, Epwarp, Apeldoorn, Netherlands, appointed by Queen, 
Officer of the Order of Orange Nassau, January, 1935 

Lasxki, NEVILLE, London, England, appointed by King, Recorder 
of Burnley, May 18, 1935. 

LEHMANN, FRi17z, Cologne, Germany, appointed to Graduate Faculty 
of Political and Social Science (“University in Exile’) at New School 
of Social Research, New York City, October 1, 1934. 

LEenRER, Harry M., Toronto, Canada, appointed Kings’ Counsel, 
January 1, 1935. 

LEVIN, SHMARYA, (deceased) Haifa, Palestine, street in Haifa named 
for him by the Council of Hadar Ha- Carmel, June 13 13, 1935; 

LEVINSON, SALOMON, Riga, Latvia, awarded by Gavernment, Order 
of Heroes, November 13, 1934. 

Levy, PAuL, Paris, France, appointed Officer of the Legion of Honor, 
August, 1934. 

LIBERMAN, HyMaAN (late), Cape Town, Union of South Africa, has 
Memorial Door and the Hall of the South African National Art Library, 
named for him, September, 1934, 

LIEBECK, ADOLF, , Germany, appointed director of a cure and 
cultural resort in Engelberg, , July, 1934. 

LITTAUER, RupoiFr, Leipzig, Germany, appointed to Graduate 
Faculty of Political and Social Science (‘‘University in Exile’) at New 
School of Social Research, New York City, March 3, 1935, 

Loew, EMANUEL, Szeged, Hungary, awarded by Hebrew Union 
College, honorary degree of Doctor of Hebrew Law, in absentia, 
May 25, 1935 

Martsxky, M., , Soviet Russia, elected by All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, member of Central Executive Committee of the Soviet 
Union, February, 1935. 

Mavamup, Meyer, Moise Villa, Argentina, elected provincial deputy 
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of the department of San Cristobal, August, 1934; appointed Judge, 
January 28, 1935. 

MALETzks, Simon, Riga, Latvia, awarded by Government its highest 
order, for bravery in war of independence, November 14, 1934. 

Matran, PEppo, Salonika, Greece, elected member of Parliament, 
ee 1935; appointed Under-Secretary of State for Finance, June 

MANDEL, Georcgs, Paris, France, appointed Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs, in Flandin Cabinet, November 8, 1934; in Bouisson Cabinet, 
May 31, 1935; and in Laval Cabinet, June 6, 1935. 

Mani, IsRAEL, , Palestine, appointed by High Commissioner, 
Judge, District Court, December, 1934. 

Marx, EpmMonp, Luxemburg, appointed by Government of Italy, 
Knight of the Order of the Crown of Italy, April 19, 1935. 

Marx, JosEepu, Vienna, Austria, commissioned by Turkish Govern- 
ment to reform and reconstitute the field of musical education in 
Turkey, September, 1934. 

MATHALONE, R., Bombay, India, appointed Chief Magistrate, 
May 10, 1935. . 

Mayer, Cart, Heidelberg, Germany, appointed to Graduate Faculty 
of Political and Social Science (‘‘University in Exile’) at New School 
of Social Research, New York City, October 1, 1934. 

MEYER, GEORGES, , Italy, awarded by King, the Cross of the 
Chevalier of the Saints Maurice and Lazare, July, 1934. 

MeEyeErsoun, Lassar, Bucharest, Roumania, awarded by the King, 
the Order of Merit in the Field of Culture, September, 1934. 

MicHAELIS, ARCHIE, St. Kilda, Australia, re-elected member of 
Parliament, May, 1935. 

Miriin, ALBERT, Swaziland, Union of South Africa, awarded by 
King George, Order of British Empire, January 1, 1935. 

MINERBI, ARTURO DE, Rome, Italy, awarded by Government, Order 
of Commander of the Cross of the Italian Crown, for bravery on the 
battlefield, November 7, 1934. 

Mintz, PavuL, Riga, Latvia, appointed to Lawyer’s Council, to 
fepresent Jewish lawyers in Latvia, March 6, 1935. 

Mopet, Mrs. Avice IsABELLA, London, England, awarded by King, 
membership in Order of the British Empire, for charitable works, 
December 31, 1934. 

Mortara, Sirvio, Milan, Italy, awarded title of Honorary President 
of the Court of Appeals, on retiring as Judge, February 10, 1935. 

NELSON, RAPHAEL, London, England, elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Arts, May, 1935. 

NEUDEGG, E., Basle, Switzerland, appointed Director of the Municipal 
Theatre, November, 1934. 

Nissim, Meyer, Bombay, India, elected member of the Municipal 
Corporation, March, 1935. 

Norsa, UMBERTO, Montua, Italy, awarded by Royal Academy, 
prize, in recognition of Italian translations of Sanskrit writings and 
works of classical Hungarian literature, December, 1934. 

OPPENHEIMER, ALBERT, Frankfort a.M., Germany, appointed 
professor of Roentgenology at the American University in Beirut, 
Syria, October 1, 1934. 
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Ostrowsky, MICHAEL, Moscow, Soviet Russia, appointed Ambas- 
‘sador to Roumania, August 20, 1934. 

OTREVE, Lazzar, Rome, Italy, awarded gold medal by Government. 
in recognition of contributions in field of education, February 14, 1935. 

OuncreE, Louis, Paris, France, appointed Officer of Legion of Honor, 
July 26, 1934. 

Passy (Mrs.) AHUVAH WITTENBERG, Tiberias, Palestine, Hadassah 
nurse, awarded medal of the Order of the British Empire, for valiant 
rescue work in May, 1934, February, 1935. : ; 

Persitz (Mrs.) SHOSHANA, Tel Aviv, Palestine, appointed by King, 
to membership in the Order of the British Empire, June 3, 1935. 

Puitiies, M., Toronto, Ont., Canada, elected member of city council, 
January, 1935. 

Poiiakor, S., , France, appointed by the Consistory, Grand 
Rabbi of Geneva, September, 1934. 

Poot, ELLEN MILLICENT, Swansea, England, awarded by French 
Government, Order of Les Palmes Académiques, for work as Lecturer 
in French language and literature and producer of French plays at the 
University College, November, 1934. 

Pops, FRIEDRICH, Belgrade, Jugoslavia, awarded by Government, 
Order of the Jugoslavian Crown, on occasion of sixtieth birthday and 
twenty-fifth year as president of the Ashkenazic Jewish Community, 
May, 1935. 

Prato, Davin, Alexandria, Egypt, promoted to rank of Grand 
Officer of the Crown of Italy, February, 1935; appointed by Jewish 
Community, Chief Rabbi of Rome, May, 1935. 

PUGLIESE, UMBERTO, Rome, Italy, appointed director of State 
Commission for Naval Building, January 22, 1935; promoted, Inspector 
General of the Italian Naval Building Department, April, 1935. 

RAFALSKY, MicHarEL, Minsk, Russia, awarded title of ‘‘People’s. 
Artist” of the White Russian Government, on twenty-fifth anniversary 
of theatrical activity, January, 1935. 

RAIVITCHER, FELIX, Freiburg, Germany, appointed lecturer at 
. University, Sad Paulo, Brazil, July 5, 1934. 

RAPHAEL, R. A., Bassein (Burma) India, re-elected president of the 
municipality, March 15, 1935.. 

RAPPAPORT, S., Moscow, Soviet Russia, awarded by Government, 
Order of Lenin, June 4, 1935. 

_RAvVAS, , Venice, Italy, appointed by King, Governor General 
of the crown colony of Somaliland, January, 1935. 

Rosenstock, M., , France, appointed Officer of the French 
Legion of Honor, October, 1934. 

RUBENSOHN, (RUGENWALDE), ALBERT, , Sweden, appointed 
Knight of the first rank of the Order of Vasa, July, 1934. 

Ruttin, Ericu, Vienna, Austria, appointed lecturer and medical 
worker at University of Istanbul, Turkey, under auspices of the 
Emergency Society for Emigrés from Germany, December, 1934. 

SALAMAN, ReEDCLIFFE N., London, England, elected Fellow, by 
Council of Royal Society, March, 1935. 

SALOMON, ALBERT, Cologne, Germany, appointed head of newly 
created department of Far Eastern Art in Mills College, Oakland, 
Cal., July 19, 1934; appointed to Graduate Faculty of Political and 
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Social Science (‘‘Univérsity in Exile’) at New School of Social Research, 
New York City, October 1, 1934; appointed lecturer in Chinese Art, 
ee Cea session, at Columbia University, New York City, April, 

SAMOILOVITCH, RuDOLF, Moscow, Soviet Russia, awarded Lenin 
Order, for Arctic explorations, April 14, 1935. : 

SAMUEL, SiR HERBERT, London, England, re-elected president of 
the University of London Liberal Association, February, 1935; awarded 
by University of Oxford, honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Laws, 
June 26, 1935. 

SAMUEL, Marcus, Putney, England, elected in By-Election, member 
of Parliament, November 28, 1934. 

SAMUEL, R., Breslau, Germany, appointed professor of chemistry 


- at University of Aligarb, India, November, 1933.* 


SANDERS, A., Rotterdam, Netherlands, appointed by Queen, officer 
of the Order of Orange-Nassau, January, 1935 

Sassoon, Sir Victor, Shanghai, China, awarded by Government, 
gold medal, First Class, for gift to Dr. Sun’s Memorial Hospital, June, 
a 

ScHAPIRA, ISRAEL, Eger, Czechoslovakia, elected Rabbi at Antwerp, 
Belgium, May, 1935. 

SCHNITZLER, JuLIus, Wieden, Austria, awarded by President of 
Republic, Austrian Service Order, (on retirement), April, 1935. 

Scrary, Isaac, Salonika, Greece, appointed by Government, Director 
of the Air Station at Sedes, Government Aerodrome of Salonika, May, 
1935. 

SILBERBERG, MARTIN, Berlin, Germany, appointed to staff of the 
University of Halifax, Nova Scotia, January, 1935. 

SILVERSTONE, ELIJAH, Montreal, Canada, eppeenes by King, to 

membership in the Order jof the British Empire, June 3 

Stmon, Leon, London, England, appointed Director of Savings to 
the General Post Office, March, 1935. 

Stmons, Hans, Berlin, Germany, appointed to Graduate Faculty 
of Political and Social Science (“University in Exile’) at New School 
of Social Research, New York City, March 3, 1935. 

SLuIzER, M. S:: Amsterdam, Netherlands, appointed by Queen, 
Knight of the Order of Orange Nassau, January, 1935 

SoKoLow, Lron, Warsaw, Poland, appointed by Government, 
manager of new Jerusalem branch of the Polish Foreign Bank; and 
to staff of Polish Consulate in Jerusalem, March 12, 1935. 

Sotomon, Ivan, Pretoria, Union of South Africa, re-elected Mayor, 
November, 1934. 

SoLoveItcHik, M., Jerusalem, Palestine, appointed Consul General 
for Lithuania, October 29, 1934. 

Soman, Mrs. NeE.Ltiz, London, England, appointed by King, to 
membership in the Order of the British Empire, June 3, 1935. 

Sorani, ALDO, Rome, Italy, appointed cultural representative in 
Palestine, to popularize Italian language and culture, November 
11, 1934 


* Omitted from Vol. 36. 
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Spever, H., Brussels, Belgium, awarded by King, decoration with 
the Order of the African Star, December, 1934. 

SpitzER, LEo, Istanbul, Turkey, appointed professor of Romance 
Philology at Johns Hopkins University, for 1936, March 14, 1935. 

STAUDINGER, HANs, , Germany, appointed to Graduate Faculty 
of Political and Social Science (‘‘University in Exile’) at New School 
of Social Research, New York City, October 1, 1934. 

SreInKopF, Max, Manitoba, Canada, appointed King’s Counsel, 
January 1, 1935. 

Swann, J., Antwerp, Belgium, awarded by King, High Crown Order 
of King Leopold III, for numerous donations of blood for transfusions, 
August 20, 1934. - 

SZIGETI, JOSEF, ‘ , violinist, awarded by Arcadia College, 
Wolfville, N. S., Canada, honorary degree of Doctor of Music, Novem- 
ber, 1934. 

Szozk1, JoNAH, Warsaw, Poland, awarded silver cross, for helping 
to increase Polish export trade to the United States, November 12, 1934. 

TEMIANKO, HENRY, London, England, one of two hundred com- 
petitors from thirty countries, awarded First Prize at International 
Congress for Violin Playing, at Warsaw, May 2, 1935. 

TITELMAN, JOSEPH MAIER, Warsaw, Poland, inscribed by munic- 
ipality, in City Golden Book, for gift of valuable site for street project, 
April 11, 1935. . 

TocH, ERNEST, , Germany, exiled to London, England, appointed 
to Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science (‘University in 
Exile’’), at New School of Social Research, New York City, September, 
1934. 

TROLLER, ANDRE, Paris, France, appointed officer of the Legion of 
Honor, August, 1934. 

Van Baren, J. L., Hilversum, (near Amsterdam), Netherlands, 
append by Queen, Knight of the Order of Orange Nassau, January, 
1 : : 

















_ VANLIER, , Amsterdam, Netherlands, decorated by King of 
Belgium, officer of the Order of the Belgian Crown, October 31, 1934, 


VASILYEV, GEORGE, , 5. Russia, awarded by Government, Order 
of Lenin, January, 1935. ; 

VECCHIO, GUSTAVO DEL, Milan, Italy, appointed by King, president 
of the Milan Academy of Commerce, January, 1935, 

Vipa, EuGEn, Budapest, Hungary, decorated by Regent Horthy, 
with Hungarian Service Cross, April 26, 1935. 

VocueER, I. M., Stepney, England, elected Mayor, November, 1934. 

VOORZANGER, H, Amsterdam, Netherlands, appointed by Queen, 
Knight of the Order of Orange Nassau, January, 1935. 

Wa tis, Mrs. HELEN, London, England, awarded by King, member 
of British’ Empire, Civil Division, for services in connection with 
hospitality for Dominion students in London, June 3, 1935. 

WEITZER, ISRAEL, Moscow, Soviet Russia, appointed People’s 
Commissar for Internal Trade, August 2, 1934. 

WEIZMANN, CuHaiM, London, England, elected honorary citizen 
of Tel Aviv, Palestine, December, 1934. 
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Winper, Lupwic, Praha, Czechoslovakia, awarded by Government, 
annual official prize for literature, October 28, 1934. , 

WITTENBERG, Simon, Riga, Latvia, appointed director of the Jewish 
Education Department at the Ministry of Education, July, 1934. 

Yacopa, Henry G., Moscow, Russia, appointed by People’s Com- 
missariat, Commissar of Internal Affairs, July 11, 1934. 

YamaAntov, H., Brussels, Belgium, appointed by Government, 
Under-Secretary in the Labor Ministry, April 15, 1935. 

ZEITLIN, V., Moscow, Soviet Russia, awarded by Government, Order 
of Lenin, June 4, 1935. 


SPECIAL BEQUESTS AND GIFTS 
UNITED STATES 


ANONyMous, ——-, gift of $50,000 to Jewish National Fund for 
boaumeton of land in Palestine for settlement of Jews, December 25, 

ANONYMOUS, ' , donates $50,000 toward endowment of a 
professorship in Jewish studies at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
announced, October 23, 1934. 

ARNSTEIN, HENRY, Philadelphia, Pa., bequeathes scientific library 
to the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, August, 1934. 

BERENESON, KaLMEN, New York City, bequeathes 25% of residuary 
estate nominally valued at more than $10,000 to 8 Jewish organizations 
ia Oe States, Lithuania, and Palestine; will probated October 
16, 1934. 

BLAUNER, IsipoRE, New York City, bequeathes $50,000 to Lebanon 
Hospital for establishment of Isidore Blauner Foundation; and $25,000 
to be distributed among various Hebrew charities at discretion of the 
executors, November 14, 1934. 

BLUMAUER, BENJAMIN (Estate), Portland, Ore., grants $91,600 
to 53 institutions, including $12,000 to United Jewish Campaign of 
Joint Distribution Committee and American Palestine Campaign, 
$10,000 each to Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and First Hebrew 
Benevolent Society of Portland; reported May 24, 1935. 

BLUMENTHAL, Mrs. Aaron, Philadelphia, Pa., donates an automatic 
electric elevator to Jewish Hospital for use of the guests in the home, 
in memory of her husband, September, 1934. 

BricKNER, Mrs. Perta A., New York City, bequeathes in memory 
of husband, $15,000 to the Hospital for Joint Diseases; $10,000 to New 
York Academy of Medicine; $1,000 each to American College of Surgeons, 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventative Medicine, 
Inc., and the New York Physicians Mutual Aid Association, August 
24, 1934. 

BrowninG, Epwarp W., (non-Jew), New York City, bequeathes 
$100,000 in trust to the Hospital for Joint Diseases, for establishment 
of the ‘‘Edward W. Browning Fund for Crippled Children’’, October 
25, 1934. : 
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Coun, ABRAHAM, New York City, bequeathes $35,792 to 14 organiza- 
tions; appraised, May 31, 1935. ; 

DANZIGER, ABRAHAM L., New York City, bequeathes, excess income 
from more than residue of over $10,000 to Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, 
excess income from residue for use of Social Service Division for Pur- 
chase of Equipment for needy patients; Salvation Army, proceeds sale 
of household and from personal effects, April 8, 1935. 

Dreyroos, Mrs. EstHER WALLAcH, New York City, bequeathes, 
on death of employee, $20,000 trust fund to Federation for the support 
of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York to maintain bed at 
Mount Sinai Hospital, appraised September 17, 1934. 

Dreyrus, Mrs. L. A., New Brighton, S. I., N. Y., donates $275,000 
for constructing wing to the Richmond Memorial Hospital at Princess 
Bay, Sud, News, Aprili4s 1935) 

Eisman, Max, New York City, bequeathes to-Eisman'Day Nursery, 
annuity. of $5,000 and a remainder interest in $200,000, March 27, 1935. 

EusasseR, Meyer, San Francisco, Cal., bequeathes $15,000 to 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, and $25,000 each to Jewish Orphan’s 
Home of Southern California, Hebrew Orphan Asylum of San Francisco, 
and Mount Zion Hospital of San Francisco; $7,500 to American Hospital 
in Mexico City; $100,000 to University of California at Berkeley, for 
establishment of fellowships and professorships, February, 1935. 

EpsTEIN, JACOB, Baltimore, Md., pledges to campaign of Associated 
Jewish Charities 5% of all sums collected up to $400,000, 10% of ail 
~ over that amount and $5,000 additional when collection exceed $400,000 
mark, November 20, 1934. 

FELs, SAMUEL S., Philadelphia, Pa., donates new research fund to 
guarantee completion of experiments by Dr. John A. Kolmer, in effort 
to perfect anti-pneumonia serum, August 22, 1934; donates $15,000 
to United Jewish Appeal Fund, May 13, 1935. 

FIscHEL, Harry, New York City, establishes Jane Fischel Memorial 
Fund, in memory of wife, the interest of fund to be applied at discretion 
of the trustees, May, 1935. 

FRESENIUS, Mrs. C. P., Los Angeles, Cal., donates dwelling 
house and property on which it is located, free of all encumbrances, 
to the Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, Los Angeles, Cal., in memory of 
sister, Theresa Guggenheim, August, 1934. 

GOLDBERG, Harry M., New York City, bequeathes to Mount Sinai 
Hospital $5,000, and income from one-third of residuary estate; to 
Beth Israel Hospital $2,500 and income from one-third of residuary 
estate; to Hebrew Orphan Asylum income from one-third residuary 
estate; to Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews $3,500; August 1, 1934. 

GREENBAUM, Mrs. AMELIA, Cambridge, Mass., bequeathes $81,500 
to Jewish and non-Jewish organizations: $25,000 to the Associated 
Jewish Philanthropies; $10,000 each to Beth Israel Hospital Association, 
and to Boston Section, Council of Jewish Women for scholarship fund; 
$6,000 to Ohabe Shalom Congregation, Brookline; $5,000 to Children’s 
Hospital, Boston; $3,000 to Hecht Neighborhood House, Boston; 
$2,500 to Boston Dispensary, and $20,000 to 16 other institutions; 
residue of estate divided equally among the Children’s Hospital, the 
Associated Jewish Philanthropies, and Beth Israel Hospital Association, 
‘December, 1934. . 
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Hecut, ALFRED H., Detroit, Mich., bequeathes $10,000 to the 
Harper Hospital for the founding and maintainence of an Alfred H. 
Hecht Room, and $15,500 to 6 other institutions, February, 1935. 

HEYMAN, ELLA, New York City, bequeathes to Y.M.H.A. and 
Y.W.H.A., "$2, 000 "each, and 9 other institutions will share eventually 
residuary estate having "equal contingent interests in a trust of $40,000, 
April 1, 1935. 

Isaacs, Mrs. NATALIE, AND FaMILy, AND Max Isaacs, Los Angeles, 
Cal., donate to Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, $12,500 in memory of 
Louis Isaacs, for purchase of radium for free cancer gift, October, 1934. 

Isaacs, REUBEN M., New York City, bequeathes residuary estate, 
estimated value $625,000 and trust fund of $250,000 to 16 Jewish and 
non-Jewish charitable institutions, and remainder interest in 15 trust 
funds of $25,000 each ($375,000) to ‘‘public and charitable corporations 
devoted to educational, charitable or benevolent purposes’’ to be 
selected by executors, provided that at least 50% be allotted to institu- 
tions of which Jews are chief beneficiaries, December 24, 1934. 

KARLEBACH, SALOMON, New York City, bequeathes residue in estate 
more than $10, 000 to Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic 
Societies of New York, June 13, 1935. 

KaAurMAN, W. B., ‘New York City (deceased December 3, 1925) 
bequest of, amounting to $534,924.61, goes to Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies, following death of Sophie 
K. Levy, April 26, 1935. 

KinG, SaraH, New York City, bequeathes to Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies, remainder interests in trust 
of $12,000 and contingent remainders in trusts totaling $40,000; to 
Congregation B’nai Jeshurun $4,000; Mount Sinai Hospital $7,500; 
Montefiore Hospital for Chronic Invalids, $5,000, June 12, 1935. 

Kwnopr, Isapor, Philadelphia, Pa., bequeathes large portion of estate 
for Isador and Flora Memorial Scholarship Fund for benefit of Jewish 
students, July 18, 1934. 

KOHLER, Max J., New York City, bequeathes to American Jewish 
Historical Society his books and collections relating to Judaica, immi- 
gration, and minority rights; and remainder interest in $10,000 trust 
funds to 16 Jewish and non-sectarian institutions, July 29, 1934. 

Korn, Ismore, New York City, bequeathes $10, 000 to Hebrew 
Orphan ‘Asylum to be applied in assisting mentally backward children — 
and $2,500 each to 2 other organizations, January 3, 1935. 

KritzMan, IsaBELLA, New York City, bequeathes $31,524 each to 
Montefiore Hospital for Chronic Diseases, Home for Aged and Infirm 
Hebrews in the City of New York, Hebrew Orphan Asylum, and the 
National Jewish Home for Consumptives, Denver, Colo.; $25,000 to 
Mount Sinai Hospital; $5,000 each to Ahavath Chesed Shaar Ha- 
shomayim Congregation, New York Guild for the Jewish Blind, Federa- 
tion for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York, 
and National Council of Jewish Women; and Congregation Shaare 
Zedek $2,000; appraised May 31, 1935. 

Levin, Maurice, New York City donates $2,500 annually, for 
duration of his life, to Jewish National Fund, for Palestine Land Redemp- 
tion, January 16, 1935. 
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Levin, Mr. aNp Mrs. Maurice, New York City, donate $1,000 
annually during their life, to the New York Chapter of Hadassah, for 
health work in Palestine, March 7, 1935. 

Lit, Mrs. Rosa L., Philadelphia, Pa., bequeathes after death of 
surviving heirs, trust fund of $100,000 to the Federation of Jewish 
Charities of Philadelphia, March 31, 1935. 

Livincston, Mitton L., New York City, bequeathes $25,000, to 
Chicago Home for Jewish Orphans, July 21, 1934. 

Logs, JAMEs (Estate), New York City, donates $423,250 to Harvard 
University during 1934-1935. (Announced June 20, 1935.) ; 

Lorvy, HERMAN, Easton, Pa., bequeathes $20,000 and one-third 
of residue to Easton Hospital; $20,000 and one-third of residue to 
Easton Children’s Home; $15,000 each to Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York City, and National Jewish Hospital, Denver, Colo; $2,000 to 
St. Bernard’s Catholic Church, Easton; and $1,000 to Zion Lutheran 
Church, Easton, December, 1934. : 

Lurie, Morris, New York City, bequeathes $10,000 to Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., for erection of a Morris Lurie Hospital; United Hebrew 
Charities of New York, $6,000; and $20,700 to 24 other institutions; 
appraised September 29, 1934. 

Mack, Marc H., New York City, bequeathes $46,000 to charity: 
$20,000 to Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies; 
$10,000 to the Home for Hebrew Infants; $5,000 to the Jewish Hospital 
Association, Cincinnati, Ohio; $2,500 each to the Home of Jewish Aged 
and Infirm, Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Home of Jewish Aged and Infirm 
Hebrews, New York; total of $6,000 to several others; appraised January 
18, 1935. 

' Meyers, Ametia A., New York City, bequeathes to Montefiore 
Hospital, remainder interest in $50,000 for memorial for parents, 
Benjamin and Esther Marks; United Hospital Fund, City of New York, 
remainder interest in $40,000 in memory of parents-in-law, Merrick 
and Suzanne Meyers; residue ‘to Mount Sinai Hospital, on specific 
conditions; if not complied with, then to Montefiore Hospital for 
Chronic Diseases; if declined by both, then 10 charities receive varying 
interests in residue, May 13, 1935. 

NorpDLINGER, Mrs. Isa, New York City, bequeathes $42,000 to 6 
institutions, and $10,000 to New York University, in trust, for scholar- 
ships for needy and deserving students, in memory of her parents; 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum and Mount Sinai Hospital share residuary 
estate, February 7, 1935. 

Ocus, ApotpH S., New York City, bequeathes shares in New York 
Times Company, of par value of $25,000 each, to Yale University, 
Columbia University, Chattanooga University, New York University, 
Dartmouth College, Lincoln Memorial University and ‘‘One Hundred 
Neediest Cases” Fund of The New York Times; $20,000 to Julius and 
Bertha Ochs Memorial Temple, Chattanooga, Tenn.; and $10,000 
to Jewish Cemetery, Mizpah Congregation, Chattanooga, Tenn., for 
maintainance of Ochs Mausoleum; April 16, 1935. 

OPPENHEIMER, Louis S., New York City, bequeathes contingent on 
death of heir, legacies as follows: $25,000 to Home of the Daughters 
of Jacob; $25,000 to Hebrew Technical Institute; after these are paid, 
25% of the residue, each, to Hebrew Orphan Asylum and the Federation 
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for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York, and 
50% to Montefiore Hospital for Chronic Diseases, January 5, 1935. 

Propp, Morris, New York City, bequeathes $50,201 to the Propp 
Foundation, Inc., for charitable purposes, March 28, 1935. 

ROCKEFELLER FounpaTIon, New York City, donates $340,000 to 
aid non-‘‘Aryan”’ professors and scientists compelled to leave Germany ; 
announced March 27, 1935. 

ROSENWALD FamiLy Founpation, Chicago, Ill., donates $10,000 to 
Chicago University, with letter backing its President, Robert M. 
Hutchins, on the University’s stand on ‘‘academic freedom”, May 
23, 1935. 

ROSENWALD, JuLIUs, FuNpD, Chicago, Ill., donates $529,295 for 
philanthropic work during 1934; announced November 8, 1934. 

ROSENWALD, LessinG J. AND WILLIAM, Philadelphia, Pa., donates 
$20,000 ($10,000 each) to United Jewish Appeal Fund, May 13, 1935. 

RUNSHEIM, JosEPH, New York City, bequeathes residuary estate 
approximating $100,000 to be divided equally between Federation for 
the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York City, the 
Mount Sinai Hospital, Montefiore Hospital for Chronic Diseases, Home 
for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, Hebrew Orphan Asylum, and Hospital 
for Joint Diseases, November 16, 1934. 

Sacus, SAMUEL, New York City, bequeathes $40,000 to Harvard 
RE as aoe to maintain a fellowship, previously established, March 

, 1935. 

SCHLESINGER, Simon, Yonkers, N. Y., bequeathes to Home for 
Hebrew Infants, Mount Sinai Hospital, Montefiore Hospital for Chronic 
Diseases, Lebanon Hospital, Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, New 
York Guild for the Jewish Blind, and Hebrew Orphan Asylum, con- 
tingent interests in the residuary estate, July 17, 1934. 

Simpson, Mrs. Leau J., New York City, bequeathes $10,000 to 
New York Association for the Blind; $5,000 each to Hospital for Joint 
Diseases of the City of New York, Mount Sinai Hospital, Society for 
Relief of Destitute Blind, the New York Homeopathic and Flower 
Hospital; appraised July 3, 1934. 

SNEUDAIRA, Moses J,, New York City, bequeathes $10,000 to Mount 
Sinai Hospital; $5,000 to the Young Men’s Hebrew Association; $1,600 
to Congregation Rodeph Sholom; appraised October 17, 1934. 

SocoLtow, LENA, PALESTINE SCHOLARSHIP FunpD, New York City, 
creates a scholarship to be awarded annually to a young man or woman 
over eighteen years, in New York Metropolitan area, for several months’ 
residence in Palestine for study and direct contact with creative forces 
of the country; announced November 30, 1934. 

STERN, BENJAMIN, New York City, bequest of, amounting to $425,000 
goes to charitable institutions upon death of wife on September 22, 
1933; appraised December 14, 1934. 

SWEENEY, Henry S. (non-Jew), Detroit, Mich., donates money for 
purchase of 100 ‘‘Sedurim,” (prayer books), September 30, 1934. 

THALMANN, PAUL Ernst, New York City, Estate appraised at 
1;693422 net bequeathes to New York Association for the Blind, the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum, and Lenox Hill Hospital, principal of be- 
quest from half of residuary estate left in trust to brother if he leaves 
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no issue; and similar provision of share of estate left to widow, which 
she had refused to accept; appraised August 7, 1934 

VoGELSTEIN, Lupwic, New York City, bequeathes 10% of estate as 
follows: $1, 000 to Cornell University to establish a Goethe Prize; 
$10,000 to the Charity Organization Society of New York; 15% of 
balance of the fund to the Federation for the Support of Jewish Philan- 
thropic Societies of New York; 10% of the balance of the fund to the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations of Cincinnati; 5% of the 
balance of the fund to the New York Public Library; of the remaining 
70%, $100 annually to the Jewish Congregation of Stettin, Germany, 
and $50 annually. to the Jewish Congregation of Pilsen, Bohemia; 
remainder is left in trust for charitable purposes to the Heinemann 
Vogelstein Foundation; probated October 15, 1934. 

WARBURG, Mrs. FELIX, New York City, donates ornamental wrought 
iron gates to the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, in memory 
of parents, Jacob H. and Therese Schiff, September 26, 1934. 

WarsBurG, Fettx M., New York City, donates collection of 3,500 
books and 2 ,000 pamphlets on economics, to New York University, 
in name of the late Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff to be known as ‘The Economic 
Collection in memory of Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff’, May 7, 1935. 

WEINBERGER, Mrs. Louis H., Philadelphia, Pa. (estates of Louis 
H. and Henry L. Weinberger) bequeathes $300,000 to 27 local charitable 
institutions, November, 1934. 

WEINMAN, BERTHA, New York City, bequeathes $300,000 to 9 
charitable organizations; Mount Sinai Hospital, residue and remainder 
in $10,000 to establish the Moses Weinman Memorial Fund on death 
of a life beneficiary; City College, $25,000 for a life beneficiary; City 
College, $25,000 for a library in memory of brother; Federation for 
the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies, $5, 000; and $11,000 
to 11 others, January 25, 1935. 

WILEY, Louis, New York City, bequeathes $5,000 to the New Vork 
Weg Neediest Cases Fund and $1,000 each to 17 charities, April 1, 

Wotr, Henry M., Chicago, IIl., bequeathes $1,000,000 for establish- 
ment of a non-sectarian free hospital, to be known forever as the Jewish 
Country Hospital and Convalescent Home; trust fund of $300,000 to 
be shared equally by the University of Chicago and the Chicago Bar 
peseciation, and other gifts to Jewish and non-Jewish charities, June, 

Wo LF, IsRAEL I., New York City, bequeathes to Jewish National 
Library in Jerusalem, Palestine, all books, and income from sale of real 
estate after death of widow; will appraised November 22, 1934. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 





ANONYMOUS, donates £10,000 to Jewish National Fund in 
Jerusalem, Palestine, "January 1935. 
ANONYMOUS, donates £4 ,000 to the Jewish National Fund: 





“Living Legacy”: ; and £1 ,000 for the Baron Edmond de Rothschild 
Memorial Colony, January, 1935. 

AGHION, JACQUES IsRAEL, Alexandria, Egypt, donates £20,500 for 
erection of new orphan home, July 27, 1934. 
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ALLIANCE ISRAELITE UNIVERSELLE, Paris, France, donates 10,000 
francs to the Keren Kayemeth, for purpose of establishing a settlement 
in Palestine in the name of Carl Netter, former officer of organization, 
January 4, 1935. 

AXELROD, RACHEL, Cernauti, Roumania, donates home for needy 
and aged Jewish actors, in memory of husband, January 21, 1935. 

BARON, BERNHARD, TRUST Funp, London, England, makes grant of 
£10,000 to Empire Day Appeal of the British Empire Cancer Campaign, 
and create the ‘‘ Bernard Baron Cancer Fund” for specific research work, 
July, 1934; makes grant of $125,000 to the Duke of Kent and Princess 
Marina fund for the rebuilding of St. George’s Hospital, November 26, 
1934, distributes $180,000 to 330 organizations under terms of Baron 
will, December, 1934; donates to hospitals and institutions, £75,000; 
and. £1,000 in four annual instalments granted by the Bernhard Baron 
Trustees to re-equip and improve X-Ray department of the West End 
Hospital for Nervous Diseases, department to be named the Bernhard 
Baron X-Ray Department, January, 1935. 

Basu, Puitip, Bournemouth, England, bequeathes equal shares of 
residue of estate of net £5,410 equally to three Jewish organizations, 
March, 1935. 

CASHMORE, EDWARD SAMUEL, London, England, bequeathes subject 
to wife’s life interest, £1,000 for German Jewish sufferers in England 
or elsewhere; £300 each to Royal London Opthalmic Hospital, London 
Hospital, and to the National Benevolent Society of Watch and Clock 
Makers; £1,000 to King Edward’s Hospital Fund; and ultimate residue 
to the Jewish Board of Guardians, March, 1935. 

CAsTRO, VITA, dae Hone Egypt, bequeathes £7,000 for the Ecoles 
Communales, July 27, 1934. 

CoHEN, HAROLD, Bertvon England, donates £100,000 to University 
of Liverpool for new library building, July, 1934. 

Davin, HENRY ESKELL, London, England, net estate of £426,270, 
bequeathes £2,500 each to Manchester Royal Infirmary and the 
Victoria Memorial Jewish Hospital, to endow beds in his name; £2,500 
to the Board of Guardians for the relief of the Jewish poor of Manchester; 
£5,000 to King Edward’s Hospital Fund; £500 to the City of London 
Hospital for Diseases of the Heart and Lungs; one-third of the residue 
to the Anglo-Jewish Association, upon trust, for European scholarships 
for Iraqui students, and for charitable purposes in Iraq, particularly in 
Baghdad; one-third to the Jewish Board of Guardians, to form the 
Henry Eskell David Fund ‘for general purposes; one-third for such 
charitable purposes as his executors may think fit, desiring them to 
give particular consideration to charitable institutions in London and 
Manchester, the selections to be made without distinction of creed or 
nationality, May 20, 1935. 

DUvEEN, Lorp, London, England, donates through the National 
Arts Collections F und, Hogarths’ famous group known as‘‘ The Graham 
Children” to the National Gallery, October, 1934. 

Eis, JosePH, Salonika, Greece, bequeathes manuscripts of all his 
works to the Library of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, August, 1934. 

FLatau, Sotomon, W. Hampstead, England, bequeathes £1,000 to 
such charitable institution or institutions as his wife may select, and 
the residue of his property to his wife for life with remainder to his son, 
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whom failing, among other gifts, £10,000 to such charitable institution 
or institutions as his trustees may select, February, 1935. 

GINSBERG, ASHER, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, bequeathes 
£2,000 to South African Zionist Federation; £400 each to five Jewish, 
and £2,000 to non-Jewish, charities, July, 1934. 

HartToceEnsis, J. MENco, Amsterdam, Netherlands, bequeathes 10,000 
guilders for Jewish asylum for insane, and 5,000 guilders for the institute 
for feeble-minded children at Apeldoom, October, 1934. 

Jacoss, JoserH H., London, England, donates to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, fund for installation of two hundred kilovolt X-Ray therapy 
apparatus in the Radiological Department, in honor of His Majesty’s 
Silver Jubilee, May, 1935 

JAFFE, JoHN, London, England, bequeathes to Institut de France, 
approximately 500,000,000 francs, June, 1935. 

KREMENETZKY, JOHANN, Vienna, Austria, bequeathes over 134,000 
shillings for Jewish National Fund, Jewish Foundation Fund, Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, the Vienna Jewish Community, and other 
charitable purposes, October, 1934. 

KUMMEL, MARGUERITE VON (German Converted Jewess), Tel Aviv, 
Palestine, bequeathes estate to Jews, July 4, 1934 

Louis, Louis ALEXANDER, London, England, estate gross value 

£12,710, bequeathes residue of property, subject to life interests, in 
equal shares, to the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum, West Norwood; 
Society for Relieving the Aged and Needy of the Jewish Faith; and the 
Institution for the Relief of Indigent Blind of the Jewish Persuasion, 
March, 1935. 
_ MEYERSTEIN, E. W., , England, donates £5,000 to New Queen 
Victoria Cottage Hospital, Tonbridge, Kent, to be opened free of debt, 
October, 1934; donates to Middlesex Hospital, £50,000 for endowment 
of new radio-therapy department, May 29, 1935. 

Morat, Kurt, Istanbul, Turkey, donates library on dentistry of 1100 
volumes, to ‘Hebrew University Library in Jerusalem, in memory of 
Professor Hans Moral, July 15, 1934. 

MuscuxatT, S. M., Riga, Latvia, bequeathes $10,000 for Jewish 
welfare work, October, 1934; bequeathes $50,000 for work in Palestine, 
March 28, 1935. 

MYER, SipnNey, Melbourne, Australia, bequeathes one-tenth of 
estate of £923,312 for establishment of a ‘“‘Sidney Myer Charitable 
Fund,” April 5, 1935. 

NEUFELD, CAROLINE, Warsaw, Poland, bequeathes 100,000 zlotys 
for Jewish institutions, of which 60,000 will go to Palestinian organiza- 
tions and 40,000 to institutions in Poland, November, 1934. 

NEuMANN, Lupwic, London, England, bequeathes £5,000 for dis- 
tribution among such charities as executors may select and £1,000 to 
the West End Hospital for Nervous Diseases, December, 1934. 

NEwman, SoLoMON GABRIEL, London, England, bequeathes, upon 
death of wife, one-third of ultimate residue, subject to a life interest, 
to the Home for Aged Jews, and one-third, to the Cinematograph Trades 
Benevolent Society, February, 1935. : 

_ Norman, Leopotp, Marylebone, England, bequeathes after life 
interest to wife, £4,300 to Jewish organizations, and the ultimate 
residue to eight others, May, 1935. 
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PRZYTEK, NATHAN London, England, estate of £12,886, bequeathes 
half of subject . . . to be divided between the London Hospital, the Home 
and Hospital for Jewish Incurables and the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan 
Asylum, and the other half to ray inekieend for twenty-one years and be 
divided similarly, November, 1 

Sassoon, Mrs. MEYER, ene ed England, donates £2,000 to fund 
for rebuilding of the St. Georges’ Hospital, November, 1934; donates 
£10,000 toward rebuilding and endowment fund of the new St, Georges’ 
Hospital, March, 1935. 

SCHOCKEN, SALMAN, Tel Aviv, Palestine, establishes a Bialik prize 
of £300 per annum for Hebrew authors or poets writing compositions 
on Jewish thought or research, August 1, 1934; donates large part of 
estate near Berlin, for establishment of a camping house for Jewish 
hikers, August 16, 1934; donates $10,000 to fund being raised for 
Rothschild Colony, December, 1934. 

SEBAG-MONTEFIORE, ARTHUR, London, England, bequeathes £5,000 
‘to his wife at her absolute discretion to distribute two-thirds to Jewish, 
and one-third to non-Jewish charities, May, 1935. 

SEBAG-MONTEFIORE, OWEN CerEciLt, London, England, bequeathes 
£1,000 each to the Jewish Board of Guardians and the Sefardi Charities; 
£175 to three other charities and ultimate remainder as to three- fourths 
thereof of residue to the Jewish Board of Guardians and one-fourth 
to the Sefardi Charities, June, 1935. 

Siew, Mrs. HELENA, Beaconsfield, Kimberly, South Africa, bequeathes 
nearly £10,000 for charitable and other institutions, of which £3,000 
is to establish bursaries for deserving scholars in educational institutions 
in Palestine, March, 1935. 

SoLomons, JoHN Henry, London England, estate £49,017; subject 
to specific bequests, bequeathes the ultimate residue to be divided 
equally among eleven institutions, January 4, 1935. 

SoLow, SAMUEL, now Tel Aviv, Palestine, formerly New York City, 
donates $15,000 for establishment of a students’ home in Jerusalem 
for Hebrew University students, December 31, 1934. 

TITELMAN, JOSEPH Maier, Warsaw, Poland, donates valuable site to 
the Municipality, required for street project, April, 1935, 


NECROLOGY 
UNITED STATES 


ABRAHAMS, ROBERT, physician, professor of physical diagnosis, New 
York City, at Pass-a- -Grille, Fla., aged 74, March 2, 1935. 

ABRAMSON, IVAN, author, publisher, film producer, New York City, 
aged 65, September 15, 1934, 

ADLER, Jacos L,, retired newspaper and advertising executive, San 
Francisco, Gals aged 62, July, 1934. 

ALTHEIMER, Mrs. MATHILDA, poetess, Chicago, Ill,, aged 92, March 
16, 1935. 

'ANFENGER, Louis E., communal worker, St, Louis, Mo., aged 66, 
July 25, 1934. 
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ARNSTEIN, Henry, chemist and engineer, communal worker, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., aged 49, July 24, 1934. 

ARONSBERG; EMANUEL, member of United States Legation in Latvia, 
noted linguist, New York City, at Riga, Latvia, aged 49, March 6, 1935. 

Aronson, RatpH Harris, manufacturer, captain of ordnance in 
World War, Summit, N. J., aged 46, February 27, 1935. 

AUGENBLICK, MEYER, broker, communal worker, Orange, N. J., at 
Jerusalem, Palestine, aged 59, February 28, 1935. 

Bacu, AARON J., bank director, Mayor, Deal, N. J., aged 79, Septem- 
ber 24, 1934. 

BAKER, Hyman ‘D., real estate, New York City, at Los Angeles, Cal., 
aged 73, December 26, 1934, 

BARASH, SoLoMoNn, communal worker, New York City, aged 78, 
September 17, 1934. 

BaRLow, ADOLPH, Civil War veteran, Detroit, Mich., aged 89, 
September, 1934. 

BauMAN, HyMAN, merchant, communal worker, New York City, 
aged 72, October 15, 1934. 

Breer, Mrs. SopH1A WALTER, communal leader and philanthropist, 
New York City, aged 90, January 16, 1935. 

BEILIs, MENDEL, central figure in famous ‘‘ritual murder”’ trial in 
Kiev, Russia, 1913, New York City, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., aged 
62, July ie 1934, 

BELSKY, IsRAEL H., cotton converter, communal worker and philan- 
thropist, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 62, December 11, 1934. 

ori SOLS merchant, former mayor, Ysleta, Tex., aged 66, May, 
1935. 

BERGER, Max, philanthropist, Middletown, N. Y., aged 61, June 
10, 1935. 

BERNSTEIN, JOosEPH E., merchant, banker, philanthropist, Jersey 
City, N. J., at Elberon, N. J., aged 69, October 11, 1934. 

BERNSTEIN, SAMUEL J., otolaryngologist, communal worker, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., at Los Angeles, Cal., April 2, 1935. 

BIELEY, SOLOMON, representative of Yiddish newspapers in Western 
States, Dover, N. J., aged 80, July 22, 1934. 

‘ BLANK, LEon, Yiddish actor, New York City, aged 67, September 
, 1934. 

Buock, Louts, lawyer, author and authority on freemasonry, Daven- 
port, Ia., aged 65, June 3, 1935. 

BLUESTONE, JOSEPH I., Zionist leader, physician, educator, editor, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 75, November 2, 1934. 

Bium, Mrs. Berta, communal worker, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 73, 
November 23, 1934. 

BLUMBERG, HyMAN, merchant, Dothan, Ala., aged 65, October, 1934. 

BRANDEIS, WILLIAM, manufacturer and communal worker, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., aged 74, March 8, 1935 

BRrIcKNER, Mrs, PERLA ABRAHAMS, member of D.A.R., and of United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, New York City, August 20, 1934, 

BRobE, WILLIAM, pianist and composer of popular music, New York 
City, aged 82, June 29, 1935. 

BRONFIN, IsaporE D. , physician, authority on tuberculosis, Denver, 
Colo., aged. 47, July 31, 1934, 
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see aia Harry A., communal worker, Portland, Ore., aged 73, April 

Brown, Wi.iAM S., hotel keeper, philanthropic worker, New York 
City, at Deal, N. J., aged 39, August 26, 1934. i 
’ Cann, ALEXANDER, civil engineer, former member of Board of Edu- 
cation, communal worker, New Haven, Conn., at Short Beach, Branford, 
Conn., August 27, 1934. 

CAMPNER, SAMUEL, lawyer, former Mayor, New Haven, Conn., aged 
47, December 29, 1934. 

CAPLIN, STEPHEN, pioneer in card and paper industry, communal 
worker, New York City, at Paris, France, aged 74, June 2, 1935. 

Cerr, MarceL E., former judge, Superior Court, appointee of 
President to Federal Court, San Francisco, Cal., aged 57, June 20, 1935. 

CoBLENsS, LEon C., merchant, civicand philanthropic worker, Balti- 
more, Md., aged 64, October 31, 1934. 

earey Cuaim Doy (Hakohen), rabbi, Norwich, Conn., January 2, 


CoHEN, Harry L., advertising executive and philanthropist, New 
York City, aged 57, January 2, 1935. 

CoHEN, ROBERT I., SR., merchant, communal worker and philan- 
thropist, Galveston, ‘en aged 78, October 15, 1934. 

COHEN, SIMON L. B., civic worker and World War veteran, filden of 
Croix de Guerre and citation, and D.S.O., Cape May, N. J., aged 36, 
October 24, 1934. 

Coun, ABE, criminal lawyer, author and poet, Memphis, Tenn., 
aged 56, May +4, 1935. 

CUTLER, Yost, Yiddish humorist, cartoonist, creator of Yiddish 
Marionette Theatre, New York City, (in accident, near Minneapolis), 
aged 39, June 11, 1935. 

Datipansky, I. Leon, Yiddish journalist, Pleasantville, N. Y., at 
New York City, aged 68, May 8, 1935 

DALSIMER, SYLVAN, veteran shoe merchant and manufacturer, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., at Atlantic City, N. J., aged 92, March 14, 1935. 

DANZIG, NaTHAN, rabbi, Akron, Ohio, aged 80, November 13, 1934. 

Davinow, MYER, merchant, communal worker and philanthropist, 
Scranton, Pa. anit New York City, aged 62, October 8, 1934. 

Davis, Mrs. SIMON, communal worker, Seattle, ’Wash., aged 88, 
January 26, 1935. 

DERoy, "AARON, leading automobile dealer, philanthropic worker, ~ 
Detroit, Mich., near Hartsville, S. Car., aged 54, March 1, 1935. 

DILLon, ABRAHAM M. (ZucHOWITSKY), Yiddish poet, New York City, 
aged 52, October 3, 1934. 

EDELSON, Louis M., rabbi, Chicago, Ill., aged 59, September ae 
1934, 

EpErR, Mrs. SAMUEL, communal worker, Milwaukee, Wis., aged 39, 
February 26, 1935. 

EDINBURG, Harris, civic and communal worker, Worcester, Mass., 
aged 67, December 24, 1934, 

EISMAN, Max, manufacturer and communal worker, philanthropiet, 
Newark, N, Vex aged 77, March 20, 1935. 

ELBERT, HEmAN, merchant, communal worker, Seattle, Wash., aged 
74, October, 1934. 
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Exits, Kary, communal worker, Philadelphia, Pa., aged 55, Decem- 
ber 13, 1934. 

ELsAssER, MEYER, engineer, communal worker, Los Angeles, Cal., 
aged 68, January, 1935. E 

ERLANGER, CHARLES S., leading textile manufacturer, Elberon, 
N. J., aged 77, May 17, 1935. 

EsBerG, Mrs. MATHILDA, communal and civic leader, San Francisco, 
Cal., aged 84, July, 1934. é 

Faser, Maurice, rabbi, former regent of University of Texas, Tyler, 
Tex., aged 79, September 18, 1934. 

*FECHHEIMER, Mrs. Ciara R., communal leader, Milwaukee, Wis., 
May 23, 1934. 

FerpBacu, Henry L., Major, World War; 33d degree Mason, Chic- 
ago, Ill., aged 61, June 23, 1935. 

Feustman, Mosss, manufacturer, Philadelphia, Pa., aged 78, Decem- 
ber 15, 1934, 

Freustman, Mrs. Rose K., communal worker, Philadelphia, Pa., 
aged 74, May 4, 1935. 

FiscHEL, Mrs. Harry, communal worker, New York City, aged 72, 
January 3, 1935. 

FIsHBERG, Maurice, author, anthropologist, physician, New York 
City, aged 62, August 30, 1934. 

FRENKEL, EmIL, insurance broker, communal worker, New York City, 
aged 79, December 12, 1934. 

FRIEDBERG, Morris, communal and Zionist worker, Detroit, Mich., 
at Los Angeles, Cal., aged 51, July 1, 1934. 

FRIEDLANDER, JACOB M., former municipal official, Los Angeles, Cal., 
aged 44, August 12, 1934. 

FRIEDMAN, ANNIE (Mrs. SAMUEL), communal and educational 
worker, New York City, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., aged’ 59, August 
26, 1934. 

Frisco, Mrs. RutH CoHEN, communal and civic worker, San 
Antonio, Tex., aged 49, August 5, 1934. 

FROMENSON, ABRAHAM HayM, former editor, introduced English 
departments in Yiddish newspapers, public relations counsel, Zionist 
leader, New York City, aged 60, April 12, 1935. 

GOLDBAUM, JACOB SAMUEL, chemist, communal worker, Philadelphia, 
Pa., aged 46, November 5, 1934. : 

GOLDBERG, Harry M., former Deputy Attorney General, civic 
worker, New York City, aged 62, August 1, 1934. 

GOLDBERG, JEANETTE MIRIAM, communal worker, Secretary of 
a Chautanqua Society, Philadelphia, Pa., aged 60, February 28, 

GoLpMAN, Ben M., communal worker, Los Angeles, Cal., aged 45, 
March 20, 1935. ‘ 

GoxpsmitTH, Mrs. Dora, communal worker, Memphis, Tenn., aged 
79, November 29, 1934. 

GoopHarT, JAcoB P., lawyer, former official, member of Board of 
Education, New Haven, Conn., April 12, 1935. 


* Omitted from Vol. 36. 
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GoopmaNn, Max P., lawyer, communal worker, Cleveland, Ohio, aged 
62, September 18, 1934. 

Gorpon, Davin, dentist, Zionist worker, World War veteran, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, aged 43, January 26, 1935. 

Gorpon, EpxHRAIM M., communal and civic worker, Columbus, Ohio, 
aged 58, April 27, 1935. 

GOTTSCHALK, Louts FERDINAND, composer of light operas and motion 
mor ea conductor, Los Angeles, Cal,, aged 70, July 

GRAUSMAN, Puitie M., surgeon, president of medical advisory board 
and hospital director of surgery, Major in World War, New York City, 
aged 58, November 21, 1934. 

GREEN, Max, Hebrew scholar and physician, Philadelphia, Pa., 
aged 65, August 19, 1934. 

GREENBAUM, DANIEL, lawyer, member of Board of SacersOy of 
City Charities, Baltimore, Md., aged 87, December 13, 

GREENBAUM, Mark, motion picture theatre ee Cleveland, 
Ohio, aged 72, ‘August op 1934. 

GREENBERG, Mrs. REBECCA, communal worker, Columbus, Ohio, 
aged 65, October 6, 1934. 

GREENWALD, Mrs, ALIcE S., member of D.A.R., and of the Colonial 
Dames of the Eighteenth Century, formerly of Philadelphia, Pa., New 
York City, aged 64, April 13, 1935, 

GREENWALD, Louis, importer, Secret Service Department, World 
War, New York City, aged 53, July 12, 1934. 

GRUENING, RosE, head worker and founder of Grand Street Settle- 
Boab New York City, at Camp Moodna, Mountainville, N. Y., July 

1, 1934. 

GUINSBURG, NATHAN M,, insurance broker, Spanish-American War 
veteran, New York City, aged 59, May 1, 1935. 

GUINZBURG, RICHARD AARON, retired manufacturer and philanthro- 
pist, New York City, aged 72, January 28, 1935. 

Haun, Harry W., merchant, civic leader, Washington, D, C., aged 
55, December 8, 1934. 

HaRAwI1Tz, ABRAHAM, judge, Municipal Court, New York City, 
aged 56, May 24, 1935. 

Harris, Sam, ‘dean of local theatre operators, San Francisco, Cal., 
aged 60, November 26, 1934. 

Hart, L&Eo, master printer, Rochester, N. Y., aged 52, March 8, 1935. 
HEINEMAN, Davin E,, lawyer and civic leader, served in State Legis- 
lature, Detroit, Mich., at Boston, Mass., aged 69, February 21, 1935. ~ 

HErRsKovits, Mrs, SARAH, communal worker and philanthropist, 
New York City, aged 68, May 31, 1935. 

HirscH, ABEL, rabbi, New York City, March, 1935. 

HirscH, BENJAMIN WALTER, lawyer, communal worker, Memphis, 
Tenn., aged 78, May 20, 1935. 

Hirscu, GABRIEL, former rabbi of French Congregation, New York 
City, aged 84, January, 1935. 

HirscHMAN, HANNAH M., communal worker, Cincinnati, Ohio, aged 
76, March 10, 1935. 

HOFFMAN, ‘Mrs, BELLE BooKMAN, communal worker and philanth- 
ropist, New York City, aged 74, June 13, 1935. 
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JesHuRUN, GEORGE (GERSHON,) Hebrew scholar, Zionist leader, 
New York City, November 24, 1934. : 

Jonas, LEOPOLD, pioneer newspaper and book seller, New York City, 
at Pauling, N. Y., aged 82, September 7, 1934. 

Josre, THEODORE, civic and communal worker, Glen Cove, L. I., 
N. Y., aged 65, July 3, 1934. 

Juran, Max O., civic and communal worker, Houston, Tex., at 
Baltimore, Md., aged 37, December 2, 1934. 

Kaun, Mrs. BERTHA STEINBERG, communal worker, New York City, 
aged 56, February 28, 1935. 

Kaun, HENRY, communal worker, philanthropist, trustee of Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Ind., aged 74, August, 1934. 

Kaun, Morris Hirscu, physician, heart specialist, New York City, 
aged 45, July 13, 1934. 

Kapian, Mrs. B. Davin, Zionist and communa worker, and phi- 
lanthropist, New York City, aged 69, September 4, 1934. 

. KatzeENBERG, Lewis, Civil War veteran, Parkland, Pa., aged 90, 
May 6, 1935. 

KatTzowiTscH, ISRAEL Issar, Yiddish author, Zionist worker, New 
York City, aged 75, October 10, 1934. 

KauFMAN, Epwarp S., lawyer, descendant of aide of General Wash- 
ington, New York City, aged 78, September 24, 1934. 

KIND, FRANK, jeweler, civic and communal worker, and philanthro- 
pist, Philadelphia, Pa., aged 61, July 6, 1934. 

KLINGHOFFER, ISAAC, communal worker, Jersey City, N. J., aged 
62, December 22, 1934. 

KNIPE, JAY CLARENCE, physician, ophthalmologist, associate profes- 
sor at Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa., September 2, 1934. 

KLEIN, PHILIP, pioneer scenarist and film playwright and producer, 
World War veteran, Hollywood, Cal., aged 46, June 9, 1935. 

KoEN, JUSTINE BAUER (Mrs. JoE), communal worker, Austin, Tex., 
January 4, 1935. : 

KonsLer, Max J., communal leader, jurist, author, champion of 
Jewish rights, New York City, at Long Lake, N. Y., aged 63, July 24, 
1934. (See biographical sketch in this volume.) 

Koun, Morris, pioneer motion picture exhibitor, Manuet, N. Y., 
aged 71, February 20, 1935. 

KRIEGSHABER, VICTOR H., merchant, communal leader, Atlanta, Ga., 
aged 75, November 10, 1934. 

_  KURSHEEDT, SERENA, communal worker, member of Daughters of 
the American Revolution, White Plains, N. Y., aged 85, March 3, 1935. 
re ADOLPH, communal worker, Chicago, Ill., aged 67, January, 

LATEIMER, JOSEPH, Yiddish playwright, New York City, aged 82, 
February 23, 1935. 

Lavine, MAvrRIcEg, rabbi and hazzan, Mount Rainier, Md., aged 65, 
June 7, 1935. : 

LEAVITT, MICHAEL, veteran showman, formed theatre chains from 
coast to coast, co-organizer of Order of Elks, Miami, Fla., aged 92, 
June 25, 1935. 

LEIBOWITZ, SOLOMON, communal worker, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 65, 
December 8, 1934. 
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Levine, Z., Yiddish author, eta ti writer, New York City, aged 
58, January 22, 1935. 

Levy, BERNARD, merchant, civic worker, Elizabeth, N. J., aged 50, 
October 15, 1934. 

LEvy, Bert, cartoonist and caricaturist, Los Angeles, Cal., aged 63, 
August Se 1934. 

LEvy, Tsaac D., merchant, department store executive, New York 
City, at Deal, N. J aged 66, ‘September 9, 1934. 

Levy, SYLVAN, insurance expert, civic and communal worker, New 
York City, aged 64, November 19, 1934. 

LEWwINSON, BENNO, lawyer, founder of the New York County Law- 
yer’s Association, New York City, aged 80, February 16, 1935. 

LieBER, Mrs. Marie Louise, social worker, Philadelphia, Pa., aged 
79, November 25, 1934. 

Lirson, Benj. J., communal and educational worker, Minneapolis, 
Minn., aged 52, April 26, 1935. 

LIpMAN, SIGMUND, communal worker, Los Angeles, Cal., aged 62, 
December 20, 1934. 

Lippitt, S. HERMAN, physician and communal worker, Milwaukee, 
Wis., aged 48, December 7, 1934. 

Lit, Mrs. SaMuEL D., communal worker, Philadelphia, Pa., aged 68, 
March 24, 1935. 

Litrman, Morris, clothing merchant, and communal worker, New 
York City, aged 53, March 23, 1935. 

LIVERMORE, Oscar, merchant, communal worker, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., aged 73, November 13, 1934. 

Lore, CHARLOTTE, assistant professor of French, head of department 
fs New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., November 26, 
1934, 

Lors, HERMAN, retired industrialist, active for civic reform in Phila- 
delphia, Ventnor, N. J., aged 70, April 1, 1935 

Marcus, NATHAN, communal worker, New York City, aged 71, 
June 12, 1935. 

Marco.is, ABRAHAM, rabbi and educator, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 48, 
April 29, 1935, 

Marks, Joet M., attorney and hea Ae Hage United States prose- 
cutor, New York City, aged 68, May 7, 

Marks, Marcus M., former president sae of Manhattan, presi- 
dent of National Daylight Saving Association, philanthropic and com- 
munal leader, New York City, aged 76, August 26, 1934. 

Marks, SAMUEL, rabbi, San Antonio, Tex., aged 88, August 16, 1934. 
. Maver, Sopure, (Mrs. ApoipH H.), lawyer, New York City, aged 
77, January 27, 1935. 

Meitrcsaik, Mme. ANNIE, former contralto with Metropolitan Opera, 
New York City, aged 59, August 7, 1934. 

MEYERFELD, Morris, Jr., head of theatrical circuit for twenty- 
three years, San Francisco, Cal., aged 80, June 20, 1935. 

MaLerim, Louis, couturier, communal worker, New York City, at 
Paris, France, aged 55, August 18, 1934. 

MILLHAUSER, Isaac, veteran policeman, lieutenant police depart- 
ment, New York City, aged 71, September 29, 1934. 
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MoRGENSTERN, ALFRED L., deputy collector of internal revenue, 
former State assemblyman, former president of Alameda Chamber of 
Commerce, San Francisco, Cal., aged 61, July, 1934. 

NADLER, ALFRED GOLDSTEIN, dermatologist and communal worker, 
New Haven, Conn., aged 61, January 14, 1935. f 

Naon, SABETAI, leader of Sephardic community, Seattle, Wash., 
aged 58, May 31, 1935. a 

Natuan, Puitip WM., physician, orthopedist, specialist in arthritis, 
New York City, aged 63, April 20, 1935. 

NEwMaNn, HENRY, communal and civic worker, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at Sacandaga, N. Y., aged 71, August 4, 1934. 

NEWMAN, JUDA, pioneer settler and communal and civic leader, San 
Francisco, Cal., October, 1934. Abe, 

NoETHER, EMMy, mathematician, visiting professor at Bryn Mawr, 
(German refugee), Philadelphia, Pa., aged 52, April 14, 1935. 

Ocus, ADOLPH S., publisher, of New York Times, and Chattanooga 
Times, communal leader and philanthropist, New York City, at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., aged 77, April 8, 1935. (See biographical sketch in this 
volume.) 

_Ocus, LEE ALFRED, pioneer in motion picture industry, New York 
City, aged 54, June 21, 1935. : 

OPPENHEIMER, SIGMUND, newspaper compositor, labor leader, New 
York City, aged 74, September 2, 1934. 

OsErR, HENRY I., architect and engineer, served in World War in 
shipbuilding department, New York City, aged 71, March 20, 1935. 

PALLEY, SAMUEL, retired banker, communal worker, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
aged 71, November 16, 1934. = 

PARSHELSKY, ISAAC, builder, communal worker and philanthropist, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 58, March 18, 1935. 

PEARLMAN, Puivip, merchant, philanthropist, Pelham, N. Y. and 
New York City, aged 51, April 20, 1935. 

Pincus, Simon, Civil War veteran, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 90, Decem- 
ber 4, 1934. 

PorcHer, ExiAs H., lawyer, physician, public official, communal 
worker, Worcester, Mass., aged 53, August 28, 1934. 

PoLLak, JacoB B., rabbi and educator, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 44, 
August 20, 1934. 

PoLLock, Simon Oscar, lawyer, author, New York City, aged 66, 
November 1, 1934. 

PosNER, ABRAHAM, manufacturer, communal worker, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., aged 70, May 8, 1935. 

Prac, Mrs. Mary, educator, member of Board of Education, San 
Francisco, Cal., aged 89, March 18, 1935. 

; aor ebb: Mosss H., rabbi, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 81, November 

RauH, SAMUEL E., bank director, communal worker, Indianapolis, 
Ind., aged 88, February 1, 1935. 

ReEs, Mrs. RosE, communal and civic worker, Minneapolis Minn., 
aged 35, April 30, 1935. 

REINGOLD, Louis S., social worker, prison parole authority, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., aged 53, February 22, 1935. 
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Roprinsoun, Davin, physician, communal worker, New York City, 
aged 71, December 7, 1934. 

ROSENBAUM, Davin, rabbi, Chicago, Ill., aged 48, January 2, 1935. 

ROSENBERG, S. L. MILLARD, linguist, professor of Spanish at Uni- 
versity of California, author, member Spanish Academy of Madrid, 
Los Angeles, Cal., aged 65, July 18, 1934. 

ROSENTHAL, ALBERT M., Civic, communal and philanthropic leader, 
Indianapolis, Ind., at Cleveland, Ohio, aged 58, June 9, 1935. 

ROSENTHAL, Morivz, corporation lawyer, New York City, aged 68, 
November 12, 1934. 

ROTHSCHILD, Louts P., merchant and communal worker, Kansas 
City, Mo., aged 70, December 17, 1934. 

RuBIn, JAacos M., clothier, communal and philanthropic worker, New 
York City, aged 66, June 4, 1935. 

SACHS, SAMUEL, banker and philanthropist, New York City, aged 
83, March 2, 1935. 

SALIr, Harris, han estate, philanthropist, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 
69, November 26, 

SALOMON, es jm civic and philanthropic worker, Memphis, 
Tenn., June 12, 1935. 

SALOMON, SIDNEY, prominent department store executive, Cleveland, 
Ohio, aged 53, March 19, 1935. 

SAMUELS, A. BERTRAM, lawyer, civic worker, public official, New 
York City, aged 48, September 4, 1934 

ScHIER, PHILIP, communal worker and philanthropist, Kansas City, 
Mo., aged 71, April 30, 1935. 

ScHifF, BERNARD, Oriental art expert, New York City, aged 74, 
December 14, 1934. 

SCHIFFMANN, Henry, hotel and real estate operator, communal 
worker, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 91, May 10, 1935. 

SCHONBERG, Mrs. Mary G., communal and social worker, New 
York City, aged 45, April 15, 1935. 

SCHULMAN, ABRAM GUSTAV, painter and associate Professor of Art 
at College of the City of New York, New York City, at Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, aged 54, June 2, 1935. 

SCHWANENFELD, i £. rabbi, Harrisoriburg, Va., aged 56, December, 
1934, 

SEIDE, SoLomon, Civil War veteran, New York City, aged 90, August 
29, 1934. 

SELIGMAN, ALBERT J., retired banker and mine operator, member of 
territorial legislature of Montana, Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 76, April 13, 
1935. 

SHAPIRO; ALTER BEN, communal leader and philanthropist, New 
York City, aged 73, April 3, 1935. 

SHARFMAN, Hyman, rabbi, Boston, Mass., May 5, 1935. 

SHAW, Lous, real estate, communal worker, served in World War, 
Providence, R. i aged 54, August 29, 1934. 

SILVER, Harry, auctioneer, ex-fire chief, former Chief of Police in 
Manila, P. L, Spanish-American we veteran, Milwaukee, Wis., at 
Chicago, IIl., aged 58, January 7, 193 

SILVERMAN, Simon, hazzan, eearen Ohio, aged 62, October 6, 
1934, 
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Simon, FRANKLIN, merchant, pioneer in development of Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, aged 69, October 4, 1934. 

Smon, JoserH, Senator from Oregon, attorney, former Mayor of 
Portland, Ore., aged 84, February 14, 1935. 

SMOLENSKIN, Ozer, Yiddish poet and translator, Philadelphia, Pa., 
aged 72, October 7, 1934. 

Sonn, JOSEPH, musician, teacher, composer, and critic, New York 
City, aged 67, March 16, 1935. 

SoKkoLow, ALEXANDER T., lawyer, chief counsel for newspaper, Los 
Angeles, Cal., aged 43, July 26, 1934. 

Soxotsx1, Harris, realtor, communal and civic worker, New York 
City, at Monsey, N. Y., aged 86, December 2, 1934. 

SoLomon, SELIG, one time Mayor, AuSable, Mich., at Los Angeles, 
Cal., aged 88, February, 1935. - 

STEINFELD, Martua, (Mrs. Maurice), author and communal 

_worker, St. Louis, Mo., September 24, 1934. 

Strx, Lours M., wholesale merchant, Cincinnati, Ohio, at Brussels, 
Belgium, aged 69, July 6, 1934. 

Strauss,’ MARTIN, importer, communal worker, New York City, 
at Far Rockaway, N. Y., aged 67, February 3, 1935. 

STURMDORF, ARNOLD, gynecologist, author of medical works, New 
York City, aged 73, November 13, 1934. 

TIEGER, Pincus, authority on Hebrew language and bibliophile, 
Elizabeth, N. J., aged 65, November 16, 1934. 

TISHMAN, JULIUS, realtor and communal worker, New York City, 
at Miami, Fla., aged 71, January 9, 1935. t 

TRAITEL, BENJAMIN D., leader in structural marble industry, New 
York City, aged 85, June 10, 1935. 

TWERSKY, SOLOMON SAMUEL, Chassidic rabbi, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
aged 70, April 2, 1935. 

Utmann, Doris, specialist in photography, New York City, aged 
50, August 28, 1934. 

VESELL, MEYER, manufacturer, philanthropist, New York City, aged 
74, June 12, 1935. 

VLODINGER, NATHAN, restaurateur, philanthropist, New York City, 
aged 67, March 24, 1935. 

VOGELSTEIN, LupwicG, authority on metallurgy, philanthropist and 

‘communal leader, New York City, aged 63, September 24, 1934, 

WALTER, JOSEPHINE, physician, served in community camp during 
World War, New York City, aged 85, February 26, 1935. 

WASHER, BENJAMIN SELIG, lawyer, department store executive, 
newspaper publisher, and president life insurance company, Louisville, 
Ky., aged 54, February 5, 1935. 

WasHER, Nat M., communal worker, head of State Board of Educa- 
tion, San Antonio, Tex., aged 73, February, 1935. 

WEINBERG, Mrs. CELIA GROSBERG, communal worker, Boston, 
Mass., October 20, 1934. 

WEINSTEIN, Harris, physician, stomach specialist, New York City, 
aged 65, January 8, 1935. 

Weiss, HERMAN, lawyer, former assemblyman, New York City, 
aged 65, July 9, 1934. 
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Pe sess B., merchant, civic worker, Pittsburgh, Pa., aged 71, April 

WIESENFELD, BLANCHE FRIEDENWALD, civic worker, Baltimore, Md., 
March 8, 1935. 

Witey, Louis, business manager of New York Times, communal 
and civic worker, honorary degrees from many colleges and universi- 
ties, decorated by any foreign Governments, New York City, aged 
65, ‘March 20, 1935. 

WIMPFREIMER, CHARLES A., merchant and eae anes New York 
City.and Long Branch, N. J., aged 76, November 27, 

Wo Lr, ABRAHAM, manufacturer, communal worker, ee ak NGF 
aged 58, April 20, 1935. 

Woxr, Epwin, retired banker and manufacturer, educational and 
communal leader and philanthropist, Philadelphia, Pa., aged 80, Decem- 
ber 16, 1934. (See biographical sketch in this volume). 

Wo tr, Henry M., lawyer, art patron, active in promoting relations 
Pc an Japan and the United States, Chicago, Ill., aged 75, June 4, 

WotpertT, Louis, communal worker, Worcester, Mass., aged 71, 
August, 15, 1934. 

WormsER, LEo., leader in trade organization i ereky and optical 
industry, New York City, aged 75, December 8, 

WormseER, LEO FALk, lawyer, communal ied Chicago, Ill., aged 
50, August 9, 1934. 

WorMseEr, A. C., retired business man, civic worker and philanthro- 
pist, Kansas City, Mo., aged 78, October 13, 1934, 

ZAMETKIN, MICHAEL, labor and Socialist leader, Jamaica, N. Y.., 
aged 76, March 7, 1935. 

Ziv, Louis, lawyer, communal ‘worker, Chicago, Ill., aged 68, July 
1934, 

ZLOTNICKI, NIKODEN KORNGOLD, Polish patriot, journalist, editor 
and historian, Chicago, Ill., aged 75, May 28, 1935. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


ACKERHALT, NATHAN, member of Assembly of Representatives of 
Jewish Community, Berlin, Germany, August, 1934. 

Appa, ABRAM, communal leader and philanthropist, Alexandria,. 
Egypt, aged 77, January 16, 1935. 

ARONSON, SCHLOMA, Chief Rabbi, Te! Aviv, Palestine, aged 73, March, 
24, 1935. 

ASHKENAZY, SIMON, historian, author, diplomat, represented Poland! 
at Geneva from 1920-1923, former professor of history at Lemberg: 
University, professor of philosophy at Warsaw University, Warsaw,, 
Poland, aged 68, June 22, 1935. 

AvIAD, YEHIA, Chief Rabbi, Yemen, ag@ 65, November 18, 1934. 

AXELROD, RACHEL, actress, Bucharest, Roumania, aged 70, March 
28, 1935. 

BAERWALD, EDWARD, vice-chairman of Jewish Community, Frankfort 
a.M., Germany, July, 1934 
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BAMBERGER, GEORG, author, Berlin, Germany, February, 1934.* 

BARTH, CHARLES, watch manufacturer, philanthropist, active in field 
of child welfare, Geneva, Switzerland, aged 85, July, 1934. 

BAUMGARTEN, FERDINAND, international lawyer and member of the 
Hague Tribunal, Budapest, Hungary, aged 62, June 4, 1935. 

BAYER, ERICH, communal worker, Breslau, Germany, June, 1934.* 

BEN- ARIE, Max, Revisionist, Zionist worker, Palestine legionnaire, 
Capetown, Union of South Africa, March, 1935 

BENEDIKT, Mrs. ADELE, author and translator, Vienna, Austria, ict 
87, February 26, 1935. 

BENJAMIN, Mrs. FLORENCE, communal worker, awarded M.B. E. for 
Red Cross Work during World War, London, England, August 25, 1934. 

BENoz10, ELIE JACOB, communal worker, ’Salonika, Greece, aged 82, 
September, 1934. 

BERKELHAMMER, Wineeisc Zionist, theoretician, editor of Nowy 
Dzienntk, Krakow, Poland, aged 46, August 27, 1934. 

BERLINER, HENRYK, mathematician, manager of Polish State Insur- 
ance Department, Warsaw, Poland, at Carlsbad, Czechoslovakia, aged 
51, September, 1934. 

_ Bratik, Cuarm NAcHMAN, Hebrew poet laureate, Vienna, Austria, 
aged 61, July 4, 1934, 

BIGART, JACCUES, secretary general of Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
Paris, France, aged 78, August 6, 1934. 

Se Motsue, ‘rabbi, Krakow, (Galicia) Poland, aged 63, April 

BLOcH, B., pioneer of the East Rand, communal worker, Johannes- 
burg, Union of South Africa, July 31, 1934, 

Biocu, LAZAR, veteran of Franco- Prussian War 1870, Bieshein, 
Germany, aged 90, March, 1935. 5 

BLoc#, LIPPMANN, philanthropist, Breslau, Germany, June, 1934.* 

Biocu, Marus, head of government press department, author war 
manifesto issued by Emperor Franz Josef on eve of World War, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, aged 73, October 2, 1934. 
me S35 minister, Zionist, Glasgow, Scotland, aged 59, November 

BLUMENTHAL, NATHAN, theatrical manager, London, England, at 
Ostend, aged 63, July, 1934, 

BovaFFl, Lino, gynecologist, professor at University of Modena, 
Rome, Italy, February 19, 1935. 

BREUER, PINCHAs, rabbi, leader of ultra-Orthodox Jewish element, 
Vienna, Austria, aged 7AY, October 21, 1934. 

BYCHOYSKY, SCHNEUR ZALMAN, neurologist, author of over 100 books, 
Zionist and civic worker, Warsaw, Poland, aged 69, September 14, 1934. 

Caro, JOSEPH, professor, pedagogue, Frankfort a.M., Germany, 
April, 1934.* 

Catraul, HENRY, communal and educational worker, Cairo, Egypt, 
aged 42, March, 1935. 

Cazes, JACOB, communal and philanthropic leader, former member 
of Municipal Council, Salonika, Greece, aged 100, June, 1935. 
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CHAIKEN, EMANUEL, agronomist, Moscow, Soviet Russia, aged 68, 
April 16, 1935. 

CHajEs, SOL, Rican, biographer and scholar, Vienna, Austria, aged 
51, March 20, 1935. 

CHECHANOVER, Davip, Zionist and communal worker, London, 
England, aged 62, November 30, 1934. 

CHELOUCHE, JoserH EL1agu, pioneer, a co-founder of Tel Aviv, 
Palestine, aged 64, July, 1934. 

CoHEN, Lapy ALICE WALEY, communal worker, London, England, 
at Jerusalem, Palestine, January 24, 1935. 

CoHEN, Lapy ELiza HENRIETTA, communal worker, London, Eng- 
land, aged 77, March 20, 1935. 

COHEN, Mrs. Francis L., musician, Sydney, Australia, January, 1935. 

COHEN, JULIUS BEREND, author, inventor, Professor of organic chem- 
ea at Leeds University, Coniston, England, at Leeds, aged 76, June 

CoHEN, Mark, merchant, communal worker, Pretoria, Union of 
South Africa, aged 61, October 20, 1934. 

COHEN, MEvER, rabbi, Montreal, Canada, aged 65, September 2, 1934. 

ConEN, SAMUEL Isaac, doyen of Chief Rabbis of Greece, Serres, 
Greece, aged 78, June, 1935. 

Conn, Joun, rabbi, Breslau, Germany, January, 1934.* 

Coun, Oscar, former Under Secretary of Ministry of Justice, Zionist 
and communal worker, Berlin, Germany, at Geneva, Switzerland, aged 
66, October 31, 1934. 

COHNSTAEDT, LupwiG, author and scholar, commercial editor of 
Frankfurter Zeitung, held many decorations, Frankfort a.M., Germany, 
January, 1935. 

Da Fano, ALESSANDRO, ee erate Board of Rabbis of Italy, 
Milan, Italy, aged 88, April 15; 

Dartcn, ISAAC, actor, eae fe Yiddish theatre in Brazil, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, aged 50, August 24, 1934. 

DASHEVSKY, PINCHAS, Zionist, attempted to kill Peter Krushevan, 
Kishinev pogrom agitator, (1903), , soviet Russia, July, 1934. 

Davip, FERNAND, member of Chamber of Deputies, Senator and mem- 
ber of several cabinets, Paris, France, aged 66, January 17, 1935. 

DE BiERE, ARNOLD, magician and famous illusionist, London, Eng- 
land, aged 56, August 6, 1934. 

Dr F RECE, SIR WALTER, former Member of Parliament, served with 
Ministry of Pension in World War, London, England, at Monte Carlo, 
France, January 7, 1935. 

DE Groot, Mavritz, painter, Amsterdam, Holland, seed 56, Janu- 
ary 4,1935. - 

DELA PENHA, ISAAC, rabbi, Montreal, Canada, aged 69, April 16, 1935. 

DOERNBERGER, Max, alderman, chairman of Jewish Community, 
Dortmund, Germany, July, 1934 

DOVGALEVSKY, VALERIAN, diplomat, former Soviet Ambassador to 
Japan and to France, Paris, F rance, aged 49, July, 1934. 

Duxas, PAUL, musical composer, Paris, France, aged 69, May, 1935. 
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Epwarps, WILLIAM LEvaAsoN, first Jewish mayor, communal worker 
and philanthropist, Gloucester, England, April 8, 1935. 

ENGEL, FRITZ, communal worker, author and poet, Berlin, Germany, 
aged 68, February 5, 1935. 

ENGEL, SCHMUEL, ‘‘Wonder Rabbi of Radomysle,”’ Kaschau, Czecho- 
slovakia, aged 80, February 22, 1935. . 

Enoca, Oscar, publisher, Hamburg, Germany, aged 75, July, 1934. 

FasiAn, Dora, doctor of philosophy, one time secretary of Socialist 
member of Reichstag, (refugee) London, England, aged 35, April 
4, 1935. 

Fajyans, Davin, Chief Rabbi, Mizrahi Zionist, Bialystok, Poland, 
aged 78, March 8, 1935. 

FAUBERGHER, Rapuw I., Zionist, communal leader, initiator of model 
cae “Hanoar Hazioni,’’ Bucharest, Roumania, aged 63, September, 
17, 1934. 

FEILCHENFELD, BERNHARDT, communal leader, Cologne, Germany, 
aged 76, September 7, 1934. P 

FEINKIND, MoIsHE, editor and author, member of Municipal Council, 
Petrokoy, Poland, aged 71, June 4, 1934. 

FINBURGH, SAMUEL, J. P., alderman, communal worker, Manchester, 
England, aged 69, April 26, 1935. 

FiscHER, ALEX, humorist, author, Officer of Legion of Honor, Paris, 
France, aged 54, April, 1935. 

FISCHER, SAMUEL, publisher, owner of Verlag Fischer, Berlin, Ger- 
many, aged 75, October 15, 1934. 
hee ee Davip, communal worker, Dundee, Scotland, aged 61, July 

FLASCHNER, MARTIN, lawyer, advisor to Union of Bavarian Jewish 
Communities, Munich, Germany, March, 1934.* 

E en Raout H., former High Sheriff, Kent, England, aged 78, May 

FRANKLIN, Mrs. ARTHUR E., communal and educational worker, 
London, England, aged 72, May 12, 1935. 

FRIEDMAN, Marait, Austria Jewish fencing champion, at London, 
England, aged 35, July 23, 1934. 

FromM, NAPHTALI, member Council of Preussischer Landesverband, 
Frankfort a.M., Germany, January, 1934.* 

Fromson, ELI, communal worker, Victoria, British Columbia, aged 
51, July, 1934. 

Fucus, LAzAr, mathematician, editor of Folksblait, Lodz, Poland, 
aged 43, January 30, 1935. 

Ga.imipi, Victor, colonel, physician, author, communal leader, 
deputy Grand Master of the Turkish Masonry, Inspector General of 
sanitary services of the Navy, served in World War, Istanbul, Turkey, 
aged 69, September 24, 1934. 

GLASER, GusTAV, social worker, Buenos Aires, Argentina, aged 72, 
March, 1935. 

GLotz, Gustav, historian, expert on ancient Greece, professor at the 
Sorbonne, member of French Academy, Paris, France, May, 1935. 
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GOLDMANN, FELIx, rabbi, author, communal leader, Leipzig, Ger- 
many, aged 52, October 8, 1934, 

GoLpscumipT, Emi, scholar, an Administrator during War, of Shaare 
Zedek Hospital, Jerusalem; member of Board of Jewish Religious Union 
of Frankfort a.M., at Berlin, Germany, aged 66, January, 1935. 

GOLDscHMIpDT, LEopoLp, Chief Rabbi, Prossnitz, Czechoslovakia, 
February, 1935. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, ROBERT, inventor and scientist, Brussels, Belgium, at 
Nice, France, aged 57, May 30, 1935. 

Go.Loms, Hirscu Nissan, author and teacher, Wilna, Poland, aged 81, 
September 8, 1934, 

Gorpon, Jacos, rabbi and author, Toronto, Canada, aged 58, Novem- 
ber 25, 1934, 

GORDON, RAPHAEL, rabbi, author, Wasilkow (near Bialystok), Poland, 
aged 95, April 3, 1935. 

Go.psTeEIn, S. A., rabbi, communal worker, Auckland, New Zealand, 
aged 82, May 29, 1935. 

Grein, JAcK Tuomas, former British Consul in Liberia, dean of 
dramatic critics, London, England, aged 72, June 24, 1935. 

GROSSER, PAUL, professor, child specialist, Frankfort a.M., Germany, 
February, 1934.* 

GueEz, Yousser, Grand Rabbi, awarded Cross of Legion of Honor; 
Commander of the Nichan Iftikhar, Chevalier of Piux IX, Tunis, 
Tunisia, aged 75, September, 1934. 

Gutrman, Moritz von, Baron, Coal King, Vienna, Austria, aged 62, 
July 20, 1934, 

UTIMAN, SAMUEL WoLr, Chief Rabbi and author, Lwow, Poland, 
aged 71, February 20, 1935. 
Ae pias i GeorG, philanthropist, Berlin, Germany, November, 
1933. 

HaALBeRSTAMM, AriA Leis, rabbi, Nowyzacz (E. Galicia), Poland, 
aged 85, February 27, 1935. 

HAMBURGER, J., advocate, communal leader, substitute professor of 
Roman Law at University of Utrecht, Knighted, Utrecht, Netherlands, 
February, 1935. : 

HAmBurGEeR, NAPHTALIE, deputy to Prussian Landesverband of 
Jewish Communities, Berlin, Germany, June, 1934.* 

Harris, BARON, communal worker, Manchester, England, aged 61, 
July 19, 1934. 

Harris, Mrs. Fevix, Zionist, Hadassah member, Montreal, Canada, 
July 8, 1934. 

Harris, JOHN RAPHAEL, Zionist, Master at Biram School, London, 
England, at Haifa, Palestine, aged 24, June 24, 1935. 

HEIDENRICH, , conductor of State Opera, Berlin, Germany, 
(suicide), July, 1934. 

Heiser, Mrs. Jutta, communal worker, London, England, aged 76, 
July 5, 1934. 

HenocusBErG, ALFrep I. (Jutius), “Grand Old Man” of Commerce, 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, aged 88, July, 1934. 
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HeErz0G, JoEL Lets, rabbi, leader of the Orthodox Jewish Communi- 
ties, Paris France, aged 69, October 4, 1934. 

HILDESHEIMER, MEIER, communal leader, rabbi, director of Rab- 
binical Seminary, Berlin, Germany, aged 70, July 22, 1934. 

HINRICHSEN, RICHARD, judge, Hamburg, Germany, January, 1934.* 

HirscuFELp, MaGnus, author and psychologist, organizer of the 
Institute of Sexual Reform in Berlin (later Magnus Hirschfeld Institute), 
Berlin, Germany, (in exile at Nice, France), aged 67, May 15, 1935. 

HirsHFELD, JAcos, former Master of Polish National Opera, Warsaw, 
Poland, aged 64, November, 1934. 

Isaacs, HARRIS, minister, communal and educational worker, received 
Silver Siege Medal and citation in South African War, Kalk Bay, Union 
ofjSouth Africa, aged 75, May 19, 1935. 

TsRAELS, ISAAC, painter and portraitist, The Hague, Netherlands, 
aged 69, October 7, 1934. 

Jacos, LIONEL, communal worker, London, England, aged 76, Sep- 
tember 11, 1934. 

Jacoss, Cyrit H., civic worker, London, England, aged 43, September 
4, 1934. 

Jacopson, Victor, Zionist leader, member of World Zionist Execu- 
tive, Berne, Switzerland, aged 65, August 23, 1934. 

JALMIDI, VICTOR, Chief Medical Officer of Turkish fleet, awarded 
several decorations, Istanbul, Turkey, aged 70, October 11, 1934, 

JoEL, Kart, professor philosophy at University, author, Basle, 
Switzerland, aged 70, July 29, 1934. 

JOSEPHSOHN, RAPHAEL, lawyer, president Jewish Community, Pots- 
dam, Germany, March, 1934 

KALIScH, SOLOMON, lawyer, member of board of religious liberal 
society of Jewish Community, Breslau, Germany, April, 1934.* 

KALMANOWSKEY, ISAIAH, architect, communal worker in Russia, 
London, England, September 28, 1934 

KANANACK, WILLIAM, rabbi, Jerusalem, Palestine, June 24, 1935. 

KANITZ, GEZA, merchant and expert duelist, Budapest, "Hungary, 
aged 71, January, 1935. 

KARLIN, MicHAEL, diamond merchant and communal worker, Ant- 
werp, Belgium, August, 1934, 

KARLINSKY, BEN, author and translator, editor of the Moment, 
Warsaw, Poland, aged 49, March 17, 1935. 

KASSELL, Davin, author, Warsaw, Poland, aged 54, May 12, 1935. 

KASTELIANSEY, KASTELIAN, Zionist, leader in citrus industry, Tel 
Aviv, Palestine, aged 54, November 1 1934. 

Katz, BENZION, Chief Rabbi, Czernowitz, Roumania, at Vienna, 
Austria, aged.45, November, 1934. 

KiIRSCHEN, SADI, lawyer, defended Nurse Cavell during trial by 
German Military Tribunal, decorated by Belgian Government, Brussels, 
Belgium, November, 1 

KisHINOvskKy, ADOLF, author and journalist, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
aged 45, February 6, 1935. 
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KLEIN, , former Manager of Jewish Hospital, first Docent at 
the University, Warsaw, Poland, September, 1934. 

Kein, Davin, Hazzan-Minister, and communal worker, Bayswater, 
Paddington, England, aged 60, October 5, 1934. 

Koun, INpDRIcH, communal leader, Praha, Czechoslovakia, aged 61, 
March 13, 1935. 

KREMNETZKY, JOHANN, Zionist leader, scientist, inventor of electrical 
devices, Vienna, Austria, aged 85, October 25, 1934. 

KROPMAN, SAMUEL M., dental surgeon, Zionist and communal worker; 
Manchester, England, aged 50, August 26, 1934. 
Tey ae Mrs. JESSIE, author, Vienna, Austria, aged 85, September, 

4, 

mae ALFRED, philologist, Vienna, Austria, aged 85, March 31, 

LANDAU, EUGEN, philanthropic and communal leader, president of 
Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden, Spanish Consul in Germany, Vice- 
president Keren Hayesod, Berlin, Germany, aged 83, February 20, 1935. 

LANDAU, Ignace, communal leader, member of Jewish Agency, advo- 
cate for recognition of Yiddish language, Kracow, Poland, aged 64, 
July 21, 1934. 

LANDAUER, MENDEL, Chassidic rabbi of Zwircie, former rabbi in 
Detroit, Mich., Warsaw, Poland, aged 73, March 13, 1935. 

LEDERMANN, Max, World War Ace, Berlin, Germany, February, 1935. 

LENEL, OTTO, jurist, authority on international jurisprudence, Frei- 
burg, Germany, aged 86, February 13, 1935. 

LENHOFF, RUDOLF, professor of medicine, Berlin, Germany, Decem- 
ber, 1933.* \ 

LESSER, CHARLES, Lieutenant, World War veteran, Montreal, Can- 
ada, aged 56, July 20, 1934. 

Levi, BETTINO, Zionist, active in German Jewish refugee work, 
member of Uganda Commission, Milan, Italy, aged 68, April 4, 1935. 

Levi, Isaac RAPHAEL, communal worker, Swansea, England, aged 
69, August 2, 1934. 

LEVIN, SHMARYA, Zionist leader, author and scholar, deputy to the 
Duma (1906), Haifa, Palestine, aged 68, June 9, 1935. 

Levy, ALFRED, rabbi, Bonn, Germany; February, 1934.* 

Levy, Mrs. ELLeEn, social worker, London, England, aged 86, July 
22, 1934. 

Levy, HeErtnricH, president of Israelite Tempelverband, Hamburg 
Germany, December, 1933.* 

Levy, Jacos, philanthropic worker, Glehn (near Dusseldorf), Ger- 
many, February, 1935 
Heer vias! HrrscH HENocH, rabbi, Bendin, Poland, aged 64, February 

LEwIn, JuLius, author and journalist, Berlin, Germany (refugee). 
Brussels, Belgium, aged 72, February, 1935. 

LIEBERMANN, Max, dean of German artists, former head of Prussian 
Academy of Arts, awarded Medal of Prussia, Berlin, Germany, aged 87, 
February 8, 1935. 
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LIPMAN, ARMAND, author, and officer of French Legion, Versailles, 
France, aged 76, February 13, 1935. 

LiprpowiTz, JAcoB, supporter of Fascism, publisher and editor of 
Neues Wiener Journal, (suicide), Vienna, Austria, aged 69, July 4, 1934. 

Looruit, Srmon, Knight, communal worker, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands, aged 75, June, 1935. 

Lousapa, CLAUDE, communal worker, World War veteran, London, 
England, aged 56, August 28, 1934. 

LOWENTHAL, Louis, physician, medical officer of Jewish Home for 
Incurables, Bogner-Regis, Sussex, England, aged 58, August, 14, 1934. 

Lucas, Mrs. Henry, author and poetess, communal worker, London, 
England, aged 83, March 25, 1935. 

Lukes, Mrs. JESSIE, communal worker, Whitley Bay, England, 
aged 51, August 8, 1934. - 7 

Luriz, LEon, communal worker, Talmudic scholar, Port Elizabeth, 
Union of South Africa, aged 70, April, 1935. 

Lyon, JACQUES, lawyer, communal worker, World War veteran, 
Paris, France, December 14, 1934. 

Lyons, E. E., pioneer in film industry, member of town councils of 
Hove and Brighton, Brighton, England, August, 1934, 

Marcuse, O1To, physician, served in Canadian Army Medical Corps, 
Montreal, Canada, aged 47, July 4, 1934. 

Marcusson, JuLius, professor, state official, Berlin, Germany, 
February, 1934.* : 

Marks, Mrs. BERTHA, communal worker, Pretoria, Union of South 
‘Africa at Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, aged 72, October 28, 
1934, 

May, JACQUES, communal leader, president of Jewish Consistory, 
Brussels, Belgium, aged 70, May 15, 1935. 

May, Pau, former Minister to Mexico, Tokyo, London, Sweden, 
Ambassador from Belgium, at Washington, D. C., aged 62, July 30, 1934, 

MELTZER, RosA POMERANTZ, member of Sejm, Zionist, Lwow, Poland, 
aged 55, October 20, 1934. 

MENDELSSOHN, FRANZ VON, banker, philanthropist, Captain of 
Prussian Cavalry, many decorations, Berlin, Germany, at Paris, France, 
aged 70, June 12, 1935. 

MEsSCHELSOHN, Max, lawyer, co-founder of Central Union of German 
Citizen of Jewish Faith, Berlin, Germany, December, 1933.* 

MessinGc, Max, communal worker, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 
July, 1934, 

MICHAELS, CLARENCE, communal worker, Montreal, Canada, aged 
47, December 3, 1934. : 

MituKowsky, NATHAN, rabbi, Zionist orator, Lodz, Poland, at ° 
Jerusalem, Palestine, aged 45, February 4, 1935. 

MisHcon, ARNOLD, minister, scholar, authority on Jewish liturgy, 
Brixton, England, aged 55, June 1, 1935. 

Mo nar, GEzA, author, professor at Musical Hochschule and instruc- 
tor at University, Budapest, Hungary, aged 64, October, 1934. 
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Monsetis1, Maurice, communal worker, noted Mountaineer, Milan, 
Italy, aged 54, August 10, 1934. 

Moszkowsx1, ALEXANDER, humorist, author, journalist, philosopher 
and playwright, Berlin, Germany, aged 83, September 28, 1934. 

Moti, Frrepa, aided in concealing insurgents in insurrection of 
1863, Gostonin, Poland, aged f07, May 13, 1935. 

MUusam, Ericu, poet, dramatist, publicist, Munich, Germany 
(suicide), July, 1934. 

MUuENz, Sicmunp, dean of writers and essayists, Vienna, Austria, at 
Budapest, Hungary, aged 75, September 12, 1934. 

Muscuxat, S. M., Zionist worker and philanthropist, Riga, Latvia, 
aged 57, October 28, 1934. 

Myer, Sipney, philanthropist, Melbourne, Australia, aged 58, 
September, 1934. 

NEUMANN, Cart, professor of art history at Heidelberg University, 
author, Frankfort a.M., aged 74, October 12, 1934, 

NEUMANN, Lupwic, merchant, and owner of race horses, London, 
England, at Le Touquet, France, aged 75, August 14, 1934. 

Niccopem1, Dario, playwright and producer, Rome, Italy, aged 64, 
September 24, 1934. 

Nrwzowitscu, Aron, author, chess champion, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
aged 48, March 19, 1935, 

ONDERWYZzER, ALi Samson, Chief Rabbi, officer of the Order of 
Orange-Nassau, Amsterdam, Netherlands, aged 72, November 17, 1934. 

OPPENHEIM, , merchant, Taunus (near Frankfurt), Germany, 
(murdered), June 30, 1934. 

OTTOLENGHI, SALVATORE, physician, savant, criminologist, founder of 
the School for Scientific Police Education), Rome, Italy, aged 73, 
July 3, 1934. 

Perutz, ALFRED, department of dermatology, chief physician of 
Franz-Josef Hospital, Vienna, Austria, August, 1934. 

PetscHEeK, IGNAtTZ, industrialist, Prageu, Czechoslovakia, aged 77, 
February, 1934.* 

PerscHek, Orzo, industrialist, Vienna, Austria, July 2, 1934. 

rea GUILLO, poet and critic, Trieste, Italy, aged 72, March 12, 
1935. 

Pincus, THEODOR, vice-president of Jewish Hospital, Berlin, Germany, 
March, 1934.* 

Prinero, Sir ArtHUR WING, dramatist, London, England, aged 79, 
November 23, 1934. 

Pinkus, Max, industrialist, philanthropist, Neustadt, O. S., Germany, 
June, 1934.* 

PLATO, RAPHAEL, communal worker, Basle, Switzerland, aged 76, 
May, 1935. 

Poritzky, Jacogp ExiAs, dramatist and author, Berlin, Germany, 
aged 59, February 6, 1935. 

Prins, BENJAMIN, artist, exhibited in many European cities, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands, aged 74, October, 1934, 
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Proust, ROBERT, surgeon, author, World War veteran, Paris, France, 
aged 62, June le 1935. 

RABINOWICz, ’ JEHOSHUA OsHER, Borisower rabbi, Warsaw, Poland, 
aged 70, March 13, 1935. 

ROSEFIELD, ADOLPH Harris, communal worker, Dublin, Ireland, 
September 24, 1934. 

ROSENBAUM, Samson, former Minister of Jewish affairs in Lithuania 
and recent Consul General of Lithuania in Palestine, holder of Lithu- 
: are pase of Prince Gedimin, Tel Aviv, Palestine, aged 75, December 

ROSENFELD, GEORG, professor of medicine, Breslau, Germany, Janu- 
ary, 1934.* 
ee bees MENDEL, rabbi, Dubno, Poland, aged 109, September 

ROSSDALE, JAMES, communal worker, London, England, aged 74, 
August 29, 1934. 

ROTHSCHILD, BARONESS ADELAIDE DE, social and philanthropic 
worker, Paris, France, aged 82, June 22, 1935. 

ROTHSCHILD, Baron EDMOND DE, art ‘collector, philanthropist, Paris, 
France, aged 89, November 2, 1934. 

ROTHSCHILD, Lapy EMMA Louisa, communal worker, London, 
England, aged 91, January 7, 1935. 

Rowinsk1, Davin, rabbi, Pinsk, Poland, aged 70, May 13, 1935. 

RUBSTEIN, BEN Zion, scholar, head of Jewish State Museum, Moscow, 
Soviet Russia, aged 52, July 30, 1934. 

SACERDOTI, ANGELO, Grand ‘Rabbi and communal leader, chaplain to 
Italian Forces in World War, awarded Croce di Guerra, Rome, Italy, 
aged 49, February 19, 1935. 

SALMON, ALFRED, communal worker, (Coventry), Birmingham, 
England, aged 66, August, 1934. 

SALUS, GOTTLIEB, authority on hygiene, professor bacteriology, 
Prague University, Prague, Czechoslovakia, aged 72, September, 1934. 

SAMUEL, SAMUEL, dean of Parliament, merchant, banker and philan- 
thropist, Associate Commander of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Pas of the city of London, London, England, aged 79, October 

. 4, 

SANDELSON, Y. M., rabbi, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, aged 75, 
April 12, 1935. : 

; ey JoOsEPH, pioneer settler, Jerusalem, Palestine, aged 66, March 

SAVoIR, ALFRED (POZNANSKY), dramatist and playwright, Paris, 
France, aged 51, July, 1934. 

SCHALIT, Mark, communal worker and philanthropist, London, 
England, aged 62, February 23, 1935. 

SCHEFTELOWITZ, Isipor, rabbi, scholar of Indian and Iranian philol- 
ogy, and of comparative history of religions, Oxford, England, (refugee 
from Germany), aged 59, December 18, 1934. 

SCHENIRER, Mrs. SARAH, educator, founder of the Beth Jacob Aguda 
system of schools, Krakow, Poland, aged 51, March 3, 1935. 


* Omitt6d from Vol. 36. 
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SCHMAHMANN, JEANNOT, communal worker, twice appointed deputy- 
mayor and served as Mayor, Middelburg, (Transvaal) Union of South 
Africa, January 3, 1935. 

SHELOvskY, I. W. (DIONEE), journalist, London, England, aged 80, 
February 28, 1935. 

SILBERBERG, ALBERT, former president of Jewish horticultural school, 
Ahlem, Germany, May, 1934.* 

SIMONIS, Henry, lawyer, member of Royal Society of Arts, and of 
Jewish Historical Society, London, England, aged 55, July 25, 1934. 

SPANJAARD, D., author and patron of arts, Borne, at The Hague, 
Netherlands, aged 72, May, 1935. 

SPITZER, Huco, Zionist and communal leader, Silver Cross with 
Crown; Cross of Knighthood of Franz Joseph Order; Order of White 
Eagle and St. Sava, Belgrade, Jugoslavia, aged 76, August, 1934. 

STEINKoPF, Max, Zionist, Consul to Western Canada from Czecho- 
slovakia, leader of Jewish Groups in Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada, 
aged 54, May 10, 1935. ; 

STERN, JOSEPH FREDERICK, Minister Emeritus, East London Syna- 
gogue, served as prison chaplain, communal leader, London, England, 
aged 69, July 1, 1934. 

STERNBERG, MAXIMILIAN, professor, physician, Vienna, Austria, 
aged 71, September 12, 1934. 

SzZABAD, ZEMACH, physician, author, ex-member of Polish Senate, 
communal leader, Wilno, Poland, aged 71, January 20, 1935. 

TAYLOR, JOSEPH, communal worker, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 
August 28, 1934. 

TRACHTENBERG, ISIDORE MENDEL, Talmudist, linguist, translator, 
London, England, aged 93, July 12, 1934. 

TriEtTscH, DAvipD, author, Zionist, economist, statistician, Jerusalem, 
Palestine, aged 65, January 31, 1935. 

ULustTEIN, Hans, newspaper publisher, and founder of firm ‘‘Ullstein 
Haus’’, Berlin, Germany, aged 76, May 15, 1935. 

Van DER Hem, S., communal worker, Kimberley, Union of South 
Africa, May, 1935. 

VINEBERG, ABRAHAM MosEs, financier, philanthropist, communal 
leader, Montreal, Canada, aged 58, May 27, 1935. 

WACHSTEIN, BERNHARD, historian, librarian of Jewish community, 
Vienna, Austria, aged 67, January 15, 1935. 

WASSERMANN, Oscar, banker and financier, Garmisch, Bavaria, Ger- 
many, aged 65, September 8, 1934. 

Woppis, Moses JAcos, journalist, schoolmaster and lecturer, London, 
England, aged 51, April 6, 1935. 

Wotr, Isser Ber, ‘Grand Old Man’’, communal leader and Zionist, 
——, Lithuania, aged 91, January, 1935. 

Wurm, MatuirpeE ApLER, author, Socialist, former member of 
Reichstag (refugee), London, England, aged 60, April 4, 1935. 

WYLIE, JULIAN, theatrical producer, London, England, aged 56, 
December 6, 1934. 


* Omitted from Vol. 36 





JEWISH NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES* 


*Indicates no reply was received. 


AGUDATH ISRAEL YOUTH COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Org. Sept., 1922. Orrice: 131 W! 86th, New York City. 
Twelfth Annual Convention, Oct. 20-21, 1934, New York City. 
Members, 1,300. 

Purpose: To unite Jewish youth in the spirit of the Torah, and in 
that spirit to solve the problems that confront Jewry in Palestine and 
in the ‘Diaspora. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Isaac Strahl, 170 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., 
P. Simonowitz, M. Bernstein, E. Friedman; Treas., M. Glick; Sec., 
Meyer Sanft; H. Plotzker. f 


' ALEPH ZADIK ALEPH-AMERICAN JEWISH ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION 


Org. 1933. Orrice: 2476 N. 41st, Milwaukee, Wis. 

First Annual Meeting, July 8-10, 1934, Washington, D. C 

Purpose: To study occupation of Jews in thirty-five American com- 
munities to determine the trend in handicrafts, professions and trades 
during the past decade, that Jewish youth may be directed toward 
more satisfactory fields of employment. 

Orricers: Chairman, Ernest Eisenberg, 2476 N. 41st, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Exec. Sec., Julius Bisno, Omaha, Neb.; and Harold Miller, 
Hollywood, Cal.: Lester Schreiberg, Cincinnati, O.; Arthur Gottesman, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Leo Cherne, N. Y. C. 


ALEPH ZADIK ALEPH (Junior B’NaAt B’RITH) 


Org. 1924. OrricE: 512 Omaha National Bank Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
Eleventh International Convention, July 8-10, 1934, Washington, 


ee 

Twelfth International Convention, July 7, 1935, Hollister, Mo. 

Chapters, 180. Members, 5,000; 8,000 alumni. 

Purpose: Recreational and leisure- time program providing for the 
mental, moral and perecal development of Jewish adolescents between 
the ages of 16 and 21. 

OFFICERS: Supreme Advisory Council: Pres., Sam Beber, Omaha, 
Neb.; Vice-Pres., Jacob J. Lieberman, Los Angeles, Cal., Joseph Her- 
bach, Philadelphia, Pa.; Treas., I. F. Goodman, Omaha, Neb.; Exec. 
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Sec., Julius Bisno, Omaha, Neb.; Asst. Exec. Sec., Max Baer, Omaha, 
Neb.: Chairman Exec. Comm., Philip Klutznick, Omaha, Neb.; and 
Leo Bearman, Memphis, Tenn. ; Alfred M. Cohen, Cincinnati, O.; 
Wilfred B. Feiga, Worcester, Mass. ; ; Simon J. Heller, Denver, Colo.: ; 
Harold Miller, Hollywood, Cal.; Henry Monsky, Omaha, Neb.; I. M. 
Rubinow, Cincinnati, OO: Irving Hill, Lincoln, Neb.; Dan Krause, 
Braddock, Pa.; Maier Triest, Charleston, SxG. 
Maintains Free Circulation Library among members. 


ALEPH ZADIK ALEPH INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON SCOUTING 


Org. 1931. OrricE: 418 W. Washington Ave., South Bend, Ind. 

Third Annual Meeting, July 8-10, 1934, Washington, D. C. 

Troops, 80. 

Purpose: To interest Jewish boys in the Programs of the Boy Scouts 
of American and the Canadian Boy Scouts Association and to organize 
troops under Jewish leadership. 

OFFICERS: Chairman, Jerome G. Vogel, 418 W. Washington Ave., 
South Bend, Ind.; Advisors, Ray O. Wyland, N.Y. C.; W. L. Currier, 
Jr., Ottawa, ‘Ont., Canada: Exec. Sec. , Julius Bisno and Nathan Crounse, 
Omaha, Neb.; and Arthur H. Frohman, Chicago, IIl.; Julius H. Gass, 
Bangor, Me.; Herbert Geldberg, Los Angeles, Cal.; Bernard Goldstein, 
Louisville, Ky.; Alfred Klein, Salt Lake City, Utah; Melvin Lenefesky, 
Denver, Colo.; Hyman Marcus, San Antonio, Tex.; Sidney L. Olson, 
Akron,. O.; Edward Rothstein, New Britain, Conn. ; ; Mortimer M. 
Rothstein, N.Y. C.; Walter Solomon, Charleston, S. C.; Sam Silverman, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak.; Yale Greenberg, Ottawa, Ont., ‘Canada; Harold 
Schwartz, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


ALEXANDER KOHUT MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


Org. 1926. Orrice: 1165 Park Ave., New York City. 

FouNDER: George Alexander Kohut. 

Annual Meeting, May 4, 1934, New York City. 

Number of Branch Societies, 5. 

PureosE: To promote original research and to publish works bearing 
upon Jewish literature and related subjects. 

OrFicers: Pres., Julian W. Mack; Vice-Pres., Alexander Marx; 
Sec., Julius Bewer; Treas., Albert Tallmer; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Rebekah 
Kohut, 1165 Park Ave.; Counsel, William Gresser; Exec. Sec. for 
Europe, Emil Damask. 


ALPHA EPSILON PHI WOMEN’S FRATERNITY 


Org. 1909. OrricEe: 2026 Broadway, New Orleans, La. 
» Twenty-fifth Annual Convention, July, 1934, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Members, 3,000. 
Purpose: To foster close friendship between members, to stimulate 
the intellectual, social and spiritual life of the members, and to count 
as a force through service to others. 


~~ 
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OFFICERS: Dean, Elizabeth Hee San Antonio, Tex.; Sub-Dean, 


' Betrice Feingold Behrman, N. Y. C.; Scribe and Exec. Sec., Louise 


Wolbrette Wolf, New Orleans, “Was “hed Sec., Viola Lang Rusnak, 
Chicago, IIL; Treas., Irma Loeb ‘Cohen, Cleveland, O.; Ritualist, 
Dorothy Brown Fox, Los Angeles, Cal.; Editor, Ruth Eldridge, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Alumnae Sec., Lillie Gi Goldstein, Alexandria, La.; 
Historian, Ruth Rosenthaler Mode, Cincinnati, O. 


ALPHA EPSILON PI FRATERNITY 


Org. 1913. Orrice: 11 Park Place, New York City. 
' Twenty-first Annual Convention, Dec. 27, 1934—Jan. 1, 1935, 
Chicago, II. 

Chapters, 22. Pledge Chapters, 4. Alumni Clubs, 15, Members, 2,000. 

Purpose: An intercollegiate Greek-letter fraternity, maintaining an 
educational and social service. 

OFFICERS: Supreme Master, Joseph G. Greenberg; Supreme Lieu- 
tenant Master, Leon B. Traub, Philadelphia, Pa.; Supreme Scribe, 
Robert J. Brown; Supreme Exchequer, Siemon L. Hamburger; Supreme 
Governors: Morris Baruch, Providence, R. I.; Leonard Blackman, 
N. Y. C.; Lester Harwood Block, Buffalo, N. Y.; Alexander L. Gross- 
man, N. Y. C.; Samuel H. Shapiro, Kankakee, IIl.; Exec. Sec., Robert 
J. Brown; Editor, Alpha Epsilon Pi Quarterly, Leonard Blackman; 
Regional Representatives: Eastern: Morris Baruch, Providence, R. I.; 
Mid-Western, I. E. Goldberg, Milwaukee, Wis.; Southern: Samuel L. 


_ Eplan, Atlanta, Ga.; Western: Alvin F. Appel, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALPHA MU SIGMA FRATERNITY 


Org. 1914. Orrice: 231 E. 9th, New York City. 

Twentieth Annual Convention, Dec. 24-25, 1934, New York City. 

Members, 1,000. 

PureossE: To foster and perpetuate the fraternal spirit among its 
personnel, to cultivate and promote an ideal social relationship among 
them, to voluntarily give aid to fraters’in distress and to perpetuate the 
ideals which gave origin to its existence. 

OrFicEeRs: Hon. Grand Prior, Irving H. Fisher, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Grand Prior, A. Abba Orlinger; Grand Vice- Prior, Jack Hurwitz* 
Grand Chancellor of the Exchequer, Oscar L. Fischer; Grand Scribe, 
Milton D. Chrisman, 158-03 Sanford Ave., Flushing, L. I., N. Y. C.; 
Grand Historian, Henny Lensky. 


ALPHA OMEGA FRATERNITY 


Org. 1907, Inc., 1909. Orrice: Secretary, 1445 N. Gay, Baltimore, Md, 

Twenty-seventh Annual Convention, Dec. 23-25, 1934, Atlantic City. 
N. J. Absorbed the Alpha Zeta Gamma Fraternity, 1932. 

Chapters, 32. Alumni Clubs, 16. Members, 4,500. 

PurposE: To promote the highest ethical standards of the Dental 
profession, further the causes of Judaism and to promote Fraternalism. 
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OrFicers: Chancellor, Myron Aisenberg, Baltimore, Md.; Chan- 
cellor-Elect, Joseph Gruber, Detroit, Mich.; Scribe, Alvin H. Berman, 
1445 N. Gay, Baltimore, Md.; Quaestor, Bennett Sidenberg, Detroit, 
Mich.; Editor-in-chief, Nathan Raff, Philadelphia, Pa.; Historian, 
Israel Harrison, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Marshall, Samuel S. Gerendasy, 
Detroit, Mich.; Macer, Israel C. Elson, Detroit, Mich. 


ALPHA ZETA OMEGA 


Org. 1919. OrricE: 13346 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Fifteenth Annual Convention, June 25-28, 1934, Baltimore, Md. 
Next Annual Convention, June 24-26, 1935, Louisville, Ky. 
Members, 750. : 

PurprosE: To promote good-will and friendship amongst Jewish 
pharmacists and the profession of pharmacy. 

OrFFIcERs: Directorum, Ben Striner, Baltimore, Md.; Sub-Direc- 
‘torum, Abe Cohen, New Haven, Conn.; Signare, Milford J. Harris. 
Cleveland, O.; Excheque, Hyman Leichtman, Cincinnati, O. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF DROPSIE COLLEGE 


Org. 1924. Orrice: Broad and York, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tenth Annual Meeting, March 11, 1934, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members, 41. 

Purpose: To advance the interests of the Dropsie College and further 
spirit of friendship among its graduates. 
- OrFicers: Pres., William Chomsky, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-Pres., 
Robert Gordis, N. Y. C.; Sec.-Treas., Joseph Reider, Broad and York, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


e 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


Org. 1927. Orrice: 71 West 47th, New York City. 

Seventh Annual Meeting, May 28, 1934, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Purpose: To foster friendly relationships among the members of 
the association; to maintain cordial relations with the Graduate School 
for Jewish Social Work; to support its aims and aid its development; 
to cooperate with and assist the student body of the school; to aid in 
the maintenance and development of professional standards among its 
members; to promote in cooperation with other organizations in the 
field of social work adequate personnel standards, and to stimulate 
constructive attitudes and action on basic questions of social policy. 

Orricers: Pres, M. W. Beckelman, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Fred 
Stern, Bridgeport, Conn.; Treas., Ben Goldman, N. Y. C.; Sec., Rose 
S. Masin, N. Y. C. 


9 AQ inwr- 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE - 


Org. 1889. Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 
Forty-fifth 5 a Meeting, June 16, 1934, Wernersville, Pa. 
Members, 250. 

PuRPOSE: To promote the welfare of Judaism, of the Hebrew Union 
College and of its graduates. 

OrFicErs: Pres., G. George Fox, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-Pres., Solomon 
B. Freehof, Pittsburgh, (Pas! Seu Frederick I, Rypins, 713 Woodland 
Drive, Greensboro, INESCs Treas. , Julian B. Feibelman, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Historian, Abraham J. Feldman, W. Hartford, Conn. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE JEWISH INSTITUTE 
OF RELIGION 


Org. 1926. Orrice: 40 W, 68th, New York City. 

Eighth Aaetdl Meeting, June 16, 1934, Wernersville, Pa. 

OrFicErRs: Pres., Jacob P. Rudin, Great Neck, L. Ti N. Y.; Vice- 
Pres., Herbert I. Bloom, Kingston, Nd Yi David L. Greenberg, Fresno, 
ae Treas. iene Alper, NAVE Gs: Sec., Morton M. Berman, 40 W. 

t ome So SER 


AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR JEWISH RESEARCH 


Org. 1920, Inc., Dec. 20, 1929. Orrice: N. E. Cor. Broadway and 
122nd, New York City. 

Fourteenth Annual Meeting, December 26, 4934, New York City. 

Members, 285; Honorary members, 12; Fellows, 13. 
- Purpose: The furtherance of Jewish learning through periodical 
meetings at which learned papers shall be presented and discussed; the 
formulation and carrying into effect of scholarly undertakings of a 
co-operative character; the issuance of publications; the promotion of 
relations of fellowship and co-operation between scholars and learned 
organizations in America and those in other countries; furnishing 
opinions upon scholarly projects submitted to the Academy; and such 
other means as may, from time to time, be determined by the Academy. 

OrFicERS: Pres., Harry A. Wolfson, Cambridge, Mass.; Vice-Pres. ” 
Isaac Husik, Philadelphia, aes Treas., William Gresser, N. 
CorreSeck; Salo W. Baron, Columbia University, N. Y. Cc; Rec. Sec., 
Leo Jung, 'N.Y.C. 


AMERICAN BETH JACOB COMMITTEE 


Org. 1928. OrricE: 131 W. 86th, New York City. 

Members, 205. 

Purpose: To aid the Beth Jacob Schools in Europe, which provide 
vocational, religious, and academic training for Jewish girls. 

OFFICERS: Chairman, Leo Jung; Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Rebekah 
Kohut and Mrs. Samuel H. Golding. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE: Cyrus Adler; Mrs. Abraham Bricken; Mrs. 
Jennie M. Faggen; Mrs. S. C. Feuerstein; Mrs. Louis Finkelstein; Mrs. 
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Gabriel Hamburger; Mrs. M. Hollander; Mrs. Max L. Levenson; Mrs. 
Isaac Liberman; Mrs. Alexander Marx; Mrs. Albert J. May; Louis I. 
Newman; Otto A. Rosalsky; Mrs. Samuel Spiegel; Nathan Stern; Mrs. 
Esther Surut; Mrs. Louis Surut; S. S. Tedesche; Mrs. Felix M. Warburg; 
Mrs. Mary Winik. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF HEBREW TEACHERS COLLEGE 
OF JERUSALEM 


Org. May, 1925. Orrice: 430 E. 86th, New York City. 

Purpose: To secure contributions for Hebrew Teachers College of 
Jerusalem and to advance its purpose in America. 

OFFICERS: Chairman, Harry Friedenwald, Baltimore, Md.; Treas., 
David W. Unterberg; Sec., David de Sola Pool, 99 Central Park West; 
Exec. Sec., J. Max Weis, 430 E. 86th, N. Y. C.; and Alfred M. Cohen, 
Alexander M. Dushkin, Harry P. Fierst, Israel Goldstein, Arthur M. 
Lamport, Louis Lipsky, Solomon Lowenstein, Julian W. Mack, Hen- 
rietta Szold, Stephen S. Wise. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF THE UNIVERSAL 
YESHIVAH OF JERUSALEM 


Org. 1924. OFrFicE: 38 Park Row, New York City. 

Purpose: To secure contributions for the Universal Yeshivah of 
Jerusalem (Hebrew: “‘Yeshivah Merkazith Olamith’’) and to advance 
its purpose in America. 

OFFICERS: Chairman, B. L. Levinthal; Treas., Harry Fischel; Sec., 
S. Cohen-Margolis; and M. S. Margolies, I. Rosenberg, L. Silver, A. 
Teitelbaum, Wolf Gold, Joseph Dauber, David Freiberger, Abraham 
Horowitz, Joseph Polstein, Otto A. Rosalsky, Samuel Rottenberg, 
Meyer Vessel*, Peter Wiernik. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF JEWISH FRATERNAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Org. 1934. Orrice: 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

First Annual Convention, May 7, 1934, New York City. 

Constituent Members, 5. 

PurPosE: Discussion, in the spirit of co-operation, of the problems 
mutually concerning the fraternal organizations and of their attitude 
on all matters affecting Jewry, first, as a clearing house of thought and 
opinion among the organizations, and second, as a basis of unified and 
co-ordinated action. 

OrFicers: Pres., Simon M. Goldsmith; Vice-Pres., Louis Fabricant, 
Wm. M. Lewis, Joseph Kraemer; Treas., Charles Horowitz; Sec., 
George O. Arkin, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


* Deceased 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC COMMITTEE FOR PALESTINE 


Org. 1932. Orrice: 522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Palestine Bureau: 57 Nachlat Benjamin, Tel Aviv, Palestine. 

Members, 107. 

PurrosE: Development of methods of revealing and utilizing the 
opportunities and the human and material resources available in 
Palestine and the Diaspora for the building of the Jewish Homeland 
in Palestine. 

OFrFIcEers: Hon. Pres., Julian W. Mack; Pres., Israel B. Brodie; 
Chairman Bd. of Dir., Robert Szold; Vice-Pres.-Treas., Lawrence N. 
Levine; Act. Sec., Maurice Boukstein; Sec., Aaron Baroway, Tel Aviv 
Bureau; Dir. Tel Aviv Bureau, Rehabiah Lewin-Epstein. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 


Org. 1925. AMERICAN OFFICE: 71 W. 47th, New York City. 

Purpose: To disseminate information about the Hebrew University, 
in Jerusalem, and to promote interest in and support of its activities. 

OrricerRs: Pres., A. S. W. Rosenbach; Vice-Pres., Solomon Lowen- 
stein, Julian W. Mack, Eugene Untermyer; Treas., Maurice Wertheim; © 
Sec., Alice R. Emanuel. 

OFFICERS OF THE CouNCIL: Chairman, Felix M. Warburg; Vice- 
Chairmen, James Marshall, Walter E. Meyer; Sec., Elisha M. Friedman. 

American Members of the Board of Governors: Cyrus Adler, Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo, Mrs. Edward Jacobs, David J. Kaliski, Irving 
Lehman, Emanuel Libman, Julian W. Mack, Walter E. Meyer, Nathan 
Ratnoff, Charles J. Rosenbloom, Roger W. Straus, Felix M. Warburg, 
Israel S. Wechsler, Stephen S. Wise. 

Cooperating Organizations: University Hospital Committee, Ameri- 
can Jewish Physicians’ Committee, Harvard Graduates’ Committee, 
School of Education Committee. 

Director, Herbert Askwith. 


AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 


Org. 1906, Inc., 1911. Orrice: 171 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting, Jan. oO) 1935, New York City. 
Members: Corporate, 302. 

Purpose: ‘‘The objects of this Benn shall be, to prevent the 
infraction of the civil and religious rights of Jews, in any part of the 
world; to render all lawful assistance and to take appropriate remedial 
action in the event of threatened or actual invasion or restriction of 
such rights, or of unfavorable discrimination with respect thereto; to 
secure for Jews equality of economic, social and educational oppor- 
tunity; to alleviate the consequences of persecution and to afford relief 
from calamities affecting Jews, wherever they may occur; and to com- 
pass these ends to administer any relief fund which shall come into its 
possession or which may be received by it, in trust or otherwise, for 
any of the aforesaid objects or for purposes comprehended therein.” 

OrFicERs: Pres., Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hon. Vice-Pres., 
Abram I. Elkus, N.Y. C.; Vice- Pres., Irving Lehman, N. Y. C.; Louis 
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E. Kirstein, Boston, Mass.; Treas., Samuel D. Leidesdorf, N. Y. C.: 
Chairman Exec. Comm., Sol M. Stroock, N. Y. C.; Sec., Morris D. 
Waldman; Ass’t Sec., Harry Schneiderman, N. Y. C. 

For Report, see p. 389. 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


Constituted June 10, 1917, by popular elections. Re-constituted, 1922 
OrFicE: 122 East 42nd, New York City. 

Extraordinary Session, March 16-17, 1935, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Purpose: To protect the fullest rights of the Jews here in America 
as elsewhere, which rights include complete freedom to pursue as a 
group and not solely as individuals, the historic aims and aspirations 
of our people; to secure and safeguard the civil,political, economic and 
religious rights of Jews; to further the development of the Jewish 
Homeland; to develop an articulate and intelligent public opinion 
concerning Jewish interests and problems; to gather and disseminate | 
information touching such interests and problems, and to foster free 
and open discussion; to procure and administer prompt and adequate 
relief in emergencies beyond the scope and means of existing agencies; 
to promote proper cooperation and coordination in all Jewish endeavor 
conceived in a spirit of self-help, self-expression and self-determination. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Stephen S. Wise; Vice-Pres., Louis Lipsky; Chair- 
man Exec. Comm., Nathan D. Perlman; Treas., Max Rosenfield; 
Sec., Joshua L. Goldberg. : 


AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Org. 1892. OrricEe: 3080 Broadway, New York City. 
Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting, Oct. 21-22, 1933, New York City. 
Fortieth Annual Meeting, October 27, 1935, New York City. 
Members, 400. 

Has issued thirty-three volumes of publications and an index to pub- 
lications 1-20. Maintains a collection of books, manuscripts, and his- 
torical objects in its rooms in the building of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, Jacob H. Schiff Memorial Library, N. E. Cor. Broadway and 
122nd, N. Y. C. 

OrFicers: Pres., Abraham S. W. Rosenbach, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice- 
Pres., Simon W. Rosendale, Albany, N. Y.; David Philipson, Cincin- 
nati, O.; Richard J. H. Gottheil, N. Taylor Phillips, N. Y. C.; Treas., 
Henry S. Hendricks; Librarian, Edw. D. Coleman; Curator, Leon 
Huhner; Cor. Sec., Albert M. Friedenberg, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 
Rec. Sec., Abraham A. Neuman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION 


Org. July, 1924. Orrice: 7 Hanover, New York City. 
Purpose: To assist and give material aid to Jews to engage in agri- 
cultural pursuits and to settle upon the land in Russia, and to act as the 
operative agency in Russia of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
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Committee and of the American Society for Jewish Farm Settlements 

in Russia, Inc., and to render other constructive aid to Jews in Russia. 
Boarp oF Directors: Pres., Joseph A. Rosen; Vice-Pres., E. A. 

Grower, and S. E. Lubarsky; Bernhard Kahn, D. J. Schweitzer. 
AMERICAN TRUSTEES: Chairman, James N. Rosenberg; Vice-Chair- 

man, James H. Becker; Treas., Paul Baerwald; Cyrus Adler, David A. 

Brown, Alexander Kahn, Herbert H. Lehman, James Marshall, Lessing 

1 Rosenwald, Lewis L. Strauss, Felix M. Warburg; Sec., Joseph C. 
yman. 


AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT DISTRIBUTION 
COMMITTEE, INC. 


Org. Nov. 24, 1914. Orrice: 7 Hanover, New York City. 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting, April 13, 1935, New York City. 
Purpose: Distribution of funds for the relief and rehabilitation of 

Jews overseas. 

Major Activities: General and emergency relief; economic aid and 
rehabilitation; child-care; medical-sanitary; cultural-religious; voca- 
tional training, etc.; directly and in cooperation with affiliated and 
associated organizations, 

OrFiceRs: Hon. Chairman, Felix M. Warburg; Chairman, Paul 
Baerwald; Vice-Chairmen, Herbert H. Lehman, James N. Rosenberg; 
Treas., Marco F. Hellman; Assoc. Treas., Wm. A. Koshland; Compt- 
roller, Mrs. H. B. L. Goldstein; Sec., Jos. C. Hyman. j 

Activities in Eastern and Central Europe, Dir., Dr. Bernhard Kahn. 

Activities in Russia, Dir., Dr. Joseph. A. Rosen. 


AMERICAN JEWISH PHYSICIANS’ COMMITTEE 


Org. May 24, 1921. OrricE: Stuyvesant Park East, New York City. 

Thirteenth Annual Meeting, Oct. 27, 1934, New York City. 

Members, about 700. 

Purpose: To build a medical college and hospital in connection with 
the Hebrew University in Palestine. 

OrFIceRs: Pres., Nathan Ratnoff; Vice-Pres., Meyer R. Robinson 
and Albert A. Epstein; Treas., Harry E. Isaacs; Sec., Israel S. Wechsler, 
N. Y. C.; Chairman Exec. Comm., Emanuel Libman, N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE FOR JEWISH NATIONAL LABOR ' 
IN ERETZ ISRAEL 


Org. 1934. OrricE: 32 Union Square, New York City. 

First Annual Convention, January 14, 1934, New York City. 

Members, 2,500. ; 

Purpose: To render financial and moral support to National Labor 
Organizations in Palestine. 

OFFICERS:’Chairman, Isaac Allan; Co-Chairman, Mrs. Adele Brody; 
Vice-Pres., Elias Ginsburg, Jacob de Haas, Samuel Wurzel; Treas. 
Jacob Lackow; Gen. Sec., Joseph Beder. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE WORLD UNION 
FOR PRESERVING HEALTH OF JEWS—OSE 


Org. May 10, 1929. Orrice: 1919 Madison Ave., New York City. 
American Branch of the International Organization OSE. 

Third Annual Convention, January, 1932, New York City. 

Members, 28. 

Purpose: To promote health, hygiene and sanitation among East 
European Jews. 

OFFIcERS: Chairman, Milton J. Rosenau; Vice-Chairman, Emanuel 
Libman; Sec.-Treas., J. J. Golub, 1919 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN PALESTINE CAMPAIGN, INC. 


Org. 1932. As successor to the U. P. A. and the Keren Hayesod. 
OrFicE: 111 — 5th Ave., New York City. 

Annual Meeting, April 4, 1935, New York City. 

PurposE: To raise funds for the Kcren Hayesod and for the Central 
Bureau for the Settlement of German Jews in Palestine. 

Orricers: Hon. Chairmen, Cyrus Adler, Julian W. Mack, Herbert 
H. Lehman, Felix M. Warburg, Stephen S. Wise; Nat’l Chairmen, 
James Becker, William M. Lewis, Louis Lipsky, (Chairman Bd. of Dir.), 
Morris Rothenberg, Elihu D. Stone; Treas., Jacob H. Cohen, Harry L. 
Glucksman, Abram Liebovitz; Sec., Charles Ress; Campaign Dir., 
Robt. Silverman. 


AMERICAN PALESTINE JEWISH LEGION 


Org. 1922. Orrice: 1125 Park Ave., New York City. 

Tenth Annual Convention, 1932, New York City. 

Members, 500. 

PuRPOSE: To commemorate the ideals and achievements of the two 
Jewish Legions in the World War; to organize and unite all the Jewish | 
ex-Legionaires who served in the Dardanelles and in Palestine campaigns 
for social, cultural and national activities; to help the settlement in 
aos of the ex-Legionaires and establish there a Jewish Legion 

olony. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Jacob M. Ravid; Vice-Pres., Oscar I. Kahn, Max 
Y. Gutbeter; Treas., M. I. Tucken; Fin. Sec., Robt. M. Lemberg; 
Sec., Herbert Berman, 425 Stone Ave., Bklyn, N. Y. 


AMERICAN PRO-FALASHA COMMITTEE, INC. 


Org. Aug. 1922; Inc., 1923. Orrice: 305 Broadway, New York City. 

Purpose: The educational and religious rehabilitation of the Falasha 
Jews of Abyssinia. 

OFFICERS: Hon. Chairman, Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Chair- 
man, Jacob Greenberg; Treas., Elias L. Solomon; Sec., Jacob P. Rudin; 
Exec. Dir., Jacques Faitlovitch. 

Co-operating Committee from Central Conference of American 
Rabbis: William F. Rosenblum, Chairman; Ephraim Frisch, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Morris S. Lazaron, Baltimore, Md. 
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AMERICAN RELIEF SOCIETY FOR THE YEMENITE JEWS OF 
JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, INC. 


Org. Feb. 3, 1928. OrricE: 1357 41st, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Members, 500 

PuRPOSE: To extend assistance to Yemenite Jewish poor and to 
Yemenite Jewish institutions in Jerusalem, Palestine. 

OrricEeRs: Treas., David Freiberger; Sec., A. Gabli; Representative, 
Zedock Al Gabli. Committee: G. Bublick, Mordecai Danzis, Samson 
Erdberg, Jacob Fischman, David Freiberger, Harry Friedenwald, Jacob 
Goell, Benjamin E. Greenspan, Maximilian Hurwitz, Leo Jung, Max N. 
Koven, Solomon Lamport, Israel Levinthal, Jos. Lookstein, David 
de Sola Pool, Israel Rosenberg, Michael Salit, Norman Salit, Juda 
Seltzer, Elias L. Solomon, Peter Wiernik, Stephen S. Wise. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES OF THE JEWISH AGENCY 
FOR PALESTINE 


Org. 1932. Orrice: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Second Annual Convention, May 6, 1933, New York City. 

Members, 115. 

Purpose: To further purposes of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 

OrFicers: Hon. Chairmen, Felix M. Warburg, Julian W. Mack; 
Co-Chairmen, Cyrus Adler, Stephen S. Wise; Vice-Chairmen, Horace 
Stern, Robert Szold; Chairman of Administrative Comm., Morris 
Rothenberg; Adm. Comm., James H. Becker, Meyer L. Brown, Harry 
L. Glucksman, Wolf Gold, Mrs. Rose G. Jacobs, Alexander Kahn, 
Albert H. Lieberman, Louis Lipsky, Solomon Lowenstein, Samuel 
Schulman, Hugh Grant Straus. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR JEWISH FARM SETTLEMENTS 
IN RUSSIA, INC. 


Org. Nov. 13, 1928. OrricE: 7 Hanover, New York City. 

Sixth Annual Meeting, Oct. 15, 1934, New York City. 

Operative Agency in Russia: American Jewish Joint Agricultural 
Corporation (Agro-Joint). Dir., Joseph A. Rosen. 

Purpose: To encourage, aid, and facilitate the creation, development 
and increase of farm settlements among the Jews in Russia. 

OrrFicers: Hon. Pres., Felix M. Warburg; Pres., James N. Rosen- 
berg; Treas., Paul Baerwald; Assoc. Treas., Lewis L. Strauss; Sec., 
Joseph C. Hyman. 


ASSOCIATION FOR JEWISH FARM SETTLEMENTS 


Org. 1933. Orrice: 149 Second Ave., New York City. 
First Annual Convention, Dec. 23-24, 1933, New York City. 
PurRPosE: To awaken an interest in the masses of Jews in America 
for the necessity of back-to-the-land movement; to create as many 
cooperative Jewish farm colonies as possible all over the United States; 
these to be both agricultural and agro-industrial; to strengthen in these 
colonies the Jewish culture in America. 
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Orricers: Hon. Chairman, Chaim Zhitlowsky; Vice-Chairman, 
P. Geliebter, Jacob Levin, L. Segal; Treas., David Pinski; Sec., H. 
Goldkrantz. - 


ASSOCIATION OF HUNGARIAN JEWS OF AMERICA, INC. 
Org. 1933. Orrice: 248 E. 82nd, New York City. 


Second Annual Convention, June 10, 1934, New York City. 

Third Annual Convention, July 21, 1935, Coney Island, N. Y. 

Members, Regular 800. Affiliated 3000. 

Branches, 12. 

Purpose: To safeguard and foster civil, political, economieal, relig- 
ious and cultural rights of Hungarian Jews in all countries; to gather 
and disseminate information concerning Hungarian Jewish interests 
and problems; to secure the cooperation of Hungarian Jewry in support- 
ing Hungarian Jews in Palestine; to procure and administer relief for 
Hungarian Jews in all conditions and emergencies that are beyond the 
scope or means of local agencies; to establish an Hungarian Jewish center 
for the coordination of all the religious, social and cultural activities of 
Hungarian Jews in the United States. 

OrrFIceRs: Pres., Max Krauss; Chairman Bd. of Dir., Alexander 
Altman; Vice- Pres., Samuel B. Ohlbaum, Herman Quittman, Nandor 
Schneeweis; Treas., Louis Lustig; Exec. Sec., Morton Greenbaum, 
248 E, 82nd, N. Y. C. 


AVUKAH, AMERICAN STUDENT ZIONIST FEDERATION 
Org. June, 1925. Orrice: 111 5th Ave., New York City. 

Tenth Annual Convention, December, 1934, Cleveland, O. 

Members, 2,000. Chapters, 48. 

Purpose: To conduct Zionist educational activity within American 
academic circles. 

OrFicers: Pres., Zellig S. Harris, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-Pres... 
Samuel H. Maron, Cleveland, O., Chas. H. Levin, Chicago, Ill.; Treas... 
. Morris Goldfarb, N.Y. Cs Sec., "Sylvia H. Binder, Nee: 








BARON DE HIRSCH FUND 


Org. Feb. 9, 1891; Inc., 1891. Orrice: 220 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Forty-fourth Annual Meeting, Jan. 27, 1935, New York City. 
Purpose: Endowed by Baron and Baroness de Hirsch in sum of 

$3,800,000. Americanization and assimilation of Jewish immigrants,. 

their instruction in trades and agriculture and promotion of agriculture 
among them. 

Activities: 1. Aid to agriculture through the Jewish Agricultural 
Society, N. Y. C., and the granting of scholarships to agricultural 
schools. 2. Immigration aid port work through subsidized societies. 
3. The town of Woodbine, N. J., which was founded by it in 1891. 

OFFICERS: Pres., George W. Naumburg; Vice-Pres., Stanley M. 
Isaacs; Treas., Richard S. Goldman; Hon. Sec., Ralph F. Colin, 165 

roadway, N. Y. C. 
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BNAI AKIBA ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 


(Junior Division of Mizrachi Youth of America) 
Org. 1931. OrFicE: 1123 Broadway, New York City. 

Membership 2,500. 

Third National Conference, Dec. 29, 1934—Jan. 3, 1935, Detroit, Mich. 

Purpose: To educate Jewish boys and girls to be faithful to its people, 
its land, Palestine and its Torah (Jewish Culture). Organized on 
scouting principles, aims to give the training to become Chalutzim and 
support the Poel Hamizrachi (Mizrachi Youth Pioneers in Palestine). 
Member of Torah V’Avodah World Movement. 
7 NaTIONAL CoMMITTEE: Joshua S. Weintraub, Jennie Kottler, Philip 

atz. 


BETA SIGMA RHO 


Org. 1910. Orrice: 616 W. 114th, New York City. 
Twenty-fourth Annual Convention, Dec. 29- 31,1934, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members, 900. Societies, 8. 

Purpose: Greek letter college fraternity ee Jewish students. 

OFFIcERS: Chancellor, Michael F. Ellis; Vice-Chancellor, J. H. 
Goulding; Warden, Gilbert Nurick; Vice-Warden, Saul Mielziner; 
Historian, Nelson W. Haas; Inner Guard, Raymond Swerdloff; Auditor, 
David S. Galton; Recorder, Emanuel Goodman, Jay Hall, Columbia 
University, N. Y. C. 


B’NAI B’RITH 


Org. Oct. 13, 1843. Orrice: 9 W. 4th, Cincinnati, O. 
Fourteenth Quinquennial Convention, May 4-8, 1935, Washington, 
De 


Members, 75,000. 

Lodges, 616 (401 in North America, 215 in Europe, South America, 
Asia and Africa). 

Districts, 17 (7 in the United States). 

Institutions founded by the Order in the United States: HEBREW 
OrpHAN’s Hog, Atlanta, Ga.; B’Nal B’RITH CEMETERY, Chicago, IIl.; 
FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, Chicago, Ill.; JEwisH Wipows’ AND Or- 
PHANS’ Hog, New Orleans, La: Touro INFIRMARY, New Orleans, La.; 
HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM, Yonkers, ING aes JEWISH ORPHANS’ Home, 
Cleveland, O.; B’NAI B’RITH FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; RELIEF CoMMITTEE, Hot Springs, Ark.; B’NAI B’RITH CLUB, San 
Francisco, Cal.; HomME For JEwisH OrPHANS, Los Angeles, Cal.; Imi- 
GRANT SCHOOLS at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn.; SaBBaTH 
ScHOOLS, at Houghton, Mich.; Trenton, N. J.; Sharon, Pa.; and Madi- 
son, Wis.: ; B’NAI B’RITH ORPHANAGE, at Erie, Pa.; LEo N. Levi Hos- 
PITAL, Hot Springs, Ark.; Boy’s VACATION Camp, Chicago, Ill.; SocraL 
SERVICE Boys SUMMER. Camp, Minneapolis, Minn.; ; B’nat B’RITH 
HILLEL FOUNDATIONS at Universities of Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Michigan, California, Texas, Cornell University, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Alabama, Penn State College: Aleph Zadik Aleph (Junior Order); 
NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTIVES, Denver, Colo.; B’NAI 
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B'rith MaAGAzIneE; ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE; and numerous other 
institutions. 

OrrFicers: Pres., Alfred M. Cohen, Cincinnati, O.; First Vice-Pres., 
Isidore M. Golden, San Francisco, Cal.; Second Vice-Pres., Archibald 
A. Marx, New Orleans, La.; Treas., Jacob Singer, Phila., Pa.; Sec., 
I. M. Rubinow, Cincinnati, O. 


B’NAI B’RITH HILLEL FOUNDATION COMMISSION 


Org. 1923. Orrice: Electric Building, Cincinnati, O. 

Foundations, 9: 

Purpose: The maintenance of foundations devoted to social and 
religious work among students at the university. 

Commission: Chairman, Alfred M. Cohen; Fred Bernstein, Albert 
Cohn, Louis Cohn, Louis Finkelstein, A. B. Freyer, Solomon Gold- 
man, James G. Heller, Edward L. Israel, Nathan Krass, Joseph L. 
Kun, Edgar C. Levey, Louis L.. Mann, David de Sola Pool, Joseph 
Rosenzweig, I. M. Rubindw, E. J. Schanfarber, Philip L. Seman, Abba 
Hillel Silver, Morris D. Waldman. 

NATIONAL Director, A. L. Sachar, 625 E. Green, Champaign, III. 

HILLeL Directors: Max J. Merritt, Berkeley, Cal.; Bernard Heller, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Lee J. Levinger, Columbus, O.; Abraham L. Sachar, 
Champaign, Ill.; Henry Kagan, Morgantown, W. Va.; Max Kadushin, 
Madison, Wis.; Maurice Pekarsky, Ithaca, N. Y.; Jacob Singer, Chicago, 
Ill.; Samuel H. Baron, Austin, Tex. 


BRITH SHOLOM 
Org. Feb. 23, 1905. Orrice: 506-508 Pine, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thirtieth Annual Convention, June 16-18, 1935, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Members, 17,954. Lodges, 121. 

OrFicers: Grand Master, William M. Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice-Grand Master, Louis Levine, N. Y. C.; Deputy Grand Masters: 
New York, Herman Seidman, N. Y. C.; New Jersey, Peter Littman, 
Trenton; Pennsylvania, Max Epstein, Pittsburgh; Grand Secretary, 
Martin O. Levy; Asst. Grand Sec. Adolph Rosenblum; Grand Treas., 
Jacob Ginsburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B’RITH TRUMPELDOR OF AMERICA 


Org. 1929. Orrice: 1133 Broadway, New York City. 

Sixth Annual Convention, April 8, 1935, New York City. 

Members, 1,000 Circles. Branches, 15. 

PurPosE: Jewish youth movement dedicated to upbuilding of 
Palestine according to principles of Zionist-Revisionist Party and to 
development of trained, educated, disciplined, and healthy pioneers 
in Palestine. 

OrFicers: Netziv, Elias Ginsburg, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sgan Netziv, 
Joseph Beder, 953 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BUREAU OF JEWISH SOCIAL RESEARCH, INC. 


Org. April, 1919. OrricE: 71 W. 47th, New York City. 

Supported by Jewish federations, individual contributions, fees for 
service and grants from the New York Foundation and Nathan Hof- 
heimer Foundation. 

PURPOSE AND Activities: Through special studies, statistical re- 
search, field service and consultation service the Bureau attempts to 
aid Jewish social work throughout the United States and Canada in 
organizing and maintaining programs and developing standards. Its 
information and services are available to philanthropic organizations 
and individuals. In 1935, services were combined with the program 
of the National Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. 

Periodicals: Notes and News, Monthly and Annual statistical reports 
of Jewish social work. 

OFFICERS: Hon. Pres., Adolph Lewisohn; Pres., David M. Heyman; 
Vice-Pres., Felix M. Warburg: Treas., Walter N. Rothschild; Sec., 
Solomon Lowenstein; Ex. Dir., H. L. Lurie. 


\ 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS 


Org. July 9, 1899. Orrice: 204 Buford Place, Macon, Ga. 
Forty-sixth Annual Convention, June 25-30, 1935, Chicago, II. 
Members, 364. 

Has issued forty-four volumes of its Year Book; and besides, the 
Union Prayer Book; the Union Hymnal; the Union Haggadah; Prayers 
for Private Devotion; Army Ritual for Soldiers of the Jewish Faith 
(1916); and various other publications. 

OrFicerRs: Hon. Pres., David Philipson, Cincinnati, O.; Samuel 
Schulman, N. Y. C.; Joseph Stolz, Chicago, IIl.; Pres., Felix A. Levy, 
Chicago, Ill.; Vice-Pres., Max C. Currick, Erie, Pa.; Rec. Sec., Isaac 
E. Marcuson, Macon, Ga.; Corr. Sec., Samuel M. Gup, Columbus, O.; 
Treas., Harry S. Margolis, St. Paul, Minn. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL JEWISH 
WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Org. 1923. Orrice: 103 Park Ave., New York City. 

Tenth Annual Convention, July, 1933, Chicago, Il. 

Member Organizations, 5. 

Purpose: To promote inter-organizational understanding and good 
will among the cooperating national Jewish women’s organizations; to 
help bring into being local Federations of Jewish women’s organizations 
and to act as a forum group for the presentation and announcements 
of the respective programs of constituent groups within the Conference, 
to the end that overlapping and duplication may be obviated. 

OFFICERS: Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Robert Szold; Sec.-Treas., Estelle 
M. Sternberger. 
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COUNCIL OF JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS ON PALESTINE 


Org. 1926. Orrice: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Ninth Annual Convention, March 24, 1935, New York City. 

Affiliated Organizations, 200. 

Purpose: To help the Jewish Agency for Palestine in raising funds 
for the Keren Hayesod, the fund raising agency for Zionist colonization 
in Palestine; since 1933 in cooperation with the United Jewish Appeal 
of which the Keren Hayesod is a part. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres. George Z. Medalie; Hon. Vice-Pres., Jonah 
J. Goldstein; Pres., Benjamin E. Greenspan; Exec. Chairman, Hyman 
J. Reit; Co-Chairman, Jacob Fishman; Vice-Pres., Alexander Bernardik, 
Miriam Faitt, Simon W. Goldsmith, Samuel Goldstein, Joseph Hager, 
Sidney G. Harnett, Morris Margulies, Mordecai Soltes, Sigmund Thau, 
Benjamin Winter, Leo Wolfson; Chairman Exec. Comm., Jacob Fish- 
man and Samuel Margoshes; Treas., Morris Eisenman; Sec., Samuel 
Goldstein. 


COUNCIL OF YOUNG ISRAEL AND YOUNG ISRAEL 
SYNAGOGUE ORGANIZATIONS 


Org. 1912. Orrice: 120 Wall, New York City. 
eerie ince Annual Convention, June 21-24, 1935, Asbury Park, 


ale 

Members, 8,000. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Moses H. Hoenig; Vice-Pres., Jacob O. Zabronsky, 
Treas., Chas. Levine; Fin. Sec., Max J. Etra., Regional Ida Itzkowitz; 
Chairmen, David I. Berris, Benjamin H. Danet, Philip Edlis, Benjamin 
Bahn, Isidore Kolko. 


COUNCIL ON AMERICAN JEWISH STUDENT AFFAIRS 


Org. 1925. Orrice: New York City. 

Purpose: Advisory body for discussion of problems of interest to 
Jewish students at American colleges and universities, and presentation 
of such recommendations as the Council shall deem wise, proper and 
constructive, educational and otherwise. 

OrFicers: Chairman, Harold Riegelman, N. Y. C.; Sec.-Treas., 
Aaron E. Stein, N. Y. C. 


CULTURE LEAGUE OF ROUMANIAN JEWS IN 
AMERICA 


Org. 1933. Orrice: 223 E, 12th, New York City. 

Members, 120. 

Purpose: To raise the cultural and social standards of the Roumanian 
Jews in America, and to acquaint the public with the situation of Jews 
in Roumania. 

OrFicers: Pres., Isaac Horowitz; Vice-Pres., Solomon Rosman; 
Treas., Jacob Reissman, 223 E. 12th; Sec., Jacob Sylvan. : 
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*DELTA PHI EPSILON SORORITY 


; Org. March 17, 1917. Orrice: 801 E. 8th, Denver, Colo. 

BS cae ee Annual Convention, December 28-30, 1934, New York 
ity. 

Chapters, 15 Undergraduate; 12 Alumnae. 

Members, 1,000. 

OFFICERS: Super-Regina, Mrs. Louis Pollock, Denver, Colo.; Vice- 
Regina, Helen Albert, Chicago, IIl.; Treas., Evelyn Rosenthal, Denver, 
Colo.; Rec. Sec., Minnie Levin, Denver, Colo.; Alumnae Sec., Bella 
Nozick, Winnipeg, Can.; Exec, Sec., Rose Jacobstein, 


DROPSIE COLLEGE FOR HEBREW AND COGNATE 
LEARNING 


‘ Org. 1905, Inc. May 20, 1907. Orrice: Broad and York, Philadelphia, 
a. 

Incorporated in State of Pennsylvania. 

Invested funds about $900,000. . 

LiBrary: Volumes and pamphlets, about 41,000. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Cyrus Adler; Vice-Pres., Horace Stern; Treas., D. 
Hays Solis-Cohen; Sec., Lessing J. Rosenwald, Phila., Pa. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS: The Officers, and Arthur Bloch, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Harry Friedenwald, Baltimore, Md.; Henry E. Gerstley, Isaac 
Gerstley, Howard S. Levy, Simon Miller, A. S. W. Rosenbach, Morris 
Wolf, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Facutty: Pres., Cyrus Adler (M. A., Pennsylvania; Ph. D., Johns 
Hopkins; D. H. ie Hebrew Union College; Dekitts Pennsylvania); 
Professor in charge of the Rabbinical Department, ‘Solomon Zeitlin 
(Th. D., Ecole Rabbinique; Ph. D., Dropsie); Professor Historical 
Department, and Secretary of the Faculty, Abraham A. Neuman (M.A., 
Columbia; H. L. D., Jewish Theological Seminary of America); Professor 
Department of Egyptology, Nathaniel J. Reich (Ph. D., Vienna); 
Professor Biblical Department and Librarian, Joseph Reider (B. A 
College of the City of New York; Ph. D., Dropsie); Professor in Arabic, 
Solomon L. Skoss (M. A., Denver; Ph. D., Dropsie); Professor of 
Biblical Philology and the History of the Ancient Orient, Ephraim A. 
Speiser (M. A., Pennsylvania; Ph. D., Dropsie). 


EX-PATIENTS’ TUBERCULAR HOME 
OF DENVER, COLO. 


Org. 1908. OrricEe: and Home located at 8000 E. Montview Blvd., 
Denver, Colo. 

Members, 50,000. Auxiliaries, 4. 

PuRPOSE: To provide a Home and care for patients who have been 
discharged from a Tubercular Hospital or Sanatorium, who are in need 
of further treatment, and to rehabilitate these patients so that they 
will again become self- -respecting and self-supporting citizens. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Harry Stern; Vice-Pres., Morris Stein; Hon. Vice- 
Pres., Adolph Kiesler; Treas., B. F, Crown; Sec., A. M. Blumberg, 
8000 E. Montview Blvd. 
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FEDERATED CHAZANIM MINISTERS OF AMERICA 


Org. 1894. Orrice: National Theater Bldg., 2nd Ave. and 
Houston, New York City. 

Fortieth Annual Convention, November, 1934, New York City. 

Members, 351. 

OFFICERS: Chairman, Pinchos Jassinowsky, 15 W. 97th, New York 
City. 

Boa or GOVERNORS: Jacob Shwartz, Louis Lipetz, Jacob Rappa- 
port, B. Levitt, E. Zaludkowsky and Pinchos Jassinowsky. 


FEDERATION OF AMERICAN JEWS OF 
LITHUANIAN DESCENT 


Org. Nov., 1928. OrricE: 63 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
PuRpPosE: To extend co-operation to the Jews of Lithuania. 
OrrFicers: Hon. Pres., Wm. M. Lewis; Pres., Henry Hurwitz; Vice- 

Pres., (United States): A. B. Cohen, Edward M. Chase, Alexander 

Isserman, Meyer Kreeger, Israel Matz, Herman L. Winer; Vice-Pres., 

AG eneda): Lyon Cohen, A. B. Freiman, S. Kronick; Sec., Mordecai 
atz. 


FEDERATION OF HUNGARIAN JEWS IN AMERICA 


Org. Nov. 1, 1909. OrricE: 395 Broadway, New York City. 
Eleventh Convention, May 20, 1933, New York City. 
Members, 36,000. Societies, 107. 
Purpose: To promote the political, educational, social and religious 
interests of the Hungarian Jews here and in Hungary. 
OrFicers: Pres., Samuel Buchler; Vice-Pres., Bernard Price, Pincus 
F nee Treas., Irving Brown; Acting Sec., Frieda Adamsbaum, 


FEDERATION OF ORTHODOX RABBIS OF AMERICA, INC. 


Org. 1926. OFrricE: 252 E. Broadway, New York City. 
PuRPOSE: To promote Judaism in America and to help the “‘Agunoth”’ 
in Europe. 
ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE: Y. Chameides, L. Gartenhaus, J. M. 
Pee Geils J. Peimer, B. S. Trainin, J. Twersky; Exec. Sec., Aaron 
ym. 


FEDERATION OF PALESTINE JEWS 


Org. July, 1929. Orrice: 38 Park Row (Room 416) New York City. 

Fifth Annual Convention, Dec. 23, 1934, New York City. 

Members, 1,350. Branches, 17. 

Purpose: To extend assistance to Palestinian Jews in America and 
Canada, and to promote the upbuilding of Palestine. 

OrFicers: Hon. Pres., H. Hershenson, J. M. Charlop; Pres., Hirsch 
Manischewitz; Vice-Pres., Joseph Gabriel, J. Honig; Treas., David 
Silver; Sec., J. L. Moinester, 38 Park Row, N. Y. C. 
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FEDERATION OF POLISH JEWS IN AMERICA 


Org. 1908. Orrice: 225 W. 34th, New York City. 
Twenty-sixth Annual Convention, June 9-10, 1934, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Twenty-seventh Annual Convention, June 15-16, 1935, Asbury Park, 


Members, 50,000. 

PurPosE: To unite all Jandsmanschaften in the United States bearing 
the names of their respective home-towns in Poland for the purpose of 
creating one body of American Jews of Polish extraction; to guard and 
promote the interests of the Jews in Poland and to help them morally 
and financially; to promote social and cultural activities among their 
affiliated organizations through magazines, leaflets, lectures, etc., and 
to extend medical assistance to members. 

Publishes: Der Verband, monthly; and Annual Polish Jews, both in 
Yiddish and English. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Benjamin Winter; Vice-Pres., Jacob Brown, Geo. 
I. Fox, Herman B. Oberman, Sol Rosenfeld, Benj. J. Weinberg, Jacob 
Leichtman; Treas., Samuel G. Domash; Sec., David Trautman; Exec. 
Dir., Z. Tygel. 


THE FREE SONS OF ISRAEL 


Org. 1849. OFFIcE: 257 W. 93rd, New York City. 

Triennial Convention, May 30, 1933, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Districts, 2. Lodges, 65. Members, 9,409. 

OrFicers: Grand Master, Simon M. Goldsmith, N. Y. C.; First 
Deputy Grand Master, Max Ogust, N. Y¥.. C.; Second Deputy Grand 
Master, Samuel Roth, Chicago, Ill.; Third Deputy Grand Master, 
Louis Hutter, N. Y. C.; Grand Treas., Leo Benjamin, N. Y. C.; Grand 
Sec., Isaac G. Simon, N. Y. C.; Controller, David H. M. Weynberg, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


GERMAN JEWISH CHILDRENS’ AID, INC. 


Org. 1934. Orrice: 245 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Purpose: Education and training of German Jewish children in the 
United States in cases in which parents or other relatives desire them 
to come over with consent of United States authorities. 

COOPERATING AGENCIES: American Jewish Committee; American 
Jewish Congress and Women’s Division; American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee; Child Placement Executives Group of the 
National Conference of Jewish Social Work; Committee on German- 
Jewish Immigration Policy; Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society; Independent Order of B’nai B’rith; National Council of Jewish 
Women. 

OrFiceRs: Chairman, Solomon Lowenstein; Treas., Paul Felix War- 
burg; Sec., Joseph Hyman; Exec. Dir., Cecilia Razovsky, 245 Sth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


Org. as the Training School for Jewish Social Work, 1925. Name 
changed to Graduate School for Jewish Social Work, 1932. OFFICE: 
71 W. 47th, New York City. 

Purpose: To provide facilities for the initial training of Jewish social 
workers, for the further training and preparation of such workers as 
are already in the field of Jewish social work, and to build up a literature 
on Jewish communal life. The School is maintained by appropriations 
from the New York Foundation, the Nathan Hofheimer Foundation, 
federations of Jewish charities, and private subscriptions. 

LisraRy: Volumes and pamphlets, 7,500. 

Tenth Commencement, June 20, 1935. Graduates, 20. Total number 
of graduates, 140. 

Students enrolled, 125. 

- Chartered by the University of the State of New York. Degrees 
offered: M.S.S., D.S.S. 

OrFIceRsS: Chairman of Board, Louis E. Kirstein, Boston, Mass.; 
Vice-Chairman, Fred M. Butzel, Detroit, Mich.; Treas., I. Edwin 
Goldwasser; Chairman Exec. Comm., Felix M. Warburg; Director, 
Maurice J. Karpf; Asst. Director, Frances N. Harrison, N. Y. C. 

BoarpD OF TRUSTEES: Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Sidney 
C. Borg, N. Y. C.; Fred M. Butzel, Detroit, Mich.; Julius Glaser, St. 
Louis, Mo.; I. Edwin Goldwasser, N. Y. C.; Mrs. S. Herzog, Cleveland, 
O.; David M. Heyman, N. Y. C.; Sidney Hollander, Baltimore, Md.; 
Louis E. Kirstein, Boston, Mass.; Irvin F. Lehman, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Irving Lehman, Solomon Lowenstein, N. Y. C.; George Mosbacher, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; William J. Shroder, Cincinnati, O.; Mrs. M. C. Sloss, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Fred M. Stein, N. Y. C.; Horace Stern, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Felix M. Warburg, Ralph Wolf, N. Y. C. 

Facutty: President of Faculty and Lecturer in Jewish Social Work 
Practice and Administration, Maurice J. Karpf, C.E., Ph.D.; Visiting 
Lecturer in Jewish History, Salo Baron, Ph.D., Pol. Sc.D., Jur.D.; 
Research Asst., Harry I. Barron, Ph.B.; Lecturer in Problems and 
Administration of Child Care Agencies, Ludwig B. Bernstein, Ph.D.; 
Research Librarian, Abraham G. Duker, A.B.; Assistant Director, The 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work and Director of Field Work, 
Frances N. Harrison, M.A.; Lecturer in Statistical Methods and Proce- 
dures, Ralph G. Hurlin, Ph.D.; Lecturer in Jewish Social and Religious 
Institutions, Mordecai M. Kaplan, Rabbi, M.A., D.H.L.; Director, 
Department of Social. Research and Lecturer in the Scientific Method 
and Theory of Social Investigation, Fay B. Karpf, Ph.D.; Director, 
Department of Social Technology and Lecturer in Social Work Practice 
and Administration, Samuel C. Kohs, Ph.D.; Instructor in Yiddish 
Language and Literature, Mordecai Soltes, Ph.D.; Lecturer in History 
of Jewish Social Service, Morris D. Waldman, Ph.B.; Instructor in 
Yiddish Language and Literature, George M. D. Wolfe, M.S.S.; also 
Faculty of the New York School of Social Work. 
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DASSA 
THE WOMEN’S TONIST: "ORGANIZATION 


Org. 1912. Orrice: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Twentieth Annual Convention, Oct. 14-16, 1934, Washington, D. C. 
Twenty-first Annual Convention, Nov. 27-30, 1935, Cleveland, O. 
Chapters, 272. 

Purpose: Object in America is to foster Zionist ideals. Medical 
activities in Palestine conducted on a non-sectarian basis: Hospitals, 
Dispensaries, X-Ray and Radiology Institutes, Straus Health Centers, 
Infant Welfare Stations, Pre-natal and Post-natal Care, Pre-School 
Care, School Hygiene and Public Health Work, Medical Service in 
Rural Districts, Medical Social Service in Jerusalem. Erection of 
Rothschild-Hadassah-University Hospital on Mount Scopus. Other 
activities: School Luncheons, Guggenheimer Playgrounds, Supply of 
Garments and Linens to 46 institutions in Palestine. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Henrietta Szold, Jerusalem, Palestine; Pres., 
Mrs. Edward Jacobs, N. y. C.; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Robert Szold, Pelham, 
N. Y.; Pearl Franklin, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. "Moses P. Epstein, N. Gal OP 
Mrs. Henry Harris, San Francisco, Cal.; Treas., Mrs. Samuel J. Rosen- 
sohn; Sec., Mrs. Henry Shulman, N. Y. C. 


HASHOMER HATZAIR 


Org. 1924. Orrice: 305 Broadway, New York City. 

Tenth Annual Convention, a 1934, Montreal, Can. 

Members, 2,500. Branches, 2 

Purpose: To educate the Tewigh youth along the principles of Scout- 
ing, Hebrew, Jugend-Kultur, and Chalutz Zionism so that it will 
ee idea of Zionism in the concrete act of Chalutziut in Eretz 

israel. 

SECRETARIAT: M. Furmansky, N. Y. C.; A. Hoffunung, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Y. Loffman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; S. Silver, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Yonovsky, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dov Reisen, 305 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


HEBREW SHELTERING AND IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


OFFIcE: 425 Lafayette, New York City. 

An amalgamation of the Hebrew Sheltering House Association, 
organized Nov., 1888, and the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, organized 
1901. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting, March 3, 1935, New York City. 

Contributors, over 75,000. 

Purpose: To facilitate the lawful entry of Jewish immigrants at the 
various ports in the United States, to provide them with temporary 
assistance, to prevent them from becoming public charges, to discourage 
their settling in congested cities, to prevent ineligibles from immigrating 
to the United States, to foster American ideals, and to instil in them a 
knowledge of American history and institutions, and to make better 
known the advantages of desirable immigration and, in conjunction 
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with other organizations, to maintain offices in European countries for 
the purpose of advising Jewish émigrants concerning conditions in lands 
of immigration, and to prepare them for life in these new countries; 
and, in the lands of immigration other than the United States, to meet 
them upon arrival, shelter them and enable them to become self- 
supporting therein. 

Orricers: Pres., Abraham Herman, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Adolph 
Copeland, Chicago, Ill.; A. Coralnik, N. Y. C.; Harris Poorvu, Boston, 
Mass.; Samuel A. Telsey, N. Y. C.; H. H. Cohen, Phila., Pa.; Jacob 
Massel, N. Y. C.; Israel Silberstein, Baltimore, Md.; Nathan Schoenfeld, 
N. Y. C.; Harry K. Wolff, San Francisco, Cal.; Julius Shafer, Seattle, 
Wash.; Treas., Harry Fischel, N. Y. C.; Hon. Sec., Samuel Goldstein; 
General Manager, Isaac L. Asofsky, N. Y. C. 


HEBREW THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


Org. 1921. OrricE: 3448 Douglas Blvd., Chicago, II. 
GRADUATES: Rabbinical Course, 1933-34, 14. 
Whole number of Graduates, Rabbinical Course, 52. 
Whole number of Graduates, Teachers’ Course, 30. 


Purpose: An institution devoted to higher Jewish Learning for the 
promotion and perpetuation of Traditional Judaism in America giving 
its students the opportunity to become well prepared Rabbis, Teachers’ 
and Leaders of American Israel. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Saul Silber; Treas., Wm. Lavin; Assoc. Treas., S 
Broida and W. P. Cohen; Fin. Sec., J. Rolnick; Rec. Sec., M. Perlstein; 
Exec. Dir., Samuel S. Siegel. 


FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE: Chaim I. Korb, Reish Mesivtah, Instruc- 
tor of Codes and Talmud; Meyer Waxman, Ph.D., Professor of Bible, 
Philosophy and Jewish History; Chaim Z. Rubinstein, Instructor of 
Talmud and Ethics; Chaim Regensberg, M. A., Instructor of Talmud 
and Halacha; Z. Starr, M.A., Instructor of Talmud; A. Shulman, 
Instructor of Hebrew Literature; S. Seligman, Ph.B., Instructor of 
Hebrew; Saul Silber, Pres. of College, Instructor of Midrosh; Royal L. 
Garff, Instructor of Public Speaking; A. Abramovitz, D.D., Instructor 
of Homiletics; S. Feigen, Ph.D., Professor of Semitics; J. Greenberg, 
E.M.E., Dean. 

YESHIVATH Etz CHAImM DEPARTMENTS (Preparatory): A. Shulman, 
Jewish History, Bible and Hebrew; S. Seligman, Ph.B., Hebrew and 
History; A. Soladar, M.A., Bible and Hebrew; M. Schultz, B.A., 
Hebrew, History and Talmud; H. Kaplan, Talmud; N. Barr, Talmud 
and Bible; N. Sacks, Talmud. 

LEctTurRER: Philip L. Seman, Ph.D., Sociology. 

INSTRUCTOR of Hazonuth and Liturgy: Samuel S. Siegel. 


Lrprary StaFF: Head Librarian, J. Greenberg; Assistants: Anne Korb 
and David Shapiro. 


STUDENT PUBLICATION: Hamayon. 
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HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


: Org. 1875, Inc., Cincinnati, O. 

Maintained by the Union or AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 
(q. v.) until 1926. 

Chartered separately under the laws of the State of Ohio, with the 
oa of American Hebrew Congregations recognized as a patronizing 

ody. 

LIBRARY: Printed volumes, about 86,000; manuscripts, over 2,000. 

Fifty-eighth Commencement, May 26, 1934, graduates Rabbinical 
Course in 1934, 16; whole number of graduates, 377. 

School for Teachers in New York City, established 1923. Whole 
number of graduates, 174. (Discontinued 1932.) 

OFFICERS: Chairman, Board of Governors, Alfred M. Cohen, Cincin- 
nati, O.; Vice-Chairman, Maurice J. Freiberg, Cincinnati, O.; Treas., 
Carl E. Pritz, Cincinnati, O.; Sec., Benj. Mielziner, Cincinnati, O. 

Facu.Lty: Julian Morgenstern, Ph.D. (Heidelberg), President, Pro- 
fessor of Bible and Semitic Languages; Moses Buttenweiser, Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg), D.H.L. (Hebrew Union College), Professor Emeritus of 
Biblical Exegesis; Jacob Z. Lauterbach, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of 
Talmud and Rabbinics; Henry Englander, Ph.D., Professor of Medi- 
aeval Jewish Exegesis, Acting Registrar; Israel Bettan, D.D. (Hebrew 
Union College), Professor of Homiletics and Midrash; Abraham Cron- 
bach, D.D. (Hebrew Union College), Professor of Jewish Social Studies; 
Jacob Mann, M.A., Litt.D. (London), Professor of Jewish History and 
Literature; Samuel S. Cohon, Rabbi (Hebrew Union College), Professor 
of Jewish Theology; Abraham Z. Idelsohn, D.D. (Hebrew Union Col- 
lege), Professor Emeritus of Jewish Music and Liturgy; Z. Diesendruck, 
Ph.D. (Vienna), Professor of Jewish Philosophy; Jacob R. Marcus, 
Ph.D. (Berlin), Professor of Jewish History; Abraham N. Franzblau, 
B.S., Professor of Jewish Religious Education; Sol. B. Finesinger, Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins), Associate Professor of Talmud and Rabbinics; Sheldon 
H. Blank, Ph.D. (Jena), Associate Professor of Hebrew Language and 
Bible; Nelson Glueck, Ph.D. (Jena), Associate Professor of Hebrew 
Language and Bible; Walter E. Rothman, Ph.D. (Jena), Librarian; 
Special Instructors, David Philipson, D.D. (Hebrew Union College), 
LL.D. (Cincinnati), D.H.L. (Hebrew Union College), Lecturer on the 
History of the Reform Movement; Louis A. Lurie, Lecturer on Mental 
pies and College Psychiatrist; Cora Kahn, B.A., Instructor in 

ocution. 


HECHALUTZ 


Org. 1932. OrricE: 1225 Broadway, New York City. 
eo Annual Convention, Dec. 31, 1933-Jan. 2, 1934, New York 
ity. 
Branches, 17 City; 3 Farm. 
Members, 500. 
Purpose: To train young Jewish men and women culturally and 
physically (agriculturally) for a life of pioneer labor in Palestine. 
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MEMBERS OF CENTRAL ComMITTEE (MERCAz): Louis Behelfer: Ben 
Cherner; Abraham Cohen; Moshe Furmansky, Nahum Gutman; Jere- 
miah Haggai; Nahum Mochson; Yechezkel Kluger; Aaron Oshri; David 
Yaroslavsky; Shmuel Zahler. 


HISTADRUTH IVRITH 


Org. 1916. Re-org. 1922. Orrice: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Fifteenth Annual Convention, June 29, 1934, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sixteenth Annual Convention, June 28, 1935, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Members, 3,510. 

Purpose: Development of Hebrew culture and Hebrew language. 

OFriIcers: Chairman Adm. Comm., Ab, Goldberg; Vice-Chairman, 
Boris Margolin; Pres., Solomon Goldman; Vice-Pres., Israel Efros, 
A. H. Friedland, Leo L. Honor, E. E. Lissitzky, M. Ribalow; Treas., 
A. Spicehandler; Sec., S. Bernstein. 


INDEPENDENT ORDER B’RITH ABRAHAM 


Org. Feb. 7, 1887. Orrice: 37-7th, New York City. 
Forty-sixth Annual Convention, June 11-14, 1933, Atlantic City, N. J- 
N 


Forty-eighth Annual Convention, June 2-4, 1935, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Members, 93,971. Lodges, 497. 

OrFicEeRS: Grand Master, MAx Silverstein, N. Y. C.; First Deputy 
Grand Master, Samuel Goldstein, N. Y. C.; Second Deputy Grand 
Master, Sam’! Kalesky, Boston, Mass.; Third Deputy Grand Master, 
Harry Holz, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fourth Deputy Grand Master, Charles 
Handler, Newark, N. J.; Fifth Deputy Grand Master, Jacob W. 
Schwartz, Chicago, Ill.; Sixth Deputy Grand Master, David Rufkess, 
New Haven, Conn.; Seventh Deputy Grand Master, Joseph Weingart, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Eighth Deputy Grand Master, Maxwell Suls, Baltimore, 
Md.; Ninth Deputy Grand Master, Clarence H. Seigel, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Tenth Deputy Grand Master, Julius Kuschner, N. Y. C.; Grand Sec., 
Max L. Hollander; Grand Treas., Wm. Eckman. 


IOTA ALPHA PI SORORITY 


Org. 1902. Orrice: 942 E. 9th, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thirty-second Convention, Dec. 22-24, 1934, New York City. | 
Chapters in United States and Canada, 712. 

Purpose: To establish and maintain a Society among women who 
are members of colleges or universities, and to maintain a scholarship 
fund for needy students at the various universities. 

OrFicers: Dean, Martha Silverstein; Treas., Helen Levy Gibbs, N. Y. 
C.; Sec., Bernice Dickman, 942 E. 9th, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


= 
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JEWISH ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Org. 1926, Inc., Jan. 1927. Orrice: Amsterdam Ave. and 186th, 
New York City 

Seventh Annual Convention, June, 1934, New York City. 

Members, 100. 

Purpose: Encouragement of Jewish and general scholarship by 
means of personal contact, meetings at frequent intervals and exchange 
of views; Publication of scientific works of great value by means of 
financial aid and friendly cooperation; conferring of honorary fellow- 
ships to scholars of note and presentation of the Annual Academy 
Medal for outstanding achievement in Art and Science which in opinion 
of the ‘‘Governors”’ enhanced the Jewish prestige. 

OrrFicers: Hon. Pres., Henry Keller, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Bernard 
Revel, N. Y. C.; Isaac Husik, Philadelphia, Pa.; Treas., Solomon 
coe peak Y. C.; Sec., Abraham Burstein; Exec. Sec., Shelley R. Safir, 


JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, INC. 


Org. Feb. 12, 1900. Orrice: 301 E. 14th, New York City. 
Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting, March 11, 1935, New York City. 
4 PureosE: The encouragement of farming among Jews in the United 
States. 
OFFICERS: Pres., Lewis L. Strauss; Vice-Pres., Eugene S. Benjamin; 
Treas., Francis F. Rosenbaum; Sec., Reuben Arkush, N. Y. C.; General 
Manager, Gabriel Davidson. 


THE JEWISH BRAILLE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Org. April 22, 1931. Orrice: 1825 Harrison Ave., New York City. 

Members, 850. 

PurposE: To compile an authoritative census of the Jewish blind of 
America and throughout the world; to publish a Braille magazine, 
(Jewish Braille Review), devoted to Jewish cultural interests, for free 
distribution among Jewish blind in our country and abroad; to establish 
and maintain a library for Jewish blind in Braille; to adapt the ‘‘moon”’ 
system for Yiddish and Hebrew for the benefit of the adult Yiddish- 
speaking blind; to adapt an international Hebrew Braille code to be 
followed by the development of Hebrew literature in Braille; and to 
provide religious instruction to Jewish blind children at home and at 
the state schools. 

OrFicEers: Hon. Pres., Sol. Bloom, N. Y. C., Mrs. Alexander Kohut; 
Chairman, Samuel R. Wachtell; Treas., Elias L. Solomon; Exec. Sec., 
Leopold Dubov, N. Y. C. 


JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY 


Org. April 29, 1893. Orrice: 1305 Stephen Girard Bldg., 21 S. 12th, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members, 4,000. 
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Orricers: Chancellor, Louis Wolsey, Phila., Pa.; Vice-Chancellors, 
Harry W. Ettelson, Memphis, Tenn.; Louis Mann, Chicago, Ill.; Hon. 
Pres., Abram:I. Elkus, N. Y. C.; Pres., Arthur A. Fleisher, Phila., Pa.; 
Vice-Pres., Joseph J. Greenberg, Phila., Pa.; Treas., Leon L. Berkowitz, 
Phila., Pa. 


JEWISH CONCILIATION COURT OF AMERICA, INC. 


Org. 1930. Orrice: 225 Broadway, New York City. 
Fifth Annual Convention, Jan. 9, 1935, New York City. 
Members, 100.’ Branches, 10. 
Purpose: Adjustment of Jewish cases. 
Orricers: Pres., Israel Goldstein; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Rebekah Kohut, 
Jacob Panken, Moses Hyamson; Treas., Jacob R. Schiff; Exec. Sec., 
Louis Richman; Chairman Bd. of Dir., Bernard S. Deutsch. 


JEWISH CONSUMPTIVE AND EXPATIENTS RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 


Org. Sept. 28, 1912. Orrice: 610 W. Temple, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanatorium at Duarte, Cal., and Expatients Home at Belvedere, Cal. 
Twentieth Annual Convention, Feb. 21-25, 1934, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Auxiliary Societies, 48. Members, 50,000. 

Purpose: To maintain a sanatorium of 153 beds for treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and an Expatients Home of 62 beds, providing 
after-care for those discharged from the Sanatorium as ‘“‘quiescent.”’ 

OFFICERS: Pres., Joseph A. Rosenkranz; Vice-Pres., Mark Carter, 
Nahum Kavinoky, Benjamin Platt; Fin. Sec., Moses I. De Vorkin; 
Treas., Benjamin Warner; Exec. Dir., Samuel H. Golter, Los Angeles, Cal. 


JEWISH CONSUMPTIVES’ RELIEF SOCIETY OF DENVER 


Org. Jan. 2, 1904, Inc. June 25, 1904. Denver, Colo. 
Thirty-first Annual Convention, March 23, 1935, New York City. 
Contributors, 100,000. Capacity, sanatorium, 300 beds. 

Auxiliary Societies, 11. 

Publishes: J. C. R. S. Bulletin. 

OrFicers: Pres., Philip Hillkowitz, 236 Metropolitan Bldg.; Vice- 
Pres., H. J. Schwartz; I. Rude; Jos. Durst; Treas., Louis Stern; Sec., 
Lewis I. Miller; Asst. Sec., Ben Friedland, P. O. Box 537. 


JEWISH COURT OF ARBITRATION, INC. 


Org. 1920. OrFice: 395 Broadway, New York City. 
Annual Meeting, Nov. 17, 1934, New York City. 
Branches, 6. 
Purpose: To settle, arbitrate and conciliate differences between Jews, 
societies, lodges, Synagogues and fraternities, without resort to civil 
courts. 
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OFFIcERs: Pres., Joseph Sugarman; Founder and Hon. Pres., Samuel 
Buchler; Hon. Vice-Pres., Jacob S. Strahl; Leon N. Sanders; Vice-Pres., 
Nathan Newfeld, Charles Rubel, Wm. H. Schreiber, Henry Seigel, 
Michael Wallach; Chairman of Council, Nathan Padgug; Vice-Chair- 
men, Robert Seelav, Harry Schlacht, Herbert S. Port; Treas., Morris 
Pollack; Sec., Bernard Price, Frieda Adams; Exec. Sec., A. H. Waisman; 
Chief of Rabbinics, Herman Mantel. 


JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


Org. and Founded Oct. 1, 1922. Orrice: 40 West 68th, New York City. 

Purpose: A school of training for the Jewish Ministry, Research and 

Fe papas Service. Graduate School and Department of Advanced 
tudies. 

Incorporated in the State of New York—invested funds, 420,000. 

Library—35,000 volumes; 6,500 pamphlets. 

Tenth Commencement, June 2, 1935; Graduates, 10; total number 
of graduates, 80. 

Students, 24. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Stephen S. Wise; Chairman Bd. of Trustees, Julian 
W. Mack; Treas., H. M. Kaufman; Asst. Treas., Frederick L. Guggen- 
heimer; Hon. Sec., Joseph M. Levine; Sec., Gertrude Adelstein. 

Boarp oF TRUSTEES: Julian W. Mack, Abram I. Elkus, Mrs. Norman 
S. Goetz, Sidney E. Goldstein, Richard Gottheil, Jesse G. M. Bullowa, 
Frederick F. Greenman; Frederick L. Guggenheimer, N. Y. C.; Joseph 
Hagedorn, Phila., Pa.; Walter S. Hilborn, Beverly Hills, Cal.; Edmund 
I. Kaufmann, Washington, D. C.; H. M. Kaufmann, N. Y. C.; Louis 
Kirstein, Boston, Mass.; Rebekah Kohut, N. Y. C.; Gerson B. Levi, 
Chicago, Ill.; Joseph M. Levine, Louis I. Newman, N. Y. C.; Mrs. Sol 
Rosenbloom, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Maxwell Steinhardt, Joseph Stroock, 
Israel N. Thurman, Samuel Wasserman, Stephen S. Wise, N. Y. C.; 
Alumni Representatives, Albert L. Martin, Bridgeport, Conn.; John 
Tepfer, N. Y. C.; Max Meyer, Flushing, N. Y.; Faculty Representa- 
tives, Harry S. Lewis, Henry Slonimsky- 

FacuLty: President and Professor of Practical Theology and Hom- 
iletics, Stephen S. Wise, Ph.D., LL.D. (Columbia); Dean and Professor 
of Ethics and Philosophy of Religion, Henry Slonimsky, Ph.D. (Mar- 
burg); Asst. Professor in Bible and Hellenistic Literature, Ralph 
Marcus, Ph.D. (Columbia); Asst. Professor of Hebrew, Harry S. Lewis, 
M.A. (Cambridge); Professor of Talmud, Chaim Tchernowitz, PhD.. 
(Wurzburg); Professor in Social Service, Sidney E. Goldstein, B.A. 
(Cincinnati); Visiting Professor of History, Salo Baron, Ph.D. (Vienna); 
Professor in Hebrew Language and Literature and Acting Librarian, 
Shalom Spiegel, Ph.D. (Vienna). 

InstRucToRsS: Instructor in Music, Abraham W. Binder, Mus. B. 
(Columbia); Instructor in Public Speaking, Windsor P. Daggett, Ph.B. 
(Brown); Honorary Instructor in Talmud, Moses Marcus. 

LECTURERS: Samson Benderly, B.A. (American University of Beirut) ; 
Isaac B. Berkson, M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia); Homiletics, Nathan Krass, 
B.H.L., Litt.D. (Owensboro); Louis I. Newman, Ph.D. (Columbia). 
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Charles William Elliot Fellow in History; John J. Tepfer, M.A. (Penn- 
sylvania), M.H.L., Rabbi (Jewish Institute of Religion). ; 

Liprsry Starr: Acting Librarian, Shalom Spiegel; Asst. Librarian, 
Isaac Kiev. 

Bursar: J. X. Cohen, B.S., C.E., Rabbi. 

DirREcToR OF FieL_p Activities: Morton M. Berman, B.A., M.H.L., 
Rabbi. 

SECRETARY: Gertrude Adelstein, B.A. 


JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE 


Org. 1934. Orrice: 175 E. Broadway, New York City. 

Annual Convention, February, 1934, New York City. 

Mempers: National and local units of the Workmen’s Circle, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, Cap and Millinery Workers Union, United Hebrew 
Trades, Forward Association, and Jewish Socialist Verband. 

Purpose: To fight Fascism and Nazism, to help the opposition 
movement in all Fascist countries and to prevent the spread of Fascist 
propaganda in America; to represent organized Jewish Labor in alf 
Jewish problems. 

OrFicERs: Chairman, B. C. Vladeck, N. Y. C.; Vice-Chairman, Jf. 
Weinberg, Max Zaritzky, M. Feinstone, Alexander Kahn, Saul Rifkin, 
Joseph Schlossberg, all of N. Y. C.; Treas., D. Dubinsky; Sec., J. Baskin, 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., B. A. Gebiner. 


JEWISH MENTAL ) HEALTH SOCIETY 


Org. 1925. OrricEe: 9 E. 40th, New York City. 

Members, 500. 

Purpose: The maintenance of the Hastings Hillside Hospital (estab- 
lished by the Jewish Mental Health Society) devoted to the medical 
or surgical care and treatment of persons suffering from incipient and 
curable mental and nervous disorders, and the prevention of insanity. 

OrFicers: Pres., Israel Strauss; Vice-Pres., Joseph E. Gilbert; Treas., 
Arthur Frankenstein; Sec., Mrs. Marcus Loewenstein. 


JEWISH MINISTERS CANTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Org. June 1, 1890. Orrice: 111 E. Houston, New York City. 
Forty-fifth Annual Convention, June 8, 1935, New York City. 
Members, 375. 

Purpose: To uplift the profession and extend aid to needy cantors 
and to their families and to establish a Cantors Seminary. 

OrFicerRs: Pres., Louis Lipetz; Vice-Pres., Ephraim Spivak; Sec., 
Salo H. Goldstone; Treas., Marcus Aranoff, Exec. Dir., Joseph Ben- 
Porath, N: Y. C. 
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JEWISH NATIONAL FUND OF AMERICA 


Org. 1910. Orrice: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Twenty-fourth Annual Convention, Feb. 18, 1934, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Purpose: To redeem the soil of Palestine as the inalienable property 
of the Jewish People. 

OrFicERS: Hon. Pres., Zvi H. Masliansky; Pres., Israel Goldstein; 
Treas., Louis Rimsky; Assoc. Treas., I. M. Kowalsky; Hon. Sec., 
Louis Segal. 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 


Org. 1912. .OrricE: 404 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Thirteenth Biennial Convention, June 1-4, 1933, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches, 180. Members, 7,516. 

PuRPOSE: Fraternal, Social, Beneficial, and Educational Geen 
OFFICERS: Pres., David Pinski; Vice- Pres., Joel Enteen; Treas., Abr. 
Margulies; Sec., Louis Segal, N. NC 


JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Org. 1888. Orrice: S. E. Cor. Broad and Spring Garden, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Forty-seventh Annual Meeting, March 31, 1935, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members, 4,690. 

Purpose: Formed for the support of a benevolent educational 
undertaking, namely, for the publication and dissemination of literary, 
scientific and religious works, giving instruction in the principles of the 
Jewish religion, which are to be distributed among the members of the 
corporation, and to such other persons and institutions as may use the 
same in the promotion of benevolent educational work. 

OrFicEerRs: Pres., Jacob Solis-Cohen, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice- 
Pres., Adolph S. Ochs,* New York City; Horace Stern, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Treas., Howard A. Wolf, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec., Julius Grodinsky; 
Editor, Isaac Husik. 

For Report see p. 465. 

*Deceased. 


JEWISH SABBATH ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Org. 1905. Orrice: 302 E. 14th, New York City. 

PurRPosE: To promote the observance of the Seventh Day Sabbath 
in every possible way and manner. To secure employment for Seventh 
Day Observers where they need not desecrate the Sabbath. To protect 
and defend the Seventh Day observing storekeepers against the strict 
Sunday Laws, aiways working to secure proper exemption for them 
under such laws. 

OrricERs: Pres., Bernard Drachman; Exec. Sec., Wm. Rosenberg, 
302 BE. 14th, N. Y. C 
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JEWISH SOCIALIST VERBAND 


Org. 1921. Orrice: 175 East Broadway, New York City. 
Twelfth Annual Convention, September 15, 1933, Chicago, IIl. 
Members, 3,000. Societies, 48. : 
OFFICERS: Chairman, Saul Rifkin; Gen. Sec., N. Chanin. 


JEWISH THEATRICAL GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 


Org. 1924. Orrice: 1560 Broadway, New York City. 

Members, 2,000. 

Purpose: Perpetuating Judaism in the theatre; to aid sick and unfor- 
tunate; to build memorial hall. 

OFFICERS: Founder, William Morris; Pres., Eddie Cantor; Vice- 
Pres., George Jessel, Fred Block, Julius Tannen, Sam H. Harris, Wm. 
Morris, Jr., Hugo Riesenfeld; Treas., Abe Lastfogel; Sec., Harry 
Cooper; Fin. Sec., Sam Forrest; Exec. Sec., Dave Ferguson. 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


Org. 1886. New ButLpines: Broadway to 122nd and 123rd; OLD 
BuiLpine: 531 W. 123rd, New York City. 

Incorporated in State of New York. Invested Funds for Seminary, 
$4,873,924.61 inclusive of Brush Foundation; for Teachers’ Institute, 
$454,965.75; for Library, $1,116,503.53. Library: Printed volumes, 
103,145; Manuscripts, 7,000. 

Forty-first Commencement, June 2, 1935. 

Graduates, Seminary, 10. Total number of graduates, Seminary, 
tee ae Teachers’ Institute, Teachers’ Training Course, in 

Whole number of graduates, Teachers’ Institute, Teachers’ Training 
Course, 505; Teachers’ Institute, Extension Course, in 1935, 4 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARD: Chairman Board of Directors, Sol. M. 
Stroock; Hon. Sec., Henry S. Hendricks; Treas., Arthur Oppenheimer; 
Assoc. Treas., Lewis L. Strauss, N. Y. C. 

Directors (for life): Adolph Lewisohn, Felix M. Warburg, Sol. M. 
Stroock, Irving Lehman, N. Y. C.; Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
(Term expiring 1935); Max Drob, William Fischman, Lewis L. Strauss, 
N. Y. C.; Harry Friedenwald, Baltimore, Md.; Henry W. Braude, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Term expiring 1937): Arthur Oppenheimer, Henry 
S. Hendricks, Edgar J. Nathan, Jr., N. Y. C.; J. Solis-Cohen, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; (Term expiring 1936): Isidor S. Morrison, Milton Rubin, 
William Prager, N. Y. C.; Archibald J. Freiman, Ottawa, Can.; Israel 
H. Levinthal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Sol. M. Stroock, Chairman; Cyrus Adler, 
Felix M. Warburg, Irving Lehman, Max Drob. 

Facu.ty: President, Cyrus Adler, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins); Professor 
of Talmud, Louis Ginzberg, Ph.D. (Heidelberg); Jacob H. Schiff 
Professor of History, Alexander Marx, Ph.D. (Koenigsberg); Professor 
of Homiletics, Mordecai M. Kaplan, D.H.L. (Jewish Theological 
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Seminary), William Prager Professor of Mediaeval Hebrew Literature, 
Israel Davidson, Ph.D. (Columbia); Professor of Codes, Moses Hyam- 
son, B.A., L.L.D. (University of London); Professor of Hebrew, Morris 
D. Levine, D.H.L. (Jewish Theological Seminary); Solomon Schechter; 
Professor of Theology, Louis Finkelstein, Ph.D. (Columbia); Instructor 
in Talmud, Boaz Cohen, Ph.D. (Columbia); Instructor in Hazanuth, 
Israel Goldfarb, B.S. (Columbia); Visiting Professor of Biblical Archae- 
ology, Spring Semester 1934-1935, Julius Lewy, Ph.D. (Berlin); Visiting 
Professor of Biblical Literature, 1934-1935, Alexander Sperber, Ph.D. 
(Bonn); Special Lecturer in Education, Simon Greenberg, Ph.D. 
(Dropsie), Rabbi (Jewish Theological Seminary); Instructor in ve 
Speaking; William J. Farma, M.A. (Wisconsin). 

REGISTRAR: Louis Finkelstein. 

SECRETARY: Joseph B. Abrahams. 


LIBRARY OF THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA, Incor- 
porated in State of New York, 1924. 

OFFICERS OF THE LIBRARY BoArn: Pres., Sol. M. Stroock; Vice-Pres., 
Cyrus Adler; Hon. Sec., Henry S. Hendricks; Treas., Arthur Oppen- 
heimer; Assoc. Treas., Lewis L. Strauss. 

Directors OF LiBrary: Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Louis 
Bamberger, Newark, N. J.; Irving Lehman, Felix M. Warburg, Sol. 
M. Stroock, Alexander Marx, Frank I. Schechter, Henry S. Hendricks, 
Arthur Oppenheimer, Max Drob, Lewis L. Strauss, N. Y. C.; A.\S. W. 
Rosenbach, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lriprary STAFF: Librarian, Alexander Marx; Assistant Librarian, 
Boaz Cohen; Cataloguers, Saul Gittelsohn, Isaac Rivkind; Secretary 
to Librarian, Anna Kleban; Clerk, Michael Shapiro; Loan Department, 
Mary Fried; in charge of Museum, Paul Romanoff. 

TEACHERS INSTITUTE AND SEMINARY COLLEGE OF JEWISH STUDIES: 
Dean, Mordecai M. Kaplan, D.H.L. (Jewish Theological Seminary) ; 
Registrar, Samuel Dinin, Ph.D. (Columbia). Instructors: Hillel Bavli, 
M.A. (Columbia); Paul Chertoff, Rabbi (Jewish Theological Seminary) ; 
Samuel Dinin, Ph.D. (Columbia); Abraham Halkin, Ph.D. (Columbia); 
Morris D. Levine, D.H.L. (Jewish Theological Seminary); Joshua 
Ovsay; Zevi Scharfstein; Special Instructor in Music, Judith Kaplan, 
B.S. (Columbia). 

IsRAEL FRIEDLAENDER CLASSES OF THE SEMINARY COLLEGE OF 
Jewisu StupiEs: Dean, Mordecai M. Kaplan, D.H.L: (Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary); Registrar, Israel S. Chipkin, M.A. (Columbia). Instruc- 
tors: Hillel Bavli, M.A. (Columbia); Paul Chertoff, Rabbi (Jewish 
Theological Seminary); Samuel Dinin, Ph.D. (Columbia); Joshua 
H. Newmann, Ph.D. (Columbia); Max Slavin, J.D. (New York Univer- 
sity); Samuel Zaretski, M.A. (Columbia); Abraham Halkin, Ph.D. 
(Columbia). Special Instructors: Miriam Ephraim, Abraham I. Kalb, 
Gershon Levi, Rabbi (Jewish Theological Seminary). 

COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE: Chairman, Sol. M. Stroock, 
Cyrus Adler, Mordecai M. Kaplan, Irving Lehman, Felix M. Warburg. 


y 
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JEWISH VALOR LEGION 


Org. Feb. 1921. Orrice: 3265 Bainbridge Ave., New York City. 
Members, 638. ; : 
Purpose: Compilation of records of Jewish soldiers in American 
army in Wars of the Republic. : q 

OFrricers: Commander, Sydney G. Gumpertz; Sr. Vice-Commander, 
Benjamin Kaufman; Jr. Vice-Commander, Herman Bush; Adjutant, 
Nat. P. Ruditsky, 3265 Bainbridge Ave., N. Y. C. 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Org. 1896, Inc. 1920. Orricr: 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. % 

Thirty-eighth Annual Convention, August 31-September 3, 1934, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Posts, 118. Members, 50,000. 

Purpose: To maintain allegiance to the United States of America; 
To uphold the fair name of the Jew; To foster comradeship; To aid 
needy comrades and their families; To preserve the records of patriotic 
service of Jews; To honor the memory and shield from neglect the graves 
of our heroic dead. 

OFFICERS: Commander-in-Chief, William Berman, Boston, Mass.; 
Senior Vice-Commander-in-Chief, Martin H. Horwitz, New Britain, 
Conn.; Junior Vice-Commander-in-Chief, Harry .H. Schaffer, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Judge Advocate General, Joseph F. Barr, Washington, D. C.; 
Surgeon General, S. William Kalb, Newark, N. J.; Adjutant General, 
Maxwell Cohen, Boston, Mass.; Quartermaster General, Jacob Reitz- 
feld, N. Y. C.; Chaplain-in-Chief, Solomon A. Fineberg, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; Chief of Staff, Harry Raymond, N. Y. C.; Inspector General, 
Geo. Rudnick, N. Y. C.; Historian General, Harry C. Mamber, Lynn, 
Mass.; National Patriotic Instructor, Milton Solomon, N. Y. C.; 
National Liaison Officer, Ivy A. Pelzman, Washington, D. C.; National 
Supply Officer, Harry I. Jacobs, Newark, N. J.; Editor-in-Chief, Samuel 
H. Jacobs, Hoboken, N. J.; Chief National Aide, Samuel Mistowsky, 
SOs R. I.; National Radio Officer, Sam A. Rose, Washington, 


JEWISH WELFARE BOARD 


Org. 1917. Orrice: 220 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Amalgamated with Council of Young Men’s Hebrew and Kindred 
Associations, July 1, 1921. 

Affiliated National Organizations, 15. State and Regional Organiza- 
tions, 6. Constituent Societies, 305. 

PurRPOSE: To stimulate the organization and to assist in the activities 
of Jewish Community Centers, including Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciations, Young Women’s Hebrew Associations, and kindred organiza- 
tions, and to cooperate with similar bodies in the development of 
Judaism and good citizenship. To promote the welfare of soldiers, sailors 
_ and marines in the service of the United States and disabled veterans 
and especially to provide for men of the Jewish faith in the Army and 
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Navy adequate opportunity for religious worship and hospitality of 
Jewish communities adjacent to military and naval posts. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Irving Lehman, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Felix M. 
Warburg, N. Y. C.; Jacob M. Loeb, Chicago, Ill.; Jacob K. Newman, 
N. Y. C.; M. C. Sloss, San Francisco, Cal.; Sec., Joseph Rosenzweig, 
N. Y. C.; Treas., Benjamin J. Buttenwieser, N. Y. C.; Exec. Dir., Harry 
L. Glucksman. 


JUNIOR HADASSAH 


(The Young Women’s Zionist Organization of America) 
Org. 1921. Orrice: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Eleventh Annual Convention, Aug. 19-22, 1934, New York City. 

Twelfth Annual Convention, Nov. 27-30, 1935, Cleveland, O. 

Members, 10,000. 

Purpose: To support in Paiestine, Meier Shfeyah, a children’s village; 
Pardess Anna, an agricultural colony; and the Hadassah School of 
Nursing; To conduct cultural classes and meetings for propagating: 
Zionist ideals; To carry on Jewish National Fund Work; To cooperate 
with other existing Zionist groups. 

OrFicers: Hon. Pres., Mrs. Frieda S. Ullian; Pres., Celia B. Slohm; 
Vice-Pres., Hannah Goldberg, Thelma Goldfarb, Leah Weisberger, Nell 
Ziff; Treas., Pauline Englander; Sec., Hannah Schiff; Exec. Sec., Alice 
Bernstein. 


KAPPA NU FRATERNITY 


Org. June 12, 1911. Orrice: 33 Tyler, Rochester, N. Y. 

Eighteenth Annual Convention, Dec. 28, 1934—Jan. 1, 1935, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Chapters, 18. Members, 2,300. 

Purpose: A Greek-letter brotherhood for college men of Jewish 
consciousness. 

OrrFicers: Pres., Milton Greenebaum, Saginaw, Mich.; Vice-Pres., 
Albert G. Katz, N. Y. C.; Treas., Goodman A. Sarachan, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Sec., Saul M. Goldstein, Henderson, Ky. 


*LAMBDA DELTA BETA FRATERNITY 


OrFice: 714 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
OrFicEers: Chancellor, Sanford B. Meyerson; Vice-Chancellor, Harry 
Ziskind; Bursar, Benjamin Kasner; Master of Scrolls, Jack Kessler; 
Bailiff, Frank H. Feingold. 


LAMBDA OMICRON GAMMA OSTEOPATHIC 
FRATERNITY 


Org. 1924. OrricEe: 1701 68th Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eleventh Annual Convention, April, 1935, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members, 160. 

Chapters: Undergraduate 4, Graduate 5. 
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Purpose: To unite Jewish students and practioners of Osteopathy 
for the purpose of maintaining the highest standards of the Osteopathic 
profession and to promote friendship and fraternalism amongst its 
members. 

OrrFicers: Pres., D. Bachrach, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., H. Kohn, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Sergt.-at-Arms, E. Grossman, N. Y. C.; Editor, 
M. M. Fybish, Jackson Heights, N. Y. C.; Sec.-Treas., A. Beck, 1701- 
68th Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEAGUE FOR LABOR PALESTINE 


(Affiliated with the Histadrut Haovdim General Federation of 
Jewish Labor in Palestine) 
Org. 1933. OrFIcE: 1225 Broadway (Room 404), New York City. 

First Annual Convention, May 30, 1934, New York City. 

Members, 3,000, Chapters, 60. 

Purpose: To enlighten its members about Palestinian labor and the 
activities of the Histadrut; to create around work of Palestinian labor 
an atmosphere of friendship and encouragement; to raise funds for 
activities of the Histadrut by contributions from League membership 
and by nation-wide campaigns. 

OFFICERS: Chairman Nat’! Council, Samuel Wohl; Chairman Adm. 
Comm., Joseph Schlossberg; Vice-Chairmen, Hayim Fineman, Isaac 
Hamlin, Rose Stoloff; Treas., S. Dingol; Sec. Pinchos Cruso. 


LEAGUE FOR SAFEGUARDING THE FIXITY OF THE 
SABBATH AGAINST POSSIBLE ENCROACHMENT 
BY CALENDAR REFORM 


Org. 1929. OrricE: 1459 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Constituent Organizations, 55. 

OFFIcerRs: Pres., Moses Hyamson; Vice-Pres., Sol Bloom, Bernard 
Drachman, M. S. Margolies, Albert Ottinger, Abram Simon, Stephen 
S. Wise; Chairman. of Exec. Comm., William Liebermann; Treas., 
Harry Schneiderman; Sec., Isaac Rosengarten. 


LEO N. LEVI MEMORIAL HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


Org. 1911. Orrice: Hot Springs, Ark. 

Maintains the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital. 

Members, 3,500. 

OrFicers: Pres., A. B. Frey, St. Louis, Mo.; Vice-Pres., Mose Kly- 
man, Hot Springs, Ark.; Treas., D. Burgauer, Hot Springs, Ark.; 
Sec., A. B. Rhine, Hot Springs, Ark.; Chairman, Bd. of Managers, M. 
Klyman, Hot Springs, Ark. 


MASADA, YOUTH ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 


Official Youth Section of Zionist Organization of America. 
Org. 1932. Orrice: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Second Annual Convention, Nov. 29-Dec. 2, 1934, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members, 2,200. Societies, 57. 
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_Purpose: To bring the masses of American Jewish Youth into the 
Zionist ranks; To cooperate with all existing Zionist agencies in the 
upbuilding of Palestine as the Jewish National Homeland; To strengthen 
Jewish community life in America through the Zionist program; to 
unify all existing unafhliated Zionist Youth Organizations; To do 
concrete work in Palestine. 


OrFicers: Pres., Isaac Imber; Vice-Pres., Israel Weiner, Albert 
Elazar, Milton J. Selig, Bernard Gutow, Leon Rivkin; Treas., Samuel 
K., Miller; Sec., Max Plisner; Joseph Leib; Exec. Sec., Israel Berman. 


THE MENORAH ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Org. Dec. 29, 1929. Orrice: 63 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Purpose: The study and advancement of Jewish culture and ideals. 
Boarp or Governors: Honorary: Judge Irving Lehman; Chairman 

of the Board, Frederick F. Greenman; Acting Treas., Bernard J. Reis; 
Chancellor, Henry Hurwitz; Sec., Harry Starr, N. Y. C. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE MENORAH ASSOCIATION 
Org. January 2, 1913. 

Societies, 51. 

Purpose: The study and advancement of Jewish culture and ideals 
in the colleges and universities of the United States and Canada. 

OrFicers: Chancellor, Henry Hurwitz; Pres., Theodore H. Gordon; 
Vice-Pres., L. E. Abremovich, Dorothy C. Adelson, Herzl Friedlaender, 
Lewis H. Weinstein; Sec.-Treas., Bernard J. Reis; Corr. Sec., Frances 
Grossel. 

MENORAH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Org. Dec. 29, 1918, and composed of University teachers. 

Purpose: To foster and guide Menorah education in American col- 
leges and universities and among university graduates and other men 
mie ne in the general community interested in Jewish culture and 
ideals. 

OrFicErRs: Chairman, Prof. Nathan Isaacs, Harvard University, 
School of Business; Vice-Chairman, Prof. Wm. Popper, University of 
California; Sec.-Treas., Adolph S. Oko, Hebrew Union College Library. 


THE MIZRACHI ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 


Org. June 5, 1912. CENTRAL BuREAU: 1123 Broadway, New York City, 
Twenty-first Annual Convention, Dec. 30, 1934—-Jan. 1, 1935, Detroit. 


ich. 

Members, 27,000. Organizations, 312. 

Purpose: Rehabilitation of Palestine in the spirit of Jewish Torah 
and Traditions. Fundamental principle: The land of Israel, for the 
people of Israel, in the spirit of the Law of Israel. 

OrFicEers: Hon. Pres., Meyer Berlin; Pres., Wolf Gold; Vice-Pres., 
A. M. Ashinsky, L. Gellman, I. M: Kowalsky, Isidore Epstein; Treas., 
Max Nadler; Hon. Sec., Joseph H. Lookstein; Sec., Max Kirshblum. 
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MIZRACHI WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 


Org. 1925. Orrice: 1123 Broadway, New York City. ; 

Ninth Annual Convention, Dec. 28, 1934—Jan. 2, 1935, Detroit, Mich. 

Members, 5,500. Branches, 58. : ays 

Purpose: Rebuilding of Palestine in the traditional Jewish spirit. 
The organization helps to support all Mizrachi activities in Palestine, 
also gives much of its time and effort to the Jewish National Fund and 
helps to support the Keren Hayesod. Specific project: Maintaining the 
Technical Home (vocational school) and Cultural Center for orthodox 
Jewish girls in Jerusalem, where the native girl as well as the immigrant 
Chalutzah receives a thorough modern training in Domestic Science, 
Farming, Academic and Commercial subjects, in a truly orthodox, 
cultured and refined atmosphere. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Mrs, Abraham Shapiro; Vice-Pres., Mrs. A. Wein- 
traub, Mrs. L, Isaacson, Mrs. R. W. Sundelson, Mrs. L. Hechter, Mrs. 
M. Galub, Mrs. R. L. Leiserowitz, Mrs. M. A. Singer; Treas., Mrs. 
B. H. Schnur; Sec., Mrs. B. J. Goldstein; Fin. Sec., Mrs. S. Fischer. 


MIZRACHI YOUTH OF AMERICA (MIZRACHI HATZAIR) 


Org. May, 1920. Orrice: 1123 Broadway, New York City. 
*Twelfth Annual Convention, Dec. 29, 1934—Jan. 3, 1935, Detroit, 


ich. 

Members, 7,500. 

Purpose: To organize groups of the Jewish youth, both senior and 
junior, to spread Judaism and a love for Jewish knowledge, to acquaint 
the Jewish youth with the national aspirations of the Jews, and to 
strive for the rehabilitation of Palestine in accordance with Jewish 
traditions on the basis of Torah v’Avodah, (Torah and Labor). 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Meyer Berlin; Pres., Isidore Epstein; Vice- 
Pres., Eva Aronson, Max Hagler; Treas., Benj. L. Hillson; Sec., Jennie 
Kottler; Ex. Dir., Seymour Zambrowsky, 


MU SIGMA FRATERNITY 


Org. 1906, Inc. 1925. Orricn: 729-7th Ave., New York City. 
Twenty-eighth Annual Convention, Dec. 22-24, 1934, New York City. 
OFFICERS: Grand Lumen, Myron Behr, Jersey City, N. J.; Chairman 

Exec. Comm., Harvey Pergament, N. Y. C.; Grand Filium, Arthur 
Tuckerman, Wilmington, Del.; Grand Fiscus, Max Bohrer, N. Y. C.; 
Grand Scriba, Helman Greenberg, N. Y. C.; Grand Ossa, Monroe 
Nachemov, N. Y. C.; Grand Ora, Dave Lipschitz, Belle Harbor, L. I., 
N. Y.; Grand Co-ordinator, Herman Willner, Belle Harbor, L. I., N. Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH 
CENTER EXECUTIVES 


Org. 1918. Orrice: 71 W. 47th, New York City. 
Sixteenth Annual Conference, May 30-June 4, 1934, Atlantic City 


ING 
Members, 150. 


* Name changed to Hapoel Ha-Mizrachi of America, Inc. 
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PurRPOSsE: To foster and develop an interest in Jewish Center work 
and to promote friendly and helpful relations among Jewish Community 
Center workers, 

OFFIcEeRS: Pres., Wm. Pinsker, Brockton, Mass.; Vice-Pres., Allan 
Bloom, Indianapolis, Ind.; Miriam Ephraim, N. Y. C.; William Cohen, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Louis Sobel, N. Y. C.; Sec.-Treas., Isidore Beierfeld, 
122 S. Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


*NATIONAL CANTORS AND MINISTERS LEAGUE 


Org. 1928. Orrice: 95 St. Marks Place, New York City, 

Sixth Annual Convention, July 24, 1934, New York City. 

Members, 175 

Purpose: To organize all cantors, to open first Cantors Seminary; 
Cantors Registry to place Cantors in positions, 

OrFicERs: Hon. Pres., Zeidel Rovner; Director, Asher Chassin; Sec., 
Isadore Schoen, 95 St. Marks Place; Chairman Board of Directors, 
A. Ch. Landman. \ 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE 


Org. 1899 as National Conference of Jewish Charities in the United 
States. OrricE: 71 W. 47th, New York City. 

Thirty-fifth Annual Conference, May 26-30, 1934, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Members, 239. Societies, 500 individuals. ; 

Purpose: To discuss the problems of Jewish social work, to promote 
reforms in its administration and to provide uniformity of action and 
cooperation in all matters pertaining to the development of Jewish 
philanthropic and communal activities, without, however, interfering 
with the local work of any constituent society. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Ben M. Selekman, Boston, Mass.; Vice-Pres., 
Hyman Kaplan, San Francisco, Cal., Charles Zunser, N. Y. C.; Sec., 
Michael Freund, N. Y. C.; Treas., Violet Kittner, Cleveland, O. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR JEWISH EDUCATION 


Org. 1924. Orrice: N. E. Cor. Broadway and 122nd, New York City. 
Ninth Annual Conference, May 26-30, 1934, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Purpose: To further the creation of a profession of Jewish education, 

to improve the quality of Jewish instruction, and to develop profes- 

sional standards in Jewish education. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Louis Hurwich; Vice-Pres., Jacob S. Golub; Treas., 
B. R. Brickner; Sec., Samuel Dinin, N. Y. C.; Executive Committee: 
Israel A. Abrams, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Samson Benderly, N. Y. C.; Israel 
S. Chipkin, N. Y. C.; Alexander M. Dushkin, Chicago, Ill.; Ben M. 
Edidin; Buffalo, N. Y.; A. H. Friediand, Cleveland, O.; Emanuel 
Gamoran, Cincinnati, O.; L. Gordon, Minneapolis, Minn.; Leo L. 
Honor, Chicago, Ill.; Bernard Isaacs, Detroit, Mich.; L. L. Kaplan, 
Baltimore, Md.; Mordecai M. Kaplan, N. Y. C.; Ben Rosen, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Zevi Scharfstein, N. Y. C.; Albert P. Schoolman, N. Y. C.; 
Mordecai Soltes, N. Y. C. Publishes Jewish Education. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND 
WELFARE FUNDS 


Org. 1932. Orrice: 71 W. 47th, New York City. 

Third Annual Convention, Jan. 3-6, 1935, New York City. 

Members, 47 Federations and Welfare Funds. 

Purpose: To offer a medium for the consideration of common 
interest and problems of Jewish Federations and Jewish Welfare Funds, 
and, to develop standards and principles of effective community organ- 
ization and‘intercommunity relationships in ‘extra local activities. In 
1935 services were combined with the program of the Bureau of Jewish 
Social Research. 

OrrFicers: Pres., William J. Shroder, Cincinnati, O.; Vice-Pres., 
Edward M. Baker, Cleveland, O.; Ira M. Younker, N. Y. C.; Treas., 
Eugene Warner, Buffalo, N. Y.; Sec., Henry Wineman, Detroit, Mich.; 
Exec. Dir., H. L. Lurie; Assoc. Dir., G. W. Rabinoff. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH JUNIORS 


Org. 1919. OrricE: 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

Biennial Convention, October, 1933, St. Louis, Mo. 

Members, 7,500. Sections, 119. 

Purpose: To organize, encourage and assist Junior Sections for the 
promotion of Religious, Philanthropic, Civic and Educational work in 
accordance with the-program of the National Council of Jewish Women. 

OrFIcers: Pres., Flora .R. Rothenberg, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vice-Pres., 
Rachel A. Hirshberg, Oakland, Cal.; Ruth L. Strauss, Chicago, IIl.; 
Treas., Leo H. Gold, Atlantic, Mass.; Sec., Carolyn A. Wolff, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Exec. Sec., Sonia Kay, 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


Org. Sept. 1893. OrricE: 625 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Fourteenth Triennial Convention, March 14-15, 1935, New Orleans, La. 
Sections, 200. Junior Auxiliaries, 120. 

. Purpose: The National Council of Jewish Women stresses religion 
and Jewish education, peace, civics and social legislation, adult educa- 
tion and social service. It is particularly concerned with service to the 
foreign born and. international service and maintains national and 
international affiliations to make this service more effective. 

OrFicers: (1935-1938) Pres., Mrs. Arthur Brin, 2566 Lake of Isles 
Blvd., Minneapolis, Minn.; First Vice-Pres., Mrs. Maurice L. Gold- 
man, N. Y. C.; Second Vice-Pres., Mrs. Joseph M. Welt, Detroit, 
Mich.; Third Vice-Pres., Mrs. Alexander Wolf, Washington, D. C.; 
Treas., Mrs. Benj. Marvin, Hollis, L. I., N. Y.; Fin. Sec., Mrs. Herman 
B. Levine, West Englewood, N. J.; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Gerson B. Levi, 
Chicago, Ill.; Chairman, Exec. Comm., Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman; 

_ Exec. Sec., Mrs. Mary G. Schonberg,* N. Y. C. 


*Deceased. 
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NATIONAL FARM SCHOOL 


Inc., April 10, 1896. ScHoot AND FARMs: Farm School, Bucks Co., Pa. 
OFFIcE: 1701 Walnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thirty-fifth Annual Graduation, March 31, 1935. 

PurRPOsE: To train Jewish Youth in practical and scientific agricul- 
ture, for agricultural callings. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Herbert D. Allman; Vice-Pres., Jos. H. Hagedorn; 

_ Treas., Isaac H. Silverman; Sec., Miss E. M. Bellefield, 1701 Walnut, 

Philadelphia, Pa.; Dean, C. L. Goodling, Farm School, Pa. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF JEWISH MEN’S CLUBS 
OF THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA 


Org. May 20, 1929. Orricr: 3080 Broadway, New York City. 
Seventh Annual Convention, Feb. 1-3, 1935, Lakewood, N. J. 
Societies, 100. Members, 10,000. 

Purpose: To further traditional Judaism by means of strengthening 
and developing the activities of the affiliated clubs and by mustering 
the strength of these clubs for general Jewish purposes. 

OrFicers: Hon. Pres., Edward C. Weinrib, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Pres., 
Theodore Charnas, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Mark Frackman, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Abraham J. Gellinoff, N. Y. C.; Louis J. Haas, Stamford, Conn.; 
Sylvan H. Kohn, Newark, N. J.; Samuel I. Sacks, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Isidor B. Rosman, N. Y. C.; Treas., Louis Soll, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec., 

' Nathan Rosenfeld, St. Albans, L. I., N. Y.; Max Elkind, Paterson, N. J.; 
Exec. Dir., Samuel M. Cohen, N. Y. C. 


*NATIONAL FEDERATION OF ORTHODOX 
CONGREGATIONS 


Org. June 19, 1932. OrricE: 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
First Annual Convention, June 19-20, 1932, New York City. 
Members, 835. 

PuRPOSE: To maintain the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Yeshiva; to support 
the smaller Yeshivas and Talmud Torahs of America; to unit the 
synagogues in each district in order thereby to improve their own 
position; to exert a proper influence in all Jewish activities that they be 
conducted in the Jewish spirit. 

OrrFicerRs: Hon. Pres., M. S. Margolies, Israel Rosenberg, Bernard 
Revel, Otto A. Rosalsky, N. Y. C.; Pres., Samuel Levy, N. Y. C.; Exec. 
Vice-Pres., Harris L. Selig, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Louis Gold, N. Y. C.; 
Hirsh Manishewitz, Jersey City, N. J.; J. L. Andron, Far Rockaway, 
L. I., N. Y.; Treas., Jacob Goodman, N. Y. C.; Chairman, Exec. 
Comm., Peter Wiernik, N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., B. L. Rosenbloom, 1440 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE BROTHERHOODS 
Org. 1923. OrricE: Merchants’ Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Sixth Biennial Convention, March 22-24, 1935, Washington, D. C. 

Societies, 120. 
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Purpose: To stimulate interest in Jewish worship, Jewish studies, 
social service and other kindred activities. To cooperate with Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations in its national plans. 

OFFIcERS: Pres., Samuel B. Finkel, Boston, Mass.; Vice-Pres., Bernard 
L. Frankel, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jesse Cohen, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ralph E. 
Grossberg, Chicago, Ill.; Treas., Allan V. deFord, Washington, D. C.; 
Exec. Sec., Arthur L. Reinhart, Cincinnati, O. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 


Org. 1913. Orrice: 32 W. 6th, Cincinnati, O. 
Eleventh Biennial Assembly, March 22-26, 1935, Washington, D. C. 
Societies, 350. 


Purpose: To bring the Sisterhoods of the country into closer coop- 
eration and association with one another; To quicken the religious 
consciousness of Israel by stimulating spiritual and educational activity; 
To spread propaganda for the cause of Judaism; To cooperate with the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations in the execution of its aims 
and purposes; To espouse such religious causes as are particularly the 
work of Jewish women. 


The work of the Federation is conducted under the following Commit- 
tees: Religious Schools, Religious Extension, H. U. C. Scholarships, 
Union Museum, Uniongrams, State or District Federations, Student 
Activities, Peace, Literature for Jewish, Blind, Young Folk’s Temple 
Leagues, I. M. Wise-Sisterhood Memorial Fund, Child Study and 
Parent Education, and Programs. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Mrs. Abram Simon, Washington, D. C.; Pres., 
Mrs. Henry Nathan, Buffalo, N. Y.; First Vice-Pres., Mrs. Adolph 
Rosenberg, Cincinnati, O.; Second Vice-Pres., Mrs. Albert J. May, 
N. Y. C.; Third Vice-Pres., Mrs. David Lefkowitz, Dallas, Tex.; Fourth 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Julian Hennig, Columbia, S. C.; Treas., Mrs. Jonas 
Frenkel, Cincinnati, O.; Sec., Mrs. Joseph Stolz, Chicago, Ill.; Exec. 
Sec., Jane Evans, Cincinnati, O. z 


NATIONAL HOME FOR JEWISH CHILDREN AT DENVER 


Org. June 12, 1907. Orrice: 828-17th., Denver, Colo. 
ehrar ty Annual Convention, April 15-16, 1934, New York 
ity. 

Auxiliary Societies, 18. Members, 61,000. 

Purpose: To shelter children of tuberculous parents, who come to 
Denver seeking restoration of health. 

OrFicers: Pres., Mrs. J. N. Lorber; Fin. Sec., Louis Stern; Treas., 
Samuel Isaacson; all of Denver, Colo.; National Exec. Dir., Wm. R. 
Blumenthal, 612 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. C.; New York Committee: Hon. 
Chairmen, Mitchell May, Aron Steuer, William W. Cohen; Vice-Chair- 
man, Irving Ben Cooper; Treas., B. W. Weinberger; Sec., Jacob Gerstein. 
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NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DENVER 


Org. Dec. 10, 1899. Orricer: 3800 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting, Feb. 4, 1934, New York City. 

Purpose: To maintain a free, ational non-sectarian sanatorium 
for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

Contributors, 125,000 Individuals; 100 Federations; 200 Lodges and 
eae Capacity, 250; buildings, 16. Collected (1933- 1934) $248, 

Patients treated to July 1, 1934: In hospital, 7,680, through Out- 
patients department, 12,742. 

OFFIcERS: Hon. Pres., Paar D. Beaumont, N. Y. C.; Pres., Wm. S. 
Friedman, Denver, Colo. ; Vice-Pres., Morton May, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Paul Felix Warburg, N. Y. C.; B. Flesher, Denver, Colo.; Herman Wile, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Harmon Auguste, NAY. Gs Ea, Schanfarber, Columbus, 
Or; Alfred A. Benesch, Cleveland, O.; Treas., Ben Altheimer: Asst. 
Treas., Paul M. Rosenthal, N.Y Se: Sec., Mrs. S. Pisko, 3800 E. Colfax 
ee Denver, Colo. ; National Supervisor, Samuel Schaefer, Denver, 

olo. . : 


NATIONAL LABOR COMMITTEE FOR PALESTINE 


Org. 1923. OrricEe: 1225 Broadway (Room 404), New York City. 
Eleventh Annual Convention, Nov. 30—Dec. 2, 1934, New York City. 
Contributors, 30,000. Affiliated Organizations, 900. 

Purpose: To assist the ‘‘Histadruth,’”’ the Federation of Jewish 
Labor in Palestine, by providing funds to carry on their cultural, social 
welfare, agricultural and industrial undertakings, to send them tools 
and machinery, and help the labor population in Palestine to establish 
itself firmly and do its full share in upbuilding of the country. 

OrFicERS: National Chairman, Joseph Schlossberg, N. Y. C.; 
Co-Chairmen, David Dubinsky, David Pinski, N. Y. C.; Chairman 
Adm. Comm., Morris Finestone, N. Y. C.; National Treas., Max 
Zaritzky, N. Y. C.; Assoc. Treas., Abraham Miller, N. Y. C.; National 
Sec., Isaac Hamlin, 1225 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


NATIONAL LEGAL FRATERNITY LAMBDA ALPHA PHI 


Org. 1919, OrricE: 828 Raymond-Commerce Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
Fourteenth Annual Convention, July, 1933, Newark, N. J. 
Members, 400. 

Purpose: To inculcate in Jewish members of the Bar the highest 
principles of legal ethics in order to maintain the respect of the Bench, 
Bar and Public. ° 

OFFICERS: Supreme Chancellor, Bernard T. Silverman, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Supreme Vice-Chancellor, Leonard H, Cohn, Newark, Noahs 
Leon Dreskin, Newark, N. J.; Ephraim Schechner, Newark, N. J.; 
Supreme Keeper of the Exchequer, David M. Engelson, NiGYeLes 
Supreme Archon, Michael G. Alenick, Newark, N. J.; Supreme His- 
torian, Alfred Kemper, Newark, N. J. 
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NU BETA EPSILON FRATERNITY 


Org. 1919. OrricE: Suite 818, 134 N. LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. 
Fifteenth Annual Convention, Dec. 27-31, 1934, Chicago, II. 
Members, 500. 

Purpose: Greek Letter Fraternity for Jewish students at credited 
Law Schools. 

OrFIceRS: Founder and Hon. Grand Chancellor, Barnet Hodes; 
Grand Chancellor, Eugene A. Delson; Past Grand Chancellor, Ben W. 
Goldman; Vice-Grand Chancellor, Harry Abrahams; Grand Scribe, 
Allan M. Wolf; Grand Master of the Rolls, Earl Blumenthal; Grand 
Master of Exchequer, Samuel J. Baskin; Grand Historian, Earl Susman; 
Grand Marshal, Frank Reicin. 


*ORDER KNIGHTS OF JOSEPH 


Org. Feb. 14, 1896. Orrice: 1122 Standard Trust Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Twenty-seventh Convention, Aug. 22, 1926, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Members, 10,587. Lodges, 68. 

OFFICERS: Supreme Commander, H. A. Rocker, Cleveland, O.; First 
Supreme Vice-Commander, I. Liederman, Chicago, IIl.; Second Supreme 
Vice-Commander, A. Fishman, Chicago, Ill.; Third Supreme Vice- 
Commander, Max Lazaer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Supreme Sec., D. J. Zinner, 
Cleveland, O.; Supreme Treas., Jos. C. Bloch, Cleveland, O.; Endow- 
ment Treas., A. Silberman, Cleveland, O. 


ORDER SONS OF ZION 


Org. April 19, 1908. OrricEe: 1123 Broadway, New York City. 
nent Annual Convention, June 22-24, 1935, Bradley Beach, 


Purpose: Fraternal and Zionistic. 

.. Orricers: Nasi, Joseph Kraemer, Newark, N. J.; Segan Rishon, 
Louis Myers; Segan Sheni, Alazar Kushner; Gisbor, Louis Rimsky; 
Maskir, Heinrich Abramowitz; Counsel, Isaac Allen; Chief Medical 

Examiner, Solomon Neumann. 


ORDER OF THE UNITED HEBREW BROTHERS 


Org. Nov. 15, 1915. Orrice: 5 Columbus Circle, New York City. 

Quinquennial Convention, October, 1930, New York City. 

Members, 5,800. 

OrFicers: Grand Master, Albert Halle, 5 Columbus Circle; Vice- 
Grand Master, Louis Goldstein; First Deputy Grand Master, Morris 
Jacobs; Second Deputy Grand Master, Arthur F. Kallman; Third 
<a Grand Master, Charles Barrach; Grand Sec., Morris Aaronson, 


Grand Trustees: Chairman, Adolph Solomon, Joseph Sheldon, 
Morris Aaronson, Louis Goldstein, Albert Halle, Max E. Greenberg, 
and Morris Jacobs. 
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THE PALESTINE LIGHTHOUSE 


Org. Feb. 1927. OrricE: Hotel Ansonia, 74th and B’way, New York City. 

Members, 400. 

Purpose: Feed, clothe, shelter, educate and instruct the blind in 
arts and crafts. 

OrFicERs: Hon. Pres., David de Sola Pool, N. Y. C.; Pres., Mrs. 
Samuel D. Friedman; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Harry Altmark, Mrs. J. Zubow, 
Mrs. Leon Kamaiky, Mrs. S. L. Kowarsky, Mrs. Leonard Rothstein, 
Mrs. William Salzman, Mrs. J. Siris; Treas., Mrs. Israel Rotkowitz; 
Rec. Sec., Mrs. Nelson Ruttenberg; Corr. Sec., Mrs. Robert Weil. 


THE PEOPLES’ ORT FEDERATION 


Org. 1922 (as The American Ort). OrFicE: 220 5th Ave., New York City. 

Eleventh Annual Convention, May, 1933, New York City. 

Purpose: Promotion of technical trades and agriculture among the 
Jews in Eastern and Central Europe. 

OrrFicers: National Chairman, B..C. Vladeck; Chairman Bd. of 
Dir., Henry Moskowitz; Vice-Chairmen, Louis B. Boudin, Morris 
Berman, Meyer Brown, N. Chanin, Murray Levine, Alexander Kahn; 
Treas., { Weinberg; Exec. Dir., Philip Block. 


PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC. 


Org. 1914. OrricE: 1215 Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Twentieth Annual Convention, Dec. 30, 1934—Jan. 2, 1935. 
Chapters, 27. Alumni Clubs, 14. Members, 3,276. 

PurPosE: Jewish student fraternal relationships in certain American 
Colleges and Universities where established. 

OFFICERS: Pres., George Baker, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Oscar I. Dodek, 
Washington, D. C.; Deputy Vice-Pres., Herbert Robinson, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Hugo A. Klein, NoANan Cs; Joseph Danzansky, ‘Washington, 
D. C.; Norris Halpern, Norfolk, Va.; A. A. Bluestone, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
David Weiner, Detroit, Mich.; Treas., Samuel Silverstein, Washington, 
D. C.; Adm. Sec., Alex. Goodman, 1215 Court Sq. Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md.; Asst. Sec., Leonard Kandel, Baltimore, Md.; Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Everett Simon, Washington, D. C.; Editor, Phi Alpha Quarterly, Arnold 


Cohen, Brooklyn, N. Y 


PHI BETA DELTA FRATERNITY 


Org. 1912. Orrice: 67 W. 44th, New York City. 

Twenty-second Convention, Dec. 1934, New York City. 

Members, 2,650. Chapters, 25; Alumni Clubs, 10 

OrFiIcers: Pres., Isaac Mark, Jr., N. Y. C.; Eastern Vice-Pres., 
Isadore S. Wachs, Philadelphia, Pa.; Western Vice-Pres., Irving J. 
Kahan, Chicago, IIl.; Sec., Harold Baer, N. Y. C.; Treas., Max A. 
Posner, N. Y. C.; Historian, George Shapiro, N. Y. C.; Delegates— 
Aurel Rosin, Arcadia, Fla.; Stuart Fischer, Los Angeles, Cal.; Louis 
Winer, Hammond, Ind.; Abraham Levy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Adam 
Rosenthal, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE PHI BETA FRATERNITY 


Org. 1920. Orrice: 11 Park Place, New York City. 
Thirteenth Annual Convention, Aug. 25-29, 1932, Stamford, Conn. 
Sixteenth Annual Convention, Aug. 30-Sept. 2, 1935, New York City. 
Members, 2,600. Chapters, 39. , 
Purpose: A national Jewish fraternity with chapters located in 

High and Preparatory Schools, for boys meeting for educational, social 
and fraternal purposes. 

Orricers: Grand Superior, U. Harry Perlmutter, Newark, N. J.; 
1st Grand Vice-Superior, Albert D. Tucker, Detroit, Mich.; 2nd Grand 
Vice-Superior, Eugene S. Goldstein, Los Angeles, Cal.; 3rd Grand 
Vice-Superior, Martin A. Gosch, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grand Scribe, 
Samuel J. Freeman, 11 Park Place, New York City; Grand Bursar, 
Edward Meyer Olderman, Ansonia, Conn.; Grand Editor, Samuel M. 
Poze, Rochester, N. Y.; Grand Marshal, Edward B. Sandler, Baltimore, 
Md. 


PHI DELTA EPSILON. MEDICAL FRATERNITY 


Org. 1904. Orrice: 39 W. 55th, New York City. 
Annual Convention, Dec. 29, 1934-Jan. 1, 1935, New York City. 
Members, 6,000. 
Purpose: To promote good scholarship, medical ethics, good fellow- 
_ ship and friendship, and to aid needy students and advance medical 


. science. 


Orricers: Grand Consul, Joseph Rosenthal, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grand 
Consul Elect., Matthew Ersner, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice Grand Consul, 
Monroe E. Greenberger, N. Y. C.; Grand Chancellor, Samuel Z. Levine, 
39 W. 55th, N. Y. C.; Grand Scribe, B. Edgar Spiegel, N. Y. C.; Grand 
Historian, Murray B. Gordon, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grand Recorder, Fred 
Firestone, San Francisco, Cal.; Grand Marshal, J. Allen Weiss, Chicago, 
Ill.; Editor-in-Chief, Aaron Brown, N. Y. C.; Librarian, Benjamin 
Spector, Boston, Mass. 


*PHI DELTA MU FRATERNITY, INC. 


Org. 1920. Orrice: 3800 Chrysler Bldg., New York City. 
Eleventh Annual Convention, Dec. 28, 1931, New York City. 
Members, 325. 

Purpose: To promote the intellectual, social and spiritual status of | 
Jewish students at colleges in the United States and Canada. 

OFFIcEers: Chancellor, Jack Sperling; Vice-Chancellor, E. Went- 
worth Reeves; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Arthur S. Bruckman, 
N. Y. C.; Historian, Mathew L. Salovger; Keeper of the Scrolls, George 
Ran Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec., Murray Sweetgall, Chrysler Bldg., 





PHI EPSILON PI FRATERNITY 


_ Org. 1904. Orrice: 520 Lewis Tower, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thirtieth Annual Convention, Dec. 28-31, 1934, Chicago, Ill. 
Members, 4,000. 
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OFFICERS: Grand Superior, Louis M. Fushan, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Grand 
Vice-Superior, Oliver R. Sabin, N. Y. C.; Grand Treas., Emanuel W. 
Wirkman, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grand Recorder, Samuel J. Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; Grand Councillors, Eugene G. Zacharias, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Abram Leon Sachar, Champaign, Ill.; Jean Wertheimer, Cincinnati, O.: 
Exec. Sec., Maurice Jacobs, 520 Lewis Tower, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grand 
Chaplain, David H. Wice, Omaha, Neb.; Scholarship Comm., William 
Malamud, Iowa City, Ia.; Editor, Daniel M. Koplik, N. Y. C. 


PHI LAMBDA KAPPA MEDICAL FRATERNITY 


Org. 1905. OrricE: 1941 S. 9th, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Convention, Dec. 30, 1934—Jan. 1, 1935, 
Chicago, II. 

Members, 2,000. Chapters, 38; Alumni Clubs, 14. 

OFFICERS: Grand Superior, Ben B. Rittenberg, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Grand Scribe, Wm. Steinberg, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grand Guardian 
Exchequer, David H. Kushner, Washington, D. C.; Chairman Bd. of 
Trustees, J. Allen Yager, Paterson, N.J.; Editor of Phi Lambda Kappa 
Quarterly, Jacob H. Cahan, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHI SIGMA DELTA FRATERNITY _ 


Org. Nov. 10, 1909. Orrice: 253 W. 73rd, New York City. 
Twenty-third Annual Convention, Dec. 22-25, 1933, Cleveland, O. 
Next Annual Convention, Dec. 25-29, 1935, Chicago, III. & 
Members, 2,650. 

Purpose: To promote brotherhood, friendship, good-fellowship and 
good character. 

OrFicEers: Pres., Aaron Benenson; Vice-Pres., Alan J. Altheimer; 
Treas., Daniel Levy; Exec. Sec., Joseph Kruger. 


PHI SIGMA SIGMA SORORITY 


Org. 1913. OrricE: 21 N. Rockburn, York, Pa. 

Biennial Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1933, New York City. 

Next Biennial Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1935, Chicago, Ill. 

Chapters, 18. Members, 1,800. 

Purpose: Belief in the furtherance of higher education, the advance- 
ment of womanhood through a close union of congenial friends of high 
character and intelligence and in a mutuality of philanthropic purpose; 
encouragement of these qualities in its members. 

OrFicErs: Grand Archon, Miriam Olden Fendler, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Grand Vice-Archon, Harriet Sattenstein, Oak Park, Ill.; National 
Tribune, Mrs. Arthur Markowitz, York, Pa.; National Bursar, Elena 
M. Milurt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PI TAU PI FRATERNITY 
Org. Nov., 1909. OrricE: 5885 Nina Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Conclave, December, 1934, Chicago, III. ; 
Twenty-sixth Annual Conclave, Dec. 27-30, 1935, New York City. 
Members, 600. Chapters, 24. 
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Purpose: To promote and encourage Judaism; To advance Hebraic 
culture; To aid in the abolishment of prejudice against the Jew; To 
further activities social and philanthropic. 

Orricers: Pres., Gilmore G. Kahnweiler, Chicago, IIll.; Vice-Pres., 
Norman Hirschfield, N. Y. C.; Treas., David W. Dreyfuss, Washington, 
D. C.; Sec., Richard N. Meyer, 5885 Nina Place, St. Louis, Mo.; Editor, 
Roy G. Rosenthal, Seattle, Wash.; Historian, Esmond Lando, Van- 
couver, B. C.; Chaplain, Philip D. Bookstaber, Harrisburg, Pa.; Senior 
Counsellor, Edward F. Stern, Seattle, Wash.; Junior Counsellor, John 
Joseph Hagedorn, Philadelphia, Pa.; Past Pres., I. Edward Tonkon, 
Dallas, Tex. 


PI UPSILON PHI 


Org. 1922. OrFicE: 80 Wolcott Terrace, Newark, N. J. 

Thirteenth Annual Convention, April 27-28, 1935. 

Members, 337. Branches, 10. 

Purpose: To affiliate Jewish young men of high school age for the 
purpose of making this world a better place in which to live, and to 
create a strong fraternal bond among its members. 

Orricers: Grand Pup, Morris Benson, N. Y. C.; Vice-Grand Pup, 
Matthew Krumholz, Newark, N. J.; Leo Leiter, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Grand Treas., William S. Halprin, Elizabeth, N. J.; Grand Scribe, 
Harry Bleiberg, 80 Wolcott Terrace, Newark, N. J. 


PROBUS CLUB NATIONAL 


Org. 1926. OrricEe: Worcester, Mass. 

Members, 500. 

Purpose: To promote and participate in communal and civic activi- 
ties; to foster social and intellectual ideals; to encourage friendship 
among its members in local clubs and other clubs of the organization. 

OFFIcERs: Pres., Allen E. Price, Worcester, Mass.; Vice-Pres., Jacob - 
Caplan, New Haven, Conn.; M. J. Josolowitz, Springfield, Mass.; Harry 
Schwartz, Hartford, Conn.; Treas., Nathan Gruber, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Harry I. Shapiro, 390 Main, Worcester, Mass. 


PROGRESSIVE ORDER OF THE WEST 


Org. Feb. 13, 1896. Orrice: 406-7-8 Frisco Bldg., 9th and Olive, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Twenty-eighth Convention, July 30—Aug. 1, 1933, Cincinnati, O. 

Members, 8,800. 

Orricers: Grand Master, A. D. Bearman, Memphis, Tenn.; Vice- 
Grand Master, Isadore Mathes, St. Louis, Mo.; Endowment Treas., 
I. D. Goldberg, St. Louis, Mo.; Grand Counsellor, Abram A. Schwarz- 
bach, Chicago, Ill.; Grand Sec., Morris Shapiro, St: Louis, Mo. 
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RABBI ISAAC ELCHANAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AND 
YESHIVA COLLEGE 


Org. 1896. Charter amended 1928, to permit the organization of the 
Yeshiva College, authorized by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York to give courses leading to the degrees of B. A. and 
B.S. OFrrice: 186th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 

Incorporated in State of New York. Invested funds about $2,400,000. 

LisRARY: Printed volumes, 30,000, manuscripts, small collection. 

Entire number of graduates, Rabbinical course, 136, Teachers’ 
Institute, 107. 

Purpose: To disseminate Jewish knowledge; to train rabbis and 
teachers; to present in a Jewish atmosphere general courses leading to 
degrees of B. A. and B. S, 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., M. S. Margolies; Treas., M. Gottesman; 
Chairman, Yeshiva College Council, Samuel Levy. 

FACULTY: Seminary: President and Professor of Codes, Bernard 
_ Revel, Ph.D.; Professor of Talmud, Moses Soloveitchik; Instructors of 
Talmud: B. Aronowitz; A. Burrack; S. Gerstenfeld; L. Levin; S. Olshev- 
sky; M. Poleyeff; S. Rackovsky; S. Schunfenthal; A. Selmanowitz; 
J. Weill; Professor of Homiletics, Herbert S. Goldstein, M.A.; Assistant 
Professor of Homiletics, Joseph H. Lookstein, M.A.; Instructor of Bible, 
Nathan Klotz, Ph.D.; Associate Professor of Hebrew Literature, Pinkhos 
Churgin, Ph.D.; Lecturer in Jewish History, Solomon Zeitlin, Ph.D. 

Facutty: Teachers Institute: Principal and Associate Professor of 
Jewish History and Literature, Pinkhos Churgin, Ph.D.; Instructors 
in Talmud, Mishnah, and Jewish Customs and Ceremonies, Julius 
Kaplan, Ph.D.; Solomon K. Mirsky, B.A. and Solomon Wind, B.S.S.; 
Instructors in Bible: Nathan Klotz, Ph.D. and S. Turboff; Instructors 
in Hebrew Language and Literature: Abraham Soyer and M. Zeldner, 
M.A.; Instructor of Pedagogy: W. Frishberg; Secretary: Jacob I. Hart- 
stein, M.S. 

REGISTRAR: Samuel L. Sar. 

FacuLty: Yeshiva College: Pres. Bernard Revel, Ph.D.; Dean and 
Prof. of Biology, Shelley R. Safir, Ph.D.; Professor of Economics, Bruno 
Birnbaum, J.D.; Political Sci.D.; Associate Prof. of Heb. Lit., Pinkhos 
Churgin, Ph.D.; Instructor in German, Bernard Drachman, Ph.D.; 
Inst. in Physical Education, Abraham B. Hurwitz, M.A.; Assoc. Prof. © 
of Mathematics, Jekuthiel Ginsberg, M.A.; Assistant in Chemistry, 
Joseph Glanz, M.S.; Instructors in Chemistry, Moses L. Isaacs, Ph.D.; 
Joseph Kahn, Ph.D.; Instructor in Bible, Nathan Klotz, Ph.D.; Prof. 
of Jewish Ethics, Leo Jung, Ph.D.; Lecturer in Physiology, Raphael 
Kurzrok, M.D., Ph.D.; Tutor in Education: Philip E. Kraus, M.A.; 
Instructor in Philosophy, Alexander M. Litman, Ph.D.; Prof. of Food 
Chemistry: David I. Macht, M.D., Phar. D.; Instructor in Government, 
Aaron Margalith, Ph.D.; Instructor in Psychology, Nathan Savitsky, 
M.A., M.D.; Tutor in Biology, Irving Tittler, M.A. 

ASSOCIATE FacuLty: Kenneth F. Damon, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Public Speaking, C.C.N.Y.; Robert C. Dickson, M.A., Instructor in 
English, C.C.N.Y.; Solomon Flink, Ph.D., Instructor in Economics, 
C.C.N.Y.; Henry E. Garrett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor in Psychology, 
Columbia University; Charles F. Horne, Ph.D., Professor of English, 
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C.C.N.Y.; Edgar Johnson, B.A., Instructor in English, C.C.N.Y.; 
Jacob H. Landman, Ph.D., J.D., Instructor in History, C.C.N.Y.; 
Solomon Liptzin, Assistant Professor of German, C.C.N.Y.; Joseph 
Pearl, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, Brooklyn College; Elliot Polinger, 
Ph.D., Instructor in French, C.C.N.Y.; Solomon A. Rhodes, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of French, C.C.N.Y.; Joseph T. Shipley, Ph.D., 
Instructor in English, School of Education, C.C.N.Y.; Louis A. Warsoff, 
.D., Ph.D., Instructor in Government, Brooklyn College, Solomon 
Zeitlin, Ph.D., Professor of Rabbinics, Dropsie College. 


RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY OF THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


Org. July 4, 1901. Orrice: Broadway and 122nd, New York City. 
b Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, May 13-15, 1935, Rockaway Park, 

saligeN, Ye 

Members, 250. 

OFrFIcERs: Pres., Eugene Kohn, Bayonne, N. J.; Vice-Pres., Simon 
Greenberg, Philadelphia, Pa.; Treas., Alexander Basel, N. Y. C.; 
Rec. Sec., Henry Fisher, Arverne, L. I., N. Y.; Cor. Sec., Robert Gordis 
Rockaway Park, L. I., N. Y. 


RABBINICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE HEBREW 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


Org. 1925. Orricr: 3448 Douglas Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
Ninth Annual Convention, August 3-6, 1934, Chicago, III. 
Members, 50. i 
Orricers: Pres., Louis J. Lehrfield, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-Pres.,” D. 
Tamarkin, San Antonio, Tex.; S. Zaiman, Indiana Harbor, Ind.; Treas., 
I. Miller, Hammond, Ind.; Sec., L. Mishkin, New Orleans, La. 





RABBINICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE YESHIVA* 

Org. 1921. Orrice: 186th and Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 

Tenth Annual Convention, Aug. 10-11, 1931, New York City. 

Members, 110. 

OrFicers: Hon. Pres., Bernard Revel; Pres., J. M. Charlop, N. Y. C.; 
Vice-Pres., A. D. Burrack, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Nachman H. Ebin, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Solomon Reichman, N. Y. C.; Sec., Mordecai A. Stern, 
101-117th, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 





SEPHARDIC BROTHERHOOD OF AMERICA, INC. 


_ Re-org. 1921. Orrice: 20 W. 114th, New York City. 
Thirteenth Annual Convention, April 5, 1934. 
Members, 900. Branches, 5. 


* Merger effected July, 1935 with Rabbinical Council of Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations. 
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Purpose: To promote the industrial, social, educational and religious 
welfare of its members and to engage in philanthropic endeavors for 
the welfare of Sephardic immigrants. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Isaac Saltiel; Vice-Pres., Albert Nathan; Treas., 
Edward Tiano; Fin. Sec., Bension Grottas; Sec., Raphael Hasson; 
Exec. Clerk, Leon Saady. 


SIGMA ALPHA MU FRATERNITY 


Org. 1909. OrricE: 100 W. 42nd, New York City. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1934, New York City. 
Chapters: Undergraduate, 34; Alumni Clubs, 30. 

Members, 4,200. 

PurposE: Greek-letter College Fraternity for Jewish Students. 

OrFIcEerRsS: Pres., Robert Borsuk; Vice-Pres., Felix J. Jager; Treas., 
Howard S. Levie; Sec., Samuel Rudner; Consuls, Samuel J. Halpren, 
David R, Milsten, Alexander Lowy, Abner Sideman; Exec. Sec., James 
C. Hammerstein. 

Publishes, Octagonian. 


\ 


SIGMA ALPHA RHO 


Org. 1917. OrricE: 1236 Empire Ave., Camden, N. J. 
Eighteenth Annual Convention, April 6-8, 1935, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members, 1,651. Chapters, 35. 

Purpose: To promote brotherhood among the Jewish youth of the 
high schools. 

OFFICERS: Sup. Exalted Ruler, Martin D, Bornstein, 1236 Empire 
Ave., Camden, N. J.; Sup. Mortal Ruler, Beryl Price, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Exalted Mortal Ruler, Sam’! Rosenthal, Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Sup. 
Exchequer, Julius Margolis, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sup. Scribe, Nathan 
Horrow, 5206 Euclid Ave., Philadelphia, Pa:; Chancellors, Bernard 
Abramsohn, Reading, Pa.; Sec. J. Graff, B’klyn, N. Y.; Thomas Roberts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIGMA DELTA TAU SORORITY 


Org. 1917. Orricr: 1006 Prange Drive, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Seventeenth Annual Convention, Dec. 1934, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chapters, 13. Members, 1,100. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Mildred E. Wallens, Buffalo, N. Y.; Vice-Pres., 
Roslyn Pizer; N. Y. C.; Treas., Leona Payne, Chicago, IIl.; Sec., 
Miriam H. Jacobs, 1006 Prange Drive, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


SIGMA EPSILON DELTA FRATERNITY 


Org. 1901. Orrice: 294 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thirty-second Annual Convention, Dec. 22-23, 1933, Newark, N. J. 
Members, 700. 

Purpose: To promote the highest excellence in the science and art 
of dentistry and its collateral branches; to bring about a closer ac- 
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quaintance among the student body and graduates through fraternal 
cooperation. 

OFFICERS: Grand Past Master, I. Perlstein, N. Y. C.; Grand Master, 
Saul Goodman, Nutley, N. J.; Grand Chaplain, Ed. Wasserman; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Grand Scribe, Jerome A. Boley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Grand Treas., M. A. Heckler, N. Y. C.; Grand Historian, Louis Gluck- 
man, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIGMA OMEGA PSI FRATERNITY 


Org. 1914, OrFicE: 17 John (Room 701), New York City. 
Eighteenth Annual Convention, Dec. 30-31, 1934, New York City. 
Chapters, 19 under-graduate; 3 alumni clubs. 

Members, 2,200. 

Purpose: Greek letter college fraternity for Jewish students and to 
foster the spirit of true friendship, love and self-sacrifice and assistance 
to each other. 

OFFICERS: Grand Superior, Geo. H. Miller; Grand Scribe, Jacob C. 
Wiener; Delegates to Grand Conclave, Leo W. Green, Samuel Berger, 
Leo A. Green; N. Y. Dist. Council Superior, David Easton; New 
England Dist. Council Superior, Leon Berig. 


SIGMA TAU EPSILON FRATERNITY 


Org. 1923. OrricE: 274 Madison Ave., New York City. 
acleentA Annual Convention, Dec. 31, 1934—-Jan. 1, 1935, New York 
ity. 

Members, 567. 

Chapters, 7 Undergraduate, 4 Alumni. 

Purpose: To instil and inculcate the teachings of the Torah and 

Jewish Ideals amongst men of the Jewish faith in American colleges 
and universities. . 
_ Orricers: Grand Chancellor, Archibald U. Braunfeld, 274 Mad- 
ison Ave., N. Y.-C.; Grand Vice-Chancellor, Max Stohler; Irving 
Simon; Grand Exchequer, Max Alan Hubar; Grand Scribe, Samuel 
Kirschenbaum. 


SIGMA TAU PHI 


Org. 1917. Orrice: 305 Market, Newark, N. J. 

Seventeenth Annual Convention, Dec. 31, 1933-Jan. 2, 1934, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Members, 800. 

PuRPOSE: College Fraternity. 

Orricers: Sup. Chancellor, Samuel Lichtenfeld, Wayne, Pa.; Sup. 
Vice-Chancellor, Jack Aaron, Yonkers, N. Y.; Sup. Bursar, Sidney B. 
Gottlieb, Phila., Pa.; Sup. Recorder, Joseph Axebrod, Medical Arts 
Bldg., Phila., Pa.; Sup. Scribe, Haskell M. Block, Newark, N. J. 
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SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Org. 1925. Orrice: 3 E. 65th, New York City. 

Meeting, June 1, 1934, New York City. 

Members, 36. 

Purpose: To take council together for the sacred purpose of preserv- 
ing and fostering Judaism; composed of representatives of national 
congregational and rabbinical organizations of America for the purpose 
of speaking and acting unitedly and furthering such religious interests 
as the constituent organizations and the Council have in mind. 

CONSTITUENT ORGANIZATIONS: The Union of Orthodox Jewish Con- 
gregations of America, The Rabbinical Council of the Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America, Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, Central Conference of American Rabbis, United Synagogue of 
America, and Rabbinical Assembly of the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Samuel Schulman; Vice-Pres., Elias Margolis; David 
de Sola Pool; Treas., Ben Altheimer; Sec., Israel Goldstein; Act. Sec., 
Nathan A. Perilman, N. Y. C. 


\ 


TAU DELTA PHI FRATERNITY 


Org. 1910. Orrice: 11 E. 44th, New York City. 

Twenty-third Annual Convention, Sept. 2-4, 1933, World’s Fair, 
Chicago, III. 

Next Annual Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1935, New York City. 

Members, 2,450. Chapters, 22. 

Orricers: Grand Consul, Irvin Lavine, Grand Forks, N. Dak.; 
Grand Vice-Consuls, Leon N. Booth, N. Y. C.; Samuel A. Sakolsky, 
Chicago, Ill.; Grand Quaestor, Nathan A. Epstein; Grand Councillor, 
Sidney Goodfriend; Grand Scribe, Benj. Goldman; Editor of Pyramid, 
Leon N. Booth; Grand Historian, Herman L. Baskin. 


TAU EPSILON PHI FRATERNITY 


Org. Oct. 19, 1910, Inc., 1917. Orrice: 618 W. 113th, New York City. 
Twenty-fifth Convention, Dec. 28, 1934—Jan. 1, 1935, New York City. 
Chapters, 36 Undergraduate; 25. Alumni Clubs, Members, 3,123. 
Purpose: To foster the spirit of true brotherly love and self-sacrifice. 
OFFICERS: Consul, Julius M. Breitenbach; Vice-Consuls, Herbert T, 

Singer, J. Brown Venezky and Frank A. Constangy; Quaestor, Irving 

Golembe; Tribune, Howard Simon; Exec. Sec., Fred Steiner, Jr.; Asst. 

Exec. Sec., Sidney S. Suntag; Editor, Philip S. Manne. 


TAU EPSILON RHO FRATERNITY 


Org. 1919. Orrice: 1400 B. F. Jones Law Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fifteenth Annual Convention, 1934, Boston, Mass. 

Undergraduate Chapters, 10; Graduate Chapters, 1p 

Members, 750. 

Purpose: Legal fraternity with undergraduate chapters in accredited 
day law schools and graduate chapters in cities, 


~ 
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OrFicers: Supreme Chancellor, Manuel Levine, Cleveland, O.; 
Supreme Exec. Chancellor, Samuel Goldstock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Supreme 
Vice-Chancellor, Benjamin Marcus, Detroit, Mich.; Supreme Master 
of the Rolls, George P. Slesinger, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Supreme Bursar and 
Pledgor, Homer Kripke, Chicago, Ill.; Supreme Historian, Morris 
Anapolsky, Boston, Mass.; Supreme Scholar, Herbert Champagne, 
Albany, N. Y.; Members of Supreme Council: Manuel Levine, Cleve- 
land, O.; Baruch A. Feldman, Cleveland, O.; George P. Slesinger, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nathan I. Miller, Philadelphia, Pa.; Homer Kripke, 
Chicago, Iil.; Samuel Goldstock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Benjamin Marcus, 
Detroit, Mich.; Francis Finkelhor, N. Y. C. 


UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 


Org. 1873. Orrice: Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Thirty-fourth Council, March 22-26, 1935, Washington, D. C. 
Members, 284 congregations. 

Purpose: To encourage and aid the organization and development 
of congregations and Synagogues; to promote religious instruction and 
encourage the study of Jewish history and literature; to maintain the 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, O.; to foster other activities for - 
the perpetuation of Judaism. 

Six Departments: I. Executive: Chairman of Exec. Bd., Jacob W. 
Mack, Cincinnati, O.; Hon. Pres., Charles Shohl, Cincinnati, O.; II. 
Board of Finance: Chairman, David A. Brown, N. Y. C.; III. Hebrew 
Union College: Chairman, Board of Governors, Alfred M. Cohen, 
Cincinnati, O.; Julian Morgenstern, President, Cincinnati, O.; IV. 
Department of Synagogue and School Extension: Chairman, Board of 
Managers, Julius W. Freiberg; Dir., George Zepin, Cincinnati, O.; 
V. National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods: Pres., Mrs. Henry 
Nathan, Buffalo, N. Y.; Hon. Pres., Mrs. Abram Simon, Washington, 
D. C.;\Exec. Sec., Jane Evans, Cincinnati, O.; VI. National Feder- 
ation of Temple Brotherhoods: Pres., Samuel B. Finkel, Boston, Mass.; 
Hon. Pres., Roger W. Straus, N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Arthur L. Reinhart, 
Cincinnati, O. : ‘ 

EXECUTIVE Boarp For 1935: Chairman of Exec. Bd., Jacob W. Mack, 
Cincinnati, O.; Hon. Pres., Charles Shohl, Cincinnati, O.; Vice-Pres., 
Jacob W. Mack, Cincinnati, O.; Marcus Rauh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Maurice 
D. Rosenberg, Washington, D. C.; A. Leo Weil, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treas., 
N. Henry Beckman, Cincinnati, O.; Sec., George Zepin. 


UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS 
OF AMERICA 


Org. June 8, 1898. OFrFicE: c/o Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological 
Seminary, 186th and Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 
Last Annual Convention, Jan. 28-30, 1933, New York City. 
Orricers: Hon. Pres., H. Pereira Mendes; M. S. Margolies; Bernard 
Drachman; Herbert S. Goldstein; Julius J. Dukas; Pres., William 
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Weiss; Vice-Pres., C. sc Epstein, Benjamin Koenigsberg, Harry 
Roggen, Albert Wald, N. Y. C.; Samuel Feuerstein, ‘Boston, Mass.; 
Israel S. Gomborov, Baltimore, Md.; A. Goldblatt, Chicago, Ill; 
S. Braun, Cleveland, O.;. Rabbinical ’Vice- Pres., Leo Jung; Moses 
Hyamson, Israel Rosenberg, N. Y. C.; Saul Silber, Chicago, IIl.; Treas., 
Arthur I, LeVine; Max Herskovits; Financial Sec., Morris Engelman; 
Rec. Sec., Max S. Rosenfeld; Corr. Sec., Harry G. Fromberg, Exec. 
Dir., Aaron Einhorn, N. Y. c 


UNION OF ORTHODOX RABBIS OF UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


Org. Tammuz 24, 5662 (1902). OrricEe: 673 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Thirtieth Annual Convention, Nov. 13-15, 1933, Lakewood, N. J. 

Members, 400. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., I. Rosenberg; M. S. Margolies, N. Y. C.; 
L. Silver, Cincinnati, O.; B. L. he oe Philadelphia, Pa.; B. Revel, 
IN YS CoC h al. Bloch, ‘Jersey City, N. i Pres. J. Konvitz, Newark, 
N. J.; Vice-Pres. Chairman Adm: Comm., 1 Siegal, Jersey City, N. ie 
Vice-Pres.; Ch. F. Epstein, St. Louis, Mo. (for West); J. Rosen, Passaic, 
ING es Je Levinson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. S. Pfeffer, N. Ne SHE cM Idelson, 
N. Y. C.; L. Forer, Holyoke, Mass.; H. Dachowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
L. Predmesky, N. Y. C.; R. M. Barishansky, N. Y. C.; N. Riff, Camden, 

_N.J.; J. Baumel, Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. I. Selmanowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Treas., Ch. B. Notelovitz, Louisville, Ky.; Gen. Sec.; L. Seltzer; Fin. 
Sec., E. ee Bridgeport, Conn.; Chairman Exec. Comm., 
Sh. Karlinsky, N. Y. C. 


UNION OF SEPHARDIC CONGREGATIONS 


Org. March 3, 1929, OrricEe: 99 Central Park West, New York City. 
PurpPosE: The promotion of the religious interests of Sephardic Jews. 
OrFicers: Pres., David de Sola Pool, N.Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Solomon 

Solis-Cohen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Capt. William Sebag-Montefiore, Mon- 

treal, Canada; Samuel Coen, N. Y. C.; Treas., Mathew J. Levy, N. Y. 

C.; Sec., Simon S. Nessim. ° 


UNITED ORDER “TRUE SISTERS” 


Org. April, 1846, as Independent Order of True Sisters. 
OrFicE: 150 W. 85th, New York City. 

Eighty-fourth Annual Convention of the Grand Lodge, January 
14-16, 1935, New York City. 

Lodges, 36. Members, 10,970. 

Publishes a monthly, The Echo, editor, Mrs. Esther Davis. 

OrFIcers: (For January, 1934, to January, 1936) Pres., Mrs. Martha 

_B. Gould; Sec., Mrs. Juliet B. Howard, 250 W. 94th; Financial Sec., 

Mrs, Fanny M. Marx; Treas., Mrs. Hermine Breitenfeld. 
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UNITED ROUMANIAN JEWS OF AMERICA 


Org. 1909. Orricre: 799 Broadway, New York City. _ 
Twenty-sixth Annual Convention, Feb. 17, 1935, New York City. 
Purvose: To further, defend and protect the interests of the Jews 
in Roumania, to work for their civic and political emancipation and for 
their economic reconstruction and rehabilitation; and to represent and 
further the interests of the Roumanian Jews in the United States and 
Canada. 

Orricers: Pres., Leo Wolfson; Vice-Pres., Bruno Berk, Abraham 
Hirsh, Julius Klepper, Leon Fischer, Max Schonfeld, Charles Sonnen- 
reich, Samuel Lonschein; Treas., Abraham Falick; Sec., Herman Speier. 


UNITED STATES MACCABI ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Org. 1934. Orrice: 217 Broadway (Room 711), New York City. 

Members, 125. 

Purpose: Aims at education of its members by physical and cultural 
training for responsible cooperation in all Jewish national enterprises, 
especially the upbuilding of Palestine. 

Orricers: Pres., Nathan L. Goldstein; Sec., Albert D. Schanzer, 
217 Broadway (Room 711), N. Y. C. 


UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA 


Org. Feb. 23, 1913. Orrice: N. E. Cor: B’way & 122nd, New York City. 
Twenty-second Annual Convention, May 6-8, 1934, Washington, 
Duc, 


Purpose: The promotion of traditional Judaism in America. 

FOUNDER: Solomon Schechter. : 

OrFIcERs: Hon. Pres., Elias L. Solomon, N. Y. C.; Pres., Louis J. 
Moss, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hon. Vice-Pres., Louis Ginzberg, N. Y. C.; 
Vice-Pres., A. B. Cohen, Scranton, Pa.; H. J. Reit, N. Y. C.; Jacob 
Kohn, Los Angeles, Cal.; H. P. Kopplemann, Hartford, Conn.; Rec. 
Sec., Sol. Mutterperl, N. Y. C.; Cor. Sec., Chas. I. Hoffman, 624 High, 
Newark, N. J.; Treas., Israel Silberman, Kew Gardens, L. I., N. oe 
Exec. Dir., Samuel M. Cohen, N. Y. C. 


UNITED ZIONIST SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY POALE-ZION 
ZEJRE-ZION 


Poale Zion, Org, 1905. Zeire Zion, Org. 1921. Re-org. Oct. 1931. 
OrFicE: 1225 Broadway, New York City. 

Third Convention, June 27—July 2, 1934, Chicago, Il. 

Members, 5,000. : 

Purpose: To rebuild Palestine as a Jewish Homeland on socialistic 
basis; to cooperate with the World Zionist Organization, to help the 
Jewish Federation of Labor in Palestine, and to participate in the 
movement in America. : 
oie General Sec., David Wertheim; Treas., David Pinski, 
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UPSILON LAMBDA PHI FRATERNITY 


Org. 1916; Inc. 1917. OrricE: Washington, D. C. 
Seventeenth Annual Convention, Sept. 1-4, 1934, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chapters, 39. Members, 2,100. 

Purpose: An International Fraternity open to male students of the 
Jewish faith, in attendance at the high and preparatory schools, with 
the steadfast purpose of uniting the brothers spiritually, socially and 
fraternally, by means of a better understanding of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Judaism. 

Orricers: Master Ulp, Joseph D. Bulman, Woodward Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Deputy Master Ulp, Lewis M. Chernoff, New Britain, 
Conn.; Financial Ulp, Samuel Ruttenberg, Camden, N. J.; Secretarial 
Ulp, Philip Goldstein, Washington, D. C.; Executive Board Members: 
Benjamin Asbell, Morton A. Silverman, Barney Holtzman. 


WOMEN’S BRANCH OF THE UNION OF ORTHODOX 
JEWISH CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA 


(Affiliated with the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America) 
Org. April 19, 1924. Orricr: 186th and Amsterdam Ave. 
New York City. 
Convention, Jan. 29, 1933, New York City. 

Purpose: The unification of all the Orthodox women and organiza- 
tions of the country into one strong body; the intensification and fur- 
therance of Orthodox Judaism in the home, the religious school, amongst 
students, in institutions of higher learning; the spreading of the knowl- 
edge necessary for the understanding and practice of Orthodox Judaism 
through the circulation of religious and cultural literature; assistance in 
the organization of Sisterhoods and in the solution of their problems; 
providing scholarships for needy students of the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan 
Yeshiva of America; assisting in the maintainance of a Hebrew Teachers’ 
Training School for Girls. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Mrs. Herbert S. Goldstein; Hon. Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
Joseph Mayer Asher, Mrs. Moses Hyamson, Mrs. N. Taylor Phillips, 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Leo Jung, Mrs. Harry Fischel, Mrs. Isidore Freedman, 
Mrs. Bernard Revel, Mrs. Abraham Levitan; Treas., Mrs. Adolph 
Schwarcz; Cor. Sec., Mrs. Harry Schuman; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Ralph Harte. 


WOMEN’S LEAGUE FOR PALESTINE 


Org. 1927. Orrice: 175 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

Eighth Annual Meeting, Jan. 5, 1935, New York City. 

Members, 1,01 0 

Branches, 9. 

Purpose: To assist the immigrant girls in Palestine by providing 
them with shelter, vocational training and employment. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Mrs. Richard Gottheil; Hon. Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
Rose Blumenthal; Pres., Mrs. William Prince; Vice- Pres., Mrs. "A. Rs 
Kaplan, Mrs. D. We Isaacs, Mrs. H. F. Fischbach, Mrs. L. Klosk, Mrs. 
L. Garland, Mrs. “A. Lipton; Ch. Ex. Bd., Mrs. Charles Hyman; Fin. 
Sec., Mrs. Leo Kaplan; Sec., Mrs. Joseph Hordes; Treas., Mrs. Isaac 
Tumpowsky. 
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WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE 
OF AMERICA 


Org. Jake 21, 1918. Orrice: N. E. Cor. 122nd and Broadway, 
New York City. 

Seventeenth Annual Convention, May 6-8, 1934, Washington, D. C. 

Purpose: To advance traditional Judaism by furthering Jewish 
education among women and children by creating and fostering Jewish 
sentiment in the home, by promoting the observance of Jewish dietary 
laws and home ceremonials, Sabbath and Festivals, and by generally 
strengthening the religious institutions of the home. 

FounbeEr: Mrs. Solomon Schechter. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Mrs. Chas. I, Hoffman, Newark, N. J.; Pres., 
Mrs. Samuel Spiegel, N. Y. C.; Hon. Vice-Pres., Mrs. Joseph Herzog, 
N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Israel 
Davidson, N. Y. C.; Mrs. Benj. Davis, Chicago, II1.; Sarah Kussy, 
. Newark, N. Ta; Mrs. Morris Lurie, Mrs. Moses Hyamson, IND SYeN Gs 
Mrs. Leo Abrahams, East Orange, N. J.; Treas., Mrs. Elias L. Solomon, 
N. Y. C.; Cor. Sec., Mrs. Hep Minkin, Brooklyn, Ni-Yss 'Rec:!Secy, 
Mrs. David Kass, N.Y.C 


WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION FOR THE PIONEER WOMEN 
OF PALESTINE 


Org. 1926. OFrricE: Room 404, 1225 Broadway, New York City. 
Fifth Biennial Convention, Oct. 17-21, 1934, Chicago, II. 
Members, 4,000. 
Purpose: To help pioneer women’s cooperative institutions in 
_ Palestine; to train women in agricultural and industrial work; to help 
establish and maintain nurseries and kindergartens for children of 
working mothers; to help the Women Workers’ Council in Palestine 
in all its endeavors in the economic, social and political life; to do 
cultural work among its membership and groups in America, ’and to 
help maintain the Jewish Folks Schools of America. Affiliated with the 
Poale Zion Zeiri Zion Party of America. 
poate Treas., Blanch Magil, 1225 Broadway; Sec., Sophie 
. Udin. 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


Org. Sept. 4, 1900. Orrice: 175 East Broadway, New York City. 


(Merger of Independent Workmen’s Circle of America, Inc., with 
The Workmen’s Circle.) 


Thirty-second Convention, May 8, 1932, Boston, Mass. 


Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, May 5-11, 1935, New York City. 
Members, 75,000. 


Purpose: Fraternal insurance and mutual aid. 
OFFICERS: Pres., J. Weinberg; Treas., A. Seldin; Sec., Joseph Baskin. 


# 
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YOUNG JUDAEA 


Org. 1908. OrricE: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Twentycstath sen es ela July 6-9, 1934, Cincinnati, O. 
Number of Clubs, 6 
Purpose: To Wee the cause of Zionism; to further the mental, 

moral and physical development of the Jewish’ youth; and to promote 
Jewish culture and ideals. 

OFFICERS: Hon, Chairman, Herbert S. Lehman; Pres., David Levine, 
N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Lawrence Meyer, N. Y. C.; Leon ‘Goldberg, New 
Orleans, La: Ida Loshinsky, Cincinnati, O.; Frank B. Ruben, Boston, 
Mass. ; Chairman Adv. Bd., Clarence Y. Palitz; ‘Treas., Louis P. Rocker; 
Sec., Racille Srolovitz; Exec. Dir., Mrs. A. H. Vixman. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S LEAGUE OF THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE 
OF AMERICA 


Org. 1921. OrricEe: 3080 Broadway, New York City. 
Eleventh Annual Convention, Feb. 21-24, 1935, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members, 15,000. Societies, 130. 

PurRpPosE: To bring the Jewish youth nearer to traditional Judaism 
. and to the Synagogue. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Harry J. Goebel, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Pres., 
Bernard S. Karmatz, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice- Pres., Albert Copaken, 
Kansas City, Mo.; John Lewis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Maxwell J. Mangold, 
N. Y. C.; Jacob M. Olshansky, Albany, N. Y.; Carl Sternoff, Seattle, 
Wash.; Nathan Volkman, Washington, D. C.; Treas., Benjamin Marko } 
witz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cor. Sec., Ruth M. Perry, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Rec. Sec., Martha Schenfeld, N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Ella Lichtman, 
N. Y. C.; Exec. Dir., Samuel M. Cohen, N. Y. C. 


YOUNG POALE ZION ALLIANCE 


Org. 1915. OrricE: 1225 Broadway, New York City, 
Twelfth Annual Convention, Sept. 1-4, 1933, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members, 2,500. Branches, ‘06. 

PURPOSE: Junior Socialist and Zionist education and activities. 
OFFIcERs: Sec., Maurice Cohen. 


ZETA BETA TAU FRATERNITY 


Org. 1898; Inc. 1907. Orrice: 545 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Thirty-sixth Annual Convention, Dec. 28-31, 1934, Kansas City, Mo. 
Members, 5,700. 

Ranking as the oldest and largest national Jewish intercollegiate 
Greek-letter fraternity with chapters in thirty-four universities and 
colleges, and graduate clubs in thirty-six of the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 

Annually presents the ‘“‘Gottheil Medal’ to the American who dose 
most for Jewry during year for which award is made. 
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OFFICERS: Sup. Pres., Tenbert E. Steiner, N. Y. C.; Sup. Vice-Pres., 
Edward J. Bassen, N. anes : Irvin Fane, Kansas City, Mo.; James R. 
Katzman, N. Y. ez Stanley L. Kaufman, Champaign, IIl.; : Sup. Treas., 
Nelson M. Harris, 'N. Y. C.; Sup. Sec., ‘Leonard Levy, New Orleans, 
La.; Sup. Historian, Marx Borod, Memphis, Tenn.; General Sec., L. D. 
Dover, 545 Fifth Ave., Nee Yad. 

PUBLICATIONS: The Zeta Beta Tau Quarterly and The Confidential 
Monthly News. 


ZIONIST COMMISSION ON EDUCATION AND YOUTH 
ORGANIZATION 


Org. 1933. OrricEe: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

First Annual Convention, Feb. 12, 1933, New York City. 

Members, 103. 

Purpose: To organize Zionists engaged in educational and cultural 
work around the Z. O. A. with a view to enable them to find expression 
within the Zionist Movement; to stimulate discussion and development 
of Zionist ideology in its application to Jewish life; to coordinate 
activities and to improve the standards of cultural work in existing 
Zionist units—child, youth and adult—and to create such agencies as 
may be necessary for this purpose; to carry on Zionist educational 
activity among groups and institutions not specifically Zionist, with a 
view to enlist their interest in Palestine to affiliate them-.with the 
Zionist movement and to secure their participation in Zionist endeavor; 
to enlist Zionists—youth and adults—in joint enterprises with non- 
Zionist groups for the purpose of fostering community consciousness 
and community organization. 

OrFricers: Ex Officio, Morris Rothenberg, N. Y. C.; Chairman, Israel 
S. Chipkin, N. Y. C.; Sec., Isaac Imber, 306 W. 100th, N. Y. C. 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 


Org. 1897; Reorg. 1918., Orrice: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Thirty-eighth Annual Convention, June 30-July 21935; Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Members, 80,500. 

PURPOSE: To stimulate interest in the rebuilding of Palestine as the 
Jewish National Home, and to foster interest in the Jewish renaissance. 

CONSTITUENT ORGANIZATIONS: Hadassah, Order Sons of Zion. 

AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS: Young Judaea, Avukah, Junior Hadas- 
sah, Masada, Youth Zionist Organization. 

PuBLications: The New Palestine, a weekly for members, in English. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Louis Lipsky, N. Y. C.; President, Morris 
Rothenberg, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Harry Friedberg, Kansas City, Mo,; 
William M. Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. Elihu D. Stone, Boston, Mass.; 
‘Nathan Straus, N. Y. C.; Max Shulman, Chicago, Ill; H. Raphael 
Gold, Dallas, Tex.; Solomon Goldman, ‘Chicago, Ill.; Abba Hillel 
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Silver, Cleveland, O.; Treas., Harry P. Fierst, N. Y. C.; Chairman, 
Finance Comm., Louis P. Rocker, N. Y. C.; Sec., Morris Margulies, 
NAY oC. Governing Council: Chairman, A. J. Rongy, Charles A. 
Cowen, Abr. Goldberg, Israel Goldstein, S. Margoshes, ee P. Rocker, 
Stephen S. Wise and Leo Wolfson. 


ZIONIST-REVISIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 


Org. 1926. OrFicE: 1133 Broadway, New York City. 

Ninth Annual Convention, April 6-8, 1935, New York City. 

Members, 2,000. Societies, 40. 

Purpose: Establishment of a Jewish State in PaleStine on both sides 
of the Jordan. 

OrFIcERs: Pres., Wm. B. Ziff; Chairman, Elias Ginsburg; Vice- 
Chairman, Beinish Epstein; Treas., Louis Y. Borkon; Sec., Benjamin 

Reichek, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C 
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JEWS IN THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


PAST 


ANSORGE, MarrTIn C., 1882- . Rep. from N. Y., 1921-1922. 
BENJAMIN, JUDAH Puiirp, 1812-1884. Sen. from La., 1853-1861. 
BERGER, Victor, 1860-1929. Rep. from Wis., 1911-1913, 1923-1929, 
Cantor, JAcoB A., 1854-1920. Rep. from N. Y., 1913-1915. 

CouEN, WILLIAM W., 1874—- -_ . Rep. from N. Y., 1927-1929. 
EINSTEIN, EDWIN, 1842-1906. Rep. from N. Y., 1879-1881. 
EmericH, Martin, 1847-1922, Rep. from Ill., 1903-1907. 


FISCHER, ISRAEL F., 1858- . Rep. from N. Y., 1895-1899. 
FRANK, NATHAN, 1851-1930. Rep. from Mo., 1889-1891. 
GOLDER, BENJAMIN N., 1891- . Rep. from Pa., 1925-1933. 


GOLDFOGLE, Henry M., 1856-1929. Rep. from N. Y., 1901-1915, 1919- 
1921. 

GOLDZIER, JULIUS, 1854-1925. Rep. from IIl., 1893-1895. 

GUGGENHEIM, Simon, 1867— . Sen. from Colo., 1907-1913. 

Hart, EMANUEL B., 1809-1897. Rep. from N. Y., 1851-1853. 

HovusEMAN, JuLIus, 1832-1891. Rep. from Mich., 1883-1885. 

JACOBSTEIN, MEYER, 1880- . Rep. from N. Y., 1923-1929, 

Jonas, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 1834-1911, Sen. from La., 1879-1885. 

Kaun, JuLius, 1861-1924. Rep. from Cal., 1889-1902, 1905-1924. 

Krauss, Mitton, 1866- . Rep. from Ill., 1917-1922.. 

LEssLER, MONTAGUE, 1869- . Rep. from N. Y., 1902-1903. 

Levin, LEwis CHarLEs, 1808-1860. Rep. from Pa., 1845-1851. 

Levy, Davip. See YULEE, Davin LEvy. 

Levy, JEFFERSON Monroe, 1852-1924. Rep. from N, Y., 1899-1901, 
1911-1915. 

LitTavER, Lucius NATHAN, 1859- . Rep. from N. Y., 1897-1907. 

Lonpon, MEyER, 1871-1926. Rep. from N. Y., 1915-1917, 1921-1923. 

*MARX, SAMUEL, 1867-1922. Rep. from N. Y., 1922. 

May, MitTcHELL, 1871- . Rep. from N. Y., 1899-1901. 

MEYER, ADOLPH, 1842-1908. Rep. from La., 1891-1908. 

Morse, LEOPOLD, 1831-1892. Rep. from Mass., 1877-1885, 1887-1889, 

PERLMAN, NATHAN D., 1887— . Rep. from N. Y., 1920-1927. 


*Died before taking his seat. 
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Puitiies, HENRY Myer, 1811-1884. Rep. from Pa., 1857-1859. 

Puituips, Puiiip, 1807-1884. Rep. from Ala., 1853-1855. 

PULITZER, JOSEPH, 1847-1911. Rep. from N. Y., 1885-1886. 

RAYNER, Isapor, 1850-1912. Rep. from Md., 1887-1895. Sen. from 
Md., 1905-1912. 

ROSENBLOOM, B. L., 1880- . Rep. from Wheeling, W. Va., 1921. 

ROSssDALE, ALBERT B., 1878- . Rep. from N. Y., 1921-1922. 

SIEGEL, IsAAc, 1880- . Rep. from N. Y., 1915-1922. 

Smwon, JosEPH, 1851-1935. Sen. from Ore., 1897-1903. 

Straus, Isipor, 1845-1912. Rep. from N. Y., 1894-1895. 

Strouse, Myer, 1825-1878. Rep. from Pa., 1863-1867. 

VoLK, LESTER Davin, 1884- . Rep. from N. Y., 1921-1923, 

Worr, Harry B., 1880- . Rep. from Md., 1907-1909. 

YuLEE, Davin Levy, 1811-1886. Del. from Fla., 1841-1845. Sen. 
from Fla., 1845-1851, 1855-1861. 


PRESENT 


(MEMBERS OF THE SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS) 


BacHARACH, ISAAC, Republican, Representative, Atlantic City, 1915- 

Broom, Sot., Democrat, Representative, New York City, 1923- 

CELLER, EMANUEL, Democrat, Representative, New York City, 1923- 

Citron, WitL14M M., Democrat, Representative-at-Large, Middletown, 
1935- 

DICKSTEIN, SAMUEL, Democrat, Representative, New York City, 1923- 

ELLENBOGEN, HENRY, Democrat, Representative, Pittsburgh, 1933- 

Kaun, FLORENCE PRAG (Mrs. JuLtus), Republican, Representative, 
San Francisco, 1925- 

KoprLEMANN, HERMAN P., Democrat, Representative, Hartford, 1933- 

PEYSER, THEODORE A., Democrat, Representative, New York City, 
1933- 

SABATH, ADOLPH J., Democrat, Representative, Chicago, 1907— 

Srrovicu, Wm. I., Democrat, Representative, New York City, 1927- 


oe 


JEWS IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVIC 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


“The following is a list of Jews who have served as ministers or ambassadors of the 
United States to foreign countries. It does not include persons who have served, or 
are now serving, as consuls, except when consuls were clothed with diplomatic power. 
In the compilation of this list, the Jewish Encyclopedia, the American Jewish Year 
Book, and the Register of the Department of State were consulted. 


BELMontT, AuGust, (1816-1890), New York, Chargé d’Affaires in the 
Netherlands, May 24, 1853; Minister Resident, June 29, 

BERNSTEIN, HERMAN, (1876- ), New York City, Minister to Al- 
bania, 1929- 1933. 

EINSTEIN, Lewis, (1877- ), New York City, Minister to Costa 
Rica, July 6, 1913 to June 1921; Minister to Czechoslovakia, 
October 8, 1921 to February 1, 1930. 

ELkus, ABRAM I., (1867- Dr New York City, Ambassador to Turkey, 
July 21,1916 to —_-, 1917. 

GUGGENHEIM, Harry F., "(1890- ), New York City, Ambassador 
to Cuba, October 10, 1929-1933. 

Hirscu, SoLomon, (1839-1902), Portland, Oregon, Minister to Turkey, 
May 16, 1889 to 1892. 

KaurMan, Davin E., (1883- ), Philadelphia, Pa., Minister to Bolivia 
es 7, 1928-January 9, 1930; Minister to Siam, June 12, 1930- 
1 : 

KORNFELD, JOSEPH S., (1876- ), Toledo, Ohio., Minister to Persia 
November 9, 1921 to September 1, 1924. 

MOoRGENTHAU, Henry, (1856- ), New aes City, Ambassador to 
Turkey, September 4, 1913 to July, 1916 

Morris, IRA NELSON, (1875— Ds Chicago, Ill., Minister to Sweden, 
July 13, 1914 to April 15, 1923. 

NOAH, Morpecat MANUEL, (1785- 1851), New York City, Consul to 
Tunis, 1813-1816. 

OTTERBOURG, Marcus, (1827-1893), Milwaukee, Wis., Consul to 

' Mexico City, August 1861 to July i, 1867; Minister to Mexico, 
July 1-21, 1867. 

PEIXOTTO, BENJAMIN FRANELIN, (1834-1890), San Francisco, Cal., 
Consul General to Roumania, 1870 to 1876. 

RatsHEsky, A. C., (1864- ), Boston, Mass., Minister to Czecho- 
slovakia, January 1930-June 1932. 

Sack, LEo R.. (1889- ys ig lars D. C., Minister to Costa Rica, 
August 17; 1933- 

STEINHARDT, LAWRENCE A., (1892-  ), New York City, Minister to 
Sweden, May 4, 1933- 

STRAUS, JEssE Istpor, (1872- ), New York City, Ambassador to 
France, 1933- 

Straus, Oscar S., (1850-1926), New York City, Minister to Turkey, 
March 24, 1887 to 1888; June 3, 1898 to 1900; Ambassador to 
Turkey, May 17, 1909 to "December 11, 1910. 

Wo-r, Simon, (1836-1923), Washington, D. 'c , Agent and Consul Gen- 
eral to Egypt, June 30, 1881- , 1882. 
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JEWS AS GOVERNORS OF STATES 


r] 


PAST 


ALEXANDER, Moszs, 1853-1932, Governor of Idaho, two terms, 1915- 
1919, 

BAMBERGER, SIMON, 1847-1926, Governor of Utah, 1917-1921. (First 
non-Mormon Governor of Utah.). 

EMANUEL, Davin, 1744-1808, Governor of Georgia, 1801.! 

MEIER, JuLius L., 1874- , Governor of Oregon, 1930-1934. 

SELIGMAN, ARTHUR, 1873-1933. Governor of New Mexico, 1930; 1932. 

SoLomon, Epwarp S., 1836-1913, Governor of Washington Territory, 
1870-1874. 


PRESENT 
Horner, HENRY, 1878- , elected Governor of Illinois, 1932. 
LEHMAN, HERBERT H., 1878- , elected Governor of New York, 1932; 


re-elected 1934. 


1 Authorities differ as to whether Emanuel was elected, or, by virtue of his being 
President of the Senate, became Governor “‘in the interim before a new election took 
place.’’ (See ‘‘First Jew to Hold the Office of Governor” by Leon Hiihner in Publications 
of the American Jewish Historical Society, Vol. 17, pp. 192, 193.) 
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The present article on Statistics of Jews follows, in the 
main, the arrangement of data developed in previous 
issues of the YEAR Book. 

As will be seen from the list of tables, the article consists 
of five sections, to wit: 

A. The Jews of the United States 

B. The Jewish Population of the World 

C. Jewish Immigration to the United States 

D. Jewish Immigration to Other American Countries 
E. Jewish Immigration to Palestine 

The section on the Jews of the United States is based 
largely on the study? made in 1929 by Dr. Linfield. The 
other sections are based on official statistics or on estimates. 

It is believed that the reader will be especially interested 
in the list giving the number of Jews in various countries, 
arranged alphabetically, which is to be found on page 363; 
the list of cities in the United States having 1000 or more 
Jewish residents, on pages 356; and the list of the prin- 
cipal cities of the world with their Jewish populations, on 


page 364. 


1H. S. Linfield, The Jews in ithe United States, A Study of Their Number and Distribu- 
tion, American Jewish Committee, New York, 1929. 
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A. THE JEWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


A total of 4,228,000 Jews reside in the United States 
according to the estimates prepared at the end of 1927.* The 
Jewish inhabitants live in every state of the Union and are 
widely distributed, within the states. Of the total number 
of Jews, 4,077,000 live in 871 primary communities, each 
one having 1 congregation or more, and the remaining 
151,000 Jews reside in places without forming permanent 
congregations. These subordinate communities are found 
in as many as 1,691 urban places and in 7,235 rural incor- 
porated places and rural unincorporated districts. Of the 
871 primary communities, 85 are rural. 


The proportion of Jews to the total population varies 
between 16.67% in the state of New York and 0.21% in 
the state of Idaho. As for the communities, the Jews con- 
stitute 11.11% of the total population of the cities of 100,000 
or over in the country; 3.11% of the total population of the 
cities of 100,000 to 25,000; and between 1.61% and 0.71% 
of the total population of the other classes of urban places; 
and the percentage of Jews of the total rural population is 
very small, being 0.48% of those in rural incorporated and 
0.15% of those in rural unincorporated places. However, 
in the 3950 rural incorporated places having Jews, the latter 
constitute 1.37% of the total population of those places and 
1.76% of the total population of the unincorporated areas 
having Jews. 


The number of Jews in the Outlying Possessions of the 
United States is small.? 


In 1917, the number of Jews in the country was estimated 
at 3,389,000, and in 1877, at 229,000. The earliest esti- 
mate of the number of Jews in the country is said to be that 
of Mordecai M. Noah in 1818, who claimed that there were 
at that time 3,000 Jews in the country. In 1848, M. A. 
Berk estimated the number of Jews as 50,000. 


ye Hor a serail’ analysis, see H. S. Linfield, The Jews in the United States, i927, New 
ork, 1929, 

2500 in Alaska (1917), 75 in Hawaii (1926); 25 in Panama Canal Zone (1926); 
Cons Philippine Islands (1927); 200 in Porto Rico (1917), and 70 in Virgin Islands 
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TABLE I 


THE JEWs OF THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES 





State Total Jews i laaes Distribution 























1930 1927 in 1927 of Jews 

UNITED STATES ..... ae echo 122,775,046 | 4,228,029 3.58 100.00 
ATAP AMAT caus, 4c ocie eevee Sie 2,646,248 12,891 0.50 .30 
SATIZONA sieves niare ters gicjausaverave ote 435,573 1,455 0.32 .03 
ATEQNSAS 005. sas os ee we PE 1,854,482 8,850 0.46 21 
CRUIORNIA. esssngecemciee ow ote 5,677,251 123,284 2.78 2.91 
Moloradont: jie cision © Bon 1,035,791 20,321 1.89 A8 
Connecticut as ese oe ae 1,606,903 91,538 5.59 2.16 
WIOLAWATES cro sieet our terete ae 238,380 5,310 2.18 12 
District of Columbia........ 486,869 16,000 2.96 138 
Hlowida Ss ehs «ken cee ees 1,468,211 13,402 0.98 202 
Georgia, Mito i ee gies 6 ps0 ee 2,908,506 23,179 0.73 255 
Video’ nae .Geakrge tame 445,032 1,141 0.21 .03 
Tilinois 7,630,654 345,980 4,74 8.18 
Indiana 3,238,503 27,244 0.86 64 
Towa; <0 2,470,939 16,404 0.68 39 
Kansas 1,880,999 7,792 0.59 .18 
WKWentucky ea. Sct 2 cuss ys 2,614,589 19,533 0.77 46 
MUOUISIaIRa SCR Slates aks tele oe aes 2,101,593 16,432 0.85 .39 
VEST Ch se tss svicas Pong aheveuasthel= ees 797,423 8,480 1.07 .20 
Wharyilam diet tan. 4, sak siete hits 1,631,526 70,871 4.44 1.67 
Massachusetts. .........0-. 4,249,614 225,634 5.32 5.33 
MEIC GAM cicucterne Sout eiel saree 4,842,325 89,462 1.99 2.11 
Mannesotasnia:.sctaqnte cee aren 2,563,953 43,197 1.61 1.02 
INGISSISSID TMS, Suess a tient yaw wet 2,009,821 6,420 0.36 a lis 
Missoptles toe entation (eee a 3,629,367 80,687 2.30 1.91 
IVE ORCATIGY .Seracayor raves! tage ay Se 537,606 1,578 0.22 0.37 
Nebraska ete Gacwcteuw ss ats hyine 1,377,963 14,209 1.02 .33 
INevadayr st .5 scares 91,058 264 0.34 .O1 
New Hampshire 465,293 2,779 0.61 .06 
WWewe Jerse) c:scuc antes ose 4,041,334 225,306 6.01 5.33 
New Mexico:.. .cc.0c0 u, ost 423,317 1,052 0.27 .02 
ANE VION OLIS, ttn cies: ee etal ae 12,588,066 | 1,903,890 16.67 45.03 
North Carolinas tat ek 3,170,276 8,252 Osis 20 
NorthvDakota..Sss\tianskes 680,845 2,749 0.43 .06 
(Ghakoyaaieese a Racers Pees oe ee 6,646,697 | . 173,976 2.59 4.11 
Olsahomiar. - fs. Tee. Wak asc 2,396,040 7,823 0.33 18 
OTEZORIN oii. Scere casie. 8 953,786 13,075 1.47 31 
Pennsylvatiials oc as 22 lesteeie 9,631,350 404,979 4.16 9.58 
Rhode Island 687,497 25,003 3.56 -60 
South Carolina 1,738,765 6,851 0.37 16 
South Dakota 692,849 1,584 0.23 -03 
Tennessee..,..... aie 2,616,556 22,532 0.91 «53 
PexaG tc as sua ums Fate « 5,824,715 46,648 0.86 1.16 
Wtahres cn “ 507,847 2,857 0.55 -06 
Verinont vies. soeie eee» 359,611 2,036 0.58 -05 
Mileitaicl ess cattetceae sce 2,421,851 25,656 1.01 -60 
Washington)... es os 1,563,396 14,698 0.94 +35 
Wiest Virginia. ey sateen. 1,729,205 T4714 0.44 7 
WiseonSinasid vied honin cae: 2,939,006 35,935 123 685 


Wisromin gia. ote seine. «ee 225,565 1,319 0.55 -03 
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TABLE II 


JEWISH COMMUNITIES AND THEIR JEWISH POPULATION 
BY SIZE OF PLACES, 1927 





P. C. of P. Cc. of 
Number Laer PSC. of Jers. 


of Number | Jews to | popula- 

places geen of total es of 
having | pumber | Jews | popula-| places 

Jews O tion having 
places Jews 


























Urban places of 100,000 or over..... 68 100.00 |3,553,600} 11.11 11.11 
Urban places of 100,000—25,000.... 219 100.00 378,862 3.11 3.11 
Urban places of 25,000—10,000..... 433 93.93 111,742 1.61 1.82 
Urban places of 10,000—5,000...... 636 88.22 41,855 0.84 0.95 
Urban places of 5,000—2,500.......| 1,121 84.86 32,370} 0.71 0.82 
Rural Incorporated places of 2,500 or 
dessa. dee hiedis wefsinte ahareie ceceecee| 3,943 30.55 43,513 0.48 1.37 
Rural Unincorporated Areas........| 3,292 7.39 66,087} 0.15 1.76 
TABLE III 
PRINCIPAL JEWISH COMMUNITIES AND THEIR SUBORDINATE 
COMMUNITIES, BY SIZE OF JEwIsH ComMuNITIES, 1927 
Number.of Number Distribution of 
Communities of Jews Communities 
Wnited Statesi si s5-as..4 dacaetoe sc s 9,712 4,228,029 100.00 
Principal Communities...... eater ste 871 4,077,042 9.00 
Subordinate Communities......... 8,841 150,987 91.00 
Average Number of Subordinate 
Communities for one Principal 
Comimlinity sot He eaie oe moeketers ane 10 
Principal Urban Communities..... 786 4,058,365 90.00 
Principal Rural Communities...... 85 18,677 10.00 
500,000 Jews or over..... rl ~ 1,765,000 1.00 
500,000—100,000. 2 595,000 1.00 
100,000— 50,000. 8 551,000 1.00 
50,000— 20,000. 12 282,800 1.00 
20,000— 8,000... oo 362,410 +5800 
8,000 20008 a cisoa ehdret «oe ip} 265,810 8.00 
2,000— SLU) Betis arto LIne aS 165 153,410 19.00 
500— MOOS rrton ie isrela cee 330 72,552 38.00 
Less than 100 Jews. oc. ccceec aces 163 10,383 18.00 


_ 
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TABLE IV 
JEWS OF THE City oF NEw York, BY BorouGuHs! 
~.. Total Per Cent of Distribution 
Borough Population Jews 1927 A ems to total of Jews, 
1930 n 1927 1927 

PBEODD carp ole hao as. 1,266,732 420,000 45.28 23.80 
Brooklyn. asia eee 2,596,154 797,000 35.02 45.15 
Manhattan....... 1,856,588 465,000 25.71 26.35 
Oveens. ise ea. 1,078,357 75,800 9.33 4.29 
Richmond........ 157,253 7,200 4.90 41 
PTOtals 5:5 dyer opeveke 6,955,084 1,765,000! 29.56 100.00 





1 In 1917, the total number of Jews was estimated at 1,503,000, and in 1920, 1,643,012, 
distributed as follows: Bronx—211,000 in 1917 and 278,169 in 1920; Brooklyn—568,000 
in 1917 and 604,380 in 1920; Manhattan—696, 000 in 1917 and 657,101 in 1920; Queens 
—23,000 in 1917 and 86, 194 in 1920; Richmond—S, 000 in 1917 and 17,168 in 1920; 
total—1, 503,000 in 1917 and 1,643, 012 in 1920. 


TABLE V 


JEWS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 1877-1927 





Increase 





Total 
et Population ts eel Bae Tnter Total Jews 








Number | P. C. | Number| P. C. 


1877. ..| 43,661,968 | 229,087) 0.52 

1897...) 72,106,120 | 937,800) 21.31 | 20 yrs./28,444,152] 65.15 | 708,713) 309.36 
1907...| 88,787,058 |1,776,885} 2. 10 yrs.|16,680,938) 23.13 | 839,085] 89.47 
1917. ../103,690,473 |3,388,951] 3.27 | 10 yrs.}14,853,415| 16.73 |1,612,066| 90.72 
1927. ../118,140,645 |4,228,029} 3.58 | 10 yrs.}14,500,172] 13.99 | 839,078] 24.76 
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A List oF CITIES IN THE UNITED StTaTEs HAviNG 1,000 JEws or More 








Total 
, City Popula- 
tion 1930 
Akron, Ohio........ 255,040 
Albatiy;, Ne Viesccs e. 127,412 
Allentown, Pa.....: ae 92,052 
Altoona ys Palos. sr ae 81,503 
Asbury Park, N. J... 14,981 
Atlanta, Ga......... 353,72227 
Atlantic City, N.J... 65, 748 
Baltimore, Md...... 804,874 
Bangor, Maine...... 28,701 
Bayonne, N. J....-. 85,822 
Beaumont, Texas... 57,483 
Bethlehem, Pa...... 58,257 
Beverly, Mass....... 24,985 
Binghamton, N. Y... 76,601 
Birmingham, Ala....] 257,657 
Bloomfield, N. J..... 37,245 
Boston, Mass....... 781,188 
iBraddockiPa: si)... 19,301 
Bridgeport, Conn....| 147,206 
Brockton, Mass..... 63,695], 
Brookline, Mass.....] 47,437] 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 572,217 
Burlington, Vt...... 24,789 
Cambridge, Mass....] 113,650 
CanrdentiN sJiese face 117,172 
Canton, Ohio....... 105,524 
Charleston, S. C..... 62,123 
Charleston, W. Va... 60,411 
Chattanooga, Tenn..| 119,539 
Chelsea, Mass....... 44,827 
(Chester Pa.emee cee 58,350 
Chicago, Ill....... . - 3,376,438 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ...| 449,331 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 901,482 
oo Heights, 
nGiaroreensvaitivete rer 50,123 
Calabi Ohio.....| 289,056 
Dallas, Texas 260,397 
Dayton, Ohio 200,225 
Denver, Colo......: 287,644 
Des Moines, Iowa...] 142,469 
Detroit, Mich.....:.. 1,568,662 
Duluth, Minn.. 101,231 
East Orange, N. oh 67,344 
aston, Pasar. cinch « 34,382 
East St. Louis, Ill....] 74,024 
Elizabeth, N. J......] 114,551 
Bimira, NeW. G2 47,381 
EI] Paso, Texas...... 101,975 
BrlepPacGvwisidis es ¢ 115,875 
Evansville, Ind...... 103,151 
Everett, Mass. ..... 40,120 
Fall River, Mass....] 114,348 
Fallsburg town, N.Y. 4,716 
Patan Mich, wae. 156,422 
Fort Wayne, Ind. . 115,121 








TABLE VI . 
Total 
Jews* City Popula- 
tion 1930 
6,5004 | Fort Worth, Texas..| 160,892 
8,5004 | Galveston, Texas.... 51,939 
1,960 | Gary, Ind.......... 100,426 
1,600! | Gloversville, N. Y... 22,842 
1,500? Grand Rapids, Mich.} 168,234 
tenes Hammond, Ind..... 64,560 
: Harrisburg, Pa......| 80,284 
Hartford, Conn......] 161,224 
68,000 S 
1,500 | Haverhill, Mass.....] 48,687 
12,150 | Hazleton, Pa........ 39,078 
1,0004 Highland Park, by git 
1,500 ICD. ..05 seis 2 ose ’ 
ico Popetcn) te SO romceniC zeae 
2,400! } Holyoke, Mass...... : 
4 oR Homestead, Pa.. 20,141 
1,400 | Houston, Texas... .. 289,438 
85,0004] Huntington, W. Va..| 75,575 
2,000 . . 
Y Indianapolis, Ind.. 362,527 
ea Irvington, N. J...... 56,110 
10,000? Jacksonville, Fla.....} 129,682 
20,000) Jersey City, N. J 316,914 
1,000 Johnstown, Pa...... 66,886 
4,0008 | Kansas City, Kans...] 122,327 
8,600° | Kansas City, Mo....| 399,746 
pion Kingston, N. Y.....| 28,186 
1,2508 Lancaster, He Selva as cose 
2,5004 | Lawrence, Mass..... 84,94 
20,0001% Lincoln, Nebr....... 75,919 
a0, Bee Lary sa eee 
25122 Little Rock, Ark..... ,624 
23,5004 Long Beach, Calif...] 141,390 
$5,000 Long Branch, N. EViccts 18,399 
Los Angeles, Calif... .|1,238,048 
8,000!44 Louisville, Ky....... 307,808 
8,500 Tewee. ae PEN Neiaee 
Lynbrook, N. Y..... 11,971 
eae Lynn, Mass......... 102,327 
eee BR e Par ean eae 
124 adison, Wis....... 815 
71,268? | Malden, Mass...... | $8,483 
3,000! } Mason City, Ia...... 23,703 
Memphis, Tenn... 252,049 
2,000 | Meriden, Conn... .. 381452 
2'750 Miami, Blandi hyenas 110,025 
950015) Milwaukee, Wis.....| 578,249 
1.6002 Minneapolis, Minn..,| 462,611 
1.4003 Kea oer sch i Spits 
! onticello, N. Y.... 44 
aie Mount Vernon, N. Y.} 60,869 
9 
sae Nashville, Tenn..... 153,866 
5,500 | New Bedford, Mass..| 112,804 
1,060 } New Britain, Conn... 67,843 
1,100 | New Brunswick, NS: 34,273 
1,800 { New Haven, Conn.. 162,650 


Jews* 


2,100 
1,10016 
2,500 
1,250, 
1,780 


1,200 

4,5008 
27,000 

3,385 


1,4004 
1,200 
10,0007 


3,0002 
3,970 
2,100? 
6,50017 
25,0001 


* Unless otherwise indicated, the figure for the number of Jews is as of the end of 


1927. 
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TABLE VI (Cont.) 
Total Total 
City Poputa- City Popula- Jews 
tion 1930 tion 1930 
New London, Conn.. 27,827 Salt Lake City, Utah] 140,058 2,000 
New Orleans, La.. 455,792 San Antonio, Texas.,| 231,542 6,0004 
New Rochelle, N. ¥.. 54,055 San Diego, Cal...... 147,897 2,5008 
New York, N. Y... San Francisco, Cal...| 634,394 38,000 
Newark, N. Je sia Se tank Savannah, Ga,...... 87,714 3,800 
Newburgh, N. V.... Schenectady, N. V... 95,692] 3,8007 
Newport News, Va.. 34,285 Seranton; Pas. 2) ..5% 143,428) 7,5006 
Newton, Mass.. .... 46,054 Seattle, Wash.......| 363,134 12,0004 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 75,306 Shreveport, Pa Lie 76,659 2,200! 
Nosfolk Va. ic pba) 1124,808 Sioux City, Iowa.... 79,03 1) 3,150 
Norwalk, Conn...... 35,961 Somerville, Mass. . 103,604 2,000 
Norwich, Conn.,.... 23,021 | saath Bend, Ind... 103,694 2,5008 
Oak Park Village, Ill.) 63,819 sou Orage. N. : i) 11s'514 1/350 
Oakland, Cal. 284,213 Springfield, Mass..../ 149,861] 12,0004 
Oklahoma City, Okla.| 182/845 Stamford, Conn..... 46,346 5,600 
Cale. NED Esa es 214,175 i" Stockton, Cal... .... 47,690 1,150 
range, N. J........ 34,958 Superior, Wis....... 36,087 6008 
Pasadena, Calica... 75,875 Syracuse, N.Y...... 207,007 14,0004 
BSSAIG ING Pe ohe bens 63,108 mete: | 
Paterson, N. st jo Peete 138,267 eae oh aie Be bys as pee 
wespedy Mass...... ACE Terre Haute, Ind....| 62,543 1,000 
nape or Sia am Matar tha Toledo, Ohio. .;....]) 290,787] 12,0008 
eoria, Ill.......... 104. Trenton, N. J...... .| 122,610] 11,0009 
Fera eaboy, 2, J.. } Sorat Troy en 72,350) — 2,1004 
iladelphia, Pa.....|1,950,961| 247,000!) Tiica Okla......... ,0005 
Pittsbucsh, Pa. |. 9'817 Tulsa, Okla... 141,281 2,000 
Pittsfield, Mass.,... 49,578) Dion, NeJicc5s sway ‘ 58,659 4,00020 
Plainfield, N. J...... 34,405 Uniontown, Pa...... 19,368 1,100 
Portland, Me....... 70,452 4 Utica, N. V.u2.....5:.] 102,633 5,600? 
Portland, Ore...,...| 301,815 
Portsmouth, Va..... 45,353 Waco, Texas. /.... ... 52,825 1,500 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 40,123 Washington, D. C...| 485,716 18,0005 
Providence, R. I.....| 251,029 a ery, ee a oe 99,902 on 
. | Waukegan, Ill....... 33,434 1, 
Quincy, Mass...,...} 71,965 West Hoboken, NeJ.} 43,343, 1,320 
Reading, Par... .... 110,289 West New York,N.J.| 36,941 410 
A hee ae 35.680 | White Plains, N. Y..| 35,604] 1,700 
Richmond, Va...... 182.883 Wilkes-Barre, Pa....| 86,507 5,500 
Rochester, N. V.....| 325,019 Wilmington, Del.....| 104,941]  3,9368 
Rock Island, Ill... 39,245 Winthrop, Mass.....| 16,968 2,4509 
4 Woodbine, N. J..... 2,164 1,100° 
Sacramento, nite spare 93,685 Woonsocket, R. L.... 49,376 1,350 
St. Joseph, Mo...... 79,226 Worcester, Mass.....| 196,395 13, 0002 
St. Louis, Mo....... 821,960 
StuiPaul Minne). 2: 270,883 Wonkers; Ne Vy see 1355123 8,0008 
Salem, Mass........ 43,287 Youngstown, Ohio...! 170,004 $,5007 








11931 local est. 2 1932 local est. 3 1933 local est. 41934 local est. * 1935 local est 
6 1930 local est. 7 1929 local est. § Bureau of Jewish Social Research, est. 1928. 9 Bureau 
of Jewish Social Research, est. 1929. 19 Bureau of Jewish Social Research, est. 1930. 
HN 1,200 in 1929, Bureau of Jewish Social Research; 500 Jews in North Plainfield, in 
1930 local est. 12 1931 est. of the Jewish Charities of Chicago. % 18,500 in 1934 local 
est. “5,100 in 1932 est. of the Associated Talmud Torahs. 157, 500 in 1930, Jewish 
Welfare Board. 46 1930 local census, under supervision of Rey. Dr. Henry Cohen. 
7 1027, Jewish Welfare Board; 1933 est. of Jewish Community Center, 1149 families. 
18 1935 est. of the Associated Talmud Torahs. 19 7,500 in 1929, Jewish Welfare Board 
and Bureau of Jewish Social Research; 10,000 in 1930 local est. 99 3,200 in 1928, Jewish 
Welfare Board. * 1934 local est. 12,000. % 1932 est.; 1935 est. by Benjamin F. Levy, 
1,200. % 1933 est. by Rabbi Joseph Warren, 1,500. * 1934 est. by Rabbi Harvey 
Kaplan, 1,400. % 1933 local est.; 1934 est. of Jewish Welfare League, 3,200. 76 1933 
local est.; 1934 est., 2,750. 27 Greater Atlanta; 266,557 in Atlanta Borough. 28 1934 
Chamber of Commerce est., 10,000. 
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B. JEWISH POPULATION OF THE WORLD 


The total number of Jews in the world is here estimated 
at 15,250,000. Of that number, 7,620,000 reside in a group 
of adjacent countries located in the center of the continent 
of Europe, which region may be designated as the “‘Jewish”’ 
Central Europe. This region includes Poland, Danzig, 
Lithuania, Latvia; Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary; 
Roumania, Russia (Crimea, Ukraine, and White Russia). 
In this region the Jews constitute nearly 6% of the total pop- 
ulation. Over 4,400,000 live in North America and the West 
Indies, where the Jews constitute nearly 3% of the total 
population; 303,000 Jews live in Palestine and the surround- 
ing countries of Arabia, Iraq, and Syria, constituting over 
2% of the total population of that region. Over 400,000 
Jews reside in the Arab-speaking countries of North Africa, 
namely, Tangiers, Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Libya, and 
Egypt; in this region the Jews form nearly 1.4% of the total 
population. In addition to these regions, the proportion 
of Jews to the total population is considerable in Nether- 
lands (2%) and in the southeastern portion of Europe, 
namely, Greece and European Turkey (1.74%); in the 
southernmost country of the continent of Africa, namely, 
the Union of South Africa, where the Jews constitute nearly 
1% of the total population and over 4% of the white popu- 
lation in that country; and in the southernmost country of 
the American continent, namely, Argentine, where the 
Jews constitute nearly 2% of the total. 

In all other regions the Jews constitute less than 1% of 
the total population. Of these, over 1,500,000 reside 
in western and southern Europe; nearly 200,000, in northern 
and eastern Europe (Russia and the Baltic countries) ;-and 
27,000 reside in Australia and New Zealand, constitu- 
ting a little over 0.5% among the European peoples in Eu- 
rope andnearly 0.36% among the white residents of Australia. 
Nearly 225,000 Jews reside among the peoples of Asia Minor, 
and central and northern Asia; and only about 125,000 
Jews reside among the peoples of eastern and southern Asia 
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(Japan, China, India and Indo-China), in Central Africa, 
Oceania, and Central and Southern America, exclusive of 
the Argentine Republic; and the proportion of Jews to non- 
Jews in those countries is very small. There are 50,000 
Falashas, it is claimed, in Abyssinia. 

Of the total number of 15,188,636 Jews in the world, 
9,371,741 reside in Europe, 539,869 in Africa, 572,855 in 
Asia, 26,954 in Australasia, and 4,677,217 in America. Thus, 
61.70% live in Europe, 30.80% in America, 3.77% in 
Asia, 3.55% in Africa, and 0.18% in Australasia. 


TABLE VII 


JEws oF AMERICA, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND COUNTRIES 














Gen, Jewish Per 
Population BAS Population* Mes Cant 
ALL COUNTRIES J. oh it ses 2 oe e's 232,541,957 4,677,217 2.01 
North America and West Indies} 160,297,556 4,410,259 2515) 
United States (Continental)...} 122,775,046 1930 4,228,029 1927 
Ales ea ii ie Sitarsvechs dediae tetas! 59,278 1930 500 1917 
(Canada KUM Peeetae dates sails 10,376,786 1931 155,614c | 1931 1.50 
INTEECICOMS Ee eya o oitichor Saved ape atels 16,553,398 1930 16,0001 1927 
UD ata Riera netic o hicle 5 oetre 4,011,088 1933 7,800 | 1933 | 0.19 
CUTACAOIT Ake ee eee ee tie. wlaluis 76,299 1930 566 1929 
Dominican Republic......... 1,200,000 1932 55¢ | 1920 
PL UICUE eee as erate talate choters berate 2,550,000 1929 150 1929 | 0.01 
WAIN AIC WSs belt whatever's vee 1,090,269 1933 1,250c | 1921 
Porto. RIGO Baad wise ale, = 1,543,913 1930 200 1917 
Wireintistaads © Aisa sa.cthe + 22,012 1930 70 1923 
Panama Canal Zone.......... 39,467 1930 25 1926 
South and Central America... . 72,244,401 266,958 0.37 
PAT AOTILITAT Se ScGHS Meleies wie ws 11,846,655 1933 215,0 00 1933 1.81 
PSEATA NT ahs oh sie enore ei stares aa oiotets 43,323,660 1933 40,000 1933 | 0.09 
Chiles a ere ee las couse 4,287,445 1930 2,200? 1931 
Guiana) (British) i)... hij Ges 310,933 } 1931 1,786 1925 
Panama wcwas tc ee eierece cee 467,459 1930 750 1926 
WAT ARUAVIENS . ne /ctelete los tee, cave siete 870,197 1932 4003 | 1924 
Premier ear een es vie cies 6,147,000 1927 300 1927 | 0.01 
SUG yaw. ca ew le anos 155,888 1931 640 1931 E 
ESET Ch oct. orotesersery oliccs uci 1,808,286 1929 5,000 1929 | 0.28 
WEnEZTICla ay. <. dicta si csoveve wthelaiene 3,026,878 1926 882c | 1926 | 0.03 
* The letter ‘‘c’’ following a figure indicates that it is based on a census. 


1 10,000 Oriental Jews and 6,000 European Jews. 

2 Number of Jews residing at Santiago, Valparaiso, Concepsion and Temuco. 

3 nM umber of Jews residing at Villarrica, Borche, Cabaliero, Ipcarai, Caifurto and 
rmasion. 
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TABLE VIII 
Jews or Europe, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND COUNTRIES 
Gen. r Jewish : Per 
Population . Population Cent 
ALE COUNTRIES 0. pase cles vin eres 503,469,833 9,371,741 1.86 
entra uWurone ss 5 sick cues ete 132,944,640 7,618,383 say hj 
Austria 6,759,062 1934 191,408c | 1934 2.83 
Crimea’ 713,823 1926 45,926c | 1926 | 6.43 
Czecho-Slovakia 14,729,536 1930 356,830c | 1930 | 2.42 
Danzig 17 1929 9,239c | 1924 
Hungary Sapte iste te eikole 8,688,349 1930 444,567c | 1930 | 5.11 
Latvia 1,900,045 1930 94,388c9 | 1930 | 4.97 
Lithuania 2,340,038 1930 155,125c!| 1923 
Northwest Russia” 5 13,450,533 1926 326,363c | 1926 | 2.43 
Poland 31,927,773 1931 3,028,837 1932 
Roumania 18,025,037 1930 984,213 1930 | 5.46 
White Russia‘ 4,982,623 1926 407,059c | 1926 | 8.17 
Ukraine* 29,020,304 1926 1,574,428c | 1926 | 5.43 
Western and Southern Europe.}| 282,391,705 1,568,401 0.56 
libamiannae. ct wets Ste arate tye 1,003,068 1930 204 1930 0.02 
Belew ieee te BE RESON EE 8,092,004 1930 60,0002 | 1934 
Bulgariac aoc tic SSO SG doo 6,090,215 1934 46,431 1926 
CYPRUS ace ob arlene ene aes 347,959 1931 75¢|, 1931 0.02 
Denmatko sash weet we Pan 3,550,656 1930 5,947 1921 
Kranee pean gonticie tien ales 41,834,923 1931 220,000c] 1926 
Germany. 22.610; owls eek ates 66,044,161 1933 499,682c | 1933 | 0.76 
Gibraltariisi sass Be ce 17,613 1931 886c | 1931 } 5.03 
Great Britain and Northern 
Jreland Hise l cose edeterde 46,178,884 1931 300,000 1931 0.65 
Greece). Sac SR Rai veka 6,204,684 1928 72,791c8| 1928 sive 
Trish) Hree!Statecisiics cae. «seu 2,971,992 1926 3,686c | 1926 | 0.12 
Ttalyas 36 See ee eh re RST oe 41,176,671 1931 47,435c | 1931 | 0.12 
Puxemburgts 2: Waties co's cia] ols 299,782 1930 2,242 1930 | 0.75 
Malta and Gozo............. 241,621 1931 35 1920 
Netherlands) .c08ds be eles 7,935,565 1930 156,8178 | 1933 
Porttigaletorn. vtate etic o ace ten 6,825,883 1930 1,200 1931 
Sdaanibasiiehii.: Saat wee 826,000 1933 5,000 19357 
Serb- torent State..... 13,934,038 1931 68,405c | 1931 | 0.49 
Spalti sane wakes sees aes 23,563,867 1930 4.000 1934 
Switzerlandey. fi fines setou es 4,066,400 1930 17,973 1930 | 0.44 
Turkey (Europe) BWA caer ot 1,185,719 1927 55,592c | 1927 | 4.69 
Northern Europe............ 88,133,488 184,957 0.21 
Psthonlat one 52k © Rear afaie 1,126,383 1934 4,566c5 | 1922 ; 
Finland...... y wiahoreuatetateleyaie vate ve 3,667,067 1930 1 T2: 1930 | 0.05 
INGrwAy. sien aati bulaetes 2,814,194 1930 1,457c | 1920 
Russia XR. S.F.S.R. ,exclusive 
of Crimea and the Northwest)!° 74,384,273 1926 170,693 1926 | 0.23 
Sweden...... Rc Mabeteinaneevshere erase 6,141,571 1930 6,469c | 1920 


1 Exclusive of the number of Jews in the district of Memel of 141,274 inhabitants 
on January 1, 1925. 

2 Including part of refugees from Germany, 

3 Autonomous republic of Russia (R. S. F. S. R.). 

4 Constituent republic of Russia (U. S. S. R.). 5 Estimate for 1931, 5,000. 

6 The returns of the 1930 census give 111,917 Jews, exclusive of the possible number of 
Jes among the 1,144,393 enumerated as of ‘‘no religion’ and 185 as of “‘unknown 
religion.”’ 

7 Estimate a few weeks before the plebescite; of the 5,000 Jews, 2,800 in Saarbrucken. 

8 Estimate for 1933, 100,000. * On basis of nationality. 

10 The Goverments of Leningrad, Pskow, Smolensk, Briansk, and Moscow. 

11 Estimate for 1931, 225,000. 
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TABLE IX 


JEws or AFRICA, BY GEOGRAPHICAL Divisions AND COUNTRIES 
































e Gen. Jewish Per 
Population Yr. Population Yr._ | Cent. 
ALL COUNTRIES.........-. tas 68,701,985 539,869 0.79 
Northern Part (Arabic- 
Speaking Countries)........ 29,948,170 415,019 1.39 
6,553,451 1931 110,127 1931 1.68 
14,213,364 1927 72,55014 | 1934 
5 717,6631 1931 24,3421 1931 3.39 
Morocco (French).......... an 5,000,000 1931 120,0002 1931 | 2.40 
Morocco (Spanish) <5 5.5.6... 1,000,000 1929 15,0003 | 1929 | 1.50 
Manger ZONE. 4.3 savas helene sre Be 53,000 1931 8,0002 1931 {15.09 
ERISA Ss Pepcid cote ia Mipsis theca tshove iscayaas 55 2,410,692 1931 65,0004 1926 
Southern Part (Black Africa)... 38,753,815 124,850 0.32 
Abyssiniace ss oisaters mc coe ess 7,500,00017 | 1932 50,000 | 1922 
Convo KBeletat) 152056 «22% ster 9,402 ,6045 1933 Wai 1923 
eH iat Soe cio e nerseleiadis «este 3,076,3436 1933 100 1924 
Northern Rhodesia........... 1,386,0817 1931 426c | 1931 | 0.03 
Portuguese East Africa....... 4,028,746 1934 100 1923 
Southern Rhodesia........... 1,109,0129 1931 2,021c | 1931 | 0.18 
South-West Africa........... 258,90519 | 1926 200 1925 
Tanganyika (German 
Hast Africa)k. yore oocoe §,063,54416 | 1931 10 1923 
Union of South Africa........ 6,928,5802 | 1921 71,81615 | 1926 





1 552,663 in Tripolitania, including 21,342 Jews, and 165,000 in Cyrenaica, including 
3,000 Jews, practically all in the town of Bengazi. 

2 Native Jews. 

3 The number of Jews residing at Alcazar, Arzila, Larache, and Tetuan. 

4 The census of 1926 returned 54,243 native Jews; in 1931 census, the number of 
native Jews was 56,242, 2.54% of the total native population (2,215,399). 

5 Including 18,721 Europeans. 

6 Including 29,001 Europeans and Arabs. 

7 Including 13,846 Europeans. 

8 Including 35,570 non-natives. e 

9 Including 49,910 Europeans. 

10 Including 24,115 Europeans. 

11 Including 48,749 Europeans: 29,749 in Tripolitania and 19,000 in Cyrenaica. 

12 Including 1,828,175 Europeans in 1931. 

13 Falashas, 

14 Official estimate; 1927 census, 63,550. 

15 4.28% of the total white population in 1926. 

16 Including 8,217 Europeans and 32,687 Asiatics. 

17 Est. taken from Political Handbook of the World, 1934. 
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TABLE X 
Jews or AsIA, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIvISIONS AND COUNTRIES 




















Gen. Jewish Per 
Population Population ae Cent 
ALL COUNTRIES.......0025+++| 992,659,974 572,855 0.06 
Palestine and Neighboring 
Countries........... AA S5 13,673,748 302,991 2.22 
Palestine..... AOU EODIOOCO SC 1,035,154 1931 175,006 1931 |16.91 
Atabiawccn ie. tae AhbS SIMIAN 2 7,000,000 1929 25,000 
Aden and Perim.......... Weis 50.809 1931 4,151 1931 | 8.17 
Uraqsaiewe cs cls one e s arate ale Pare wault 2,857,077 1932 72,783¢c 1932 | 2.55 
Syria and Lebanon Pree Na cc's whites 2,730,708 1933 26,051 1933 | 0.95 
Asia Minor, Central and 
Northern Asia,..........-. 64,256,569 222,920 0.35 
Afghanistan... oc. cs5 ees A's 12,000,000 1933 5,000 1929 
CEST AE clavate Sie a std ciate maelosanakere 9,000,000 1929 40,000 1929 | 0.44 © 
Russia (R. S. F. S. R.) in Asia! 18,845,621 1926 49,571c 1926 | 0.26 
Transcaucasian Republic?..... 5,850,692 1926 62,194c 1926 | 1.06 
Turkmenistan’. ..5.'...50.s05. 827,400 1926 2,041c 1926 | 0.25 
Turkey (in Asia) ............ 12,462,551 1927 26,280c 1927 | 0.21 
IZDekistan® Pe erases ieiege's 5,270,195 1926 37,834¢ 1926 | 0.72 
Eastern and Southern Asia....| 914,729,657 46,944 0.005 
British Malaya .ccie vers ele stereos 1,114,015 1931 703c 1921 
China. Mpaiatalecetets\iaialeialayeceiatoue 474,787,386 1932 19,8505 1935 
Hong Kong CR BE is Eas Geers 840,473 1931 250 1935 
India (States and ‘Agencies) . 352,837,778 1931 24,141 1931 | 0.01 
Indo-China (French). . A 20,700,000 1926 ~ 1,0004 1924 
JADA Me Selatingeia cit + eae 64,450,005 1930 - 1,000 1922 








1 [Including the Far Eastern Region, Yakutsk Republic, Buriat-Mongul Republic, 
Siberian Region, and the autonomous republic of Kirghizia. 

2 A constituent republic of Russia (U. S. S. R.), and the republic includes Armenia, 
Azerbajdjan, and Georgia. 

’Constituent republic of Russia (U. S. S. R.). 

4 The number of Jews residing at Haiphong, Hanoi, Saigon and Tourane. 

5 Including 8,000 in Harbin, 5,500 in Shanghai, 3,500 in Tientsin, and 1,000 in 
Moukden—est. of Shanghai Lodge B’nai B'rith. 


TABLE XI 


Jews oF AUSTRALASIA, BY COUNTRIES 





: Gen. Jewish Per 

oe Population he Population : Cent 

All Countries...... aie ceielgaianetete 20,425,771 26,954 0.13 

Australia aaetra aie aha eth taletar mus aya ee 6,630,600c 1933 23,553c 1933 0.36 
Hawaii! .......... Risiisiel creatinine 368,336 1930 310 1934 

New Zealand nieteaerdi cate Meeeeneye a aie 1,344,469 1926 2,591¢c 1926 | 0.19 
Philippine Islands............ 12,082,366 1929 500 1917 


1 Exclusive of Maoris, having a population of 63,670. 
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TABLE XII 


A List oF COUNTRIES AND THEIR JEWISH POPULATIONS 
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Name of Country 


Abyssinia....... 
Aden and Perim.. 
Afghanistan........... 
Alaeka te. Weck. wrath atetere 
Algeria... 
Arabia..... 
PATBENtINA chet dicly ice tical 
Australia. £25 wisies hous 
NUSURL aD eiverelavelensia wrens toie 
Bel gina dt tacos che cic lont 
Brazil. '. tk ase 
British Malaya. < 
Bulgaria... 
Ganadars seis cisencis es 
Fe eee 


see e ere weee 





Cyprus. 5 
Caecho-Siowakia,, En Seats 
IDANZICII shicate cisctetee ss 
Denmark: ihc vce ahis 
Dominican Republic.... 
Eesthonias. svicieisatscis gv oe 
Print Sah.) 5 cree nae ie 
France. 
Germany: Restos. cerse.» 
Gibraltar 7 ides Reni 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland..... 
Greeceiss Ca ee isha 
Guiana eu): 
Haiti. . 
Hawaii. .! 
Hong Kong Meters Puc weke 
Lan Garys: le c\uiesietricie ees 
Indiave tena sete 





Jugoslavia...... 
Kenya..... 
Watviaix, ete, csi 6 ¢ aie} 


sce eee 


aeeseroeers 


Number of Jews} 


50,000 
4,151 
5,000 


24,342 


Name of Country 


Lithuania........ shaietste 


AGUXCMD UTE sie» cusiels todas 
NaltaN aialeis vices eee 
NGOXICO Rumi oe Meets anes 
Morocco (French)..... 
Morocco (Spanish)..... 
Netherlands........... 
New Zealand 
Norway...... Baro an 
Palestine.........-.. ois 
PANAMA veut ie alaiene coves : 
| Panama Canal Zone.. 


oma eka Meeis ton aches 
Porto wRICO cscs bee's eis SA 
Portugal...... 
Portuguese Bast mae 
Rhodesia (Northern) . 
Rhodesia (Southern)... . 


Russia oS F.S. R.) 
in ASIA 53 Se Sie Rive sts 5 

Russia (R SoF..S: me 
in Europe......-» 

Russia (U. Ps. S.R.).. 


dar Basins: <shverevele «ses 
Ss. Me Wirleane Spee 
SDAUT Sha satsiatelaretsiateee 
Sueiiota (Dutch Sn) 
SWEdeMitiscscsreytherere-siere 

Switzerland 3.:4endeeen 
Syria and Lebanon..... 
Mangan yilkay sos. 0:evonere 
Tangier. Zone.:... 6. 2.006 
Trans-Caucasian Rep... 
PURIGIA LFS chavere Srotateratskeds 
Turkmenistan......... 
Turkey in Asia........ 
Turkey in Europe...... 
Whraimes nin iivsniseree cvet 
Union of South Africa. . 
United States? ........ 


Uruguay . 
Uzbekistan Republic.... 
Venezuela.....0.cecee 
Virgin Islands......... 
White. Russias ¢cicic% 0... 





155,125 
2 


’ 


5 
16,000 
120,000 
15,000 
156,817 


984,213 
49,571 


539,272 
2,672,499 
5,000 
200 

4,000 

640 

6,469 
17,973 
26,051 

10 

8,000 
62,194 
65,000 
2,041 
26,280 
55,592 
1,574,428 
71,816 
4,228,029 
5,000 
37,834 
882 

70 
407,059 


Number of Jews 








1 See footnote 1 to p. 364. 


2 Continental; Jews in Alaska and other possessions number 1,372. 


‘ 
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TABLE XIll 


List oF IMPORTANT CITIES AND THEIR JEWISH PoPULATION* 

















* For cities in the United States, see pp. 356-357 

1 It should be borne in mind that the figures for the number of Jews arrived at on 
the basis of a religious or nationality census, are minima. This is partly due to the fact 
that there is sometimes a tendency on the part of census enumerators to minimize the 
number of persons of a minority religion or nationality, and partly because some Jews 
report their nationality as that of the majority population, or decline to answer the 
question as to religion or nationality. For example, in the 1921 census of Czecho- 
Slovakia as many as 724,507 persons refused to give their religious affiliation. The 
number of Jews for that country given in this article does not include the possible 
number of Jews among those that refused to give their religious affiliation. 


2 Exclusive of Europeans. 


Gen, Jewish Per 
Name Population | Yr. | Population!} Yr. Cent 
RLEXANGIIA <ieiernetiesraveriaroiercoscn ttelet 573,063 1927 27,200 1933 
IN ea CaN Feet GEMS Pee. Se Lae Ce 257,122 1931 23,550 1931 9.16 
Amsterdam.... 766,263 1932 65,558 1933 10.4 
Antwerp..... .ee| 284,811 1930 22,000 1921 
BEVIGENS 5.6 AemIGeHoe a tLe ac Ett ..| 250,000 1920 50,000c. | 1920 | 20.0 
PaBSEL it Mette ce avd fists else ene Sooke 4,242,501 1933 160,564 | 1925 
i2) PES CRA a lacie ide Sue bao 685,000 1921 20,000 1921 2.9 
Budapest...... mic yccemetietele oratuiorerens 1,006,184 1930 232,212 1930 | 23.08 
CATPOM ER fete eave vie a sv vorate Fenner 1,064,567 1927 38,100 1933 
Caperbowi. > sc nictem avian ene ie 119,173 1926 11,079 1926 9.30 
COpPeMmhacenic dA sia csemantiererertimce are 617,069 1930 5,875c. | 1921 
CTACOW a Fo caine auslorsy parcretelacouameietee 221,260 1931 45,192 1921 
(CES STON Ae a a ReTES Meee OO 111,122 1930 43,555c. | 1919 
Haifatiracss. SHS, SAS ROA ERG 50,533 1931 15,995 1931 31.65 
SEARO ILS, slate oa ehcree it tae ete ate 690,857 1927 46,698c¢ | 1927 6.75 
MERUSATSIM Ss, ashes sale olansisneseuesancre 90,407 1931 51,416 1931 56.87 
MROWAMMESDUTS <<. 4 yacasecetaue Syavakexsreearers 203,298 1 931 25,826 1926 
hark 417,342¢ 1926 81,139c 1926 | 19.44 
513,637 1926 140,256c | 1926 2ESY 
102,750 1934 25,044c 1926 
316,177 1931 76,854 1921 
IDEM SY AC s..6\sh edscs puss seetes savas 1,614,008 1926 84,503c | 1926 5.24 
PSOE seeras od ecrry ele a ee taraponee rencueeirshetn ey 605,287 1931 155,860 1921 
ING In Shes ohsas suspen cuceressue ies ores ae 131,528 1926 53,686c | 1926 |} 40.82 
MOntrealis niet to Ae ete teats 818,577c¢ | 1931 57,710 1931 7.05 
MOSCOW ME Bios cues RautewiG as cao ROR 2,144,679 1926 131,747c¢ | 1926 6,14 
OGESSara enero. hs, ok pause ssccns eee eas 420,862 1926 153,243c | 1926 | 36.41 
Pa PORE ais aoe wi encteestcaansdsioashccetene 848,081 1930 35,463c, | 1930 4.18 
IRA DAG S repssc Mucins Mictolmtueren snot ooteene sole 30,953 1921 3,004c. | 1921 9.7 
FEST OE eee EH aaa nage Seats wrote 377,917 1930 39,459c, | 1925 
ROME, ois ts eter erent eanchebe leds 1,008,083 1931 13,400 1931 1.33 
SOflatawactonh tons Saggticcressycrbleeieexestie 287,976 1934 20,895 1926 |» 
‘Rallimmy CREVel) iC Ris., trots loyrciares Rice 127,000 1926 1,929c. | 1922 
DMeltAwiyisecss. = chet ancrereerinaapale 46,116 1931 45,607 1931 98.90 
BE GLOSEO ahs 2 aro aepaatgesercie ak oe RS 631,207c | 1931 45,205¢ | 1931 7.16 
BERTOTS MLE 901 oh fave:'e se. forigve VG ve rc Gen OS 81,400 1931 14,700c 1931 18,06 
AURUTAG LD ceete r=. ie ai ton ve asteitene Seterana sheto 202,405 1931 25,3992 1931 12.55 
NTI EAMES, Srayits tecnifagtnalic co dara keto 1,874,581 1934 178,034c | 1934 9.50 
WWVATSA Wa cies toiccis turatenet ov eackcirareheerere ete 1,178,211 1931 309,165c. | 1921% 
WAND ODay on nk cee eas vertices eure ee 218,785¢c 1931 17,153c | 1931 7,84 
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C. IMMIGRATION OF JEWS TO THE 
UNITED STATES . 


1. DURING THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1934 


Admissions and Departures——During the year ended 
June 30, 1934, a total of 4,134 Jewish immigrants were 
admitted to the United States, about 75 per cent more 
than the preceding year (2,372). During the same period, 
319 Jews emigrated from the country. The net increase 
through immigration, was thus 3,815. 

Deporiations and Debarments.—During the fiscal year, 
ended June 30, 1934, a total of 114 Jews previously admitted 
were deported, and 211 applying for admission were 
debarred. The former number represents 2.99% of the net 
increase of Jewish immigrants over emigrants, while the 
number of debarred constitutes 5.10% of those admitted. 
While these percentages are somewhat higher than. in 
previous years, (though only half as high as in 1933) reflect- 
ing no doubt a more stringent administration of the law, 
yet they are considerably lower than the percentages for 
the immigration as a whole, for we find that the percentage 
of all debarments to all admissions was 18.27%. As in the 
foregoing year, there can be no comparison regarding 
deportations for the year ended June 30, 1934, because 
there was an actual net decrease of 10,301 created by an 
excess of departures over admissions. In 1931 however, 
when the percentage of all deportations to net increase was 
as high as 51.46%, the percentage of Jews deported was 
only 2.79% of the excess of Jews admitted over those 
who departed. ; 

Countries of Origin.—Of the 4,134 Jews admitted during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1934, nearly one-third 
(27.94%) came from a group of adjacent countries in Central 
Europe in which live almost half of the total number of 
Jews in the world. Of the remaining 2,979, nearly three- 


1Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Russia. 
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fifths (1,786) came from Germany, 571 from Canada, 125 
from Cuba, 77 from France, 63 from Great Britain, 62 from 
Mexico, and 40 from Palestine. 

On the other hand, only less than one-tenth (9.93%) of 
the total number of immigrants came from the countries 
of Central Europe which contributed nearly one-third of 
the Jewish immigrants, while nine-tenths (90.07%) of the 
total came from the countries which contributed the 
remaining two-thirds of the Jewish immigrants. 

Destination of Immigrants——Jewish immigrants to the 
United States during the fiscal year were destined to forty- 
two states and the District of Columbia, the states ranking 
highest being New York, Illinois, California, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Massachusetts, Ohio, in the order 
given. 

Sex.—The number of Jewish immigrants admitted during 
the fiscal year was about evenly distributed as to sex, males 
being 50.10% and females 49.90%; while of the total number 
of immigrants, the percentage of males was considerably 
lower than that of females (41.06 males and 58.94% females). 
_ Age.—The Jewish immigration differed but slightly from 

the total in the matter of age distribution. Of the total 
number of Jewish immigrants, 15.39% were children under 
16 years of age, 66.93% were persons between 16 and 44, 
and 17.68% were 45 years or over; in the total immigration, 
the proportion of persons 45 years and over (17.28%) was 
practically the same as in the Jewish group, while the 
percentage of those from 16 to 44 years of age (64.43%) 
was slightly lower, and the proportion of children (18.29%) 
in the total immigration was higher than-in the Jewish 
immigration. 

Conjugal Condition.— Among the Jewish immigrants there 
were proportionately a larger number of single persons and 
a smaller number of married persons, than were found 
among the immigration as a whole, the percentages being 
respectively 49.83% single, and 44.07% married, among the 
Jews, as compared with 44.52% and 48.56% in the total; 
the proportion of widowed persons was slightly lower in 
the Jewish group (5.44% among Jews compared with 6.36% 
for the total). The percentage of divorced persons was 
0.66% for the Jews and 0.56% for the total. 
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Family Character of Jewish Immigration.—The difference 
in age grouping of the Jewish immigration from the total 
indicates that the Jewish immigration is more largely of a 
family character. This is also evident from the fact that 
92.09% of the Jewish immigrants came to join relatives as 
compared with 85.37% for the total immigration; and only 
4.26% of the Jewish immigrants had neither relatives nor 
friends here, as compared with 8.08% for the total number 
of immigrants. 

Financial Condition.—The Jewish immigrants (14.03% 
of the total) brought in nearly one-fourth (24.97%) of the 
aggregate amount of money shown to be in the possession 
of all the immigrants. The number of immigrants showing 
the possession of money was 77.58% for the total and 
78.81% for the Jews. 


2. DURING THE SIx Monrtus, JuLy-DECEMBER, 1934 


For the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1935, complete 
official figures for only the first six months were available 
at the time this article was written. These figures show 
that the number of Jews admitted during this period (2,701) 
was 13.57% of the total immigration and that Jewish 
immigrants exceeded Jewish emigrants by 2,524; whereas 
the general emigration showed an excess of 4,052 departures 
over admissions. The proportion of Jews debarred during 
the six months was slightly lower than for the preceding 
fiscal year (3.28% during the six months, compared with 
3.92% during the preceding year); and the proportion of 
Jews deported was correspondingly lower (1.02% during 
. July-December, as against 1.28% during the preceding 
fiscal year). 


3. From 1881 To 1934 


Of the earlier waves of Jewish immigration to the United 
States, which were made up chiefly of immigrants from 
Spain, Portugal, and Holland, and from Germany, no 
reliable statistics are available. Such statistics were recorded 
only beginning in 1881, but these are not complete for the 
entire period since then. For the seventeen years from 1881 
to 1898, we have statistics only for the number of Jews 


t 
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admitted at the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. For the next eight years (1899-1907) we have 
figures for the number of Jews admitted at all ports. It is 
only since 1908 that statistics of departures as well as of 
arrivals have been recorded. 


Notwithstanding these deficiencies and gaps, we are in a 
position to arrive at an approximate figure for the total 
Jewish immigration since 1881. From 1908, when the 
number of departures began to be recorded, up to 1914, after 
which the World War and restrictive legislation interrupted 
the free flow of immigration, the percentage of Jews depart- 
ing to those admitted was 7.14%. We may assume that the 
same percentage held good during the period 1899-1907 for 
which we have complete figures for Jewish admissions. If 
this assumption is correct, the number of Jews admitted 
during those years totalled 829,244. For the period from 
1881-1898 we have figures only for Jews admitted at the 
ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. We may 
perhaps assume that the number of departures during those 
years equalled the number of admissions at other ports; in 
other words, that the total number of Jews admitted at all 
ports equalled the number admitted at the three ports 
mentioned, namely, 533,478. Adding the net increases for 
these two periods, thus arrived at, to the net increase from 
1908 to 1933, for which official statistics are available, we 
find that the total net increase of the Jewish population of 
the United States as a result of immigration was 2,339,374 
for the fifty-four years from 1881 to 1934. 
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TABLE XIV 


JEwisH IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED, DEPARTED, DEBARRED AND DEPORTED 
Jury 1, 1933—JunE 30, 1934, AnD JuLy-DECEMBER, 1934 











July 1, 1933—June 30, 1934 July—December, 1934 

Total Jews Pence Total Jews Pee 
Admissionl....... 29,470 4,134 14.03 19,899 2,701 13.57 
Departure?...... 39,771 3198 0.80 23,847 177 0.74 
Increase........./ —10,301 3,815 a —4,052 2,524 — 
Debarred........ §,384 211 3.92 2,896 95 3.28 
Deported........ 8,879 114 1.28 4,018 41 1.02 





1 In addition, 134,434 Hons iiotants! iactoding 3,612 Jews (2.69%) were admitted 
during the year ended June 30, 1934, and 80,978 non-immigrants, including 1,936 
Jews, during July-Lecember, 1934. 

2In addition, 137,401 non-emigrant aliens departed during the year ended June 
30, 1934, including a 899 Jews 1.38%); and 86,217, including 1,150 Jews, during 
July-December. 163°, 

3 28 to Ca-ada, 53 ‘to Great Britain, 120 to Palestine, 51 to Poland, and 67 to other 
countries. 


TABLE XV 


JewisH IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED BY SEX, AGE, CoNJUGAL CONDITION 
FINANCIAL CONDITION, ETC., YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1934 
































Number Distribution 
Total Jews Total Jews 
Immigrants Admitted.... 29,470 4,134 100.00 100.00 
SEX 
IVES TIS Gress yer th wean ove. oe 12,101 2,071 41.06 50.10 
Females St NG ONEPO A cae eeCRE IO 17,369 2,063 58.94 49.90 
AGE 
Grider WG pga ta = taker 5,389 636 18.29 15.39 
Weds aiaca eas ecendba acer 18,987 2,767 64.43 66.93 
AS ANG OVED neces ae oie 5,094 731 17.28 WR/.68 
MARITAL CONDITION 
SI ert aie cet tetebtone Sos vat eee 13,120 2,060 44.52 49.83 
Wrayirteditnc.w.ntecapetcrs ikon svete 14,311 1,822 48.56 44.07 
Whidowed\yicc ese eee 1,875 225 6.36 5.44 


DIVOVCEGT oat rote 164 27 0.56 0.66 





FINANCIAL CONDITION 
Amount of money shown.| $5,530,822 $1,380,262 








No. showing $50 or over. . 16,184 2,371 —_— — 

No. showing less than $50 6,678 887 — — 
PERSON JOINED 

RCTALLVICS) cavieeictleissonerstete 25,158 3,807 85.37 92.09 

Th acsato Cs See a ere een rece 1,931 151 6.55 3.65 

INOM Gael ciscis On rereccusiat © ote 2,381 176 8.08 4.26 





y : ’ y 
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TABLE XVI 


DESTINATION OF JEWISH IMMIGRANTS BY STATE ; 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1934 

















Distribution 
Total Jews PAC. 

Total Jews 
United States...........| 29,470 4,134 14.03 100.00 100.00 
REANTORIMI As /c22/oiGac Stele craic ote 2,388 193, 8.08 8.10 4.67 
Illinois...... te 1,584 294 18.56 5.37 7.A1L 
Massachusetts 1,779 94 5.28 6.04 2.27 
Michigan. 2,298 136 5.92 7.80 3.29 
New Jersey... 1,507 161 10.68 Soh 3.90 
New York....... FR 10,921 2,562 23.46 37.06 61.97 
ODIO sai Sieiei clos cietw wis iaie ote 792 89 11.24 2.69 255 
Pennsylvania 1,444 155 10.73 4.90 ores) 
Other States! 6,757 450 6.66 22.93 10.89 











1 Alabama (7), Arizona (1), Arkansas (2), Colorado (12), Connecticut (36), Delaware 
(10), District of Columbia (19), Florida (9), Georgia (15), Idaho (1), Indiana (13), 
Iowa (9), Kansas (4), Kentucky (19), Louisiana (10), Maine (5), Maryland (49), 
Minnesota (22), Missouri (40), Montana (3), Nebraska (3), Nevada (1), New Mexico 
fe North Carolina (3), North Dakota (4), Oklahoma (16), Oregon (6), Rhode Island 
8), South Carolina (1), Tennessee (13), Texas (44), Virginia (9), Washington (22), 
West Virginia (13), Wisconsin (15), and Alaska (1), 


TABLE XVII 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF LAST RESIDENCE OF JEWISH IMMIGRANTS 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1934 

















Distribution 
Total Jews TRON 
Total Jews 
TN ee es ee eee 
ALL COUNTRIES......... 29,470 4,134 14.03 100.00 100.00 
CENTRAL EUROPEAN 
COUNDRIES io ois oes 2,925 15155 39.49 9.93 27.94 
PAUISEEIG I's wrehevareliein aris 310 62 20.00 10.60 5.37, 
Czecho-Slovakia...... 644 70 10.87 22.02 6.06 
FUN AY... 6 esis Giclee 284 71 25.00 9.71 6.15 
LAtVigh 2 Scjcs s sila viese 54 27 50.00 1.85 2.34 
PAC HUAMIA 6 wieleiesatevsie ois 149 60 40.27 5.09 5.19 
Poland.,.. 1,032 672 65.12 35.28 58.18 
Roumania on 247 98 39.68 8.44 8.48 
Russia..... 205 95 46.34 7.01 8.23 
OTHER COUNTRIES...... 26,545 2,979 44.22 90.07 72.06 
PRP ARICE Sa serdetavenscaictatehee 707 77 10.89 2.66 2.58 
Germany ia tseseeielscle 4,392 1,786 40.67 16.55 59,95 
Great Britain..... Sans 1,421 63 4.43 5.35 22 
Palestine..... raga nave iaite 66 40 60.61 0.25 1.34 
GWaRBadar. sierae ois die eteres 7,873 Raye 1.25 29.66 19.17 
Cuba.. let ctetercLavetalaretets 526 125 23.76 1.98 4.20 
IMIGXIGON (sala ale oe clestie'e 1,801 62 3.44 6.79 2.08 
Countries of less than s 
AORIEWS. Je eistayeieis o%e 9,759 255, 2.61 36.76 8.56 





eae 


othe 
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JewisH IMMIGRANTS REJECTED ON APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION AND 
THOSE DEPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES AFTER 
ApmissIon, 1899-1934 





Year 


1899=19107 S22 
1911 


19172) canes See 
VOIDS tee ore . 
LOLA rie cjela lero ae 
DOUG Set eincleoa 
MSDEG erates fateveharst ate 





Total 1899-1934 


Total 1911-1934. 











Debarred 
Per Cent to 
Number Admission 
‘\ 

Total Jews Total | Jews 

116,255| 10,785 232 1.0 

22,349 1,999} 2.5 2.1 

16,057). 1,064 1.9 13 

19,938 1,224] 1.6 1.2 

33,041 2,905) 2.7 1.9 

24,111 1,398) 7.3 5:2 

18,867 949! 6.3 6.2 

607| 5.4 3.5 

222 6.5 6.0 

199} 6.1 6.5 

268] 2.7 1.8 

1,195} 1.7 1.0 

1,256} 4.4 2.3 

1,455] 3.9 2.9 

1,754] 4.3 3.5 

25,390 1,137] 8.6 11.1 

20,550 871] 6.7 8.4 

19,755 1,090} 5.9 9.4 

18,839 898; 6.1 ed, 
18,127 610) 6.48 4,89 
8,233 275| 3.41 2.39 
9,744 405) 10.03 7.12 
7,064 314} 19.86 11.40 
5,527 276| 23.96 11.64 
5,384 211] 18.27 5.10 
511,390) 32,968] 2.61 1.72 



























































Deported 
Per Cent to 
Number Net Increase 
Total | Jews | Total | Jews 
IZAT7 1,303 — _ 
2,788 209 ro ay} 
2,456 191 A 72 
3,461 253 4 a 
4,137 317 4 od 
2,670 68; 2.1 2 
2,906 79| 1.8 25 
1,918 46 9 3 
796 27| 4.9 Ae) 
3,102 17} 17.6 ad 
2,762 53 1.9 4 
4,517 134 8 NGL 
4,345 214| 3.9 4 
3,661 99 .82 .02 
4,294 113 .68 a2 
9,495 250| 4.7 2S] 
10,904 175| 4.7 ih 7/ 
11,662 184) 4.4 1.6 
11,625 213) 5.1 1.9 
12,908 153} 6.13 1.25 
16,631 164 8.71 1.46 
18,142 150} 51.46 2.79 
19,426 147 —_ 6.38 
19,865 138 — 6.94 
8,879 114; — 2.99 
195,527 4,811 — —_ 
183,350] 3,508} 2.80 0.43 
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D. JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO OTHER 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Canapa.—During the year ended March 31, 1934, a total 
of 943 Jews entered Canada (344 from the United States), 
6.06% of the total. Among the Jewish immigrants, the 
males and the females were about evenly divided (50.69% 
males and 49.31% females) as against 42.76% males and 
57.24% females among the total number of immigrants; 
and the immigrants of 18 years or over constituted 73.28% 
of the total number of Jewish immigrants, while for the 
total number of immigrants, the corresponding percentage 
was 66.43%. 

Over 24% of the Jewish immigrants admitted were traders; 
18.98% mechanics; 4.67% female domestic servants; 2. 97%, 
laborers; and 0. 95%, farmers. This occupational distribution 
varied from that of the other immigrants, where the farming 
class constituted 12.98%. 

Of the total number of Jews that entered the country 
(943,—599 via ocean ports and 344 from the United States), 
214 were born in the United States, and 14 in Canada; of 
the remainder, all except 8, came from European countries 
(707). Of this number, fully nine-tenths (642) came from 
the four countries of Lithuania, Poland, Roumania, and 
Russia (68.08% of the total number of Jews admitted to 
Canada), and 25 (3.54%) from England. Of the total 
number of immigrants (13,903) that entered Canada, 5,648, 
about two-fifths (40.62%), were born in the United States, 
and 714 (5.14%) were born in Canada. 

Over 95% (95.76%) of the Jewish immigrants were bound 
for the three provinces of Ontario (49.84%), Quebec 
(43.59%), and Manitoba (2.33%). Of the total number of 
immigrants, two-thirds were bound for the same provinces, 
and of these, 42.94% went to Ontario, 19.67% to Quebec, 
and 3.98% to Manitoba. 

During 1901 to 1934, a total of 126,228 Jews entered 
Canada, constituting 2. 15% of the total. 
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Cusa. During 1930, a total of 1,374 Jews entered Cuba, 
and 120 immigrant Jews departed; and 29 were debarred 
from landing. During 1929, a total of 476 Jews entered the 
country. The number of Jewish immigrants that entered 
Cuba during 1931 is 208; during 1932 is 165; and during 
1933, 197. 

Braziv. During 1933, a total of 3,317 Jewish immigrants 
were admitted to Brazil. From 1925 to 1933, a total of 
32,226 Jews entered the country, constituting 4.79% of the 
total number of persons admitted. 

UruGuay. During 1933, about 500 Jews entered 
Uruguay; and during 1927-1933, a total of 8,386 Jewish 
immigrants entered the country, 0.72%. 

ARGENTINE. During 1933, a total of 1,962 Jews entered 
Argentine, consistuting 8.06% of the total number of 
immigrants admitted to the country during that year; 
in 1934, the Jewish immigration totalled 2,215, 8.04% 
of the total. During the period of 22 years of 1913-1934, 
a total of 101,021 Jews entered the country, constituting 
4.71% of the admissions. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. We have data on Jewish 
immigration to the Union of South Africa from 1930 to 
1934. This is for European immigration only. According 
to this information, Jewish immigrants constituted 25% 
of the total number of immigrants during the five years 
(5,310 Jews out of a total of 20,875). The percentage of 
Jewish immigration varies from 31.86% in 1930 to 21.38% 
in 1931. The year 1934 shows a rise in immigration to that 
country, both Jewish and total (1,123 Jews in 1934, com- 
pared with 745 in the preceding year), but the ratio of 
Jewish immigration to the total is about the same. 
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- JeEwiIsH IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA BY SEX, AGE, 


TABLE XXI 


OcCUPATION AND DESTINATION, 1934 


















































Number Distribution 
Total Jews Total Jews 
Total 13,903 943 100.00 100.00 
Via Ocean Ports.;. 025.2505 6,163 599 44.33 63.52 
From United States........ 7,740 344 55.67 36.48 
SEX 
VERT OG Rie lacked sere sro Sin oot aeloeere 5,945 478 42.76 50.69 
HeMAlES HOV <b,2s ce eakare se 7,958 465 57,24 49,31 
AGE 
Undét 18 Years... . 5.52). 4,667 252 33.57 26.72 
18 Years or Over.......... 9,236 691 66.43 73.28 
OccCUPATION 
IPARMERS 6 OF ei hagiet + 1,805 9 12.98 0.95 
Waorere® 2 piven ea. ath aie 498 28 3.58 2.97 
Mischa nies 70 15. Seam. a 930 179 6.69 18.98 
Traders and Clerical Classes 1,354 227 9.74 24.07 
Female Domestic Servants. . 612 44 4,40 4.67 
Othe? Classes. ss. ees ses 8,704 456 62.61 48.36 
CouNTRY OF BIRTH 

Canada kei hilt heat ‘ 714 14 5.14 1.49 
TUS V AINE As So vic atafranse uesen’ ape 1,609 25 11.57 2.65 
RSGNIGONY s civics ecu Se ees 224 15 1.61 1.59 
olan sy foes BOWE ad Boe ol tecess 1,275 533 9.17 56.52 
IROUMIMADLAAY, e/ccsie erect eh clev 183 25 132 2.65 
IRTIBBIA, a Su0 0 Sieve le lela te ke hee 159 75 1.14 7.95 
United States: so. cslescu,c8 5,648 214 40.62 22.69 
Other Countries!.......... 4,091 42 29.43 4,46 
Ontario 5,970 470 42.94 49.84 
‘ Quebec 2,735 411i 19.67 43.59 
Manitoba 553 22 3.98 2.33 
Alberta 1,254 ial 9.02 1.17 
Saskatchewan 690 10 4.96 1.06 
British Columbia 1,483 9 10.67 0.95 
Nova Scotia 686 8 4.93 0.85 
New Brunswick 414 2 2.98 0.21 

Prince Edward Island...... 92 — 0.66 —_— 

Virkon! Territory 21). dee. sss 23 —- 0.17 — 

Northwest Territory and 
atk wan sin, eetmes ss tatadets 3 _— 0.02 _— 


1 Countries from which fewer than 10 Jewish immigrants arrived in Canada. 
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SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 1901-1934 





Per Cent 








Year Total Jews! {Jews 4 To-|} Year 
ta 
1901 49,149 2,765 5.6 1919 
1902 67,379 1,015 1.5 1920 
1903) 128,364 2,066 1.6 1921 
1904) 130,331 SESE 2.8 1922 
1905] 146,266 7,715 Sie 1923 
1906} 189,064 Wet 2d 3.8 1924 
1907] 124,667 6,584 5.2 1925 
1908] 262,469 AND 2.9 1926 
1909) 146,908 1,636 slaak 1927 
1910] 208,794 3,182 BIBS) 1928 
1911] 311,084 5,146 1.6 1929 
1912} 354,237 5,322 15 1930 
1913) 402,432 7,387 1.8 1931 
1914| 384,878 11,252 2.9 1932 
1915} 144,789 3,107 21 1933 
1916 48,537 65 Ai 1934 
1917 75,374 136 el 
pes 79,074 32 0.4 Total 





Total 


57,702 
117,336 
148,477 

89,999 

72,887 
148,560 
111,362 

96,064 
143,991 
151,597 
167,722 
163,288 

88,223 

25,752 

19,782 

13,903 


5,870,441 





‘ 


Jews! 


22 
116 
2,763 
8,404 
2,793 
4,255 
4,459 
4,014 
4,863 
4,766 
3,848 
4,164 
3,421 
649 
772 
943 


$$$ $$ 


126,228 


Per Cent 
Jews to To- 
tal 


oo 
Nar 


CNM WN WHE WoW 
SY OTOP C00 


Le Natal 


SAIS Gs po DO Coe 


an 
f=) 
an 


2.15. ¢ 


1 The figures for the Jews entering Canada during 1901-1925 are exclusive of those 
who entered from the United States. 


TABLE XXIII 


SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO BRAZIL, 1925-1933 

















1 Communicated by theConsul General of Brazil in New York City. 
*Communicated by Hicem. 
8 Communicated by Ica. 

4 Communicated by Hias. 


Year Total! Jews PEC, 
TODS emotes rs shake 84,883 2,6242 3.09 
BEEN Speers ne eo Bk ie 121,569 3,9062 3.21 
A Ba ee 101,568 5,1672 5.09 
MOD Se aterm lensisheten ets ts 82,061 4,0552 4.94 
O20 BARR cas ieheya ttn 100,424 5,6108 5.59 
1930. ee Scent 67,066 3,558 Brot 
1934 cas Pelee ers 31,410 1,9404 6.18 
NO SD ee iarasrsb oars 34,683 2,0494 5.91 
ORS eee etary ayetaia hts 48,812 3,3174 6.80 
NOS AE ea tcnren 50,371 
Total 1925-1933 672,476 32,226 4,79 


Vo 
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TABLE XXIV 


SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO URuGuaAy, 1927-1933 

















Year Total Jews! PECs 

LO Oath Nee rpc roi 183,386 7712 0.42 
NOD Sse aos vwhucush ie 180,654 1,5003 0.83 
OD Oren selahyaren et 184,514 2,0003 1.08 
TOS OCT tr.ts sect Chek 230,4644 1,6003 0.69 
LOS Mags toner ovale as 160,0005 1,2506 0.78 
LOS Dea athe ans by es9ih 120,6705 7656 0.63 
NOS Setrintn tasers once 105,9855 5007 0.47 

Total 1927-1933 1,165,673 8,386 0.72 

1 Ica, 

2 Number assisted by local Jewish Committee. 

3 Number assisted in 1928, 1,270; in 1929, 1,449. 

4 Anuario Estadistico. 

5 Estimate of Consul General. 

6 Hias f 

7 Estimate, as given by Hias. 

e 

TABLE XXV ; 


SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO ARGENTINE, 1913-1934 











Year Total Jews Prey 
LOU Seer saevausl sit io erefels 285,215 10,860 3.81 
1914-1918,........ 225,365 4,8458 2.15 
ONO See etoveysiend st ctausss 41,299 280 0.68 
LODO this darstgys srerete ds 87,032 2,071 2.38 
NODA setae 98,086 4,0952 4.18 
LY Ae MR Any ca 129,263 7,1982 5.57 
LOQS We etek mee whens 195,063 13,7012 7.02 
NOD 4h San pelb ia Teste ase APE 159,939 7,7992 4.88 
ODS eee ove es siersvaheveae 125,366 6,9202 Rey 
MO ZG arias Soa teletaceine 135,011 7,534? 5.58 
NOD Te evens 4 <hencharaie 161,548 5,5842 3.46 
NOS ie Wevecas see 129,047 6,8122 5.28 
MO Oe ea ctiecoraisis © 100,424¢ 5,986? 5.96 
L9SOR ee nea e's 133,1834 7,8052 5.86 
193 tte: Me Aa steate $6,333 3,5535 6.31 
OSD Mie Melts iaieas 31,2674 1,8015 5.76 
VO SBIR ie vao vo elena 24,345 1,962 8.06 
EOS Aa ire eta tks Sale 27,554 DOTS. 8.04 

Total 1913-1934. . 2,145,340 101,021 4.71 








1 Revista Economia Argentina, Buenos Aires. 

2 Communicated by Ica. 

§ The figure includes 3,693 admitted during 1914; 606, during 1915; 324, during 1916; 
90, during 1917 (slightly incomplete); and 132 during 1918 (slightly incomplete)— 
communicated by Ica. . 

4 Communicated by Consul General of Brazil, New York City. 

5 Communicated by Hias. 
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JEwisH IMMIGRATION TO UNION OF SouTH ArFRiIcaA, 1930-1934? 





Year Total Jews PC; 

HOS OU. Teaver sata’. 5,904 1,881 31.86 

AOS Crate Reet ps 4,140 885 21.38 

OS tetra ilabess te rg 3,098 676 21.82 

LOSS ie Ekin ideseee 3,031 745 24.58 
TO SAN ree taste ele 4,702 1,223; 23.88 e 

Total 1930-1934 20,875 5,310 25.44 


1 European immigration. 
2 Data obtained from the Department of Census and Statistics of the Union of 
So. Africa, through the courtesy of Percy Cowen, Esq. 


, 
' 
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E. JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE 


1. DurinG 1934 


Admissions.—During 1934, a total of 38,244 immigrant 
Jews were admitted to Palestine, 97.37% of the total 
admitted, 39,275. In addition, 4,115 Jews who had entered 
the country as travelers or without permission and who 
had permanently settled were registered as immigrants, 
84.53% of the total so registered, 4,868. Thus, a total of 
42,359 Jews were registered’ as immigrants during the year, 
95.96% of the total so registered, 44,143. Of the total 
number of Jews, 17,134 were men, 15,570 women, and 
9,655 children under 16 years of age. 

During 1934, over two-fifths (42.56%) of the Jews who 
entered the country came from Poland; Germany was 
the country which contributed the next largest number 
(16.39%). The rest were distributed among the following 
countries: Roumania, the Yemen, Greece, the United 
States, Lithuania, Austria, Czecho-slovakia, Russia, Latvia, 
Turkey; and a few other countries. The distribution of 
Jewish immigrants to Palestine as to the country of origin, 
in 1934, is very close to the distribution in 1933. 

Departures.—No official figures on emigration were com- 
piled during 1934. 

Categories of Immigrants.—During 1934, over one half 
(52.02%) of the Jews admitted or registered as immigrants 
were persons coming to employment (or employed) and 
their dependents; over one-sixth (16.24%) were dependents 
of residents already in Palestine; more than one-fourth 
(26.02%) were persons with capital, or assured income or 
maintenance, with their dependents; and 5.72% were 
persons of religious occupation, and their dependents, 
orphans coming to institutions, and students whose main- 
tenance was assured. . 

The distribution of the non-Jewish immigrants was 
notably different from that of the Jewish newcomers. Over 
14% of the non-Jewish immigrants were admitted under 
exemption from the immigration ordinance; less than one- 
third (28.03%) were persons coming to employment and 
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their dependents, 26.68% were persons of religious occu- 
pation, students and orphans, 22.64% were dependents of 
Palestinian citizens; and 8.58% were persons of means. 


There is no official information on the number of persons 
refused admission during 1934, except for the months of 
January-April. During these four months the number was 
398, an average of 100 per month. 


During 1934, the monthly immigration of Jews, as dis- 
tinguished from registration, averaged 3,187. The largest 
number (5,726) was admitted in October, and the smallest 
number (1,574) in June. The monthly average for non-Jews 
was 86; the largest number (209) being admitted in Septem- 
ber, and the smallest number (33) in February. 


2. From 1917 To 1934 


From the date of the British occupation of Palestine, 
December 9, 1917, to the end of 1934, a total of 195,286 
Jews entered the country, the yearly number varying 
between 42,359 in 1934 and 2,178 in 1928. The number of 
Jews that departed between December 9, 1917 and the 
end of 1921, was small. But, during the decade from 
1922 to 1931, a total of 27,809 Jews, emigrated, or 29.53% of 
the number admitted. Figures for emigration during the 
second half of 1932 and the years 1933 and 1934 are not 
available. During the ten years (1922-1931), the yearly 
emigration of Jews varied between 666 in 1931 and 7,365 in 
1926; and the percentage of Jewish emigration to Jewish 
immigration varied between 6.36% in 1925 and 99.54% in 
1928. The net immigration of Jews during 1922-1931 was 
66,353, One year, 1927, shows a decrease of 2,358 Jews, 
but all other years witnessed an increase of Jewish immi- 
gration over emigration, varying between 10 in 1928 and 
31,650 in 1925. A total of 14,444 non-Jews were admitted 
to the country during 1922-1934, and an additional small 
number between December 9, 1917 and May 31, 1921, for 
which period no statistics of non-Jews were kept; and during 
1922-1931, a total of 13,309 departed, being 4,035 in excess 


1No statistics on non-Jewish emigration from 1932 on are avaiable. 
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of the number admitted. During 1922-1934, an average 
of 7.57% of the yearly immigration was non-Jewish, the 
yearly percentage varying between 2.42% in 1925, and 


29.42% in 1928. 


The yearly immigration of non-Jews 
varied between 284 in 1922 and 1,784 in 1934, and the 
yearly emigration for 1922-1931, between 474 in 1924. 
and 2,064 in 1926. 


TABLE XXVII 


JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE BY Montus, 1934 














Total 

Per- 

. } sons 
rote (ams Reet 

a Arriv- tered 

ing aa 
Immi- 
grants 
Totaliis. dss 44,143|39,275| 4,868 
January..... 2,278) 2,101 bees 
February....| 2,946] 2,789 157 
MACHR Es sche 3,480] 3,219) 261 
April........] 2,698] 2,648 50 
May........{ 2,109} 2,009} 100 
JUNE Be ese: eee 2,722) 1,638] 1,084 
Ait arciete ..-| 3,818] 3,070} 748 
August..... -| 3,595] 3,081 514 
September...| 4,804] 4,416 388 
October..... 6,376} 5,857| 519 
November...} 5,054] 4,500} 554 
December...| 4,263) 3,947 316 






































Jews Non-Jews 
Per- Per- 
Immi-| 80S Immi-| S°S 
Regis- Regis- 
Total |tants| tered [Total |8t@ts| tered 
5 as fj 
mg | Tmmi- 108" | Tmmi- 
grants grants 
42,359|38,244) 4,115] 1,784] 1,031] 753 
2,205| 2,062 143 (fs) 39} 34 
2,890} 2,756 134 56 Say 923 
3,367) 3,154; 213} 113 65| 48 
2,614) 2,582 32 84 66} 18 
2,035] 1,961 74 74 48) 26 
2,519] 1,574) 945 203 64} 139 
3,653} 2,994 659 165 76| 89 
3,445] 2,985 460 150 96; 54 
4,535) 4,207 328 269 209} 60 
6,138] 5,726 412 238 131} 107 
4,838] 4,390 448 216 110} 106 
4,120] 3,853 267 143 94; 49 





Refused © 
Admis- 
sion 


3981 | 


92 
138 


PoE Sere 





1 For four months only (January-April). 
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TABLE 


JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE BY CATEGORIES, 1934 


CaTEGoRY A 
Persons with L. P. 1000 and upwards.. 
i Members of liberal professions in pee 
session of not less than L. P. 500.. "i 
iii. Skilled artisans with capital of he 
250 and upwards................ 
iv. Persons with minimum income of i.P 
C5 eo Cae 
Persons with capital of not less than 
. P. 500. 


Ss 


S 


Dependents of persons in Category Fa 


CATEGORY B 

. Orphans... 

ii. Persons of religious occupation Dereon 

lit, Students. <: 2... . 
2, Dependents of persons in Category B.. 


Site 


CATEGORY C 
Persons coming to employment { Men 
Women 
2. Dependents of persons in Category C... 


CATEGORY D 
Dependents of residents of Palestine...... 


CATEGORY K sm 
Persons exempted from the provisions of 
the Immigration Ordinance............ 
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XXVIII 

Number Distribution 
Non- Non- 
Total | Jews cat Jews A 
44,143 | 42,359 | 1,784 | 100.00 | 100.00 
14,475) 11022 153 26.02 8.58 
5,191 5,125: 66 46.50 | 43.14 

\ \ 

3 3 — 0.03 —_ 

437 | 435 2 |dseS95' | 4111230 
135 105 30 0.95 | 19.61 
3 33 3 0.30 1.96 
5,373 §,321 S62 48.27 | 33.99 
2,899 2,423 476 5.72 | 26.68 
ak _ 7 _ 1.47 
532 207° 325 8.54 | 68.28 
2,035 1,893 142 78.13 | 29.83 
325 323 2 13.33 0,42 
22,535 | 22,035 500 52.02] 28,03 
9,838 9,556 282 43.37 | 56.40 
1,438 1,326 112 6.02 | 22.40 
11,259 | 11,153 | ° 106 50.61 | 21.20 
7,283 6,879 404 16.24 | 22.64 
251 _— 251 _ 14,07 
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TABLE XXX 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION 


INTO PALESTINE, 1934 
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Number Distribution 
1934 1933 1934 1933 

TEOGAM a Sue euros 42,359 30,327 100.00 100.00 
Polandiyas 3 huis ror 18,028 13,125 42.56 43.28 
(Genmanyaiies nai 6,941 5,392 16.39 17.78 
ROUMANIAY, 2s aeons 2,031 1,411 4.79 4.65 
PMIGUREN oe. tiyacstindtatses 1,964 1,287 4.64 4.24 
WGRECCE 8 Sis acai anete 1,598 1,256 Sean 4.14 
United States..... 117 1,169 2.76 3.86 
Lithuania Bes 1,124 1,099 2.65 3.62 
PUISETIGS RAS oo ix cuhelis 928 2.19 
Czechoslovakia.... 860 2.03 
PRUSSIA) ee oe chores ol 827 1.95 
NAVA gerne kus-odes!s 739 1.75 
PIT K OY: iors, o sie rere ce 495 07 

Other Countries. 5,653 5,588 13.35 18.43 
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OBJECTS OF THE COMMITTEE 


“The objects of this corporation shall be, to prevent the 
infraction of the civil and religious rights of Jews, in any 
part of the world; to render all lawful assistance and to 
take appropriate remedial action in the event of threatened 
or actual invasion or restriction of such rights, or of unfavor- 
able discrimination with respect thereto; to secure for Jews 
equality of economic, social and educational opportunity; 
to alleviate the consequences of persecution and to afford 
relief from calamities affecting Jews, wherever they may 
occur; and to compass these ends to administer any relief 
fund which shall come into its possession or which may be 
received by it, in trust or otherwise, for any of the afore-. 
said objects or for purposes comprehended therein.” 


—Extract from the Charter. 


OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


OFFICERS 
Presideni, CyRUS ADLER 


Honorary Vice-President, ABRAM I, ELKuUS 


Vice-Presidents { IrRvING LEHMAN 


Treasurer, SAMUEL D, LEIDESDORF 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Cyrus ADLER (1937)* 
James H. BECKER (1937) 
‘Davip M. BRESSLER (1937) 
FreD M. BuTZzEL (1938) 
JAMEs Davis (1938) 
ABRAM I. E_xus (1937) 
EG RUAN Ke (L931) anon occas ae Ate deeds Semen eh tae 
Haro.tp Hirscu (1938) 
HENRY ITTLESON (1937) 
Louis E. KirstTEIn (1938) 
ALBERT D. LASKER (1937) 
FRED Lazarus, JR. (1938) 
IRVING LEHMAN (1938) 
SAMUEL D. LEIDEsSDORF (1938) 
JAMES MARSHALL (1936) 
GEORGE Z. MEDALIE (1938) 
Jurius L. MEIER (1937) 
JOSEPH) M.. PROSKAUER® (1930)i6 ). 6.0 cece ee ce 
A. C. RATSHESKY (1936) 
Mitton J. RosENAv (1938) 
JAMEs N. ROSENBERG (1936) 
SAMUEL I. ROSENMAN (1936) 
LEssinc J. RoSENWALD (1936) 
RALPH J. SCHWARZ (1938) 
Horace STERN (1937) 
ROGER W. Straus (1936) 
Lewis L. Strauss (1936) 
Sov. M. Stroock (1937), Chairman 
Fetix M. WArRBuRG (1936) 
Morris WotrF (1936) 


Louis E. KIrRsTEIN 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, III. 
New York, N. Y. 
.. Baltimore, Md. 
.... Atlanta, Ga. 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
= Chicagovelll: 
...Columbus, O. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore. 


.New York, N. Y. 


...Boston, Mass. 
... Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





* The year given after each name is the date on which the member’s term expires. 


Secretary 
Morris D. WALDMAN 
Assistant Secretary 
Harry SCHNEIDERMAN 


171 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
JANUARY 6, 1935 


The Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Jewish Committee was held at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, on Sunday, January 6, 1935. Dr. Cyrus Adler, Presi- 
dent, called the meeting to order. 

The following Corporate Members were present: 


Community Representatives 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford: Isidore Wise 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville: Morton R. Hirschberg 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago: James Becker; Bernard Horwich 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore: A. Ray Katz 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: Felix Vorenberg 
Somerville: Hyman J. Routtenberg 
Springfield: Henry Lasker 


NEw JERSEY 
Atlantic City: Joseph B. Perskie 
Camden: Benjamin Natal 
Trenton: Phillip Forman 


New YorkK 


Brooklyn: William Liebermann; Hugh Grant Straus 

Buffalo: Eugene Warner; Herman Wile 

Elmira: Benjamin F. Levy 

New York: Ben Altheimer; Simon Bergman; Herman 
Bernstein; David M. Bressler; David A. Brown; William 
Fischman; Norman S. Goetz; Samuel H. Goldenson; 
Henry S. Hendricks; Henry Ittleson; Arthur K. Kuhn; 
Arthur M. Lamport; Irving Lehman; Solomon Lowen- 
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stein; Julian W. Mack; James Marshall; Alexander 
Marx; George Z. Medalie; I. D. Morrison; Joseph M. 
Proskauer; Harold Riegelman; Bernard Semel; Fred 
M. Stein; I. M. Stettenheim; Lewis L. Strauss; Sol M. 
Stroock; Felix M. Warburg; Ralph Wolf 


Rochester: Henry M. Stern 
Syracuse: Benjamin Stolz 
White Plains: P. Irving Grinberg 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia: Cyrus Adler; Justin P. Allman; Jacob Billi- 
kopf; B. L. Levinthal; Victor Rosewater; Horace Stern 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond: Edward N. Calisch 


Members-at-Large 


Louis Bamberger, Newark; Eli Frank, Baltimore; Herbert 
J. Hannoch, Newark; Louis E. Kirstein, Boston; Fred . 
Lazarus, Jr., Columbus; Samuel D. Leidesdorf, New 
York City; Charles J. Liebman, New York City; Henry 
Morgenthau, Sr., New York City; Reuben Oppen- 
heimer, Baltimore; Lessing J. Rosenwald, Philadelphia; 
Morris Rothenberg, New York City; Henry Wineman, 

. Detroit. 


Delegates from Organizations 


B’RITH SHOLOM: William M. Lewis. 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL JEWISH WOMEN’S 
ORGANIZATIONS: Estelle M. Sternberger. 

CouNCIL OF YOUNG ISRAEL AND YOUNG ISRAEL SYNA- 
GOGUE ORGANIZATIONS: Edward S. Silver. : 

Hapassau: Mrs. David de Sola Pool. 

HEBREW SHELTERING AND IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA: John L. Bernstein, Abraham Herman, Jacob 
Massel, Albert Rosenblatt. 

INDEPENDENT ORDER B’RITH ABRAHAM: Leon Sanders, 
Max L. Hollander. 

INDEPENDENT ORDER FREE SONS OF ISRAEL: Simon M. 
Goldsmith. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN: Mrs. Maurice 
L. Goldman. 

UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS OF AMER- 
IcA: Benjamin Koenigsberg. 

UNITED ROUMANIAN JEws or America: A. D. Braham, 
Herman Speier. 

UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA: Louis J. Moss. 

WOMEN’S BRANCH OF THE UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH 
CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA: Mrs. Joseph M. Asher. 

WoMEN’S LEAGUE OF THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMER- 
1cA: Mrs. Moses Hyamson, Mrs. Samuel Spiegel, Miss 
Sarah Kussy. 

There were also present the following Sustaining Members 


and other guests: 


Leo M. Abrahams, East Orange, N. J.; Mrs. Cyrus Adler, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; N. H. Adler, Brooklyn; Joseph 
Abramow, New York; Manfred Ambrose, New York; 
Miss Tamah Axel, New York. 

Theodore Badman, New York; Clarence G. Bachrach, 
Brooklyn; Herman Baerwald, New York; Mrs. Paul 
Baerwald, New York; Miss Pauline Baerwald, New 
York; Salo W. Baron, New York; David B. Baum, New 
York; Mrs. James Becker, Chicago, Ill.; N. Henry 
Beckman, Cincinnati, Ohio; S. Benderly, New York; 
Robert M. Benjamin, New York; Olie Berger, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Bruno Berk, Newark, N. J.; Irving 
Berkelhammer, New York; Arthur D. Berliss, New 
York; Israel Berman, New York; Henry J. Bernheim, 
New York; Ludwig B. Bernstein, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miss 
Adele Bildersee, Brooklyn; Meier Bloch, Brooklyn; 
Herman W. Block, New York; Meyer Bloomfield, New 
York; E. M. Bluestone, New York; William Blumstein, 
New York; Harris Bornstein, Bayonne, N. J.; Carl 
Boschwitz, New York; William G. Braude, Providence, 
R. I.; I. L. Brill, New York; Charles A. Brodek, New 
York; Simon S. Brone, Allentown, Pa.; Edward H. 
Burger, New York. | 

Ephraim Caplan, Brooklyn; Emanuel Celler, Brooklyn; 
Miss Emily P. Cohen, New York; J. Solis Cohen, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Morris R. Cohen, New York; Irving 
Ben Cooper, New York; Philip Cowen, New York. 
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Walter Derenberg, New York. 
Hyman Ehrlich, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Joseph H. Ehr- 


lich, Detroit, Mich. ; Miss Alice R: Emanuel, New York; 
Felix M. Erlanger, New York; Sydney B. Erlanger, 
New York. 


Leon Falk, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Louis A. Falk, Jersey 


City, N. J.; Myron Falk, Jr., New York; Ernst H. 
Feilchenfeld, New York; B. G. Feinberg, New York; 
A. Feit, Brooklyn; A. S. Freed, New York; E. D. Fried- 
man, New York; Elisha M. Friedman, New York; Miss 
Ruby Frisch, New York; W. F. Fuerst, New York; 
Mrs. Felix Fuld, South Orange, N. J. 


Joseph Galef, New York; Howard S. Gans, New York; 


Mrs. Howard S. Gans, New York; Jacob Ginsberg, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Harry L. Glucksman, New York; 
S. Herbert Golden, New York; Samuel Goldhamer, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Israel M. Goldman, Providence, R. 
I.; William Goldmann, New York; Sidney Goldmann, 
Trenton, N. J.; Lawrence Lyon Goldsmith, New York; 
Nathan L. Goldstein, New York; Moritz M. Gottlieb, 
Allentown, Pa.; M. J. Greenebaum, New York; Julian 
L. Greifer, Binghamton, N. Y.; David Gross, New 
York; J. Gutman, Brooklyn. 


Phillip W. Haberman, Jr., New York; Louis J. Halle, 


New York; Miss Miriam Halperin, New York; Mrs. 
M. H. Harris, New York; William M. H. Harris, New 
York; Benjamin A. Hartstein, New York; Isaac S. 
Heller, New York; Richard Heller, New York; Edward 
Herbert, New York; Isidore Hershfield, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Joseph Herzog, New York; Miss Rose A. 
Herzog, New York; Samuel A. Herzog, New York; 
Mrs. Siegmund Herzog, Cleveland, Ohio; Maurice B. 
Hexter, New York; Caesar Hirsch, New York; Sidney 
Hollander, Baltimore; Jacob E. Holzman, New York; 
Louis Horwitz, Brooklyn; Henry Hurwitz, New York; 
M. Hyamson, New York; Edwin M. Hydeman, New 
York; George M. Hyman, Syracuse WN. Vescd. 
Hyman, New York. 


]. Isaacs, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Mendel Jacobi, Brooklyn; A. L. Jaffe, Brooklyn; Isaac 


Jaffe, New York; Jacob Joseph, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bernhard Kahn, New York; Ernst Kahn, New York; 
M. J. Karpf, New York; David Kass, New York; 
Alfred B. Kastor, New York; A. D. Katcher, New 
York; Franz Katz, New York; —————— Koerner, 
Washington, D. C.; Edgar J. Kohler, New York; Alfred 
E. Kornfeld, New York; William Koshland, New York; 
Paul Kulick, Schenectady, Ne: 

S. & Lamport, New York; Saul J. Lance, New York; 
Henry Landau, New York: Jacob Landau, New York; 
Sidney Lansburgh, Baltimore, Md.; J. Larus, New 
York; Mrs. Henry Lasker, Springfield, Mass.; Morris 
S. Lazaron, Baltimore, Md.; Edward H. Lebovsky, 
Watertown, N. Y.; Irving LeRoy, New York; I. Harris 
Levy, New York; Max Levy, Port Richmond, N. Y.; 
Reuben H. Levy, Kingston, Pa.; Sanford Levy, New 
York; T. A. Levy, Syracuse, N. Y.; Warren Levy, 
Madison, Wisc.; Max Lewy, New York; S. Lipschitz, 
New York; Herman Lissner, New York; Mrs. Morris 
Loeb, New York; Ira Loew, Lynn, Mass.; Samuel 
Lonschein, New York: M. Lurie, Brooklyn. 

Frank MacDonald, New York; William J. Mack, New 
York; William S. Malin, Jamaica, N. Y.; Morris Manges, 
New York; Arnold D, Margolin, Brooklyn; Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Marshall, New York; Jacob Mayer, Easton, Pa.; 
Mrs. George Z. Medalie, New York; Philip Meirowitz, 
New York; Mrs. Mortimer M. Menken, New York; 
David Metzger, New York; Morris Michtam, Brook- 
lyn; L. Minsky, New York; Henry Moskowitz, New 
York; H. L. Moses, New York: Sol Mutterperl, New 
York; Mrs. Sol Mutterperl, New York; Mrs. Florence 
B. Meyers, Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. Clarence S. Nathan, New York; Edgar J. Nathan, 
Jr., New York; Mrs. Henry Necarsulmer, New York; 
Henry Necarsulmer, New York; Edward A. Norman, 
New York. 

Alfred M. Oppenheimer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Simon E. Osser- 
man, New York. 

Herbert Parzen, Jackson Heights, N. Y.; Eugene H. Paul, 
Brooklyn; Kurt Peiser, Detroit, Michigan; Abraham 
E. Pinanski, Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Francis D. Pollak, 
New York; Samuel Price, Springfield, Mass.; Frank J. 
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Prince, New York. 

Theodore Racoosin, New York; Moses Ramrus, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Sidney Reisman, Pelham Manor, N. Y.; 
Hyman J. Reit, New York; Harry R. Richmond, 
Wichita, Kans.; L. Rittenberg, New York; Joseph 'A. 
Rosen, New York; Mrs. Henry Rosenberg, New York; 
Miss Minnie Rosenberg, New York; Mrs. Celia Rosen- 
bloom, New York; Philip Rosenblum, Brooklyn, New 
York; Joseph Rosenzweig, New York; Mrs. Joseph 

“Rosenzweig, New York; Miss M. Ross, New York; 
Louis Rudner, Trenton, N. J. 

Manuel S. Sachs, New Haven, Conn.; Alexander N. Sack, 
New York; Rudolph Sanders, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss 
Eleanor Saymon, Brooklyn, N. Y.; I. Saymon, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Ray F. Schwartz, New York; S. 
Seiferheld, New York; B. Selekman, Boston, Mass.; 
M. Senderowitz, Jr., Allentown, Pa.; Mrs. Belle Sessler, 
New York; E. L. Shaffer, Trenton, N. J.; David Shapiro, 
New York; Isaac Siegel, New York; Maurice J. Sievers, 
Cincinnati, O.; L. S. Silberberg, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Jacob Silverblatt, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Joshua Silver- 
stein, New York; Ralph Silverstein, New York; Harry 
Silverstone, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mrs. Harry Silverstone, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Lionel J. Simmonds, New York; 
Murray Simons, New York; Henry B. Singer, New 
York; Joseph Sinsheimer, New York; John Slawson, 
New York; B. J. Smith, Scranton, Pa.; P. Smoller, 
Springfield, O.; A. Sokolski, New York; Miss Elvira 
N. Solis, New York; J. Solis-Cohen, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Nathaniel Spear, Jr., New York; Harry Starr, 
New York; Milton S. Steiner, New York; Nathan 
Stern, New York; Samuel H. Sternberg, New York; 
Isaac Stone, Cleveland, O.; Isaac Strahl, New York; 
B. A. Stroock, Newburgh, N. Y.; Mrs. Sol M. Stroock, 
New York; Charles Sufrin, New York; Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, New York; Mrs. Cyrus L. Sulzberger, New 
York; Mrs. Leo Sulzberger, New York; Paul Summer- 
a Providence, R. I.; Nathan Sweedler, Brooklyn, 

A. B. Tart, New York; J. Garfield Trager, Scarsdale, 
N. Y.; Max R. Traurig, Waterbury, Conn.; George 
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Trosk, New York. 

Arthur Van Raalte, New York; Hiram N. Vineberg, 
New York. 

J. M. Wachmann, New York; Martin Wechsler, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Frank M. Weil, New York; Martin Weil, 
New York; Mark Weinbaum, New York; Morris Wein- 
berg, Brooklyn, New York; Miss Joyce Weiner, New 
York; Jacob J. Weinstein, New York; William Weiss, 
New York; Charles Weissman, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Joseph Willen, New York; Mrs. Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
New York. 

Alfred Yankauer, New York. 

Max Zigun, Bridgeport, Conn.; Morris Zigun, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

The following guests attended the annual meeting as 


observers for the organizations indicated: 


ALPHA OMEGA FRATERNITY: Samuel Birenbach 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION—HEBREW UNION COLLEGE: Wil- 
liam Rosenblum 

AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR JEWISH RESEARCH: Harry 
A. Wolfson 

DropsiE COLLEGE ALUMNI: Samuel Nirenstein 

JEWISH WAR VETERANS: William Berman 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF JEWISH MEN’s CLUBS OF 


THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA: Theodore 

Charnas 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS: Mrs. 
Albert J. May 

Put LAMBDA KAPPA FRATERNITY: J. Allen Yager 

Pi Tau Pi Fraternity: I. Edward Tonkon 

Stcma ALPHA Mu FRATERNITY: James Hammerstein 

SIGMA TAU PHI FRATERNITY: George E. Braham 


PRESENTATION OF ANNUAL REPORT 
The President presented the report of the Executive 


Committee for the past year. 


Mr. Benjamin Stolz of Syracuse moved the adoption of 


the following resolution: ‘“‘That the report of the Executive 
Committee be adopted, and that the corporate members of 
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the American Jewish Committee here assembled approve 
the policies and methods pursued by the Executive Com- 
mittee, as outlined in its report, commend in particular its 
policy of cooperation with other organizations, and express 
their profound appreciation and thanks for the unselfish 
and devoted efforts evidenced by the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee.” 

Mr. Benjamin Natal of Camden, N. J., moved that the 
resolution be amended to include the express approval of 
the attitude of the Executive Committee toward the pro- 
posed world Jewish congress and a pledge on the part of 
the membership to cooperate with the Committee in carry- 
ing into effect the policy recommended in the report of 
the Committee. 

Mr. Stolz stated that, although his resolution included 
approval of this policy, yet he was willing to accept Mr. 
Natal’s amendment. 

The resolution, as amended, was thereupon put to a vote 
and unanimously adopted. 


ADDRESS BY NEVILLE LASKI, Esq. 


Mr. Neville Laski, President of the Board of Deputies 
of British Jews and co-Chairman of the Joint Foreign 
Committee, London, who was on a visit to the United 
States, addressed the meeting. The full text of Mr. Laski’s 
address is given on pp. 103-110 below. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the request of Dr. Adler, Judge Irving Lehman, a 
vice-president of the Committee, preciice at the afternoon 
session of the meeting. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Mr. Samuel D. Leidesdorf, the Treasurer, presented a 
report of the financial condition of the Committee, which 
was unanimously accepted. This report is appended. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
The President announced that, in pursuance of the usual 
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practice, he had, in advance of this meeting, appointed a 
committee to nominate successors to the officers and to 
those members of the Executive Committee whose terms 
expire at this meeting. The nominating committee con- 
sisted of the following: Mr. Roger W. Straus, of New 
York City, Chairman; and Messrs. Simon Bergman, New 
York City; A. J. Dimond, East Orange; Sol Kline, Chica- 
go; Joseph B: Perskie, Atlantic City; and Ralph J. Schwarz, 
New Orleans. 

On behalf of Roger W. Straus, chairman, who could not 
attend this meeting, Mr. Lewis L. Strauss presented the 
following report: 

For members of the Executive Committee, to serve 
for three years, we recommend that the following, whose 
terms expire today, be re-elected: 


Fred M. Butzel Fred Lazarus, Jr. 
James Davis Irving Lehman 
Harold Hirsch Samuel D. Leidesdorf 
Louis E. Kirstein Milton J. Rosenau 


Ralph J. Schwarz 


For membership on the Executive Committee to suc- 
ceed the late Max J. Kohler, Mr. George Z. Medalie, of 


New York City. 
For officers, we recommend the re-election of the 


present incumbents, namely, for President, Cyrus Adler; 
for Honorary Vice-President, Abram I. Elkus; for Vice- 
, Presidents, Irving Lehman and Louis E. Kirstein; for 
Treasurer, Samuel D. Leidesdorf. 

With regard to the twenty additional places which will 
be created by the enlargement of the Executive Commit- 
tee, should the recommendation for amending the by- 
laws to provide for such enlargement be ratified and the 
enlargement be authorized by the amendment of the 
charter of the Committee by the Legislature of the State 
of New York, the nominating committee recommends 
that it remain in office until after such amendment of the 
by-laws and the charter, and that it shall thereupon hold 
a meeting, or meetings, and submit to the Executive 
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Committee recommendations for the filling of the new 
places on the Executive Committee, and that the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be vested with power to elect per- 
sons so recommended, provided, however, that such per- 
sons shall serve as members of the Executive Committee 
only until the next meeting of the corporate membership, 
but, in any case, not later than the next annual meeting. 
It was regularly moved and seconded that the Secretary 
be requested to cast one ballot for the nominees of the 
committee for nominations, which he did, and announced 
the election of the several nominees. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the recommendation of the 
nominating committee regarding the election of additional 
members to the Executive Committee was unanimously 
adopted. 


MEMBERSHIP-AT-LARGE 


Upon motion, duly seconded, the Secretary was requested 
to cast one ballot for the nominees for membership-at-large 
suggested by the Executive Committee in its Annual Report, 
which he did, and announced the election of the several 
nominees. 


REPORT ON ORGANIZATION MATTERS 


On behalf of the Executive Committee, Mr. Morris D. 
Waldman, Secretary, presented the report on organization 
matters, which is printed on pp. 77 to 88, below. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, this report was accepted. 


’ 


AMENDMENT OF THE By-Laws ‘ 


Upon motion, duly made and seconded, the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee for amendments to the 
By-Laws, providing for an increase in the membership of 
the Executive Committee, and for change in the date of 
the Annual Meeting, was unanimously agreed to. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


Upon motion, duly made and seconded, resolutions 
adopted by the Executive Committee in memory of deceased 
members were unanimously approved by a rising vote. 


Galata : 
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Upon motion, duly made and seconded, the following 
resolution in memory of the late Baron Edmond de Roths- 
child of France, was unanimously adopted: 


The American Jewish Committee shares with the 
Jewish Communities throughout the world the great loss 
that they have suffered in the passing of Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild. His generosity in laying the foundation 
of the first substantial colonies for the Jews in Palestine 
was inspired by an earnest desire to give thousands of 
the distressed members of the Jewish community an 
opportunity to reconstruct their lives and their careers 
under more favorable conditions. 

The realization that the various deeds he performed 
for the Jew reflected his deep love for his co-religionists, 
gained for him the deep affection of his people. 

The breadth of sympathy that characterized all of his 
endeavors and interests was further illustrated by the 
assistance he extended and the ample provision he made 
for Jewish learning and for scientific purposes. 

The notable achievements for the benefit of his fellow 
Jews, will remain a permanent record in Jewish history 
and his munificent gifts to science and art and to the 
development of general culture will be remembered by 
posterity with grateful appreciation. 

The American Jewish Committee tenders to the family 
of Baron Edmond de Rothschild its deep sympathy. 
Upon motion, adjourned. 


Morris D. WALDMAN 
Secretary. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


To the Members of the American Jewish Commuttee: 


The situation of our brethren in Germany and its reper- 
cussions in other countries, especially our own, continue 
to be the chief concern of your Executive Committee. The 
many problems presented are carefully studied and ear- 
nestly discussed with a view to initiating action which 
may lead to their solution, and frequent meetings of your 
Committee are held for these purposes. In addition, the 
officers and the executive staff confer with the many 
individuals and groups who, in the course of the year, come 
with constructive suggestions. Our underlying principle 
continues to be, as in the past, to do only the things which, 
in the considered opinion of your Committee, will, directly 
or indirectly, help our fellow-Jews in Germany, and which 
will strengthen the.capacity of the Jews in the United 
States to help the Jews of Germany and those of such 
other countries as have been adversely affected by the 
pernicious influence of Nazi false doctrines. 


I. THE JEWISH SITUATION IN GERMANY 
TODAY ; 


Contrary to some reports and rumors, there has not 
been any improvement in the situation of the Jews of Ger- 
many. Indeed, the events of the past year show that the 
men now in control of the government are determined to 
go forward with the completion of the program begun in 
April 1933, of degrading the Jews and Christians of Jew- 
ish descent to a status beneath that of aliens. 

Since the last annual meeting in December 1933, the 
only important so-called ‘“‘legislation’” was the publication 
just a year ago of a new labor law,, abolishing the entire 
body of labor legislation enacted under the Empire and the 
Republic, dissolving labor unions, prohibiting strikes and 
lockouts, and vesting dictatorial powers in district trustees, 
whose decisions are final in all labor questions and dis- 
putes. Though not discriminating specifically as against 
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Jews, the new law provides that only members of the 
German Labor Front, an exclusively so-called ‘‘Aryan’’ 
body of employers and workers, may be appointed hon- 
orary labor representatives in commercial and industrial 
enterprises. 


Subsequent to the promulgation of this edict no legisla- 
tion of any importance has been announced, but there have 
been many judicial decisions and administrative regula- 
tions which indicate that the edicts which have been placed 
on Germany’s statute books are regarded by the courts 
and the administrative authorities as so many general sug- 
gestions whose application is left entirely to’ the resource- 
fulness and ingenuity of the judicial and executive organs. 
In the current volume of the American Jewish Year Book, 
no less than 30 pages are given over to a list of events 
selected from many, which show more vividly than any 
general description the direction which the maltreatment 
of Jews, and other so-called ‘‘non-Aryans,”’ is taking. 
These events included such humiliating actions as requir- 
ing Jewish students at universities to procure registration 
cards of a special color; legalizing the cancellation by pub- 
lishers of contracts with Jewish authors; prohibiting Jew- 
ish doctors and dentists, in cities of 100,000 or over, without 
excepting war veterans, from employment by health 
insurance panels; prohibiting Jewish law students from 
serving the apprenticeship required of all applicants for 
admission to the bar; discharging all Jewish employees 
of the railroad administration; excluding Jewish medical 


_ students from clinics; introducing a numerus clausus for 


Jews in schools of art, music, pedagogy and social service; 
forcing Jewish children to give the Hitler salute when 
teachers enter or leave classrooms; permitting employers 
to dismiss employees solely on the ground that they are 
Jews; abolishing pensions for retired rabbis; raiding head- 
quarters of Jewish organizations; forcing Jewish high- 
school students to attend lectures on “‘racial science’’ which 
teaches inferiority of Jews; forbidding Jewish youth organ- 
izations to wear any kind of uniform; circulating song- 
books for children containing such titles as ‘‘Death to 
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Judah,” “‘March to Berlin to Make Jews Feel Our Strength,”’ 
and ‘‘Hitler is the Germans’ Protector Against the Jews’; 
and many others. 

These harassing restrictions apply chiefly to Jews in 
professional and academic fields. But Jews engaged in 
business were also maltreated and abused. This is shown 
by the many appeals by Nazi leaders, from Hitler down, 
instructing their followers not to interfere with business 
enterprises in the hands of Jews. It is clear, however, 
from the fact that such appeals are frequently repeated, 
that the more rabid National Socialists still have the upper 
hand in this respect, that such interference is going on 
continually, and that the government cannot effectively 
check it without embarking upon a policy which would be 
in direct opposition to a tremendous number of their fol- 
lowing, who had been prepared for such anti-Jewish tactics 
by thirteen years of persistent agitation. 

Such agitation shows no sign of abatement. It is indulged 
in by the heads of the government who avail themselves 
of every opportunity to heap slurs and abuse on the Jews 
of Germany and on Jews everywhere else. Many news- 
papers continue to publish defamatory articles of a most 
virulent type. The leaders in this chorus of scurrility are 
those papers which were or are still the personal mouth- 
pieces of the Nazi leaders—the Voelkischer Beobachter, 
formerly edited by Hitler; the Angriff, edited by Goebbels; 
the Westdeutscher Beobachter, edited by Robert Ley, the 
head of the German Labor Front; and Der Sitwermer and 
the Fraenkische Tageszeittung, edited by Julius Streicher, 
Governor of Middle and Lower Franconia. Besides the 
harangues of officials and the outbursts of the press, the 
hue and cry against the Jews is taken up by an army of 
writers through a flood of pamphlets and books in which 
Jews are held up to scorn, ridicule, and obloquy. 

A few illustrations will serve to show the content and 
shamelessness of this propaganda. Early in November 
1934, in a speech in Weimar, Adolf Hitler declared that 
he rejoiced that the 60,000 refugees, to whom he referred 
as criminals, are out of Germany, and expressed the hope 
that many more will follow. Later in the same month, 
in an address before the newly-created National Health 
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Committee, Dr. Wilhelm Frick, Minister of the Interior, 
declared it to be the duty of the members to purify the 
German nation of Jewish blood mixture, through strict 
adherence to “racial’’ principles. In December, the Min- 
istry of the Interior issued a press statement explaining 
that the German race policy aims only at Jews and not at 
Japanese or Hindus, which were styled “‘ancient nations of 
high culture.’”” In extending New Year’s greetings to the 
readers of Der Stuermer, Streicher expressed the hope 
that the year 1934 would see the annihilation of the Jews. 
In January 1934, in a public address in Upper Silesia, 
Franz von Papen, then Vice-Chancellor, declared that 
Germany intends to proceed with the racial policy and ‘‘to 
make Jews disappear from public life in Germany.’ About 
a week later, the same thought was expressed, in a news- 
paper article, by Wilhelm Kube, former leader of the Nazi 
faction in the Prussian Diet, now governor of Branden- 
burg. A few days later, in characteristically intemperate 
language, Julius Streicher urged a boycott of not only 
businesses owned by Jews, but also those formerly owned 
by Jews and transferred to non-Jews, even if such a boy- 
cott should result in further unemployment. In February, 
the Westdeutscher Beobachter, edited by Robert Ley, 
declared that so long as a single German remains unem- 
ployed, the entrance of Jews into agriculture is impossible. 
In April, in an article published in the journal of the 
National Socialist Jurists Association, Dr. R. Foerer, 
Director of the Law Courts, advocated that permission 
to marry be accorded to only “‘race-pure, healthy, full- 
fledged German citizens.” 

Probably the most outrageous instance of anti-Jewish 
propaganda during the year was the publication in May 
1934 of a special ‘Ritual Murder Number”’ of Der Stuermer 
in which virtually the entire paper was given over to 
articles on this infamous accusation, and charges that 
Jews are planning the most gruesome “‘ritual murder’’ of 
Hitler and his followers. These articles were adorned 
with shamelessly indecent illustrations. This publication 
was permitted to pass without a word of public rebuke 
from the government, but when, in June, the Juedisches 
Familienblatt published a special supplement refuting the 
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ritual murder accusations of Der Siuermer, the supplement 
was confiscated on the ground that it was likely to arouse’ 
disquiet among the population. 

In the meantime, the legal status of the Jews and other 
“non-Aryans’’ remains undefined. Technically, insofar as 
the so-called ‘“‘Aryan paragraph”’ does not apply to them, 
members of these groups still retain the status of full- 
fledged citizens; actually, however, they are deprived of 
rights which are enjoyed even by aliens in all civilized 
lands. That the government has been studying the subject 
is indicated by statements made by officials or other per- 
sons close to the administration. Thus, in November 1933, 
_ Alfred Rosenberg, official philosopher of the Nazi move- 

ment, declared that the government will recognize the 
German Jews as a national minority when they are isolated 
in a special territory within Germany—in other words, 
a ghetto. In January 1934, Helmut Nicolai, president of 
the Government of Magdeburg, published a scheme for 
citizenship in the Nazi state in which he proposed the 
division of Germans into four groups: (1) full-blooded 
“Aryan” German citizens; (2) foreigners residing in Ger- 
many; (3) Germans residing abroad; (4) German citizens 
of “‘alien’’ blood, particularly Jews, Poles and gypsies of 
German citizenship who shall have protection of the Ger- 
man state but may not hold public office, marry ‘“‘Aryans”’ 
or practice certain professions. It will be noted that this 
plan, in which “German citizens of alien blood”’ are the 
lowest class, corresponds to the actual situation of the Jews 
of Germany who are excluded from public office and from 
practically all professions. 

The results of almost two years of this ruthless oppres- 
sion of the Jews are not as widely known as they deserve to 
be. Announcements thus far made indicate that in South- 
ern Westphalia a total of 7,200, and in Prussia no less 
than 10,000 Jews who had been naturalized have been 
deprived of their citizenship. Recently in a cabled news 
dispatch to the New York Times, dated Berlin, December 
8, 1934, a comprehensive review was given of the social 
and economic havoc which has come in the wake of the 
Nazi anti-Jewish policies. The figures given are either 
estimates of the Central Committee for Relief and Recon- 
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struction, established by the Jewish community, or official 
government statistics. Following is a bald outline of the 
appalling facts: 

Over 60,000 German Jews and from 25,000 to 30,000 
Jews of foreign nationality have left the country. 

About 2,000 civil employees with academic preparation 
for their callings, have been discharged. 

About 4,000 Jews in various branches of the legal pro- 
fession have been ousted from this field. 

About 4,000 physicians have been excluded from the 
health insurance service, from which 90% of German 
physicians derive the bulk of their professional income. 
(The Central Committee estimates that 2,000 former phy- 
sicians are now dependent on charity.) 

The 10,500 Jews formerly engaged in public health and 
social service have been deprived of their positions. 

No fewer than 800 college and university professors 
have been ousted from their positions because they are 
“non-Aryans;”’ of this number, 350 have been deprived 
of all government aid since October 1, 1933. 

Of the 1,200 Jewish teachers in state elementary and 
secondary schools, all but 300 have been dismissed. 

With very few exceptions, all of the 1,200 Jewish jour- 
nalists and writers have been expelled from their positions. 

About 2,000 Jewish actors, singers, and vaudeville artists 
are excluded from employment. 

Although the authorities have forbidden interference 
with the business of Jews, 30,000 of the 80,000 Jews employed 
in business firms have lost their positions. 

A total of 35,000 applications for employment were 
received by the Jewish employment bureau in Berlin, during 
the last three months of 1933, chiefly from former employees 
of banks, business houses, and industries. 

A total of 90,000 shopkeepers have applied for assistance 
to the various Jewish economic aid bureaus. 

Stupendous as this calamity is, the Jews of Germany 
have not allowed themselves to yield to despair. Dis- 
mayed and humiliated by the degradation to which they 
have been subjected, they are nevertheless endeavoring, 
with the traditional tenacity and fortitude of our people 
in the face of disaster to adjust themselves as much as 
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conditions permit, to their new situation. They have set up 
a central representative body comprising departments for 
relief, financial aid to businessmen, retraining of the unem- 
ployed for occupations which are not yet under the ban, 
the promotion of cultural activities, repatriation of foreign 
Jews, emigration, and settlement in Palestine. The com- 
munity has found it necessary to establish a school system 
of its own for the education of its children, for whom 
attendance at public schools is frequently made intoler- 
able. Already 15,000 of the 60,000 Jewish children of 
elementary and secondary school age are being instructed 
in these schools which, incidentally, give employment to a 
large number of the Jewish teachers ousted from their 
positions in the state schools. 


In these efforts at adjustment, the Jewish community 
does not always have the cooperation of the authorities. 
Difficulties are encountered especially in efforts to train 
Jews for farm work. These are meeting vigorous oppo- 
sition from Nazi quarters. In November 1933, the Munich 
Landposi, organ of Nazi peasants, printed a warning to 
Jews not to train for agriculture because German soil 
belongs to Germans only, and advised them to leave Ger- 
many altogether. A Jewish landowner in Mecklenburg, 
who employed a number of young Jews, was arrested by the 
Secret Police and only released when he undertook to 
dismiss all these Jews. The Chamber of Agriculture for the 
Province of Brandenburg has issued instructions to all 
peasants that only ‘‘Aryans’’ are to be admitted for train- 
ing in land work. At Giessen in Hessen the peasants 
were threatened that they would be boycotted if they did 
not dismiss all the Jews whom they had in training. 

Despite these difficulties, the Jews of Germany are 
courageously proceeding in their efforts to adapt them- 
selves to the deplorable conditions which have been forced 
upon them. And the only voice which condemns this unpre- 
cedented injustice is the voice of religion, expressed at 
great risk by courageous Protestant ministers and Roman 
Catholic prelates. 

As has already been reported to you, the American 
Jewish Committee has been watching events in Germany 
not only during the recent crisis, but for a number of 
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years preceding it. Several trips were made by trained 
investigators and members of The American Jewish Com- 
mittee in 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932 as well as in 
the past year, 1934. On a number of occasions the Com- 
mittee called special conferences to discuss the German 
situation. All along, your Committee has been in close 
‘touch with the conditions and has corresponded and 
met with the leaders of responsible Jewish organizations 
of this country and abroad, in an effort to undertake useful 
action. Difficult as the situation is, the American Jewish 
Committee has brought its influence, and will continue to 
do so, in behalf of the harassed Jews of Germany. 


Il. OTHER CENTERS OF INTEREST ABROAD 


Your Committee has followed with great concern the 
spread of anti-Jewish doctrines and the rise of anti-Jewish 
movements in various countries. The advocates of these 
programs directed. against the Jews have been stimulated 
both by the apparent success of the German National 
Socialists in capturing political power and by the propaganda 
being spread in many countries under the direction of the 
Nazi foreign Propaganda Office. Even in Great Britain, 
the Black Shirts of Sir Oswald Mosley reached in April 
what since has appeared to be the pinnacle of their success 
in attracting a crowd of 10,000 to a rally in Royal Albert 


‘Hall, London. Mosley declared that his movement excluded 


the Jews ‘‘because as a class they are hostile to us.”’ As 
a result of the disgrace into which Hitlerism fell, following 
the events of the “bloody week-end” of June 30, 1934, 
and the withdrawal of the support of Lord Rothermere’s 
newspapers, the influence of Mosley’s movement has 
considerably declined. 

But the effect of the National Socialist anti-Jewish 
propaganda has been most heavily felt in those countries 
adjacent to Germany which are inhabited by German- 
speaking peoples and which therefore are considered objects 
of her territorial expansion; namely, Austria, Danzig, 
and the Saar Basin, and even Switzerland. It has also 
given fresh impetus to existing anti-Jewish agitation in 
Poland, Roumania, and several other countries at con- 
siderable distances from Germany. 


/ 
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AUSTRIA 


Austria, bound by ties of language and culture to Ger- 
many and suffering severe economic distress, has been the 
scene of serious struggles in which the welfare of the Jewish 
population was of great concern. Chancellor Dollfuss 
had, up to the time of his assassination, refused to allow- 
Nazi agitation against the Jewish merchants, professional 
people, and students to go unchallenged. Although on 
September 15th, 1933, he had outlined his plans for a 
“‘Christian-German state on Fascist lines,”’ he gave unequiv- 
ocal assurances that there would be no discrimination 
against the Jews. Yet, there came not infrequent threats 
to the alleged Jewish ‘‘domination”’ of Austria on the part 
of high government and Church officials, including Judge 
Ranzenhoffer of the High Court. The timely warning 
from George H. Earle, then American Minister to Vienna, 
and public statements from certain Catholic bishops, as 
well as Prince von Stahremberg, leader of the Heimwehr, 
tended to clear the atmosphere. However, early in the 
spring of 1934, came reports of open discrimination against 
Jewish doctors, radio artists, bank clerks, etc.; and the 
serious economic situation of the Viennese Jews was revealed 
on Passover when 30,000-of the 100,000 Jewish families 
in the city were forced to seek relief. After Chancellor 
Dollfuss had been murdered by Austrian Nazis in an 
attempted revolution, Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, Minister of 
Education in the Dollfuss Cabinet, was chosen Chancellor. 

Although Chancellor Schuschnigg’s accession to power 
left the Jewish community somewhat apprehensive because 
of the growing strength of the Nazi movement, he pro- 
claimed his desire to follow in the footsteps of his martyred 
predecessor. In an interview in Geneva after the meeting 
of the League of Nations’ Assembly, he declared: 

“There is equality for all according to their outward and 
inward attitude toward the State and society. Thus, 
reports of discriminatory treatment current abroad are not 
true. It is true, however, that the specific character of 
the Jewish question in Vienna is primarily due to the 
political condition of the post-war naturalization system, 
strengthened by the Jewish influx from eastern Europe. 
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As a consequence, there has been a certain reaction, but 
the law protects all citizens equally if they are loyal.” 

Nevertheless, since Chancellor Schuschnigg’s accession, 
your Committee has been forced to take notice of the 
apparently growing discrimination against Jewish profes- 
sional men and business people which is expressed in prac- 
tice if not by legislation. Although the new regime is 
subject to the most intense pressure from National Socialist 
circles, assurances have been given of the desire on the 
part of the present government to safeguard an independent 
Austria. In spite of the disturbing reports of various 
discriminations against Jews, we have very recently 
received somewhat reassuring advices from a_ highly 
authoritative and influential source which lead us to hope 
that in spite of the Nazi pressure on the public authorities 
in that country, the position of the Jews will not be adversely 
affected. And, while recent reports of discrimination at a 
Vienna Hochschule may justify some misgivings, the 
opinion prevails that such events are only single cases 
which will not permit generalization. 

In the meantime, your Committee has endeavored to 
keep in close touch both with Jewish and non-Jewish 
organizations and individuals, has had a number of con- 
ferences on the subject, and has submitted its recom- 
mendations and proposals for the advice and consideration 
of the Joint Council of the American Jewish: Committee, 
the American Jewish Congress, and the B’nai B’rith. 


POLAND 


The situation of the Jews in Poland has continued to 
engage your Committee’s close attention. Early in July, 
the Secretary of the Committee paid a visit to that coun- 
try, and conferred with a number of leaders. His visit 
was followed later in the summer by a visit of Mr. Neville 
Laski, co-chairman of the Joint Foreign Committee. The 
Polish government had made strenuous efforts to prevent 
the violent agitation of the Endeks (National Democratic 
Party), a political party with an avowed anti-Jewish pro- 
gram. Despite the signing of a non-aggression pact with 
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Germany, an act which was commonly regarded as sig- 
nifying a change in Polish foreign policy, the Nazi example 
was not followed by the Government. On February 11, 
1934, Bronislaw Pieracki, Minister of Interior, declared 
in the Sejm that the government would not tolerate ‘‘race 
and national conflicts because they are alien to the his- 
torical spirit of the Polish people.’’ Yet, the government 
was constantly subjected to the political influence of the 
anti-Jewish parties. 

In the spring of 1934, the youthful elements in the 
Endeks organized a national radical party, known as the 
Nara, demanding immediate elimination of Jews from 
citizenship and professional and public life. This intense 
propaganda and agitation resulted in the assassination on 
June 15, of Colonel Bronislaw Pieracki who had opposed 
the growth of anti-Semitism. Wholesale arrests of the Nara 
leaders followed, and the government suppressed the Nara 
movement and forbade the publication of its official organ. 

The desperate economic condition of the Polish Jews is 
ground for profound anxiety. In a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Government, the Jewish Economic Com- 
mittee of Warsaw declared that between 60 and 80 per 
cent of Jewish workers are unemployed, 200,000 Jewish 
families are living below the poverty line, 100,000 Jewish 
families are utterly destitute, and Jewish professional 
people are finding it increasingly difficult to earn a liveli- 
hood. In an address to the Central Organization of Jewish 
Merchants in Warsaw, last April, one of the Jewish leaders 
declared that 75% of the Jews living in small towns are 
near starvation. 

The foreign policy of Poland has undergone substantial 
change during the past year. It appears now that she is 
pursuing a policy independent of France, her supposed 
ally. The non-aggression pact with Germany has already 
been referred to. However, the Committee has been 
assured by high officials of the Polish government that this 
does not imply an acceptance of the domestic policies of 
the National Socialist government, or sympathy with its 
aims, any more than Poland’s treaty with Soviet Russia 
would signify an acceptance of her form of government. 
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And yet, when during the sessions of the League Assembly 
in September, Foreign Minister Beck announced that 


“Pending the bringing into force of a general and 
uniform system for the protection of minorities, my 
government finds itself compelled to refuse as from 
today all cooperation with international organizations in 
the matter of supervision of the application by Poland 
of a system of minority protection,”’ 


fears were expressed that the Jewish minority in Poland 
would suffer. However, assurances were given that this 
declaration was in no wise directed against them. Polish 
Jewish leaders and newspapers expressed regret at the loss 
of this safeguard and symbol, although they generally 
agreed that in practice it had meant little. As a matter of 
fact, however, the Jews of Poland do enjoy many rights 
which were denied them under the Tsarist government, 
and the great problem of the Jewish minority is an eco- 
nomic and social, rather than a legal, one. For many 
months past there have been frequent reports of the dis- 
tressing economic conditions of the Jewish population of 
Poland and severe criticism of the Polish government, 
charging that the government not only has failed to improve 
their conditions but has actually pursued a deliberate 
policy of discrimination against the Jews. Complaints of 
the same tenor were submitted by some Jewish deputies 
in the Polish Parliament who have called attention to the 
excessively disproportionate burden of taxation placed 
upon the urban population, of which the Jews constitute 
a high percentage. Strictures have also been made at the 
government’s failure to employ Jews in its service and in 
government industrial monopolies. 


Though the Polish government has failed to satisfy the 
major complaints of the Jewish citizenry, a more searching 
study of the Polish Jewish problem should be made, and a 
fuller realization of the complexities involved should be 
borne in mind. That the economic condition of the Polish 
Jews is desperate, is unhappily true. Undoubtedly, too, 
the administrative officials exercise discrimination from 
time to time and certain legislation bears with particular 
hardship upon Jews. Attacks on the government have 
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failed to take into consideration either the economic dif- 
ficulties of Poland in general or the special dilemma with 
which the present government is faced. 

The policy of the Polish government shows plainly a 
preference for the agricultural over the urban interests. 
The government is also influenced by its desire to pursue 
an independent course in international matters. Finally, 
the government is severely handicapped because of the 
prevailing economic depression in Poland. We believe 
that the government of Poland recognizes in the Jewish 
population one of the country’s most valuable assets, the 
more so since they are a minority without irredentist ambi- 
tions. A satisfied Jewish population would immeasur- 
ably strengthen the government’s position in Poland and 
with Jewish communities in other countries. We have 
received assurances from high government officials here 
and abroad that the authorities are aware of the liability 
to the state of large masses of unemployed and dissatisfied 
people. Apart, therefore, from any personal views that 
may be entertained by individual officials, consideration 
of state would dictate a policy of helpfulness to the Jews. 
Such a policy, however, is impeded by the fact that a 
vigorous and vehement opposition to the government 
stands ready at all times to exploit for its own political 
ends every manifestation of the government’s concern for 
its Jewish citizens. Thus, even if economic conditions 
could make it possible for the government to open up the 
doors widely to civil service, or to relieve the urban popu- 
lation of taxation by shifting the burden of taxation more 
largely on the peasantry, or substantially to increase public 
appropriations for Jewish schools and charitable institu- 
tions, those measures would be eagerly capitalized by the 
opposition party. Because of the widespread prejudices 
prevailing among the population, any conspicuous mani- 
festation of pro-Jewish sympathies on the part of the govern- 
ment would furnish an effective weapon to the opposition 
in their efforts to overthrow it. The government is thus 
impaled on the horns of a dilemma. 

Since the situation is most complicated and difficult, it 
can, in the opinion of the Committee, only be aggravated 
by the barrage of criticism and abuse of the government, 
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especially on the part of Jews outside of Poland. This 
view has also been expressed within Poland itself by Doctor 
Joshua Thon, President of the Club of Jewish Deputies 
in the Polish Sejm, who, in an address before that body 
on November 6, 1934, pointed out that neither the political 
situation of the Jewish minority nor their economic hard- 
ships were purely Jewish questions. 

We propose, as heretofore, to continue to watch the 
situation of our brethren in Poland and to make such 
representations as events may dictate. At the same time, 
we realize that Jewish organizations interested in the wel- 
fare of the Jews of Poland must concern themselves with 
constructive measures to improve the economy of Poland 
and to help in any way they can to promote trade between 
their respective countries and Poland. We are confident 
that to the extent that business in Poland is improved, the 
economic situation of its Jewish population will be improved. 
Also, we believe, a fair and helpful attitude on the part of 
Jews throughout the world is likely to evoke more sym- 
pathetic consideration of the problems of the Jewish 
population by the government and promote a friendlier 
feeling toward the Jews among the non-Jewish population 
that will make them less receptive to the agitation of the 
Jew-baiters. 


DANZIG 


Ever since the Nazi victory in Germany, the Free City 
of Danzig, although under the nominal control of the 
League of Nations and Poland, has come into the National 
Socialist orbit. The Senate of the Free City has fallen 
under the domination of the Nazi leader, Albert Forster, 
and has been made practically a district of the German 
party. 

As a result, the Natiorial Socialist press is given free rein; 
and complaints arising out of the provocative attitude of 
the Danzig Nazis are given little consideration by the 
government. The professions and trades have been largely 
organized on a corporate basis, and the Aryan clause is 
widely applied. A systematic boycott against Jewish 
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doctors, dentists, and druggists is having a serious effect on 
the economic life of these people. Furthermore, the govern- 
ment is practically approving such a policy by removing 
all Jewish members from public health boards and medical 
chambers. 


SAAR BASIN 


_ The Saar Basin, with its 97 per cent German population 
and the strong probability that on January 13, 1935, it 
would be incorporated into the German Reich, has, despite 
its present League administration, been the scene of vigorous 
Nazi agitation. In an effort to assure a vote favorable 
to Germany in the plebiscite, the National Socialist leaders 
in the Saar have not refrained from stirring up anti-Jewish 
feeling. The Franco-German declarations on the protec- 
tion of inhabitants of the Saar after the vote, have given at 
_ least one year’s security to the Jews, in the event that the 
Basin is turned over to Germany. After that time, how- 
ever, there will be no formal bar to the application of the 
“Aryan paragraph.” Already, many of the 4,000 Jews in 
the Territory have made preparations to leave. 

The Committee has studied this situation closely and, in 
agreement with other important Jewish organizations, has 
refrained from any action, direct or indirect, in the pleb- 
iscite, this being an internal political matter, but has 
cooperated in efforts to secure permanent guarantees for 
equal political, religious and economic rights of inhabitants 
of the Saar belonging to minority elements in the population. 


SWITZERLAND 


The German parts of Switzerland have, likewise, felt the © 
effects of National Socialist doctrines. Here, however, 
it has been principally a press campaign centered about a 
few National Socialist and anti-Jewish newspapers. In 
order to prevent the spread of the libelous statements made 
in these papers, the Swiss Jewish community has assisted 
certain individuals in bringing action against these propa- 
gandists. At Berne and Basle, suits involving the ‘‘Proto- 
cols of the Elders of Zion’ have been started, and once 
more in order to demonstrate their false, malicious, and 
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libelous character, experts such as Chaim Weizmann, Paul 
Miliukov, Count du Chayla and Henri Sliosberg have 
given evidence for the plaintiffs. Your Committee has 
furnished the Swiss community with information gathered 
in the course of its long interest in the question. 


ROUMANIA 


The Jews of Roumania have also been forced to face 
an anti-Jewish movement which is again recurrent after 
stimulation by the example of Nazi Germany. Serious 
outbreaks, led by the forces of Nicholas Cuza and Codreanu, 
have taken place. While attending the synagogue on a 
Friday, thirty Jewish families living at Dalanceana heard 
the bells of a nearby church .ringing as a signal for an 
anti-Jewish attack on their unguarded homes. Dwellings 
and shops were sacked and goods were destroyed. Those 
accused of instigating the attack were freed by a jury at 
Czernowitz. Ritual murder accusations have been made 
in the urban press without interference from the govern- 
ment. Furthermore, laws have been proposed which would 
discriminate definitely against the Jews by legislative 
action and set them apart from the majority population. 
Dr. William Fildermann, President of the Union of Rouma- 
nian Jews, has addressed several letters to the Prime 
Minister and to the King with reference to these discrimina- 
tory laws. Until the assassination of Premier Ion Duca by 
the anti-Jewish Iron Guard, the government had attempted 
to suppress manifestations of racial intolerance. His death, 
and the subsequent release of those accused of plotting it, 
have left the Jewish community somewhat apprehensive. 
We have been informed that the United Roumanian Jews in 
this country have made representations to the Roumanian 
Legation in Washington, regarding legislative proposals 
which are likely to affect adversely the situation of Jews 
in Roumania. 

LATVIA 


Your Committee has had the opportunity of getting 
first-hand information from several reliable sources about 
conditions in Latvia. With the accession to power of Karl 
Ulmanis and a fascist government under the slogan “Latvia 
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for Latvians,” various acts of discrimination against Jews 
have come to your Committee’s attention. Subsidies for , 
Jewish cultural enterprises have been withdrawn; many 
Zionist leaders have been imprisoned, ostensibly on the 
ground of their being Socialist agitators; Jewish doctors and 
professional workers have been dismissed under suspicious 
circumstances; and, in general, it appears that efforts are 
being made to restrict the freedom of activity of the Latvian — 
Jews. 


SoutH AFRICA 


In South Africa, where the large German population 
has been subject to Nazi influence, the falsity of a news- 
paper allegation that the Jews had planned to control the 
world was laid bare by judicial proof. A leader of a local 
National Socialist cell claimed to have obtained from a 
synagogue a secret document alleging, in line with the 
notorious Protocols, that the Jews plotted for the control 
of the universe. After examining the evidence, the Court, 
in a long opinion, concluded that the defendant was a hope-. 
less fanatic and ‘‘an ignorant forger.’’ As for the Proto- 
cols of the Elders of Zion, Sir Thomas Graham, who deliv- 
ered the judgment of the Supreme Court, called them ‘‘an 
impudent forgery, obviously published for the purpose 
of anti-Jewish propaganda.”’ The South African govern- 
ment has vigorously acted to suppress all inflammatory 
libels against the Jews there. The Board of Jewish Deputies 
of South Africa has kept us continuously informed of its 
activities. 


LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Your Committee has also collaborated with the Comité 
Contra las Persecuciones Antisemitas en Alemania, of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, in their work of education and defense 
of civil liberties in South America. Both in the Argentine 
and in Brazil, fascist groups have carried on campaigns 
against Jewish citizens. In Mexico, the German Minister 
protested to the Government against the boycott carried 
on by the Jewish Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber 
retaliated by charging that the Hitler government was sup- 
porting anti-Jewish propaganda in Mexico. 
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CANADA 


In Canada, also, German National Socialism has found 
fertile soil. Although there have been no organized political 
parties supporting Hitlerite principles, anti-Jewish agita- 
tion has sprung up. Your Committee is cooperating with 
the Canadian Jewish Congress in refuting through a legal 
process the old ritual murder libel which had been once 
more revived by an anti-Jewish newspaper published in 
Winnipeg. The Court has handed down a temporary injunc- 
tion against the printing of the newspaper in question, 
and an argument in support of a permanent injunction is 
to be heard in the near future, on the basis of a new law 
adopted last April by the Manitoba Provincial Legisla- 
ture, which provides that any member of a race or creed 
may apply to the courts for an injunction against the pub- 
lication of libelous matters. Your Committee has furnished 
material and has offered legal advice to the plaintiff’s 
counsel. 


ANTI-JEWISH AGITATION IN SALONIKA 


In April 1934, it was reported in the press that a violent 
anti-Jewish agitation had been launched by the Greek 
newspaper Makedonia, published in Salonika, the principal 
organ of the E. E. E., the Greek Nationalist Liberty 
Party. Recalling that when in 1931 a similar agitation by 
the same newspaper had led to the destruction of one of 
the Jewish quarters of the city by’a mob which set it on 
fire, rendering thousands of Jews homeless, and that on 
that occasion former premier Eleutherios Venizelos had 
vigorously condemned the agitation, a member of the Com- 
mittee, personally acquainted with Mr. Venizelos, requested 
the latter to use his influence to put a stop to this danger- 
ous agitation. Several weeks later a report published in 
the press stated that, in an interview with a deputation of 
Jewish leaders, Mr. Venizelos repudiated the attacks of 
the E. E. E., and pledged himself to work to bring about 
the removal of existing antagonism of the Liberal Party, 
of which he is leader, toward the Jews of Greece. Owing 
to this antagonism, the situation of our brethren in Greece 
is uncertain and requires careful watching. 
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RussiIA 


In November 1933, the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of 
the United States and Canada solicited the cooperation of 
your Committee on behalf of sixteen Jewish scholars, sev- 
eral of them rabbis, who had been sentenced by the Rus- 
sian government to three years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor on the alleged charge of attempting to leave the 
country illegally. According to information given to the 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis, the men in question were 
induced by agents of the Russian secret police to attempt 
to leave the country. It was stated that this is not an 
unusual practice where the authorities wish to find a pretext 
for the deportation of persons they regard objectionable, 
such as those involved in this case, who persisted in their 
religious studies and observances, which, though not illegal, 
are nevertheless bitterly opposed by certain elements in 
the Soviet regime. After their arrest these sixteen men 
were kept in jail for eight months before trial. They were 
unable to secure counsel for the reason, we were informed, 
that no attorney is permitted to defend any clergyman or 
other ecclesiastical functionary. The men were found 
guilty and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, whereas 
the usual penalty for this offense is imprisonment for from | 
three to six months. 

The Union of Orthodox Rabbis requested your Com- 
mittee to cooperate with Dr. William I. Sirovich, of New 
York City, a member of the House of Representatives, 
who was taking an interest in the case. The Committee 
promptly communicated with Senator Robert F. Wagner 
of New York, a member of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who at once agreed to look into the 
matter. A few days later we were informed that Senator 
Wagner and Dr. Sirovich had received word from the 
office of the Soviet Union Bureau in Washington, which 
had communicated regarding the matter with the Soviet 
Government, that a cablegram had been received stating 
that all the persons held had already been or’ were about 
to be released. 


Early in October, a report appeared in the American 
press to the effect that the Soviet Government had liberal- 
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ized its attitude toward certain groups of the population 
formerly denied the right to vote, which implies depriva- 
tion of a number of elementary human rights. It was 
stated in this report that among the classes to whom the 
franchise was restored were members of the’clergy. 


Your Committee secured a translation of the decree of 
October 1, 1934, of the Soviet Central Executive Com- 
mittee relating to elections to local and republican Soviets, 
upon which this report is based. A study of the text revealed 
the fact that ‘former and present clergy of all religions’ 
are still not reckoned among those ‘‘who earn their living 
by productive and socially useful labor,’’ who alone have 
the franchise; while ‘‘persons who are employed for, or 
elected to administrative business and technical positions 
in religious communities for the service of religious ritual 
and premises (choir-singers, organists, door-keepers, bell- 
ringers and the like, also members of church councils)” 
are not deprived of electoral rights. There is, however, a 
way to salvation left open to clergymen, for the fourth 
paragraph of this decree reads: 


“Persons who in accordance with the constitution of 
the RSFSR have been deprived of the electoral rights 
as belonging to the class of exploiters. (landlords, cap- 
italists, clergy, etc.) may be restored in their rights pro- 
vided they have engaged in productive and socially 
useful labor during the course of five years, and have 
proven their loyalty to the Soviet regime. They can 
also be enfranchised before this period on appropriate 
intercessions if they are members of trade unions and 
have recommended themselves through honest labor.” 


This.was probably the basis of the press report of the 
liberalization program, so loudly proclaimed by the Soviet 
Government. Your Committee has been informed by a 
group of distinguished Jewish scholars in countries border- 
ing on Russia that the teaching of religion to children up 
to eighteen years of age is still forbidden, in the country, 
when done in groups of more than three, and a number of 
other restrictions on the free exercise of religion are still 
in force, making the prospects for the very survival of 
religion extremely dark. Your Committee hopes that in 
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the course of the diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Government which have been ushered in by the recognition 
of that government by the United States, our government _ 
may find an appropriate occasion to impress upon the 
Soviet Government that the American people, of all creeds, 
would cordially welcome a more humane attitude toward 
religious functionaries and a more liberal policy toward 
religious education. 

We are encouraged in this hope by the re-statement of 
the traditional American policy relating to the freedom 
of religious worship by. President Roosevelt in his corre- 
spondence with Mr. Litvinov, Foreign Minister of the 
Soviet Union. In his letter to Mr. Litvinov, the President 
wrote: ‘‘As you well know the government of the United 
States since the foundation of the Republic has always 
striven to protect its nationals in the free exercise of liberty 
of conscience and religious worship, and from all disability 
or persecution on account of their religious faith or worship 
and I need scarcely point out that the rights enumerated 
below are those enjoyed in the United States by all citizens 
and foreign nationals, and by American nationals in all 
the major countries of the world.” 

In this connection, we note with dismay the spread of 
anti-religious movements in countries in both the Old and 
the New World. Along with our Catholic and Protestant 
fellow-citizens, we voice our protest against the suppression 
of religious liberty and freedom of conscience wherever 
and whenever such suppression is attempted. 

The Committee desires to express its deep apprecia- 
tion of the readiness of the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secre- 
tary of State, to meet representatives of your Committee 
and to discuss with them our problems helpfully and 
sympathetically. 


Ill. DOMESTIC MATTERS 


ANTI-JEWISH AGITATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


During the past year, the anti-Jewish movements which 
sprang up in 1933 as a result of the course of events in 
Germany suffered serious setbacks. Following the events 
in Germany during what is generally called the ‘bloody 
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week-end” of June 30, 1934, the Nazi movement in Ger- 
many was widely discredited, and the influence of Nazi 
propagandists in this country was materially reduced. 
The assassination of Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria served 
further to weaken sympathy for Hitlerism. In New York 
City, the Nazified German societies organized the so-called 
German American Economic Committee, known generally 
as Dawa, a name composed of the initials of its name in 
German, Deutsch Amerikanische Wirtschafts Ausschuss. 
This body made energetic efforts to foment a boycott in 
reply to the anti-Nazi boycott with accompanying anti- 
Jewish agitation of a virulent kind. The efforts of the 
Dawa to spread its activities to other cities are, we under- 
stand, not meeting with much success. 


Another setback to Nazi propaganda resulted from the 
revelations made public by the Congressional Committee, 
headed by Representative John W. McCormack of Mas- 
sachusetts, which is investigating un-American movements. 
The public hearings held by this Committee in various 
parts of the country have helped to inform the American 
people of the scope and nature of activities and agitation 
entirely at variance with the traditions of fair-play and 
human equality which have always been basic in this 
country. Nor have the antics of the Nazi leaders here, 
their ludicrous efforts to inject Jew-baiting into politics, 
added to their prestige. 

It. would be a grave mistake, however, to believe that 
the danger to the Jews of America from this source is past. 
The public tactics, often bungling and crude, of the Nazi 
organizations, are accompanied by more subtle methods 
which, because of their private nature, are often impossible 
to counteract. Within recent months, Nazi propagandists, 
including diplomatic and consular representatives of Ger- 
many, have succeeded in arranging to address private 
meetings of influential clubmen and clubwomen, members 
of college and university faculties, and the like. These 
meetings are not advertised, and invitations to them are 
issued to carefully selected persons whose receptivity to 
Nazi doctrines can be more or less relied upon. Often no 
time is permitted for discussion of the speaker’s remarks. 
From what your Committee has been able to learn these 
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speakers address themselves chiefly to efforts to justify the 
anti-Jewish policies of Nazi Germany, by making state- 
ments which are false and misleading regarding the num- 
ber and activities of the Jews of Germany, and casting 
unjustified aspersions upon their good name. It is obvious 
that among the members of audiences thus addressed many 
do not know the truth. Lacking an opportunity to hear the 
other side, these persons become centers for the dissemina- 
tion of misinformation in their business and social circles. 
This dangerous form of propaganda has naturally engaged 
the close attention of your Committee, and the members 
are earnestly requested to be on the watch for instances of 
it in their own communities. 

Parallel with the subversive activities of Nazi propagan- 
dists and their adherents there is the anti-Jewish agitation 
fostered by native American groups or individuals. This 
agitation is largely political, being essentially an effort to 
discredit the Federal administration by exploiting such 
anti-Jewish prejudice as exists in the country. This school 
of propagandists seeks to disseminate the notion that the 
policies of the government are inspired by a non-existent 
Jewish influence with alleged sinister designs. Some of 
this propaganda is circulated to paying subscribers in the 
disguise of confidential reports from Washington of ‘‘inside’”’ 
information said to be not available through the regular 
channels of news. A great deal of ado is made by these 
retailers of falsehood about the number of Jews attached 
to the administration, many of whom have been in govern- 
ment service in previous administrations although not a 
single plausible charge of incompetence or malfeasance has 
been made against any of them. This nefarious practice of 
pretending that there is something sinister in the presence 
of Jews in office appears to have caused considerable uneasi- 
ness, even anxiety, among Jews, and some have even 
expressed the wish that all Jews in office would resign from 
their posts. Those who hold this view evidently do not 
realize that such a procedure would be an admission of 
the false charges, or an approval of the institution of a 
racial or religious percentage system in connection with 
appointment to public office, in the place of the traditional 
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sound American principle of conferring office upon those 
best able to do the work, regardless of their creed or ancestry. 


These anti-Jewish agitators also try to raise another 
false and baseless issue, namely, that Jews as such foment 
movements subversive of law and authority. In support 
of this assertion, they produce falsified statistics and 
garbled statements. Those who have even an elementary 
acquaintance with the traditions cherished by our people 
during the two thousand years since the destruction of the 
Jewish state know that complete and unequivocal loyalty to 
the country of one’s citizenship is a basic principle of Jew- 
ish life. Ever since the Babylonian exile, spiritual leaders 
from Jeremiah down have adjured the Jewish people to 
seek the peace and prosperity, of the land in which they 
live, to pray unto the Lord for it, for in the peace thereof 
they would enjoy peace. 

Students of the origin of the American form of govern- 
ment have pointed to the debt which the Colonial fathers 
owed to the inspiration of the Hebrew Bible. Lecky, the 
distinguished historian, expressed this debt in the famous 
dictum: ‘“‘Hebraic mortar cemented the foundation of 
American democracy!’ To millions of American Jews as 
well as to millions of Jews in other lands, therefore, the 
tenets of liberalism and democracy are the most dearly 
prized ideals. Any form of government, or economic sys- 
tem, which is based on, or maintains itself by, the suppre- 
sion of the elemental bases of human liberty—freedom of 
speech, of the press, of association, of religious worship— 
is, therefore, abhorrent to them. Throughout their his- 
tory, Jews have suffered at the hands of tyrants and despots 
of all varieties. These experiences have fortified the teach- 
ings of their sages, admonishing a reverence for the sanctity 
of the individual. While under our form of government 
every individual has the right to join a legally existing 
political party, Jewish teaching condemns all doctrines 
violating the Talmudic maxim that the law of the land is 
the law of the Jews. The vast majority of Jewish citizens 
of the United States who adhere to their religious traditions 
continue, therefore, to uphold the democratic American 
methods for achieving economic, social, and cultural 
progress. 
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EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


“ 


Your Committee continued many of the activities along 
the lines which were reported to you at your last annual 
meeting. In connection with the situation in Germany our 
efforts were largely directed to spreading information. 
This was done through the distribution of books- and 
pamphlets and in other ways which were deemed effective 
not only in casting the light of truth upon events abroad 
but also in laying the foundation for general goodwill as 
between Jews and non-Jews in the United States. <A 
number of reprints of the report submitted by your Com- 
mittee at your annual meeting last year, and special bulle- 
tins on various subjects were distributed in large editions. 
Being in close touch with dependable sources of informa- 
tion, the Committee was in position to keep currently 
advised of significant events of special interest to Jews, in 
many countries. The collection of this information is 
only one of the many useful functions of our research 
staff, whose facilities are utilized by many students of 
current affairs, lecturers and journalists who have found 
its services invaluable in the preparation of newspaper and 
magazine articles and books. Underlying these activities 
is the intensive and methodical work of collecting, digest- 
ing, and classifying a large number of facts. Newspaper 
clippings, pamphlets and books are carefully indexed and 
filed for quick reference. Not the least important of the 
many activities of the Committee’s office is the answering 
of inquiries of all sorts regarding Jewish matters of which 
there is a continuous flow into the office. 


Your Committee has also been instrumental in making 
possible research activities on the part of others with 
regard to subjects of vital importance, such as the question 


of race, and in securing the publication of sound treatises 
on such subjects. 


We have in the main, two objects to our educational 
activities: 

First we desire to inform Americans and to stir their 
humanitarian feelings by a constant presentation of the 
true nature of Nazified Germany. There is real danger 
that, with the passage of time, people will begin to accept 
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Naziism as the Nazis themselves want to have it accepted; 
that they will be misled into forgetting the blows that 
Naziism has dealt to civilization. We must not permit this 
to come about. Our activity through speakers, through 
publicity to the press, through publications, through the 
radio, through the films, must concern itself day after day 
and week after week with the problem of keeping before 
the American people a true picture of conditions in Ger- 
many as they affect the Jews and as they affect all who 
believe in peace, in liberal doctrines, and in freedom of 
conscience. 

Our second object is to attempt to immunize the Ameri- 
can people against the virus of anti-Semitism spread by 
native demagogues. In this effort our work places the 
emphasis not on the Jews alone, nor even mainly on the 
Jews. We attempt, instead, to maintain among Americans 
of all faiths an appreciation of the traditional principles of 
our country. We seek in numerous ways to dramatize the 
values of our democracy, to point out that group hatred 
is a menace to the democratic structure of our country. 
Our second course, in short, is to strengthen in every way 
possible an adherence to the American way of living in 
tolerance, in amity, and in understanding. 

It is not deemed necessary to give further details as the 
members have been kept informed through special bul- 
letins, the reports of our field representative, and statements 
by members of the staff at regional conferences. A full 
statement on the subject was submitted to the mid-year 
meeting at Chicago on June 10, last. 


A comprehensive program for future work has been 
carefully prepared. Although the results of such work are 
largely intangible and cannot be estimated, it is believed 
that, if prosecuted over a considerable period of time, 
efforts in this direction are bound to bear fruit. 


IMMIGRATION 


Early in the course of the present emergency, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee as well as other Jewish organiza- 
tions recognized the need for efforts for the removal of 
administrative hindrances to immigration to the United 
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States which, in the light of emergency, were unneces- 
sarily burdensome. The efforts made in this direction by 
the Committee and by the Joint Council are fully described 
on pages 51-54 of the Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of 
the Committee. Thanks to the readiness of the officials of 
the State and Labor Departments to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to the unusual conditions facing intending 
immigrants from Germany, and particularly after the State 
Department regulations to consuls were issued in Septem- 
ber 1933, following our representations, the administrative 
procedure has been simplified in several directions, with the 
result that the number of visas granted to applicants 
domiciled in Germany has been appreciably increased dur- 
ing the past four or five months. The number admitted 
was still very considerably lower, however, than the legal 
quota for Germany. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty experienced by applicants 
for immigration visas is the requirement that they must 
prove that they are not “‘likely to become a public charge,”’ 
(as the phrase has been newly construed during the present 
economic emergency) after arrival in the United States. 


Should an alien succeed in satisfying the United States 
Consul to whom he applies for a visa that he is not “likely 
to become a public charge,’’ such alien may, upon his 
arrival here, nevertheless in theory be required to furnish 
a bond to guarantee against his becoming a public charge. 
Until recently, the question whether the Secretary of Labor 
has authority, since the Immigration Law of 1924 was 
enacted, to accept such a bond, in advance of an alien’s 
arrival, had been uniformly answered in the negative, pur- 
suant to State and Labor Department regulations. This 
question was settled toward the end of 1933, following cor- 
respondence between the Joint Council and officials of the 
State and Labor Departments, in which the legality of the 
subsisting regulation was challenged by us. On December 
26, 1933, the Attorney General of the United States, in 
reply to questions submitted by the Secretary of Labor 
on November 4, 1933, ruled that it is within the discretion 
of the Secretary of Labor to accept a public charge bond 
in advance of an alien’s arrival in this country, and that, 
where this is done, a consular officer may not refuse to 
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issue a visa to the alien concerned on the ground that he is 
likely to become a public charge. The Attorney General’s 
ruling supported an opinion on the same subject rendered 
previously by the Solicitor of the Department of Labor. 


Though the new ruling will not make possible any 
large increase in immigration, it will facilitate the entry of 
many desirable persons who otherwise would be excluded, 
and thus prevent hardships resulting from a hitherto 
mechanical working of the laws not in harmony witb their 
spirit. 

The Joint Council also challenged the legality of a regula- 
tion of the two Departments in force for ten years, making 
it almost impossible for refugees from Germany outside 
of Germany to secure United States passport visas, their 
efforts to secure police certificates of character from Ger- 
many being almost invariably thwarted by the German 
police authorities under such circumstances. Following 
the opinion of the Attorney General above referred to, 
the State Department followed the example of the Labor 
Department in admitting the impropriety of this regula- 
tion, and an amendment of it-has been prepared and is 
about. to be promulgated. The late Max J. Kohler, on 
behalf of the Joint Council, prepared elaborate briefs in 
aid of our position on these questions. 

During the past year there was a perceptible develop- 
ment of sympathy for refugees, and a growing sentiment 
in favor of the facilitation of their admission into the 
United States, although without any increase in existing 
quota restrictions, because of the continuing unemployment. 

As has already been reported, following the submission 
by a representative of the American Jewish Committee of 
the proposal that a number of German Jewish children be 
placed temporarily in American homes, the Joint Council 
appointed a special committee to study this suggestion and 
make such plans for carrying it out as may be practicable. 

A body known as the German Jewish Children’s Aid, 
Inc., has been established to take charge of this activity, 
and a small number of children have already been admitted 
and placed in homes. 
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Early in March 1934, on behalf of your Committee, the 
late Max J. Kohler, Chairman of our sub-committee on 
immigration, filed with the Committee on Immigration of 
the House of Representatives a statement of objections 
against six bills then pending, all of which sought either 
to reduce existing quotas or to prohibit immigration entirely. 
The objections were based chiefly on the widely recognized 
unwisdom of enacting permanent legislation in times of 
emergency, when the aims sought can be achieved, as 
they had effectively been in the matter of immigration, 
by the stricter interpretation of existing law. 

On March 13, the House Committee on Immigration 
agreed not to report these and other measures of the same 
purport. 


COMPLAINTS OF FALSE CHARGES 


The cooperation of the Committee was solicited by sev- 
eral business firms, including a large restaurant chain, 
which complained of widespread rumors falsely charging 
them with pro-Nazi sympathies, or anti-Jewish discrimina- 
tion. Mindful of the importance of preventing injustice, 
the Committee subjected these complaints to a thoroughly 
objective investigation and, where our findings justified 
such action, submitted a report to the firms in question, 
clearing them of the charges made. 


THE OSMAN CASE 


The Committee also cooperated in arranging for the 
employment of counsel for Ralph Osman, a corporal in 
the United States Army who appealed from the decision of 
a court martial which had convicted him of violation of 
the Espionage Act of 1917. Representations made to your 
Committee on behalf of the young man indicated that 
anti-Jewish prejudice had probably affected the conduct of 
the trial. The decision of the court martial was set aside 
by the appeals court, and the corporal was freed. Subse- 
quently he applied for, and was granted an honorable 
discharge from the army. 
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THE AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book 


In September, last, the Jewish Publication Society of 
America issued Volume 36 of. the American Jewish Year 
Book, compiled, like all the volumes of this series since 
1909, in the office of the American Jewish Committee. The 
current volume was the sixteenth to be edited by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Committee. As is pointed out in 
the preface, the continuing crisis in the lives of our brethren 
in Germany is reflected in the present volume as it was 
in its predecessor. ‘‘Not only is a considerable part of the 
List of Events given over to occurrences affecting the Jews 
of that country, but some of the tragic effects are indicated 
also in the Necrology which includes the names of a number 
of distinguished German Jews who died by their own hands, 
and in the notices of appointments of scholars and teachers, 
ousted from the laboratories and the lecture halls of German 
colleges and universities, to positions of honor in the schools 
of foreign countries, where they were cordially welcomed.” 

The volume also contains a special article dealing with 
discussions of minority and refugee questions at the 1933 
Assembly of the League of Nations, evoked by Germany’s 
anti-Jewish policy. There are also biographical sketches 
of Doctor Hyman G. Enelow and Doctor George Alexander 
Kohut, two distinguished American Jewish scholars, who 
died during the preceding year. These articles were con- 
tributed by Doctor David Philipson and Professor Alexander 
Marx. Doctor B. M. Selekman, the Executive Director 
of the Associated Jewish Charities of Boston, contributed 
an article in which that distinctively American product, 
the Jewish federation for local social service, is subjected 
to a comprehensive critical analysis as to its strength and 
weakness especially as revealed by the impact of the pre- 
vailing economic depression. 

Besides these special articles, Volume 36 contains a 
detailed list of events during the preceding year, the usual 
directories and lists, and the Twenty-Seventh Annual 
. Report of this Committee. 
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SATURDAY SESSIONS IN NEw JERSEY NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 


Recently, the cooperation of your Committee was 
solicited by leaders of the Jewish community of New 
Jersey in connection with the introduction of Saturday ses- 
sions in the Normal Schools of New Jersey. We were 
informed that a reduction in the school term, as an econ- 
omy measure, was the object of the authorities, but that 
the Saturday session confronted Sabbath-observing Jews 
with the dilemma of violating their conscience or failing 
in their studies. Besides, the introduction of Saturday 
sessions in one section of the school system may be an 
entering wedge for the introduction of such sessions in 
other sections in which an even larger number of persons 
would be affected. The State Director of Education to 
whom representations were made by community leaders 
suggested the submission of a brief on the subject to the 
State Department of Education, and, at the request of the 
Committee, Mr. Louis E. Levinthal, of Philadelphia, an 
attorney, was good enough to prepare such a brief. The 
matter is pending. 


OBJECTIONABLE Motion PICTURES 


The opportunity was afforded representatives of your 
Committee to attend previews of several motion pictures 
on topics of Jewish interest and to offer suggestions for 
the elimination of parts which in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee were likely to have an unfavorable effect upon the 
relations between Jews and non-Jews. In one case, your 
Committee joined other organizations in registering pro- 
test against a production which was regarded as objection- 
able in numerous respects. This protest resulted in the 
decision on the part of the prospective exhibitor not to 
circulate the picture. 

Your Committee is gratified to note that a number of 
Jewish religious organizations have joined with Christian 
bodies in an effort to eliminate indecency from motion pic- 
tures and from theatrical productions. 
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COOPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


As in the past, your Committee has cheerfully given its 
cooperation to other bodies, non-Jewish as well as Jewish, 
whose work converges upon the objects of the Committee, 
and it has enjoyed the help and encouragement of a num- 
ber of organizations. We have been in very close touch 
with the Board of Deputies of British Jews through Mr. 
Neville Laski, its worthy president, whom we have the 
honor of having with us today; with the Joint Foreign 
Committee of that organization and the Anglo-Jewish 
Association, again through Mr. Laski and its other co-chair- 
man, Mr. Leonard Montefiore. We correspond regularly 
with the Alliance Israélite Universelle, the Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association, and other important and active bodies 
abroad with whom we exchange information and views. 
Last summer the President and the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee were abroad and had an opportunity to confer with 
the officers of these organizations and to obtain first-hand 
information about matters of Jewish interest in a number 
of countries. Just about a year ago, the Committee sent 
representatives to the first convention of the Canadian 
Jewish Congress, with which we have been in frequent 
correspondence. Mention has already been made of the 
Committee’s interest in the libel case which has been 
brought in Winnipeg under the supervision of the Canadian 
Jewish Congress. In South América, we have furnished 
information and advice to a committee in Buenos Aires 
which is engaged in combatting anti-Jewish propaganda 
in Brazil. 

In the United States, the Committee cooperates with a 
number of organizations. During the past year we have 
been in close touch with the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, the United Synagogue of America, the 
Council of Jewish Women, the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society, and others. Several meetings 
have been held of your Executive Committee with the par- 
ticipation of the Emergency Advisory Council established, 
you will recall, in May 1933. This Council consists of repre- 
sentatives of 31 national and central Jewish organizations. 
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Through frequent meetings of the Joint Consultative 
Council, established in June 1933, representatives of the 
B’nai B’rith, the American Jewish Congress, and your 
Committee exchange views and formulate unified policies. 
Except for the substitution of George Z. Medalie for the 
late Max J. Kobler as representative of the B’nai B’rith, 
and of Henry Ittleson for Irving Lehman as representa- 
tive of the American Jewish Committee, the membership 
of the Joint Council is the same as last year, namely: repre- 
senting the American Jewish Congress: Messrs. Stephen 
S. Wise, Bernard S. Deutsch, and Louis Lipsky; repre- 
senting the B’nai B’rith: Messrs. Alfred M. Cohen, Albert 
Ottinger, and George Z. Medalie; and representing the 
American Jewish Committee: Messrs. Joseph M. Pros- 
kauer, Henry Ittleson, and Solomon M. Stroock. 


THE PROPOSED WORLD JEWISH CONGRESS 


It will be recalled that in 1932 a Jewish conference held 
at Geneva, Switzerland, decided to establish a World 
Jewish Congress ‘‘based on the conception of the Jewish 
people as a unified national organism.” According to the 
resolution then adopted, the proposed congress is to be “‘a 
legitimate representation, authorized and in duty bound to 
deal with all questions of Jewish life, and to represent the 
Jewish people to the outside world, in a struggle for its 
civil and national rights.”’ This decision was confirmed 
at conferences held in 1933 and last summer. 

When in August 1934, reports regarding the conference 
then being held in Geneva began to appear in the American 
press under sensational headlines about a world Jewish 
parliament and super-government, your Committee deemed 
it necessary to apprize the public of the fact that the con- 
ference could not truthfully be described as representative 
of the Jews of the world. The publication of the following 
statement was authorized: 


“In view of the erroneous headlines and statements 
contained in some press reports of a conference of Jews 
now being held in Geneva, attention is drawn to the fact 
that the American Jewish Committee, which is made up 
of representatives in every important city in the United 
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States, has not indorsed and is not participating in the 
world conference, and that important organizations 
abroad, among them the Board of Jewish Deputies of 
England and the Alliance Israélite Universelle of France, 
have declined to send delegates to represent them. 


“In the light of these facts, the conference cannot 
truthfully be described as representative of the opinion ° 
of Jews of the world or as expressing the viewpoint of 
Jewish citizens of the United States.” 


Subsequently, on October 8, 1934 the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Jewish Congress affirmed 
the decision of the Geneva Conference of 1934 to estab- 
lish a World Jewish Congress to be convened in 1935, and 
also decided to launch a campaign for the organization of 
national democratic elections throughout the United States 
on April 28, 1935, for an enlarged American Jewish Con- 
gress and delegates to the proposed World Jewish Congress. 


Later, in November last, your Committee received a 
communication from the American Jewish Congress stat- 
ing (1) that its Administration Committee had authorized 
steps “‘to establish union and cooperation in American 
Jewry with relation to the part it may take, together with 
the Jewries of other lands, in dealing with the extraordinary 
economic, political and religious difficulties that face the 
Jewish people’; (2) that the American Jewish Congress 
believes ‘‘that the best interests of the Jewish people would 
be served by the creation of an executive representation in 
Geneva of the organized Jewries of the world, and that 
such representation should come into being as the con- 
sidered action of a World Jewish Congress in which the 
delegates would be elected, as far as possible or feasible, ' 
on democratic lines’’; and (3) that a Committee on Concilia- 
tion has been appointed to confer with the American Jewish 
Committee and with the B’nai B’rith ‘‘to explore the pos- 
sibilities of arriving~at an understanding with you (us) 
on the problems here outlined,’ and “is prepared to do 
everything within its power... to consider your (our) 
views and suggestions for amendment or adjustment or 
improvement of the methods suggested,” although “any - 
agreement we may atrive at is subject to the ratification 
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of the Administrative Committee of the American Jewish 
Congress.’” 

Your Committee gave this proposal extended considera- 
tion at a special meeting and unanimously decided to decline 
to join in any conference in which the proposal for a World 
Jewish Congress is to be the subject for consideration, 


’ but agreed to confer if other ways of securing closer coopera- 


tion are contemplated. Following is a statement of some 
of the many considerations which have all along shaped 
the attitude of the Commitee toward the establishment 
of a general Jewish organization in the United States based 
on a plebiscite, or of a World Jewish Congress or any other 
form of international Jewish organization. 


The year 1934 marks the 280th anniversary of the begin- 
nings of the Jewish community in the United States. 
Even prior to the Declaration of Independence the Jewish 
settlers in the original thirteen colonies organized them- 
selves to carry on religious, educational and charitable 
work. With the definite establishment of the United States 
as an independent nation, the gradual enlargement of the 
territory and the inflow of immigrants to the United States 
from various parts of the world, the Jewish community 
took on a larger form and these units in the different cities 
and states commenced to form national organizations to 
further their particular interests. These organizations ~ 
were voluntary; they were created by people most inter- 
ested in a particular branch of Jewish activity; they chose 
their own representatives and adopted their own policies. 


In times of emergency, conferences between these 
organizations were held, united action secured and the 
desired result was usually attained. 

A plebiscite of all the Jews in the United States above 
the age of eighteen, for which agitation is now astir, is a 
direct attempt, through propaganda, to destroy or minimize 
the institutions which the Jews of America have themselves 
created over a long period of years for all sorts of worthy 
purposes responding to the needs of the American Jewish 
community. If this were not so, and if this had not, on a 
previous occasion, when there was a plebiscite, been the 
purpose of the American Jewish Congress, the securing of 
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common counsel through a conference derived from repre- 
sentatives of the existing organizations would have been 
all that was required. Just as this attempt was made on a 
previous occasion during the emergency created by the 
World War, the disaster to the Jews in Germany has again 
been employed as the occasion to recreate an organization 
through a plebiscite, direct voting, a method which up 
to this time has only been employed by Jews like other 
American citizens for the purpose of electing their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, expressing their preference for 
President and Vice-President in the electoral college, and 
choosing their State, County and Municipal officials. It 
must be clear to anyone who will reflect that the creation 
of a general electoral machinery by the Jews of the United 
States for the purpose of establishing a Congress is bound 
to bring about in the minds of our fellow citizens a con- 
fusion which can only be unfavorable to the Jewish com- 
munity; whereas there is not a single object that will be 
attained by the creation of such an organization based 
upon a plebiscite that cannot now actually be reached under 


the existing organizations which the Jews in America have 
established. 


We are told that all this is proposed in the name of 
Democracy as though this were a new concept to Jews. 
Any Jew, who has ever taken part in the organization or 
conduct of a Synagogue or a Lodge or any of the numerous 
organizations which were built up, can testify that all these 
organizations are democratically organized and represent 
the will of the people who are interested in them and who 
support them. The Synagogue, the most ancient existing 
Jewish institution, has been democratic from its inception 
thousands of years ago. The real question therefore is 
whether the Jews of America in emergencies shall speak 
through bodies that represent all their existing institutions, 
or whether they shall speak through a plebiscite from 
which a large part of the community, which has been 
specifically engaged in the proper and necessary work of 
the Jewish community, would abstain and ought to abstain. 

These considerations, which in our opinion make a 
plebiscite for an American Jewish Congress unwise, apply 
with infinitely greater force to the establishment of the 
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World Jewish Congress or any other form of international 
Jewish organization with which the plebiscite was initially 
and is apparently still bound up. 

A conference held at Geneva, Switzerland, in August 
1932, adopted a resolution calling for the establishment 
of a World, Jewish Congress, in which the object of the 
proposed Congress was stated to be: 


“This World Congress, based on the conception of 
the Jewish people as a unified national organism (Volks- 
organismus), should be a legitimate representation, 
authorized and in duty bound to deal with all questions 
of Jewish life, and to represent the Jewish people to the 
outside world, in a struggle for its civil and national 
rights.” 


This resolution was confirmed in all details by the con- 
ferences which met in 1933 and in 1934. 


It was further amplified by statements of the leading 
proponent of the World Jewish Congress, who declared: 


“It should . . . create a truly legitimate unified repre- 
sentation of the Jewish people, which will have the right 
to speak in the name of the sixteen million Jews, to the 


nations and the governments of the world. . .” ““There 
is only one possible basis for the World Congress, the 
idea of Jewish Nationhood (Volkstum).” ‘The scope 


of the Congress will be the totality of Jewish questions, 
the problems of inner Jewish life, the representation 
before the nations of the world, the struggle against 
the foes of the Jewish people.” 


We share the feeling of those who, alarmed by the tragic 
fate that has befallen the Jews of Germany, and the bane- 
ful influence in other countries of Nazi policies, urge that 
Jews everywhere take counsel with one another with a 
view to finding effective measures to defend themselves 
against the menace which threatens their very existence. 
But to take such counsel, to confer and exchange views 
is only the proximate purpose of the proposed World Con- 
gress. It is clear from the statements quoted that the 
Congress is intended to be a permanent Parliament, the 
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deputies of which, elected by a machinery which is asso- 
ciated with representative government of political states, 
are to be authorized to deal with all matters affecting Jews 
in any and every country of the globe; and to negotiate 
with governments on matters affecting Jewish citizens. 
While it cannot serve any useful purpose which is not now 
being served by existing voluntary Jewish agencies in 
each country, the proposed World Jewish Congress can 
only endanger the status of the Jews in the countries of 
which they are citizens. As citizens, Jews recognize only 
the authority of the parliament of the country in which 
they live. 

A Jewish parliament would give aid and comfort to 
those who promote hostility to the Jews, on the ground of 
alleged international solidarity and super-loyalty. It would 
sow doubts in the minds of our fellow-citizens in all coun- 
tries as to the precise status of the Jew as citizen. 

These dangerous consequences will follow, although the 
Congress will in fact be not representative of all the Jews, 
and will have no power to enforce its decisions even upon 
those individuals who vote for its representatives, and who, 
by so doing, are implying the acceptance of an obligation 
to an extra-national authority. These consequences are 
inevitable, although in practice the Congress can be noth- 
ing more than a platform for the making of speeches, and 
a convocation for the passage of resolutions. 

There have always been, and there are particularly 
today, special problems facing the Jews of all countries 
simultaneously. But, owing to the differences in the con- 
dition of the Jews of various countries, and in the tradi- 
tions and customs of these countries, the manifestations of 
these problems differ materially in each land from the 
manifestations in other lands. It is clear therefore, that 
the Jews of each country are in the best position to under- 
stand and meet their own problems, without the assistance 
of an international agency which could not possibly under- 
stand the local situations. 

The Committee believes that it is at times useful for 
' the accredited representatives of organizations of different 
countries to meet for an interchange of views and informa- 
tion. The Committee has participated in such conferences, 
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and is prepared to do so at future meetings when, in its 
opinion, they appear desirable. 

The American Jewish Committee holds it to be self- 
evident that the Jews of the United States have here estab- 
lished a permanent home for themselves and their children, 
have acquired the rights and assumed the correlative duties 
of American citizenship, and recognize their unqualified 
allegiance to this country which they love and cherish and 
of whose citizens they regard themselves as a loyal and 
integral part. The Committee believes that as American 
citizens, Jews have the right, individually or associated in 
groups, to approach the government of the United States 
and solicit its good offices in behalf of the betterment of 
the lot of oppressed Jews in other lands. The Committee 
does not believe, however, that it is consistent with these 
principles for them to associate themselves with the citizens 
of other countries in creating an international body which 
will assume or attempt to speak for the Jews of this country. 

The Committee believes that, animated by their love of 
country and their devotion to the highest conception of 
patriotism, American Jews will recognize the menace to 
their status inherent in the proposed World Congress and 
will declare their opposition to it. A firm and unequivocal 
refusal to have any part in such a movement, either directly 
or indirectly, may persuade those who are promoting it to 
withdraw from a proposed course of action which can 
achieve no helpful results, but which is freighted with 
embarrassment and even disaster to Jews everywhere. 


It has been possible in this brief report to dwell upon 
only a very few of the matters with which the Executive 
Committee and its staff were busily occupied during these 
past fourteen months. 

We can assure you, however, that we have tried ear- 
nestly and, we believe, intelligently to exert every possible 
influence to combat the hostility here and abroad. Our 
weapons are not those of armies and navies, of guns and 
gases. Our weapon is largely public opinion. Without 
hysteria, but with profound concern we have, in many 
ways, sought to illumine the public mind with respect to 
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the dangers of anti-Semitism and all forms of racial and 
religious bigotry, not only to the Jews but to all people 
who love liberty and justice. The press, the clergy, public 
officials and leaders in all walks of life and of all faiths are 
making common cause to stem bigotry and anti-religious 
movements. It is evident that the American people, though 
sorely tried by economic distress, have been immune to 
the unscrupulous but skilful propaganda of the Nazis and 
others who desire to exploit racial prejudice for their own 
selfish ends. It is imperative, however, that our efforts 
in cooperation with Protestants and Catholics continue 
unabated and in such a manner as to convince our non- 
Jewish fellow-Americans that the rights we demand for. 
our co-religionists in other countries are those elemental 
human rights which constitute the basis of American 
civilization. 

To carry on we need your implicit confidence and gen- 
erous support. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


REPORT ON ORGANIZATION MATTERS 
1. NECROLOGY 


The Committee sustained a great loss in the sudden 
passing of one of the members of its Executive Committee, 
Mr. Max J. Kohler, on July 24, 1934. The following 
resolution was duly recorded in the minutes of your 
Committee: 


“The members of the Executive Committee of the American 
Jewish Committee, learning with sorrow of the passing of their 
colleague, Max J. Kohler, have recorded the following minute: 

“His broad comprehension of the facts and principles of Amer- 
ican Jewish life; his tireless activities in the advancement of dem- 
ocratic ideals; his unceasing labors in the interests of the immigrant; 
his vast knowledge of the law and history, supported by a photo- 
graphic memory, enabled him to render unique service to the com- 
munity at large and in particular to the Jewish community. 

“Imbued with the deep sense of justice and with an abiding 
faith in the methods and principles of democracy, he labored inde- 
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fatigably to win for those who had known political, religious, and 
racial prejudice the freedom which they had long been denied and 
which America promised. The law, in his broad judgment, was a 
means of attaining and assuring these ideals. It was in and through 
the law that his mind and heart found hope for freedom and justice. 


“He was not essentially or merely a practicing attorney, but 
rather a juridical scholar, a great authority in constitutional and 
international law, especially as they concerned the fundamental 
rights of men. In particular, it was to the rights of minorities that 
he devoted his scholarly activities and practical efforts. He gave 
generously of his time and his vital energies to the work of such 
organizations as the American. Jewish Historical Society, The 
Judeans, the Standard Jewish Encyclopedia, the Jewish Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the Baron de Hirsch Fund, the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations, the B’nai B’rith and the American 
Jewish Committee. 


“The American Jewish Committee in tendering its sympathy to 
his brother and to his sisters, shares with all of these organizations and 
Israel at large the loss of a brilliant and always helpful collaborator. 


_ “The remembrance of his life and services will be a source of 
inspiration to all who are carrying on the work that absorbed his 
loyalty and talents.” 


A meeting in memory of Mr, Kohler was held on Sun- 
day afternoon, November 25, 1934, at Temple Emanu-El, 
New York City, with twenty-two organizations partici- 
pating, and addresses delivered by the following: the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel H. Goldenson, the Hon. Irving Lehman, the 
Hon. Alfred M. Cohen, and Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. The 
Hon. Julian W. Mack who was to have spoken but was 
unable to attend, sent a message of appreciation. 

The Committee also suffered the loss of the following 
Community Representatives since the last Annual Meeting: 
Dr. H. G, Enelow, of New York City, on Feb. 6, 1934 
Israel Unterberg, of New York City, on May 1, 1934 
M. E. Greenebaum, of Chicago, IIl., on June 22, 1934 
Alexander Cahn, of New Haven, Conn., on Aug. 27, 

1934 
See Vogelstein, of New York City, on Sept. 24, 


A. C. Wurmser, of Kansas City, Mo., on Oct, 13, 1934 


Minutes expressing the Committee’s sense of eee were 
adopted by your Executive Committee. 
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2. THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Because of the establishment of a committee represent- 
ing Jewish labor organizations, whose by-laws require that 
its members shall not at the same time be members of 
any other Jewish organization dealing with political ques- 
tions, Mr. B. C. Vladeck tendered his resignation as a 
member of the Executive Committee. Your Executive 
Committee felt compelled, to their profound regret, to 
accept Mr. Vladeck’s resignation. Mr. Harold Hirsch of 
Atlanta, Georgia, was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee to succeed Mr. Vladeck. 

In view of the enlargement of the Corporate Member- 
ship and of a unanimous desire to secure wider counsel 
and service, your Executive Committee recommends that 
the by-laws should be amended to provide for the enlarge- 
ment of the Executive Committee to a maximum of fifty 
instead of the present maximum of thirty. Notification of 
an amendment for that purpose to be voted upon by you 
today was issued to the membership on December 3, 1934. 


3. MEMBERSHIP 


Your Committee takes pleasure in reporting that all 
the persons elected to Corporate Membership at your last 
meeting, on December 10, 1933, and whose names appear 
on pages 79 to 82, inclusive, of the Twenty-Seventh Annual 
Report, agreed to serve. ; 

Dr. Samuel H. Goldenson, of New York City, was 
elected to fill the vacancy created by the death of Dr. 
H. G. Enelow; Rabbi Nathan H. Colish, of Houston, 
Texas, to fill the vacancy in that community; and Mr. 
Herman Ritter, of Youngstown, Ohio, for the vacancy in 
that community. 

In the course of the year, the following members ten- 
dered their resignations: . 


Jacob Asher, Worcester, Mass. 
Albert Berney, Baltimore, Md. 

' David B. Eisendrath, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Herbert Friedenwald, Washington, D. C. 
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Nathan Isaacs, Cambridge, Mass. 
Alexander Kahn, New York City 


Max Schnitzer, Houston, Texas 


= 


These resignations were accepted with regret. - 

In accordance with the provisions of the by-laws, the 
following Nominating Committee, empowered to name 
candidates to succeed those members whose terms expire 
today, and to fill existing vacancies, was appointed: 

Edmund H. Abrahams, Savannah, Georgia 
Justin P. Allman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Simon Bergman, New York City 
David M. Bressler, New York City, Chairman 
Arthur Brin, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Henry S. Hendricks, New York City 
Harry A. Hollzer, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Joseph J. Klein, New York City 
Edward Lazansky, New York City 
James Marshall, New York City 
Sigmond Sanger, Toledo, Ohio 
Benjamin Stolz, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Felix Vorenberg, Boston, Mass. 
Following is a list of the nominees of the Nominating 


Committee: 
STATE CLARY, 
California Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 
Colorado Denver 


Connecticut 
New Haven 
New London 


Stamford 
Florida Jacksonville 

Miami 

Tampa 
Illinois Chicago 


Peoria 


* To fill vacancy 


New Britain © 


NOMINEES 


*Harvey B. Franklin 
M. J. Finkenstein 

*Jacob Weinberger 

*Charles Rosenbaum 

*Morris D. Saxe 

*S. Frederick Wetzler 
Ezekiel Spitz, to succeed 

Nestor Dreyfus 

*Abraham Wofsey 
Morton R. Hirschberg 
D. J. Apte 

*Ernest Maas 

*Milton S. Florsheim 
Alfred K. Foreman 

*A, Richard Frank 
Frank L. Sulzberger 
W. B. Woolner 


av%s 


fa 
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STATE 
Indiana 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


Nebraska 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 
New York 


North Carolina 
Ohio 


CITY 


Gary 

Terre Haute 
Mason City 
Kansas City 
Bangor 
Baltimore 
Boston 

Salem 
Worcester 
Grand Rapids 


Duluth 

Lincoln 
Atlantic City 
East Orange 
New Brunswick 
Newark 

Las Vegas 
Buffalo 


Elmira 
New York City 


Rochester 
Troy 
Utica 
Goldsboro 
Canton 
Toledo 


NOMINEES 


*Louis H. Glueck 
*Louis Brown 
*Sam Raizes 
*Joseph Cohen 
*Michael Pilot 
*Sidney Lansburgh 
James Solomont 
*Max Goldberg 
*Joseph Talamo 
Philip F. Waterman, to suc- 
ceed Julius H. Amberg 
*Edward A. Silberstein 
*Nathan J. Gold 
Joseph B. Perskie 
A. J. Dimond 


* Abraham Jelin 


*Meyer C. Ellenstein 
Louis C. Ilfeld 
Joseph L, Fink 
Herman Wile 
Benjamin F. Levy 
Edward L. Bernays 
Herman Bernstein 
David M. Bressler 

*Morris R. Cohen 
David M. Heyman 
Henry Ittleson 
Arthur K. Kuhn 
Herbert H. Lehman 
Solomon Lowenstein 
Alexander Marx 

*Lawrence Marx 

*Henry Moskowitz 

*Walter W. Rothschild 

*Samuel Salzman 
Hugh Grant Straus 
Roger W. Straus 
Solomon M. Stroock 
Felix M. Warburg 
Ralph Wolf 
Henry M. Stern 

*Joseph Goodman 
S. Joshua Kohn 
Lionel Weil 

*A. M. Luntz 
Sigmond Sanger 
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STATE 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Utah 
Vermont 


Virginia 


CITY 


Braddock 
Chester 

Erie 
McKeesport 
Philadelphia 


Woonsocket 
Charleston 


Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Nashville 
Beaumont 
Galveston 


Salt Lake City 


Burlington 
Montpelier 
Portsmouth 
Richmond 
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NOMINEES 


*Malcolm Goldsmith 
*Nathan Speare 
Isador Sobel 
*Herman Levine 
Cyrus Adler 
Horace Stern 
Morris Wolf 

*Al. Paul Lefton 
*Arthur I. Darman 
Sidney Rittenberg, to succeed 

I, Blank 

*Sidney Marks 

*Ben R. Winick 
Nathan Cohn 

*Benjamin Blum 
Isaac H. Kempner 

*Julian M, Bamberger 

*Samuel Lisman 

*E. L. Segel 

*Julian M. Blachman 
Irving May 


In the following communities, in which the Committee 
receives its support from local federations or welfare 
funds, the nominations were made by the Boards of those 


organizations: 


SLATE 


California 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 


Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee _ 


Texas 
Wisconsin 


GAs 


Los Angeles 
Oakland 

San Francisco 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
St, Louis 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Reading 
Scranton 
Memphis 
Dallas 
Sheboygan 


NOMINEES 


Lester W. Roth 

B. L. Mosbacher 
Max C. Sloss , 
Julian H. Krolik 
Arthur Brin 
*George Oppenheimer 
Charles W. Rice 
Aaron Waldheim 
Murray Seasongood 
Edward M. Baker 
Alex. L. Luria 
*Leon M. Levy 
*Louis Levy 

J. K. Hexter 
*George Holman 


As is required by the By-Laws, the sustaining mem- 
bers were given an opportunity to make independent 


nominations. 


The national organizations which are affiliated with the 


\ 
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oe designated the following delegates for the year 
AMERICAN JEwisH HistToricAL Society, A. S. W. 
Rosenbach 
B’RITH SHOLoM, Martin O. Levy, William M. Lewis 
CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS, Samuel 
H. Goldenson 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL JEWISH WOMEN’S 
ORGANIZATIONS, Estelle M. Sternberger 
Hapassau, Mrs. A. Lamport, Mrs. David de Sola Pool 
HEBREW SHELTERING AND IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY OF 
AmeERIcA, John L. Bernstein, Abraham Herman, 
Harry Fischel, Jacob Massel, Albert Rosenblatt 
INDEPENDENT ORDER B’RITH ABRAHAM, Max Silverstein, 
Samuel Goldstein, Leon Sanders, Max L. Hollander 
INDEPENDENT ORDER FREE SONS OF ISRAEL, Simon M. 
Goldsmith 
JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, Joseph Rosenzweig 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE, 
Fred M. Bytzel 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WoMEN, Mrs. Maurice 
L. Goldman 
ORDER OF THE UNITED HEBREW BRroTHERS, Max E. 
Greenberg 
PROGRESSIVE ORDER OF THE WEsT, A. D. Bearman 
RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY OF THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY OF AMERICA, Elias Margolis 
UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS OF 
AMERICA, Benjamin Koenigsberg, William Weiss 
UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA, Louis J. Moss 
WoMEN’s BRANCH OF THE UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH 
CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA, Mrs. Joseph M. Asher 
Women’s LEAGUE OF THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF 
America, Mrs. Moses Hyamson, Miss Sarah Kussy, 
Mrs. Samuel Spiegel 
Your Committee takes pleasure in nominating the fol- 
lowing persons for Membership-at-Large, to serve for 
one year: 


Louis Bamberger, Newark 
Leo M. Brown, Mobile 
Jacob Epstein, Baltimore 
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Eli Frank, Baltimore 

N. B. Goldstein, Milwaukee 

Albert M. Greenfield, Philadelphia 
Hiram S. Halle, New York 
Herbert J. Hannoch, Newark 
Harold Hirsch, Atlanta 

William L. Holzman, Omaha 
Philip C. Joslin, Providence 

J. J. Kaplan, Boston 

Louis E. Kirstein, Boston 

Fred Lazarus, Jr., Columbus 
Albert C. Lehman, Pittsburgh 
Samuel D. Leidesdorf, New York 
Monte M. Lemann, New Orleans 
Austin T. Levy, Harrisville, R. I. 
Chas. J. Liebman, New York 
Julian W. Mack, New York 
George Z. Medalie, New York 
Henry Morgenthau, Sr., New York 
Reuben Oppenheimer, Baltimore 
Milton J. Rosenau, Boston 

Lessing J. Rosenwald, Philadelphia 
Morris Rothenberg, New York 
Henry Sachs, Colorado Springs 
Frederic W. Wile, Washington, D. C. 
Henry Wineman, Detroit 

Leo Wolman, New York 


4. ACTIVITIES OF FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


In the spring of 1933, Rabbi Abba Abrams volunteered 
to devote his vacation to carrying the message of the Com- 
mittee to a number of communities. The interest dis- 
played in his visits was so gratifying that the decision was 
made to have Rabbi Abrams continue his service as a 
member of the Committee’s staff. His activities have 
resulted in a wider distribution of information, and in 
bringing the program of the Committee to the attention 
of communities in which the Committee hitherto had no 
representation or membership. 
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During the past year, Rabbi Abrams visited the fol- 
lowing 111 communities in 25 states, and the District of 
Columbia: 


ALABAMA: Birmingham 

ConneEcTICcUT: Bridgeport, Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, New 
London, Stamford, Waterbury 

DELAWARE: Wilmington 

District oF CoLuMBIA: Washington 

FLoripa: Miami, Jacksonville, Tampa 

GeoreiA: Atlanta, Macon, Savannah, Augusta 

ItLinors: Peoria, Moline, Rock Island 

INDIANA: Indianapolis, South Bend, Terre Haute 

Iowa: Davenport 

Loutstana: New Orleans 

Marne: Augusta, Bangor, Gardiner, Lewiston, Portland, Waterville 

MAssacHUSETTS: Boston, Brockton, Chelsea, Fall River, Haver- 

hill, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn,.Malden, New Bedford, Pittsfield, 

Somerville, Springfield, Worcester 

Minnesota; Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul 

Mississippi: Jackson, Meridian, Vicksburg 

Missouri: Kansas City, St. Louis 

New HampsuireE: Franklin, Manchester, Nashua, Portsmouth 

New Jersey: Atlantic City, Bayonne, Camden, Elizabeth, Hoboken, 

Jersey City, New Brunswick, Newark, Paterson, Plainfield, 

Trenton, West New York 

New Yorx: Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, Elmira, Mount Vernon, 
New Rochelle, Niagara Falls, Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, Roch- 
ester, Schenectady, Syracuse, Utica, Troy, White Plains, 
Yonkers 

NortTH CAROLINA: Greensboro 

Oxio: Akron, Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA: Allentown, Erie, Harrisburg, Hazelton, Lancaster, 
Pittsburgh, Scranton, Wilkesbarre 

RHODE IsLAND: Providence : 

TENNESSEE: Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga 

VirGINIA: Newport News, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, Portsmouth 

Wisconsin: Madison, Milwaukee, Superior 





5. REGIONAL CONFERENCES AND CHICAGO MEETING 


To make it possible for members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of the staff to address the membership in a wide 
area, on the problems with which the Committee is dealing, 
and at the same time to permit members who could not 
attend the annual meetings which have been held in New 
York City, to meet with the officers of the Committee and 
to offer counsel on these problems, the Committee arranged 
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several conferences during the year 1934, and also a mid- 
year meeting of the corporate membership. These con- 
ferences were held in the following cities, embracing the 
territory indicated: 

1. Attanta, March 11, 1934, with representatives invited 
from communities in the states of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Kentucky. 

2. NEw OrvEANS, March 25, 1934, with representatives 
present from communities in the states of Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

3. New York City, March 27, 1934, with representa- 
tives present from communities in southeastern New 
York and northern New Jersey. 

The mid-year meeting of the Corporate Membership 
was held in Chicago, June 10, 1934, with members and 
guests invited from every state. At this meeting a total 
of 293 individuals, from 25 states, were in attendance. 


6. STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS 


In view of the intensified activity and growth of the 
Committee, your Executive Committee has authorized the 
creation of State Advisory Councils in each state. The 
members of these Councils are being selected from among 
sustaining members who have shown an interest in the 
Committee’s work. On recommendation of the corporate 
members in the different states. 


7. CHANGE OF DATE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


Your Executive Committee voted to hold the Annual 
Meeting this year in January, 1935, and submits a recom- 
mendation for revising the by-laws to provide that here- 
after the Annual Meetings be held in that month. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


To the Members of the American Jewish Committee: 

Our fiscal year which, since the Committee’s inception in 
November 1906, ended on October 31, 1934, has been 
changed to coincide with the calendar year, namely from 
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January 1 to December 31. This report covers the fourteen 
months’ period from November 1, 1933 through Decem- 
ber 31, 1934. 

I have an audited statement of receipts and expenditures 
for this period which is attached as part of this report and 
which will be incorporated in all its details in the printed 
proceedings of the meeting. 

The following items respecting the sources of our income 
will be of interest: 

Roughly speaking, the Committee enjoys five sources of 
income: 


1. Individual members, — there were 2,732 

such individuals, who contributed in the 

A ROECR CE tute TES RCH at ted Geren eae $105,815.58 
2. 36 local organizations, which contributed 

EMOLAINOL Set te 22 Ba tA ae chk tn ty ee ak 1,397.59 
3. 21 Welfare Funds and Federations, which \ 

ROP TAUICC ae Sete on fc, eee en ae ee 9,704.32 


4. 43 Appropriations made through special 
community drives or appeals, giving a 


PURGE tea fac tice Sauk OOP eget x 10,637.00 

5. 12 National organizations, inclusive of 
foundations, from whom we secured....... 6,202.28 
$133,756.77 


It will also be of interest to’ know that, geographically 
speaking, contributions from New York City aggregated 
$60,222.23; from Chicago, $20,940.31; and that the remain- 
ing $52,594.23 came from 287 other communities in the 
United States. 


A budget has been prepared for the Executive Com- 
mittee which calls for $200,000 for the year 1935. This 
large increase in the budget is made necessary by the fact 
that the Committee has found it desirable to finance cer- 
tain very important and far-reaching educational work 
which, during the past year, was financed from private 
sources. This financial assistance was given for this work 
in order to test its efficacy and to afford it an opportunity 
for developing a program, with the understanding that 
should the Committee find it useful, the Committee would 
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be expected to obtain the funds necessary for its continua- 
tion and expansion. The results of the work have been 
gratifying, and, convinced of the importance of carrying 
it on, the Committee has gladly assumed this additional 
burden, confident that our friends and members through- 
out the country will cheerfully contribute the additional 
funds necessary. 

I cannot close this report without expressing our deep 
appreciation to our Committee Members and other friends 
throughout the country for their fine cooperation in aug- 
menting the support of their communities. I am grateful 
to the members of the Executive Committee who were 
not only exceptionally generous in their contributions 
but also enlisted the generous support of numerous friends. 
A sincere word of appreciation has also been merited by 
our secretary, Mr. Waldman, and the members of his 
staff, especially Messrs. Schneiderman and Wallach and 
Rabbi Abba Abrams, our field representative. By his 
effective organization of this work, our Secretary has 
aided the Treasurer greatly in the very important task of 
obtaining funds indispensable to the Committee for its 
diversified activities. 

We look forward confidently to augmented cooperation 
on the part of our members and friends in all parts of the 
country. 


Respectfully submitted, 
* SamueEL D. LEIDESDoRF, 
Treasurer. 


ADDRESS .BY NEVILLE LCASKIK-C: 


PRESIDENT, BOARD OF DEPUTIES OF BRITISH JEWS 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I little thought, when I met Dr. Adler recently at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Deputies, that I should, not many 
months afterward, have the privilege of having your 
Annual Meeting fixed so that I could attend. I am glad I 
attended for more than one reason. You, representatives 
of the American Jewry, have so often come to England 
and to the Continent to consult with us and give us the 
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advantage of your experience and wise counsel, and so 
very rarely have we reciprocated by coming to you to 
place our small experience and intelligence at your disposal. 
And I hope that coming in my official capacity with the 
full consent and approval of those over whom I preside, 
may establish a tradition of more frequent mutual inter- 
- change of visits. 

I think that it is appropriate that at this meeting I 
should observe one or two of the things to which Dr. Adler 
has referred in his distinguished address. The first matter 
which I choose for reference is the movement for a so-called 
World Jewish Congress. This is not a new idea and it is a 
matter which, if you will forgive me for stressing it, con- 
cerns those of us who live in the Old World rather more 
than you who live in the New World, because we are nearer 
a center of storm and agitation than you. And I think 
sometimes the proponents of that idea in this great country, 
have a detachment from the European scene which makes 
them a little less informed and a little less capable of 
judging of the evil implications that will in our opinion 
inevitably follow. 

We have, not only in England but in Holland, Belgium, 
and France, four not unimportant communities of the Old 
World Jewish communities, considered this question, And 
we have considered it and I chose my adjectives carefully 
intending that full weight shall be given to the quality of 
each of them—we have considered this question imperson- 
ally and we have considered it intellectually. I have read, 
so far as I could lay hands upon it, all the literature and 
speeches, and they have been voluminous, which have been 
advanced by those who favor this idea. I have no doubt 
there are certain limitations which a lawyer’s training 
imposes upon his ability intellectually to grasp things. I 
can only say that I feel that sometimes the language of 
advocacy on the part of the people who wish for this World 
Jewish Congress, lacks concreteness and precision and 
seems sometimes to come from a lyrical cloudland. rather 
than to belong to a world of reality in which, fortunately 
or unfortunately, we live. 

This summer, we were again invited by one of the most 
persuasive and competent advocates of this idea, Dr. Gold- 
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mann, to adhere to it, and he addressed a specially arranged 
meeting in Paris, which Mr. Waldman attended. There 
were present at that meeting outstanding representatives 
of the English, Dutch, Belgian, and French communities, 
approaching the problem from exactly the basis I have 
indicated, and it was once more unhesitatingly turned 
down. We were then asked to send observers to the meet- 
ing, and we turned that down too because we were not 
prepared to believe that we should alter from our point 
of view; if we tried to retain our quality of observers we 
would very soon be translated into adherents. 


I have only heard Dr. Adler read what I am sure is the 
considered view of the American Jewish Committee. I 
believe it to be the considered view of the majority of right 
thinking American Jews. It is certainly the view of those 
countries I have mentioned, and if the American Jewish 
Committee and the accredited heads of the four great 
communities I have mentioned, refuse to adhere to this 
World Jewish Congress, it seems to me it will be somewhat 
of a farce to continue with the idea. 

We are always prepared, of course, to consider any fresh 
arguments that will be put forward. I don’t believe there 
are any fresh arguments. The matter has been pending so 
long that we have probably exhausted such intellectuality 
as could be brought into the debate. But if there are new 
arguments let them be brought forward now and we are 
always strong enough to change our minds. But I do 
feel, coming from Europe, from the Old World to the 
New, that I can say that I would regard it, and my friends 
would regard it, as a disaster that this idea should go 
forward. Insofar as the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, let me say this: Jews and non-Jews have studied 
with care what is grandiloquently called the protocols of 
the three preliminary conferences or congresses that have 
taken place at Geneva. I say nothing, in fact I say every- 
thing for the quality of the oratory, as sheer oratory, 
which distinguished those proceedings, but I have yet to 
find, after careful scrutiny, that there emerged from any 
of them one single constructive idea that has advanced in 
any way any of the many problems that harass us. 
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I also want to say this. It may be within the knowledge. 
of some of you that I have somewhat wandered about the 
earth during the last two years in pursuance of my proper 
business as president of the Board, and Chairman of the 
Joint Foreign Committee, and I was at Geneva during the 
last assembly of the League, and I can say from my own 

“responsibility and knowledge that there was a representa- 
tive of a great power who refused to see me and a certain 
other person with whom I was working at that time, because 
of the offense he took about a speech made by a certain indi- 
vidual at the last meeting of the World Jewish Conference. 

Jews ought not in large measure to deal with these delicate 
questions involving perhaps the lives of fellow-Jews, unless 
they have a certain technical training in these matters, 
which is painfully acquired, and I say, also with delibera- 
tion, that my experience is that public business is not 
transacted normally at public meetings. 

I am proud also to be here for another reason. Ever 
since the establishment of the American Jewish Committee, 
you have been the correspondents, the valued corre- 
spondents of ourselves, of the French, of the Belgians, and 
of the Dutch, and we have retained that correspondence 
for this reason, if for no other, that you speak in the same 
tempo as we do. Your approach to your problems and to 
our world Jewish problem is the same as ours. We have 
no objection whatever, indeed we have contacts the same 
as yourself which we value, with other bodies, including 
the American Jewish Congress. -We respect their point 
of view and know they will respect ours, but we must beg 
leave to differ, and agree to differ because our approach is 
an entirely different approach. 

I don’t think myself, and I say it with emphasis, that 
the mere repetition of protests is of any real value. It is 
of value perhaps as satisfying the emotional urge that is 
within ourselves, but if you cry ‘Wolf!’ too often people 
begin to disregard it. And we have found, in England at 
any rate, which is rather nearer to Germany than America, 
that protests by Jews, whilst they may satisfy—and I am 
sure they do satisfy, because one has seen the satisfaction 
radiating in the faces of orators and audiences—while they 
do satisfy the emotion of the Jews who get up the meeting, 
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‘serve no useful purpose, and we felt that a meeting that 
was held at Queens Hall under the chairmanship of Lord 
Buckmaster, addressed by the Archbishop, the head of the 
free churches, and the head of the Catholic laity of England, 
was a far more distinguished contribution to the cause 
of the German Jews. 

Of course, the view that I put forward I know is not 
everybody’s view, but we do endeavor to put forward these 
views impersonally, without heat. I would like to feel 
that there could be unification of Jewish affairs every- 
where. We in England are a unified community. We are 
a constitutional body which of course has the advantage of 
a long history dating back to 1760, and I would like to give 
you an instance, if I may, of the mischief of these interna- 
tional assemblies. We in Europe have been much oppressed 
by what are known as the ‘Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion.”” The German Government, which has unlimitable 
means for everything except the honorable discharge of 
her debts, has spent millions of marks in sending those 
protocols into almost every country of Europe, including 
the two liberal-minded Scandinavian countries, and on an 
ignorant and credulous population they have had a very 
considerable effect, and so long as the Nazi régime and its 
present intensity of Jew-hatred and Jew-baiting continues, 
so long with greater intensity will the Nazi régime propagate 
that pernicious doctrine that there is an international 
political Jewry. ; 

Can you at this time, whatever may be the propriety of 
another time—can you conceive of anything more in the 
nature of playing into the hands of your enemy than 
deliberately to erect the very international political assem- 
blies which you are at pains to deny exist? It seems to 
me that if you want to establish, instead of dis-establish, 
the validity of the protocols as being an exemplar of the 
type of organization secretive in the Jewish community, 
with the objects that are indicated as being the objects of 
the learned Elders of Zion, that you couldn’t choose a more 
speedy or more effective method of saving the German 
Government money and giving the population of Europe 
the proof of that which the German Government alleges. 
To me it is a very real thing. I believe in international 
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conference, but I believe in international conference within 
limits, and I believe in it proportioned to the use that can 
be made of international conference. 

It is known that from time to time representatives of the 
Jewry, having a common problem and feeling that meeting 
face to face will be far more advantageous than the exchange 
of letters, do meet. I have attended many. I am sure 
Dr. Adler in his long and distinguished career has attended 
many also. However, to have this form of continuous 
session seems to me to be a waste of time, a waste of money, 
and a waste of such safety as remains to the Jewish people. 
It is all very well having conferences in relation to specific 
problems such as Palestine and relief, but it is a much 
different thing to have unlimited and formal conferences 
relating to political affairs. One knows about the Powers 
at conferences relating to political affairs, that whatever 
they may do in the open no one believes that the open 
statement is anything like the measure of the facts which 
lie beneath the surface. And the same thing will be said 
of us. 

I feel very strongly on this subject, as a European Jew, 
and so do many others of my friends. I hope you feel just 
as strongly and come to a realization of these dangers. I 
know that there are many, Jews in Eastern Europe—and - 
believe me that no one who has seen them as they live can 
help but have sympathy for them in the conditions in 
which they live—who yearn to have some of that free 
expression which they are unable to get in their own coun- 
try. We can sympathize with that wish, but we cannot 
submit to it in affairs relating to world Jewry and to the 
obligations of citizenship in our respective countries. 

This world congress idea must be resisted. We must 
play no part in it, and I feel that we must, as plainly as 
possible, give the reasons which induce us to refuse to take 
part. We have in England—where the question has not 
arisen in quite so pressing a form—given a public, reasoned 
statement of our attitude. 

I end by saying that it would be impertinent of me to 
interfere with regard to a matter of purely American, 
domestic Jewish politics. I have not done that because 
the differences between the American Jewish Congress and 
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the American Jewish Committee are matters upon which, 
if I may use.an Americanism which I have acquired since 
I have been here, I do not propose to pass. I am not going 
to hand down any judgment on that; that is your business, 
not mine. But the difference between the American Jewish 
Committee and the American Jewish Congress on the 
matter of the World Jewish Congress is my business and 
Europe’s business as much as yours. On this I am entitled 
to speak and I have spoken. 

There is only one more thing I want to say. 

I have had some considerable time in contact with Mr. 
Waldman and the others associated with him, and I have 
been much impressed, if I may be permitted to say so, as 
one who is head in another country of a large office, with 
the efficiency with which it is conducted. And I may be 
a schnorrer on behalf of the American Jewish Committee, 
but if you want your organization to function you must 
provide the fuel and oil wherewith it functions. Work 
cannot be done in this sphere without money and I do 
humbly agree with what Dr. Adler said that so often we 
are dealing with intangibles. What I have seen of the 
work of the American Jewish Committee fills me with 
admiration and in certain aspects with envy, and I do hope 
it will have the unstinted support not only of this large 
audience, but of the larger community outside. 


CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP 
CLass A—COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVES 


ALABAMA.—Milton H. Fies, Birmingham; Lucien Loeb, Montgomery. 

ARKANSAS.—Charles Jacobson, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA.—Harvey B. Franklin, Long Beach; M. J. Finkenstein, 
Harry A. Hollzer and Lester W. Roth, Los Angeles; B. L. Mos- 
bacher, Oakland; Jacob Weinberger, San Diego; Jesse H. Steinhart 
and Max C. Sloss, San Francisco. 

CoLorADO.—Charles Rosenbaum, Denver. ; 

ConneEcTicuT.—Theodore E. Steiber, Bridgeport; Nathan Spiro, Dan- 
bury; Benjamin L. Haas and Isadore Wise, Hartford; Morris D. 
Saxe, New Britain; S. Frederick Wetzler, New Haven; Ezekiel 
Spitz, New London; Abraham Wofsey, Stamford; Philip N. 
‘Bernstein, Waterbury. 

DELAWARE.—Aaron Finger, Wilmington. 

District or CoLuMBIA.—Simon Lyon, Washington. 
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FLoripA.—Morton R. Hirschberg, Jacksonville; D. J. Apte, Miami; 
_ J. M. Edrehi, Pensacola; Ernest Maas, Tampa. 
GroroGia.—Leonard Haas, Atlanta: Edmund H. Paine Savannah. 
IpaHo.—Leo J. Falk, Boise. 

ILLiINoIs.—Max Adler, James H. Becker, Joseph L. Block, Abel ‘Davis, 
James Davis, Max Epstein, Milton S. Florsheim, Alfred K. Fore- 
man, A. Richard Frank, Bernard Horwich, Sol Kline, Albert 
D. Lasker, Jacob M. Loeb and Frank L. Sulzberger, Chicago; 
Wit B: Woolner, Peoria; Abraham W. Gellman, Rock Island 
(Tri-Cities). 

InpIANA.—Max De Jong, Evansville; Maurice Rosenthal, Fort Wayne; 
Louis H. Glueck, Gary; Sol S. Kiser and Charles Sterne Rauh, 
Indianapolis; Louis Brown, Terre Haute. 

Iowa.—Eugene Mannheimer, Des Moines; Sam Raizes, Mason City; 
Adolph M. Davis, Sioux City. 

Kansas.—Joseph Cohen, Kansas City. 

KentTucky.—Fred Levy, Louisville. 

LouisiAna.—Ralph J. Schwarz, New Orleans; A. B. Freyer, Shreveport. 

Matne.—Michael Pilot, Bangor. 

MARYLAND.—Jacob H. Hollander and Sidney Lansburgh, Baltimore. 

MaAssacuusetTts.—A. C. Ratshesky, James Solomont and Felix Voren- 
berg, Boston; Harry Levi, Brookline; Maurice Tobey, Chelsea; 
Nathan Yamins, Fall River; Louis Hartman, Haverhill; Benjamin 
Evarts, Holyoke; Alexander L. Siskind, Lawrence; Maurice 
Barlofsky, Lowell; Henry Yozell, Lynn; L. I. Kotzen, Malden; 
P. H. Viskind, New Bedford; Elihu A. Hershenson, Peabody; 
George Newman, Pittsfield; Joseph B. Grossman, Quincy; Max 
Goldberg, Salem; Herman J. Routtenberg, Somerville; Henry 
Lasker, Springfie! d; Joseph Talamo, Worcester. 

MICHIGAN. —Henry M. Butzel, Julian H. Krolik and Isadore Levin, 
Detroit; Philip F. Waterman, Grand Rapids. 

MinneEsota.—Edward A. Silberstein, Duluth; Arthur Brin and Joseph 
H. Schanfeld, Minneapolis; Isaac Summerfield, St. Paul. 

Mississipp1.—Ben H. Stein, Vicksburg. 

Missouri.—Sig. Harzfeld and George Oppenheimer, Kansas City; 
Harry Block, St. Joseph; Charles M. Rice and Aaron Waldheim, 
St. Louis. 

Montana.—Joseph Weinberg, Butte. 

NEBRASKA.—Nathan J. Gold, Lincoln; Harry A. Wolf, Omaha. 

NEVADA.—Samuel Platt, Reno. 

New HaAmpPsHIRE. Edward M. Chase, Manchester. 

NEw JERSEY. Pre B. Perskie, Atlantic City; Benjamin Natal, 
Camden; A. J. Dimond, East ‘Orange; Harry Goldowsky, Jersey 
City; Abraham Jelin, New Brunswick; Meyer C. Ellenstein and 
Samuel Kessler, Newark; Philip Dimond, Paterson; Isaac Alpern, 
Perth Amboy; William Newcorn, Plainfield; Philip Forman, 
Trenton. 

New Mexico.—Louis C. Ilfeld, Las Vegas. 

New YorKk.—C. R. Rosenthal, Binghamton; Joseph L. Fink, Eugene 
Warner and Herman Wile, Buffalo; Benjamin F. Levy, Elmira; 
Oscar Heyman, New Rochelle; Bertram A. Stroock, Newburgh; 
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Benjamin Altheimer, Simon Bergman, Edward L. Bernays, 
Herman Bernstein, David M. Bressler, David A. Brown, Morris 
R. Cohen, Abram I. Elkus, Wm. Fischman, Norman S. Goetz, 
Samuel H. Goldenson, S. S. Goldwater, Henry S. Hendricks, David 
M. Heyman, Stanley M. Isaacs, Henry Ittleson, Joseph J. Klein, 
Arthur K. Kuhn, Arthur M. Lamport, Edward Lazansky, Herbert 
H. Lehman, Irving Lehman, Edgar A. Levy, Harry E. Lewis, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Wm. Liebermann, Solomon Lowenstein, James 
Marshall, Alexander Marx, Lawrence Marx, Isidore D. Morrison, 
Henry Moskowitz, George W. Naumburg, Carl H. Pforzheimer, 
Joseph M. Proskauer, Harold Riegelman, James N. Rosenberg, 
Samuel I. Rosenman, Walter N. Rothschild, Samuel Salzman, 
Wolfgang S. Schwabacher, Bernard Semel, Fred M. Stein, I. M. 
Stettenheim, Hugh Grant Straus, Roger W. Straus, Lewis L. 
Strauss, Solomon M. Stroock, Felix M. Warburg and Ralph 
Wolf, New York City; Mortimer Adler and Henry M. Stern, 
Rochester; Lewis Lurie, Schenectady; Benjamin Stolz, Syracuse; 
Joseph Goodman, Troy; S. Joshua Kohn, Utica; P. Irving Grin- 
berg, White Plains. 

NortTH CARro.Lina.—Lionel Weil, Goldsboro. 

Nort Daxota.—D. M. Naftalin, Fargo. 

Oxnto.—A. M. Luntz, Canton; Samuel Ach, David Philipson and 
Murray Seasongood, Cincinnati; Edward M. Baker and E. S. 
Halle, Cleveland; Milton C. Stern, Dayton; Sigmond Sanger, 
Toledo; Herman Ritter, Youngstown. 

Peon K. Bernstein, Oklahoma City; Nathan Appleman, 
Tulsa. 

OreEGoN.—Julius L. Meier, Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—William Harris, Allentown; Isaiah Scheeline, Altoona; 
Malcolm Goldsmith, Braddock; Nathan Speare, Chester; Isador 
Sobel, Erie; Gustav Kaplan, Harrisburg; Nelson A. Elsasser, 
Johnstown; H. Elins, Lancaster; Herman Levine, McKeesport; 
Cyrus Adler, Justin P. Allman, Jacob Billikopf, Joseph L. Kun, 
Al Paul Lefton, B. L. Levinthal, Howard A. Loeb, Victor Rose- 
water, Horace Stern and Morris Wolf, Philadelphia; Edgar J. 
Kaufmann and Irvin F. Lehman, Pittsburgh; A. L. Luria, Reading; 
Leon M. Levy, Scranton; J. K. Weitzenkorn, Wilkes-Barre. 

RHODE IsLAND.—Archibald Silverman, Providence; Arthur I. Darman, 
Woonsocket. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—Sidney Rittenberg, Charleston. 

TENNESSEE.—Sidney Marks, Chattanooga; Ben R. Winick, Knoxville; 
Louis Levy, Memphis; Nathan Cohn, Nashville. 

Texas.—Benjamin Blum, Beaumont; J. K. Hexter, Dallas; Maurice 
Schwartz, El. Paso; U. M. Simon, Fort Worth; Isaac H. Kempner, 
Galveston; Nathan H. Colish, Houston; Jake Karotkin, San 
Antonio; Alex H. Sanger, Waco. 

UraH.—Julian H. Bamberger, Salt Lake City. 

VERMONT.—Samuel Lisman, Burlington; E. L. Segel, Montpelier. 

VireIniA.—Robert D. Binder, Newport News; Julian M. Blachman, 
Portsmouth; Edward N. Calisch and Irving May; Morris L. 
Masinter, Roanoke. ‘ 
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WASHINGTON.—Emanuel Rosenberg, Seattle. 

WEstT VirGINIA.—David Gideon and Louis Horkheimer (Wheeling), 
Huntington. 

Wisconsin.—S. B. Schein, Madison; Joseph L. Baron and Max W. 
Gottschalk, Milwaukee; George Holman, Sheboygan. 


Crass B.—DELEGATES FROM NATIONAL JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS 


American Jewish Historical Society, A. S. W. Rosenbach; B’rith 
Sholom, Martin O. Levy, William M. Lewis; Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, Morris Newfield; Conference Committee of National 
Jewish Women’s Organizations, Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberg; The Free 
Sons of Israel, Simon M. Goldsmith; Hadassah, Mrs. David de Sola 
Pool, Mrs. Arthur M. Lamport; Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society of America, John L. Bernstein, Harry Fischel, Abraham Herman, 
Jacob Massel and Albert Rosenblatt; Independent Order B’rith Abra- 
ham, Samuel Goldstein, Max L. Hollander, Leon Sanders and Max 
Silverstein; Jewish Welfare Board, Joseph Rosenzweig; National Con- 
ference of Jewish Social Work, Fred M. Butzel; National Council of 
Jewish Women, Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman; Order of the United Hebrew 
Brothers, Max E. Greenberg; Progressive Order of the West, A, D. 
Bearman; Rabbinical Assembly of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, Elias L. Margolis; Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America, Benjamin Koenigsberg and William Weiss; United Syn- 
agogue of America, Louis J. Moss; Women’s Branch of the Union of 
Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America, Mrs. Joseph M. Asher; 
Women’s League of the United Synagogue of America, Mrs. Moses 
Hyamson, Miss Sarah Kussy and Mrs. Samuel Spiegel. 


Criass C.—MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Louis Bamberger, Newark; Leo M. Brown, Mobile; Jacob Epstein, 
Baltimore; Eli Frank, Baltimore; N. B. Goldstein, Milwaukee; Albert 
M. Greenfield, Philadelphia; Hiram T. Halle, New York; Herbert J. 
Hannoch, Newark; Harold Hirsch, Atlanta; William L. Holzman, 
Omaha; Philip C. Joslin, Providence; J. J. Kaplan, Boston; Louis E. 
Kirstein, Boston; Fred Lazarus, Jr., Columbus; Albert C. Lehman, 
Pittsburgh; Samuel D. Leidesdorf, New York; Monte M. Lemann, 
New Orleans; Austin T. Levy, Harrisville, R. I.; Chas. J, Liebman, 
New York; Julian W. Mack, New York; George Z. Medalie, New York; 
Henry Morgenthau, Sr., New York; Reuben Oppenheimer, Baltimore; 
Milton J. Rosenau, Cambridge; Lessing J. Rosenwald, Philadelphia; 
Morris Rothenberg, New York; Henry Sachs, Colorado Springs; 
Frederic W. Wile, Washington, D. C.; Henry Wineman, Detroit; Leo 
Wolman, New York. 
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BETES NAG ERSON Wsc cue ainsi ncee den eeenaien (re ngiie ice inet ae Philadelphia 
DRESOLOMON GRAVZEL pena he ant ose make he Philadelphia 
IDRESTSAIA CU USER 2 SiGe At AMS hee tee eRe ted TNR ao cues Feasterville 
RAB BT NUAK: TOL ShGpETN cepe ce ct costes ceeoh ieee easton td eRe cat et Philadelphia 
Nm sours. LEVINTHAL, © si) amtoe eta wala cee. ener cg Philadelphia 
DD RATE XANDERMVEARS ic tira lan. a feel teliic ed chreiane ar atane New York City 
SIMONDIVEEGLER poze ee sera Sahay Wecciah areca irae aay ony ane eee Philadelphia 
DRA sULTANS MORGENSTERN 2c Glas ceya aia a gate stuns eee Cincinnati 
RVEVa Re AV ID) MID TE SONG citiG) pike tenn stele) tae come kee eer Cincinnati 
REL OSEPECIR EIDE RY Jy 05 shes sky ve ene ects eat anace eae Philadelphia 
DR AGO MN Viclk OSENBACH 23.417). ania, tua tants eS eee New York City 
DR RANK. |.) SCHECH DER i). 2815 sua ayer tee New York City 
ID Re SAMUBE, SCEUUL MAN i): hie ny tartans ens ate aca oem New York City 
RS OLIS- COHEN) “Rin este ee pina ee 2 GS CR, Philadelphia 
DS RESID MENG Os bE DESCH ENS 2 46 vote ceelentn ig ea tn tee eee Brooklyn 


JEWISH CLASSICS COMMITTEE 


DRESSVRUSZADLER, «CHalnmnatl:, oe). ekieun cede ue Cees Philadelphia 
IDRIASOLOMON SOLIS-COHEN 02). . gablamenhe ile pompous Philadelphia 
IDR USRABL DAVIDSONG cit gui osu nye se eaesugrete f regret New York City 
DRS OUTSIGINZBERG. «oie smeitiece tin are lan Reo ce New York City | 
DROS ACOBSZ  UAUTER BACH 2.0 ecdnir sv anit eae ea eee mE Re Cincinnati 
DM ATCR XA NDIGR  MUARIXC Eo 2 ce ais ic achive) sysray eee ee mts New York City 
Rev. Dr. DAviD PHILIPSON............ VERMONT: Hedlieie t4 3 Cincinnati 
REV DRE SAMUEL SCHULMAN)... ./cto 4 aelds clue sre eederee New York City 


1. Terms expire in 1936. 2. Terms expire in 1937. 3. Terms expire in 1938. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


COMBINED BALANCE SHEET 


January 1, 1935 


Assets 
Current Assets 


(CASTRO one hora ee eS a a PT 


Accounts Receivable 


United Synagogue of America........... 
Other Accounts; uc eaepenie Mla ae 


Inventories 


Publications and Work in Process........ 
@lassic. Fund Publications ®.4.)))). fsa eo 


MotalaCurrent Assets. uses seaeeie ise 
UiMieStMe;ntS rs tse eA iek ceclale eens data Sncaiene 
Plant, Equipment, Dies, Plates and Furniture... 
Pre paral MSULATICE aici 4 oa2 si gisisdes sone eae obs 


ML OFAUEASSOES, fe ost uxs io ecnceaae are OM ios tee 


INCCOUMESHnay ADIL sions alors ates te Me Burale hae 
Gustoniers’ (Deposits). «4005.68 wes sg es eee 
FGI NCCOMMES Tec en nates ae oot 
SULT) ci Carr nadee ears) Spee AE ASL ed Bain Fe ae 


oe 


e $72,216.85 


Bi $ 3,362.21 


.. $7,399.02 
.. 8,861.34 


16,260.36 


. $14,450.14 
.. 3742.90 


15,193.04 


ee $34,815.61 
fe 37,370.17 


2.00 
29.07 


ae $ 2,225.49 
ae 2,051.87 
ay 51,627.75 
ae 16,311.74 


$72,216.85 


SUMMARIZED COMBINED INCOME STATEMENT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1934 


COMPARED WITH THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1933 


Revenues: 1933 
| Deve pais 8 aco Bea Pesca eeenEm ie oe oad $18,056.78 
WDONATIONGS feo. ae, Hee lobe Baas 1S ES: 37) 
_Sales—Hebrew Press........... 22,410.79 
Sales—Jewish Publication Society 12,133.86 
MIVLETESI cher tener ee wire cuneate es 625.12 


$54,541.92 


ESTIMATED 
BUDGET 
1934 1935 
$17,901.02 $19,000.00 
307.06 100.00 


8,264.98 21,500.00 
15,194.79 15,000.00 
577.63 500.00 


$42,245.48 $56,100.00 


1 
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ERP EH SES sein ys Peron ds aE AO Oe $45,503.36 $50,479.02 $53,796.05 
Net Income for 1933.2 027.5. «se. 9,038.56 
8,233.54 


$54,541.92 $42,245.48 





The reduction in net income for 1934 as compared with 1933 amounts 
to $17,272.10. This may be explained as follows: 


iPOssuin Ona TONS ey ecan dessa urn ese rae Approx. $ 1,000.00 
2. Increased cost of books for distribution to 

AMEMIDELS Mahara see Men eee tee 1,100.00 
3. One 1933 book (at $2,800.) charged against 

POZA OMenALION hy [eres eodemerae Coma vei ee ‘ 5,600.00 
4. An upward revaluation in basis of inventory 

for 1933, which did not occur in 1934......  “ 4,300.00 
5. Cost of reprints, History of the Jewish People 

and Outlines of Jewish History............ t 3700.00 
6. Increased cost due to N. R. A. Codes........ e 1,000.00 
7. Decrease in operating profit of Hebrew Press.. “‘ 3,000.00 

Totals. Gatickk Mae eee Fee oe en ae $16,700.00 


This total satisfactorily accounts for practically the whole difference 
in Net Income between 1933 and 1934. 

A liberal budget for 1935 is believed by the Treasurer to be necessary 
in an attempt to rebuild the membership and perpetuate the Society. 
This financial liberality, however, must be coupled with a corresponding 
policy in the selection of more popular books and authors. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Howarp A. Wo tr, Treasurer 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE JEWISH 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America was held on Sunday, March 
31, 1935, at Dropsie College, Broad and York Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

The meeting was called to order by the President at 
8.30 P. M. 

_ The motion was made and carried to dispense with read- 
ing of the minutes of the previous annual meeting. 

The Chairman appointed Judge Wm. M. Lewis, Chairman 
of the Committee on Nominations. The financial report 
was distributed. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following 
nominations: 


President: MR. J. SOLIS-COHEN, JR. 


Vice-President: Mr. ADOoLPH S. OcHS 
Second Vice-President: HoN. HorAcE STERN 


‘TRUSTEES 
Mr. Marcus AARON Mr. Louis E. LEVINTHAL 
Dr. Cyrus ADLER Hon. Won. M. Lewis 
Mr. PxHitip AMRAM Mr. J. SoLis-COHEN, JR. 
Mr. LIONEL FRIEDMANN Mr. A. LEo WEIL 


Mr. Howarp A. WOLF 


Upon motion, the nominations were closed. Upon motion 
made, seconded and carried, the Secretary was instructed 
to cast one unanimous ballot for the nominees. 

The President declared the following elected to serve 
until their successors be duly chosen: 


President: MR. J. SOLIS-COHEN, JR. 

Vice-President: Mr. ADOLPH S. OCHS 

Second Vice-President: Hon. HoRACE STERN 
469 
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TRUSTEES 
Mr. Marcus AARON Mr. Louis E. LEVINTHAL 
Dr. Cyrus ADLER Hon. Wo. M. Lewis 
Mr. PHitip AMRAM Mr. J. SOLIS-COHEN, JR. 
Mr. LIONEL FRIEDMANN Mr. A. LEo WEIL 


Mr. Howarp A. WoLF 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


The President then read the following report: 


The year 1934 was a most interesting one for the officers 
and trustees.of your Society. Since the last annual meeting 
an intensive study has been made of our various sources of 
income—membership, sale of books and the Hebrew Press. 
As a result, a rather definite program has been carefully 
formulated which, we hope, will result in a real expansion 
of our work with greater influence in American Jewish life. 


Since my last report, we issued for distribution to members 
three books—Life of Menasseh ben Israel, the Year Book 
for 1934-1935, and the Decay of Czarism. These books 
were presented in an attractive format, jackets were placed 
on two of them, and a very necessary index of material in 
previous volumes was included in the current Year Book. 

The Hebrew Press, an important activity of the Society, 
which to my surprise I find is little known throughout our 
membership, manufactured some very worth-while books 
since our last meeting, and at present is busier than it has 
been for years. As you may recall, the Press was established 
in 1920 through generous gifts from the late Jacob H. Schiff, 
Louis Marshall and others, when it was found that the 
volumes comprising the Schiff Classics could not be manu- 
factured in this country as there was no press which could 
set up the type. Operating in a small unit at 6th and 
Cherry Streets since its establishment, it has set up not 
only all the type for the Classics Series—some 16 volumes 
—but has also been doing considerable composition for 
students, scholars, universities and cultural societies who 
otherwise would have to send their work to Europe with 
the attendant delays in reading and correcting proof. 
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The work of the Press is varied and, in addition to occa- 
sional keyboarding in English, includes composition, in 
Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, Arabic, Latin, Spanish, German, 
French—9 languages in all. The list of Press customers is 
impressive and includes the American Philosophical Society, 
the American Academy for Jewish Research, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Yale University, The Jewish Theological Seminary, 
' Hebrew Union College, The Jewish Quarterly Review, 
Journal of Biblical Literature, and many others. The 
4-volume Thesaurus of Medieval Hebrew Poetry, by 
Professor Israel Davidson, an extremely important work in 
the field of Jewish bibliographical literature, was manufac- 
tured by our Press, and at present among our jobs are 
Texts and Studies in Jewish History, volume 2, by Prof. 
Jacob L. Mann; a new Sephardic Daily Prayer Book, edited 
by Dr. D. deSola Pool of New York; the George Alexander 
Kohut Memorial Volume; and an important educational 
book sponsored by the Bureau of Jewish Education of New 
York. This volume will be used in the public high schools 
in New York City. Our Hebrew Press also took charge of 
the manufacture of the recently issued History of the — 
Baron de Hirsch Fund, and has just received a contract 
for a History of. the National Farm School, written by 
Mr. Herbert D. Ailman. During the past year, other publi- 
cations of the Press included the Poems of Moses ibn Ezra 
and the Mekilta, volume 3, both for the Classics Series. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Schiff’s gift of $50,000 for the Classics 
Fund has been exhausted upon these publications, but we 
hope that the Classics Committee will be able to secure 
some additional funds so that the remaining volumes of 
the Series may be published. 

Work in the Press now under contract and in progress 
totals $20,000, while for the entire year of 1934 jobs secured 
by the Press amounted to only $8,265. 

It is of interest to know a few days ago in a letter received 
regarding an article in Hebrew that we set up for the 
Hebrew Union College Annual Volume 10, for the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, the author said, “I 
marveled at the accuracy of the typesetting and the neat- 
ness of the job. I did not expect anything so good. It was 
really a revelation to me.” 
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I hope that this brief explanation of the work of the 
Press has been more instructive than tiresome, because our 
members should know what splendid assistance the Society 
is rendering through this one branch of its work to scholars 
in Semitic literature, to schools and to universities. It isa 
work we can well be proud of, and I hope it can be devel- 
oped into a source of income for the Society. 

The financial report for 1934 has already been presented 
by our Treasurer, and as we believe in the ‘5-year plan”’ 
be assured that our budget for 1935 is balanced properly, 
and we hope it will produce a surplus. Of course there was 
no surplus in 1934 because it was not fashionable for any 
philanthropic or educational institution to show a profit 
for that year, but in my judgment this loss will be made up 
in the forthcoming year. 

Now to turn to other activities of the Society: During 
the past year we have devoted considerable attention to 
better publicizing the Society’s work, and have been actively 
soliciting new members. We have been one of the sponsors 
of an interesting series of lectures on Jewish subjects at the 
Philadelphia Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew 
’ Association. We have been pushing the sale of our books 
to Jewish fraternities and schools. In fact, during 1934 our 
book sales amounted to $15,000, a substantial increase over 
the previous year. It is interesting to note that over 
$9,000 or 60% of this amount was from the sale of Bibles, 
and as the last edition is about exhausted we are about to 
order a new printing of 10,000 copies. This will be the 8th 
printing since our original one in 1917. The demand has 
been quite heavy for Lady Magnus’ Outlines of Jewish 
History, and Margolis and Marx’s History of the Jewish 
People, and has necessitated the Board's authorizing addi- 
tional printings of both these text books. 

Last spring the trustees authorized your president to 
make a study of the possibilities of increasing the Society’s — 
membership and sphere of usefulness to the community 
through a program of more active solicitation for members, 
sale of books, and general publicity for the Society. Our 
first step, taken during the summer, was to enlist the ser- 
vices of an organization specializing in sales promotion and, 
toward the end of September, they submitted to us a com- 
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plete survey including a program of recommendations 
intended to advance our objectives. 

The survey was examined by a number of our trustees 
whose suggestions have been carefully considered and, 
wherever possible, incorporated in our program. A special 
Promotion Committee consisting of Mr. Edwin Wolf, 
chairman, Mr. Julius Weyl and Mr. Bernard Frankel was 
appointed to supervise the work. Early in December they 
engaged a young man (Mr. Leonard Liss) as a full-time 
worker at the Society’s offices to carry out the details of 
the plan in cooperation with our promotional counsel. 
Although the program has been in operation for something 
less than four months, we have made excellent progress 
to date, and I am very hopeful that results of major impor- 
tance will be accomplished during the current year. 

In brief, our plan consists of: 

(1) Solicitation of new members by mail. 

(2) Building up a staff of active solicitors in all important 
Jewish communities in this country and abroad. 

(3) Collection of delinquent membership dues and rein- 
statement of resigned members. 

(4) Increasing the sale of books through wholesale dis- 
tributors and retail book stores. 

(5) Development of plans to cooperate with commercial 
publishers for trade editions of the Society’s books and for 
special offers of other publishers’ books to our members at 
substantial discounts. 

(6) Development of special offers of books in groupings 
and gift sets. 

(7) Increased publicity through more frequent contact 
with book reviewers and active promotion and advertising 
of new publications. 

(8) Publication of the “J. P. S. News,” a pocket-size 
bulletin or brochure to be mailed periodically to members 
and to the press. 

(9) Improving physical appearance of our new publications. 

(10) Closer contacts with a wide variety of Jewish com- 
munal organizations. 

The majority of these projects are already under way, 
and we have had some very encouraging results. For exam- 
ple, the jacketing of the Decay oF CzARIsM aroused consid- 
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erable comment and one book reviewer remarked that this 
was the first one of the Society’s publications which immedi- 
ately challenged his interest when he received it. Our initial 
effort to collect delinquent dues by mail brought an excel- 
lent response with cash receipts of slightly less than $800. 
Returns from our January bills were better than average. 

I am confident that the present plans will play a large 
part in revitalizing the Society, and that during the next 
6 months every one of our members will be aware of its 
activities and will have an increased interest in its work. 
Already one of our trustees has mentioned the fact that he 
is hearing more about the Jewish Publication Society than 
for some years past, and as the promotional work progresses 
I believe this impression will become very general. 

The Publication Committee has been most generous in 
giving so much time to reading manuscripts—60 having 
been submitted during the past 12 months. Mindful of a 
growing feeling among our members for books that the 
layman can enjoy reading, rather than the now historic 
reference that our books are ‘‘red from cover to cover’’, the 
Publication Committee has reluctantly returned many 
worthy manuscripts, feeling that the subject matter was 
not of the character our members desired. To this Com- 
mittee may I extend our genuine thanks and appreciation 
for its volunteer work. I am endeavoring to develop some 
plan so that in the future we may employ professional 
readers and not impose too much on the already well-occu- 
pied time of the members of the Publication Committee. 

I now have the privilege of making an announcement 
which I feel will do much to increase the influence and popu- 
larity of our Society with the American Jewish public, with 
our readers, and with Jewish writers seeking greater support 
for their literary endeavors. The Society has been the 
recipient of a communication from Mr. Morris Wolf, enclos- 
ing a check for $2,500 from his sister, Mrs. Blanche Kohn 
and himself, in memory of their father, Mr. Edwin Wolf, 
to be offered as a prize for the best novel of Jewish interest 
submitted to the Society, and to be known as “‘The Edwin 
Wolf Award.” The rules governing the contest are very 
ew: The novel must be submitted to the Society on or 


as ~ ¢ : . i 
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before April 15th, 1936. The winning manuscript will 
become the property of the Publication Society upon the 
announcement of the award. There shall be no restriction 
upon the length or character of the work, provided it be a 
novel of Jewish interest in English. The Jewish Publication 
Society reserves the right to withhold the award should 
there be no entries which, in its opinion, seem of sufficient 
merit to be published. The Board of Judges shall be ap- 
pointed by the Publication Society, and shall be announced 
at a later date. All manuscripts must be submitted with a 
nom-de-plume, the true name of the author to be attached 
in a sealed envelope. 

This generous gift from the children of one of our former 
presidents has been accepted by our Board with gratitude 
and appreciation. We are most enthusiastic about the 
contest, and hope that the manuscripts submitted will not 
only be worthy of the prize but will make it possible for 
the Society to offer books to our members that will really 
be read from cover to cover, enabling us to increase our 
membership to a much greater proportion of our American 
Jewish population. 


During the past year, two of our trustees passed away 
—Mr. Edwin Woif of Philadelphia, and Mr. Ludwig Vogel- 
stein of New York, and Dr. Rosenbach will speak of their 
work for the Society later this evening. 


In closing, I wish to express to my co-trustees my sincere 
thanks for their advice and co-operation. There have been 
many more problems in relation to the affairs of the Society 
than I had any idea existed, and in decisions and questions 
of policy the Board members have been most helpful. To 
the members of our staff I wish also to express my thanks 
and appreciation for their loyalty and co-operation, and 
to the secular and lay press I wish to extend the thanks of 
the Society for helpful publicity and reviews. 

In conclusion, may I express the hope that the steps 
for revitalizing, rehabilitating and publicizing the Jewish 
Publication Society will meet with the approval of its 
members. 


After the submission of the annual report Rabbi Henry 
J. Berkowitz, of Temple Beth Israel, Portland, Oregon, 
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addressed the meeting. 

Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach spoke in appreciation of the 
work of the late Mr. Edwin Wolf and Mr. Ludwig 
Vogelstein for the Society. 

After the conclusion of this address, informal remarks 
were made by Mr. Simon Miller, Dr. Cyrus Adler, and 
Dr. H. Pereira Mendes. 

Thereafter, the meeting adjourned. 


California] 
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MEMBERS 
ALABAMA 
Andalusia ANNUAL MEMBER 
Berman, S. M. Shaaray Shomayim Cong., 19 S. Water 
Bessemer 


Erlick, Sam, 1701 Clarendon Av. 


Birmingham 


Beth-El-Sunday School, Highland Ave. 
and Beech 

Emanu El Congr. S. S., 2100 Highland Av. 

Newfield, Rabbi M., 2100 Highland Av. 

Y. M. H. Ass'‘n., 700 N. 18th 


vi Mobile 


LirE MEMBERS 


Brown, Leo M., Box 953 
Kahn, S., 250 Church 


Montgomery 
Lire MEMBER 
Schloss, Mrs. B., 128 Sayre 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


Beth-Or Sunday School 
Katz, Rabbi M. C., 346 Sayre 


\ 


Selma 
Cong. Mishkan Israel 


ARIZONA 


Douglas 


Kline, M., P. O. Box 1079 
Levy, B., 1100 10th 


Nogales 


Bracker, C. J., 205 Morley Av. 


Glendale 
Leff, Dr. M. I., 55 N. 2nd Av. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith 


Cohen, Louis, 923 N. 6th 
Friedman, I. J., 722 S. 24th 
Teitelbaum, Rabbi S., United Heb. Cong. 


Hot Springs 
Leo ‘N. Levi Memorial Hospital Ass’n. 
Nat’! Park 
Little Rock 
Lasker, Mrs. H., 2200 Arch 


CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley 
B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, 
Bancroft Way 
De Roy, B., 912 Oxford 
Popper, Dr. Wm., 529 The Alameda 


Beverly Hills 
Laemmle, C., 1051 Benedict Canyon Rd. 
Magnin. Rabbi E. F., 615 Walden Dr. 


Long Beach 
Temple Israel Rel. Schl., 439 W. Anaheim 
Av. 


2600 


Los Angeles 
PATRON 
Schulberg, B. P., 5551 Marathon 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Arnold, J. K., 152 S. Sycamore Av. 
Balter, H. G., 901 S. Kingsley Dr. 
Benjamin, I. B., 712 Union Bk. Bldg. 
Blumberg, D., 761 Terminal 

Dubin, Rabbi M. H., 636 S. Hobart: Blvd. 
Fisch, A., 2040 N. Berendo 
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Gerecht, E. F., 418 Fay Bldg. 

Hackel, Aaron Wm., 203 S. Citrus Av. 
Hollzer, Judge H. A., 245 S. Norton Av. 
Kahn, P. M., 502a S. Hobart Blvd. 
Kahn, Wm., 1082 S. Crescent Hghts. 

Blvd. j 

Karl, P., 207 S. Main 

Levine, H., 156 S. Anderson 

Lieberman, J. J., 916 Garfield Bldg. 5 
Los Angeles Public Library 

Maharam, Mrs. L., 222 S, Gramercy Pl. 
Mark, M. E., 610 Temple 

Newmark, M. R., 977 Arpahoe 

Potter, D. M., 511.:Chapman Bldg. 
Religious Sch. B’nai B’rith, 636 S. 

Hobart Blvd. 

Riche, Aaron, 823 Ridgely Dr. 
Rosenblum, A., 1106 Garfield Bldg. 
Rosenthal, A. B., 669 S. Union Av. 
’ Rubin, I. R., 1620 4th Av. 

Salinger, N., 813 S. Eastman 

Savetnick, D., 210 N. Berendo 

Shapiro, J., 609 S. Gramercy PI. 
Strasburg, M., 361 N. Harper Ave. 
Tyre, Ben, P. O. Box 1170 Arcade Station 
Wolpe, A. S., 650 S. Spring 


Oakland 


LirE MEMBER 
United Jewih Welfare Fund, 724 14th 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Coffee, Rabbi R. I., 28th & Webster 

Joslyn, M. A., 537 Foothill Blvd. 

Shae B., 1206 Bank of America 
g. 


Stern, Rabbi W. M., Temple Sinai 
Trimble, Dr. H.G., 508 16th 


San Diego 


Hillkowitz, S., Box 223 
Stotsky, R. S., 3827 Hawk 


San Francisco 
LirE MEMBERS 


Ehrman, M., 2618 Jackson 
Gross, D., 157 Sutter 
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{Colorado 


Levi, J., Jr., clo H. Levi Co. d 
Neustadter, Mrs. J. H., Hotel St. Francis 
Rosenthal, I. L., 177 Post 

Weil, L. P., c/o Buckingham & Hecht 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


B'nai B’rith Library, 149 Eddy 
Cerf, Dr. Alvin E., 1080 Flood Bldg. 
Koshland, D. C., 98 Battery 
Redlick, Henry, 98 Jordan Av. 
Spector, D. S., Rialto Bldg. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Alter, M., 248 Davis 

Bender, Albert M., 1369 Post 

Bernstein, Wm., 1165 Devisadiro 

Camp, H., 49 4th 

Cohn, Miss Pauline, 1732 Geary 

Herzberg, S. A., 1119 Fillmore 

Hyman, Mrs. Jos., 1000 Mason 

Jacobi, J. J., Hotel Mark Hopkins 

Levy, M. H., 1600 Scott 

Martin, Mrs. R. A., 46 Ashbury 

Reichert, Rabbi I .F., Temple Emanuel 

Rinder, R. R., 3877 Jackson 

Roeder, S. M., 1302 Humbodt Bk. Bldg. 

Schmulowitz, N., 625 Market 

Sloss, Mrs. M. C., 2790 Green 

Temple Emanu El] Rel. School, Lake & 
Arguella Blvd. 

Weiler, E., 276 25th Av. 

Wolff, Harry K., 410 Balfour Bldg. 

Y. M. and Y. W. H. A., 3200 California 


San Mateo 
Goldman, H., 251 Parrott Dr. 


Santa Monica 


Feldstein, M., 1415 Ocean Av. 
Lippman, J., 142 Adelaide Dr. 


Santa Rosa 
Rosenberg, Max, 511 B 


Stockton 
Stein, I. F., 33 S. Eldorado 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs 
Schaefer, Dr. S. W., 1029 N. Nevada Av. 


Denver 
PATRON 
Bernheim, I. W., 825 York 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


B. M. H. Religious School, 16th & 
Gaylord 

Boscowitz, S., 2744 W. Colfax Av. 

Brooks, S., 1300 Arapahoe 

Burwick, L., 1421 Utica 

Cowen, A. B., 620 Security Bldg. 


Connecticut] 


Dveirin, Dr. H. E., 650 Corona 

Friedman, Rabbi W. S., 733 E. 8th Av. 

Heller, Simon J., 515 E. & C. Bldg. 

Hillkowitz, Dr. P., 236 Metropolitan Bldg. 

Kauvar, Rabbi C. H., 1567 York 

Klausner, A., 3201 W. Colfax Av. 

Levy, Dr. M., 709 Republic Bldg. 

Miller, Dr. E. A., 798 Josephine 

Miller, Dr. L. I., 266 Metropolitan Bldg. 

Morris, E., 815 Symes Bldg. 

Morris, Dr. J. M., 724 Republic Bldg. 

Nat’l Jewish Hospital for Consumptives, 
3800 E. Colfax Av. 
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Neusteter, Meyer, 1243 Filmore 
Radinsky, A. D., 3025 W. 21st Av. 
Samuels, I., 1795 Grape 

Schayer, M. S., Empire Bldg. 
Schlesinger, M. H., 181 Race 
Schwartz, H. J., 1255 Humboldt 
The Expatients Tubercular Home 
Wolff, J. L., 2020 Albion 


Pueblo 
Zigmond, Rabbi M., Temple Emanuel 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport 


Brody, Sam'l, 138 Parrott Av. 
Eisenberg, H., 710 Maplewood 
Eisenberg, S. M., 575 Wood Av. 
Elson, Irving, 1401 Fairfield Av. 
Friedberg, M. H., 50 Hickory 
Goldstein, H. A., 945 Main 

Herman, W. P., 194 Buena Vista Rd. 
Hirsch, Marcus, 288 State 

Hoffman, M., 209 Knowlton 
Karp,/S., 1802 Park Av. 

Kotler, I. L., 200 Hazelwood Av. 
Martin, Rabbi A. L., 12 Beechwood Av. 
Mellitz, Sam’l., 2681 Fairfield Av. 
Resnick, M. E., 97 Wentworth 
Weiss, Mrs. E., 405 Clinton Av. 


Bristol 
Appell, D. A., 107 N. Main 


Hartford 
LirE MEMBER 
Herrup, Sol. R., 100 Magnolia 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Albrecht, A. S., 983 Main 

Block, A., 32 S. Quaker Lane 
Cantarow, Dr. J. I., 63 Campfield Av. 
Feldman, Rabbi A. J., 145 Ballard Dr. 
Kopplemann, H. P., 83 Canton 
Levine, Dr. Sinclair S. 54 Church 
Levy, Mrs. N., 634 Garden 

Shapiro, A., 336 Trumbull 

Shore, W., 127 Ballard Dr. 
Silverman, Rabbi M., 195 Ridgefield 
Taylor, M. M., 53 Beverly Rd. 
Vershbow, Dr. N., 28 Sisson Av. 


Meriden 
- Lipman, I. A., c/o Acme Sterling Corp. 


New Britain 


Alstet, Rabbi M., 30 Harrison 
Levinthal, A. J., 290 Hart 
Nair, D. L., 81 Columbia Av. 


New Haven 


B’nai Jacob S. School, 347 George 
Botwinik, Mrs. F., 216 Goffe Ter. 
Botwinik, Hyman, 450 N. Parkway 
Chapnick, J. M., 53 W. Rock Av. 
Estra, S., 145 Coungress Av. 

Free Public Library 

Friedman, A. M., 786 Orange 
Gordon, Israel, 152 Temple 
Greenberg, Rabbi L., 1596 Chapel 
Hoffman, Bernhart E., 70 College 
Kleiner, Isaac L., 188 Livingston 
Lesnow, S., 577 Ellsworth Av. 
Lesnow, W., 5 Collis 

Levine, D. H., 567 Céntral 
Linderman, L., 154 Orange 
Lowenthal, H., 208 McKinley Av. 
Osterweis, R. G., 106 Livingston 
Rubin A., 320 Central Av. 

Sachs, M., 84 Oak 

Shrebnik, J. I., 152 Temple 
Siskin, Rabbi E. E. Orange and Audobon 
Sweetkind, M., 236 Park 

Ullman, Jos. A., 115 Linden 
Weinstein, D. G., 133 Vista Ter. 
Wolfe, Isaac, 42 Church 

Yale University Library 


New London 


Horowitz, Col. N., Post Office Bldg. 
Kaplan, Mrs. B., 144 Blackhall 
Spitz, E., 410 Bank 


Stamford 


Adler, Noah .54 Park Row 
Dimenstein, G., 53 Prospect 
Neves, H., 181 Strawberry Hill 
Siegelbaum, A., 302 Summer 
Wilk, M. M., 69 Lafayette 
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DELAWARE 


Middletown 


Rudnick, Mrs. Harry 
Schagrin, Harry A. 


Seaford 


Greenabaum, E. A. 
Stephany, I 
Van Leer, Chas. 


Wilmington 
Barsky, Nathan, 904 West 
Cohen, P., 800 Citizens Bk. Bldg. 
Cong. Beth. Emeth. School, 911 
Washington 


Finger, Aaron, 2305 Harrison 
Finger, M., 910 W. 23rd 

Ginns, O., 424 McCabe Av. 
Ginsburg, A. .P. O. Box 33 

Kraft, Rabbi J., 18th & Washington 
Kramer, Rabbi M., 501 W. 4th 
Lange, L., 213 W. 7th 

Levy, Mrs. Leah, 708 N. Rodney 
Miller, N., 703 N. Broome 

Rich, B. O., 2420 Madison 
Rosenblatt, Louis, 2206 Jefferson 
Sayer, A., 18th & Market 
Schagrin, C. W., 811 Market 
Shindler B., 200 S. Broome 
Topkis, Harry, 413 W. 21st 
Wilmington Institute Free Library 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


PATRON 
Reena: Dr. H., 2128 Bancroft Pl. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Brandeis, Justice Louis D., Florence 
Court West 

Gichner, F. S., 1214 D. St., N. W. 

Hecht, Alex., 515 7th, N. W. 

Lyon, Simon, 2029 Conn. Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Alpher, Dr. I., 1474 Columbia Rd., N. W. 
Basseches, Dr. C., 4123 Conn. Av., N. W. 
Behrend, R. B., 1315 F., N. W. 

Ben Zion Emanuel, 1528 16th, N. W. 
Berg, John, 815 15th, N. W. 

Blumenthal, M., 3721 Jenifer, N. W. 
Bornet, D., 3627 Ordway, N. W. 

’ Bralove, Mrs. W., 1728 Webster, N. W. 
Cafritz, M., Ambassador Hotel 

Cardoza, Hon. B. N., 2101 Connecticut 


Vv. 
Cohen, G., 1529 16th, N. W. 
Cohen, N., 2238 Cathedral, N. W. 
Davidson, Dr. J., 3533 16th, N. W. 
deFord, A. V., 1673 Columbia Rd., N. W. 
Dobkin, Mrs. G., 1314 Orren, N. E. 
Ellenbogen, Mrs. H., 2827 15th, N. W. 
Fain, J. R., 2654 Woodley Pl., N. W. 
Feinberg, J 2300 18th 
Feldstone, H. C., 607 '‘F,"”” N. W. 
Fox, A. M., 1423 33rd, N. W. 
Freedman, Mrs. J., 3623 Everett, N. W. 
Freedman, J., 1630 Webster, N. W. 
Freudberg, L. V., 5305 Conn. Av., N. W. 
Gerber, Dr. E., 1716 Upshur, N. ‘-M 
Gilbert, F. C .,. Takoma Pk. 
Sr, Miss N., 1767 Euclid Av., 


Wis 
Goldman, H., 208 Rhode Island Av., 
N. W. 


Goldstein, I., 310 Taylor 
Hershfield, I., 1317 ‘“‘F,”’ N. W. 
Herzmark, D., 705 Florida Av. 
Hirshman .S., 7019 George Av. 
Hoffmans Restaurant, Jewish Com. 
Center 
Jewish Com. Center, 16th & 0 
Kaufman, E. I. ,1415 H.,N. W. 
Landes, Dr. N. T., 5503 Georgia Av. 
Leventhal, L., 1427 Madison, N. W. 
Loeb, Rabbi J. T., 222 Eye, N. W. 
Margalith, Dr. A. M., 1658 Euclid, N. be 
Margolin, A,, 5603 Potomac Av., N. 
nee: M. D., 4701 Blagden Ter. a 


Naftalin, T., 3609 Military Rd. 
Newhouse, Dr. Benj., 4213 16th, N. W. 
Novick, Rev. L., 79 New Vork Av., N. W. 
Offenberg, Mrs. M., 4707 Conn. Av. 
Offenberg, M., 1613 Harvard, N. W. 
Opack, Miss N., 4325 17th, N. W. 
Ostrow, Dr. A. H., Dupont Circle Apts. 
Oxenberg, Mrs. H., 4325 17th, N. W. 
Philips, J. J., 5029 7th, N. W. 
Phillips, Dr. M., 1531 Varnum, N. W. 
Pinck, Dr. L. A., 2032 Betmont Rd. 
Pinkus, Mrs. L. J., 1909 19th , N. W. 
Rabenovits, Rev. M., 3556 Warder, 

N. W. 
Rosichan, A., 711 “G,’"" N. W. 
Sachs, W. M., 1513 Webster, N. W. 
Saffer, Mrs. J., 2927 Tilden, N. W. 
Salus. J. H., 1340 7th, N. W. 
Schaffer, Dr. J. M., 1010 “B,” S. W. 
Schultz, Mrs. C., 3515 Rittenhouse 
Selis, A. C., 1410 Taylor, N. W. 
Shalowitz, A. L., 130 Webster, N. W. 
Shapiro, Mrs, M., 5917 33rd, N. W. 
Shefferman, A., 705 Denrike Bldg. 
Simon, Rev. A., 3722 Harrison 
Stein, C. J., 3140 17th, N. W. 
Stein, J. M., 523 13th 
Strasburger, ay udge M., ae Ontario ae 
Tash, A., 5540 Conn. A’ 
Tepper, 0B S735 Nerthanibecn 


Illinois] 


Tobriner, Leon, 932 Southern Bldg. 
Turover, I. S., 13th & Water, S: W. 
Wallack, N. N., 3933 Military Rd., N. W. 
Washington Heb. Cong., 816 8th, N. W. 
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Wilner, J. A., 2603 Conn. Av., N. W. 
Weenes: Mrs. S., 1304 Kenilworth, 


' FLORIDA 


Arcadia 
Rosin, S. 


Jacksonville 


Cohen, L. H., 1209 Edgewood Av. 
Kaplan, Rabbi Israel L., Laura & Ashley 
Katz, H., 2819 College 

Margolis, Rabbi M. D., Jewish Center 
Mirkis, M., 1339 Market 

Moscovitz, D., 149 Broad 


Miami 


Apte, D, J., 1725 N. W. 7th Av. 
Kaplan, Rev. Dr. J. H., 249 N. E. 19th 


Ter. 
Mandell, K., 3012 Southwest 8th 


Orlando 


Levine, M. I., 545 Grove Pk. Dr. 
Wittenstein, S., 311 Orlando Bk. Bldg. 


Pensacola 


Friedmann, Rev. Dr. M., Temple Beth Ej 


St. Augustine 
Levine, Rev. J., P. O. Box 616 


Tampa 


Lutz, N., 1514 Sewonnie 

Maas, A., 601 S. Blvd. 

Maas, Ernest, 835 S. Edison Av. 

Stein, D., 1619 7th Av. 

Steinberg, C. S., 3705 Tenth 

Y.M. HLA. 

Zielonka, Rabbi D. L., 2115 Dekle Ave. 
Zinkoff, S., 915 N. Blvd. 


GEORGIA 


Athens 
Morris, Lee, 190 Univ. Dr. 


Atlanta 


Constangy, F. A., 1034 Virginian Apt. 
Epstein, Rabbi H. H., 129 Wash. Ter. 
Goettinger, B., 160-64 Trinity Av., S. W. 
Goldstein, M. F., 37 Park Lane 
Heyman, Arthur, 507 Conally Bldg. 
Hirsch, Harold, 70 Waverly Way 
Jacobs, H. S., 1116 Piedmont Av., N. E. 
Jewish Educational Alliance, 318 Capitol 
Av. S. E. 
Levitas, Louis J., 1001 Grant Bldg. 
Manning, E. M., 1171 Lanier Blvd., N. E 
Marx, Rev. D., 1017 St. Charles Av., 


N. E. 
Mendel, S. I., 1122 Springdale 
Tennenbaum, J., 580 Elmwood 


Augusta 
Leiser, Rabbi J., 306 Montgomery Bldg. 
Silver, P., 1030 Green 
Columbus 
‘Rosenthal, Rabbi F. L., 1528 4th Av. 


Macon 
Goldgar, B., 518 Poplar 


Savannah 


Labowitz, Rabbi J., 1310 E. Henry 
Max, Rabbi M., 110 W. Gaston 
M’fitze Haskaloh 

Pine, Mrs. I. J., 415 W. 36th 


ILLINOIS 


Alton 
Olian, Leo S., 710 E. B’way 


Aurora 
Joseph, I., 240 Oak Av. 


Benton 
Glassman, Harry Z 
United Jewish Community Center 
Calumet City 
Diamondstein, Dr. J., 796 State Line 
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Chicago 


LIFE MEMBER 
Lidov, Mrs. S. J., 2301 W. Madison 


PATRON 
De Lee, Dr. J. B., 5028 Ellis Av. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Becker, J. H., 100 S, La Salle 
Grossman, M. M., 32 W. Randolph 
Jaffe, E. M., 1020 W. 36th 

Levine, Wm., 105 W. Madison 
Lurie, Max, 3539 W. 26th 
Rubovits, T., 4439 Drexel Blvd. 
Weinfeld, Chas., 6746 Bennett Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abram, Harry, 3930 Lexington 
Arkin, M., 33 N. La Salle 
Ascher, F., 3229 S. Ashland Av. 
Barnett, S. B., 140 N. Dearborn 
Baron, E. R., 4934 N. Kimball Av. 
Bauer, Lester L., 188 W. Randolph 
Bensinger, B. E., 623 S. Wabash Av. 
Bergman, S. W., 208 S. La Salle 
Berkman, Mrs. H., 5303 Woodlawn Av. 
Bernstein, A. L., 6730 Merrill Av. 
Bernstein, E., 77 W. Washington 
Bernstein, Fred, 7025 Cregier Av. 
Bernstein, G. E., 5910 S. Carpenter 
Bernstein, H. H., 5316 Greenwood Av. 
Blatt, M., 139 N. Clark 
Block, M. N., 134 N. La Salle 
Bronstein, Rabbi D., 708 E. &1st 
Burr, Maurice, 111 W. Monroe 
Callner, Jos. M., 3258 Graves Ct. 
Chicago Home for Jewish Orphans, 6208 
Drexel Av. 
Cohen, Archie H., 3842 W. Jackson 
Blvd. 


College of Jewish Studies, 30 Dee bore 


Comroe, Dr. Jos. I., 25 E. Wash. 
Cowen, Mrs. Israel, 5125 Drexel Blvd. 
Daiches, Mrs. B. T., 2842 Sheridan Rd. 
D’Ancona, E. N., 1038 Stock Ex. Bldg. 
David, J. B., 839 County Bldg. 
Davidsohn, Dr. I., 37 S. Central Pk. Av. 
Davis, Dr. H. I., 4752 Ellis Av. 

Davis, Jas., 1400 Milwaukee Av. 
Davis, Meyer, 1003 Milwaukee Av. 
Dulsky, Louis, 29 S. La Salle 

Ehrlich, A. M., 64 W. Randdolph 
Einstein, D. G., 1419 Conway Bldg. 
Eisenstein, Ss 1347 Greenleaf Av. 
Elfenbaum, Dr. A., 3460 Lawrence Av. 
Emanuel Sab. Sch., 701 Buckingham PI. 
Emerman, L. E., 2208 Pratt Blve. 
Enelow, B. F., 110 S. Dearborn 
Enelow, M., 3335 W. 47th 

Epstein, A. K., 2670 Jeffrey Av. 

Feder, Miss S., 2339 E, 72nd 

Feigen, A. P., 536 Brompton Av. 
Fisher, J., 33 'N. La Salle 

Fisher, Dr. M., 3300 Douglas Blvd. 
Fox, Rabbi G., 7215 Jeffrey Av. 

Frank, B., 548 Marquette Bldg. 


[Illinois 


Franklin, Miss P., 5427 Greenwood Av. 
Freedman, Dr. I. V., 5816 Kenmore Av. 
Gasul, \Dr. B. M., 4505 Manor Ay. 
Gerngross, L., 1219 Madison Pk. 
Goldberg, H., 5200 Blackstone Av. 
Goldberg, W. A., 1800 Selden 

Soe Dr. I. J. K., 2238 W. North 


Vv. 

Goldfine, Dr. A. H. C., 55 E. Washington 

Goldman, Rabbi S., 692 Irving Pk. Blvd. 

Goldstein, A. W., 2415 N. Kedzie Blvd. 

Goldstein, F., 5315 W. Adams 

Greenberg, I. L., 105 W. Madison 

Greenhut, J. M., 3502 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Grossman, B. J., 426 Briar Pl. 

Grossman, H. P., 33 S. Clark 

Halperin, A. Z., 4642 Malden 

Harrison, Sol., 134 N. La Salle 

Hartman, Mrs. G. L., Hotel Windermere 

Hatowsky, M. J., 5 S. Wabash Av. 

Hershenson, H. G., 11 So. La Salle 

Hodes, B., 7017 Jeffrey 

Hollander, H., 31 N. State 

Hollender, Dr. S. S., 415 Aldine Av. 

Honor, Dr.'‘L. L., 5715 Blackstone Av. 

Hornstein, a G., 1273 N. Lincoln Av. 

Horwich, B , 2455 Archer Av. 

Jacobs, I., 105 S. La Salle 

Jewish Daily Forward, 1256 S. Kedzie Av. 

deme Peoples Institute, 3500 Douglas 

vd. 

Kahn, Dr. M., 4631 S. Ashland Av. 

Kaplan, J., 4759 Drexel Blvd. 

Kaplan, Dr. M. I., 3837 W. Roosevelt 
Blvd. ' 

Karpen, A., 810 S. Wabash 

Katz, W. M., 1244 W. Division 

Klein, M., 745 N. Clark 

Koenig, H. D., 726 Conway Bldg. 

Koenigsberg, S., 134 N. La Salle 

Komaiko, S. B., 175 W.Jackson Blvd. 

Korach, H., 900 Van Buren 

Kreezer, M., 213 W. 63rd 

Krensky, A. M., 1209 Madison Pk. 

Krown, C., 23 S. Franklin 

Kurtzon, M., 14th & Talman 

Lachmann, N., 208 La Salle 

Laser, M. T., 641 Orleans : 

Lebensohn, Dr. J. E., 310 S. Michigan Av. 

Lebensohn, Dr. M. H., 7 W. Madison 

Lehrfeld, Rabbi L. J., 5521 Quincy 

Levin, Louis, 1340 Carroll Av. 

Levinson, Dr. A., 3245 Douglas Blvd. 

Levy, Rabbi F. A., 445 Melrose 

Lib’y of Logan Sq. Cong., 3135 Fuller- 
ton Av. 

Lib’y of Moody Bible Inst., 153 Inst. Pl. 

Lipsky, H. A., 308 City Hall 

Livingston, S., 160 N. La Salle 

Loeb, I. A., 185 N. Clark, R. 322 

Loeb, J. M., 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Mack, Hon, J. W., 4140 Drexel Blvd. 

Mann, Rabbi L. L., 4622 Grand Blvd. 

Margolis, H., 697 Milwaukee Av. 

Margolis, J., 543 W. Division 

Melcher & Landow, 222 N. Bank Dr. 

Menceronps Rabbi S. F., 5140 N. Central 

. Av. 


¥ 


Illinois] 


‘Mendelsohn, Wm., 1144 S. Canal 


Myerson, H. J., 1020 Ardmore Av. 
Nemiro, Dr. A .F., 4160 Madison 
Newberger, Dr. V., 310 S. Michigan Av. 
Nierman, EF. A., 4537 Drexel Blvd. 
covet Dr. S. J., 180 N. Michigan 


Vv. 
Pennish, L. E., 110 S. Dearborn 

Pincus, Sam’. Z., 7 S. Dearborn 

Piser, S. S,, 3125-27 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
eta a Mrs. M., 6253 S. Crawford 


Vv. 
Quasser, J. H., 7 S. Dearborn 

Rigot, M., 225 N. Wabash Av. 

Rohde, A. M., 223 W. Madison 
Rosenberg, A. H., 2052 Pierce Av. 
Rosenberg, J., 2634 Logan Blvd. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. M., Lake Shore Dr. Hotel 
Rosenzweig, I., Chicago Beach Hotel 
Salomon, S. N., 641 Orleans 

Samuels, B., 57 E. 2ist 

Sarnatzky, M., 1000 Diversey Pkway 
Schanfarber, Rev. T., 5042 Drexel 


Blvd. 
Scheftel, Ben., 1812 S. Clifton Pk. Av. 
Schloesinger, H. J. Standard Club 
Schloss, Max, 1418 Elmdale Av. 
Schnetterer, S., 77 W. Washington 
Schur, Mrs. H., 1725 E. 53rd 
Schwartz, Dr. J. J., 4601 Broadway 
Schwartz, S. D., 4622 So. Parkway 
Seelig, Leo, 443 S. Halsted 
Sentinel Publishing Co., 511 S. Sangamon 
Shulman, M., 5718 Kenmore Av. 
Shure, Nathan, 206 W. Adams 
Silver, L. H., 188 W. Randolph 
Simon, Mrs. A. B., 3923 Jackson Blvd. 
Sinai Kosher Sausage Factory, 1010 
Maxwell 
Singer, Rabbi J., 6932 N. Ashland Blvd. 
Smidt, J., 6323 N. Mozart 
Soble, Aaron, 188 W. Randolph 
Soboroff, Sam’l, 1500 N. Ogden Av. 
pomuepechens, Dr. R., 180 N. Michigan 
Vv. 
Steinberg, S. E., 5000 N. Lawndale Av. 
Steindler, A., 11 N. Green 
Stern, C. H., 3258 Douglas Blvd. 
Stern, M., 5022 Woodlawn Av. 
Stolz, Rev. Dr. J., 5010 Drexel Blvd. 
Strouse, Dr. S., 104 S. Michigan 
Teller, Rabbi M., 7311 Oglesby Av. 
The Temple Rel. Schl., 5035 Greenwood 


Av. 
Thorek, Dr. M., American Hospital 
Tint, Dr. L. J., 43 E. Ohio 
Trotzkey, E., 1550 S. Albany Av. 
Tumpeer, Dr. I. H., 310 S. Michigan Av. 
Wash. Blvd. Temple, 25 N. Karlov Av. 
Wine, D., 2440 Lake View Av. 
Winsberg, Geo., 5454 Broadway 
Woldenberg, M., 159 W. Kinzie 
Wolf, Mrs. H. M., 830 Oakwood Blvd. 
Wolfsohn, J. D., 3509 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Cicero 
Shinglman, Dr. J., 4930 W. 13th 
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Danville 
Bregstone, H. H., 816 E. Seminary 


Evanston 
Katz, H., c/o Georgian Hotel 


Galesburg 
Nirdlinger, S. 


Geneseo 
Waterman, Henry, 110 S. State 


Glencoe 


North Shore Congregation 
Stein, Mrs. B. L., 235 Hawthorne Lane 


Highland Park 
Mandel, Mrs. E., 130 Roger Williams Av 


Hubbards Woods 
Gottlieb, H. N., 1137 Laurell Av. 


La Salle 
Hirsh, Dr. S., 521 First 


Moline 
Sklovsky, Max, 624 10th 


Oak Park 
Moment, H., 421 S. Grove Av. 


Peoria 


Bloom, Mrs. H. T., 936 N. Glen Oak Av. 
Horwitz, Dr. S., 928 Hamilton Blvd. 
Klein, D. S., 222 S. Adams 

Szold, Jacob, 515 George 


Rockford 
Goldman, J., 149 Morgan 
Shanhouse, Chas., 1035 Haskell Av. 


Sesser 
Jackson, E. J. 
Springfield 


Brith Sholom Rel. School 
Horner, Hon. Henry 
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Urbana 


Koller, Prof. A. H., 207 E. Washington 
Litman, Prof. Simon, 603 W. Green 
University of Illinois Library 


Waukegan 
Morrison, Chas., 226 Gillette Av. 


West Frankfurt 
Arsht, Sam 
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{Iowa 


Wilmette 
Sager, L. B., 501 Laurel Av. 
Winnetka © 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Faroll, Mrs. B., 741 Prospect Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Lebeson, H., 1205 Tower Rd. 


INDIANA 


Crawfordsville 
Pearlman Co., The George 


East Chicago 
Lewin, A. B., 702 Chicago Av. 


Evansville 


Fine, I. J., 1309 Powell Av. 

Hamberg, A., 216 E. Iowa 

me Ravdin Memorial Judaica Central 
ib’y. 

Raphael, Dr. I. J., 501 Central Union Bk. 

Ravdin, Dr. M., 431 Ravenswood Dr. 

Skora, I., 619 S. E. First 


Fort Wayne 


LIBRARY MEMBER 

Lichtenberg, Lt. Col. C., 4616 S. Wayne 
Vv. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Achduth Vesholom Cong. 
‘Hurwitz, Rev. M., 747 E. Wayne 
Markowitz, Rabbi S. H., 4615 Indiana 

Av. - 
Gary 


Kan, Dr. Alex. M., 858 Broadway 


Huntington 


Brenn J., Washington 
Bronstein, P., 1060 N. Byron 


Indianapolis 


Borinstein, L. J., 4137 Meridan, N. 
Efroymson, G. A., 2036 N. Delaware 
Efroymson, Meyer, 3627 N. Penna. 
eee Rabbi M. M., 3034 Wash. 
B ? 


vd. 

Goldberg, M., 567 Highland Dr. 

Indianapolis Hebrew Cong., S. E. Cor 
Delaware & 10th 

Ind. State Library, 47 State House 

Jewish Federation, 17 W. Morris 

Lyman, B., 2028 Central Av. 

Simon, M. N., 121 Penway 


Lafayette 
Simon, Rabbi M., 2701 South 


Marion 
Fleck, S., 723 W. 6th 


Shelbyville 
Goodman, A., Public Square 


Terre Haute 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Blumberg, Ben., 315 Star Bldg. 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


Levin, M. L., 534 S. 5th 
Temple Israel School, 909 S. 5th 


IOWA 


Cedar Falls 


Diamond, Paul, 1123 Franklin 
Diamond, Sam, 1803 College 


Cedar Rapids 


Polish, Rabbi D., 2103 Bever Av. 
Schoen, C., 356 Forest Drive 


Davenport 
LIBRARY MEMBER 


Betty Adler Waterman, Memorial 
Library 


Louisiana] 


Des Moines 


Adelman, L. J., 315 Franklin"Av. 
Brody, Jos. igs 930 W. 29th 

Frankel, Mrs. "Belle G., 219 37th 
Ginsberg, H., 508 56 6th’ 
Mannheimer, Rabbi E., 427 W. S5ist 
Nollen, H. S., 402 29th’ 

Wilshinski, N. M., 1117 44th 
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Iowa City 
Jung, Dr. M., University of Iowa 


Sioux City 


Baron, B., 1810 Grandview Blvd. 
Galinsky, A. L., 1524 Summit Av. 

Mt. Sinai Library, 14th & Nebraska 
Rabinowitz, Rabbi H. R., 2207 McDonald 


KANSAS 


El Dorado 
Abels, D., P. O. Box 110 


Hutchinson 
Gottlieb, I., 212 A. East 


Leavenworth 


B’nai Jeshurun Lib’y 
Sarasohn, Rabbi I. I., Planters Apts. 


Wichita 
Wallenstein, H., 129 S. Belmont Av. 


\ 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington 
Geatmnan Rabbi M. L., 200 McDowell 


Louisviile 


Adath Israel Cong., 834 3d 

Bazell, Rabbi S. N., 2nd and College Av. 
Brith Sholom Relig. School, 1525 3rd 
Diamond, Miss G., 433 E. Gray 

Lang, J., 515 E. Market 

Levy, Sol., 209 E. Jefferson 

Linker, Barnet, 110 W. Ormsby 
Louisville Free Public Library 

Meyer, Herman, 1525 3rd 


Morris, C. W., M. E. Taylor Bldg. 
Rauch, Rabbi J., Temple Adath Israel 
Simon, J., 715 S. Preston 

Simon ,M. H., 510 E. Chestnut 
Strull, Chas. 2100 Murray Av. 
Waldman, M., Inter-Southern Bldg. 
Washer, B. F., Marion Taylor Bldg. 
Y.M.H.A., 729 S, 2d 


Paducah 


Marks, M., B’way Dept. Store 
Simon, Moses, 335% N. 7th 
Temple Israel Cong. B’way 


LOUISIANA 


Lafayette 
Volkman, Rabbi S., 825 St. John 


New Orleans 


LIFE MEMBER 


D. G. Lodge, I. O. B. B., 212 Whitney 
Central Bldg. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Binstock, Rabbi L., 2107 Calhoun 
Brener, P., 2231 Marengo 

Cohen, J., 221 Chartres 

Godchaux, Mrs. P. L., 1237 Jackson Av. 
Goldberg, Rabbi M, H., 1628 St. Charles 


Av. 

Jewish Children’s Home, St. Charles & 
Peters Av. 

Kaiser, H. W., 614 Maritime Bldg. 

Leipziger, Rev. Dr. E. W., 7624 St. 
Charles Av. 


Lemann, M. M., Whitney Bldg. 

N. Orleans Pub Lib., 1001 St. Chas. Av. 
Schwarz, Ralph, Cana] Bk. Bldg. 

T. Sinai Sisterhood, 3309 St. Chas. Av. 
VY. M. H. A., 1205 St. Charles Av. 
Zemutray, Sam’L., P. O. Box 736 


Shreveport 


LIBRARY MEMBER 


Herold, S. L., P. O. Box 1467 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bernstein, Ernest R., 1239 Park Pl. 
Bodenheimer, Dr. J. M., 815 Delaware 
Goldstein, E., 818 Unadilla 

Muroy, N., 864 Texas Av. 

Ober, J., 4710 Line Av. 
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[Maryland 


MAINE 


Bangor 


Friedman, A. B., 74 Jefferson 


Portland 


Bernstein, Israel, 119 Exchange 
Simonds, M. W., 25 Falmouth 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Fleischer, M., 2401 Eutaw PI. 
Hendler, L. M., 1710 Eutaw PI. 
Hochschild, M., Emersonian Apt. 
Potts, I., 511 N. Kenwood Av. 
Sonneborn, S. B., 2420 Eutaw Pl. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abramowitz, S. M., 4137 Dalrymple Av. 

Allen, J., 428 Munsey Bldg. 

Asso. Jewish Charities, 205 W. Lombard 

Balto. Hebrew College, 1201 Eutaw Av. 

Baumgarten, J. W., 3607 Forest Pk. Av. 

Berman, J., 1320 N. Charles 

Berney, Albert, 6 E. Esplanade Apt. 

Breitstein, Dr. M. L., 2405 Rogers Av., 
Mt. Wash. 

Brenner, Sol. M., c/o M. S. Levy & Sons 

Caplan, O., 3225 Vickers Rd. 

Chizuk Emunah Cong., Eutaw Pl. & 
Chauncey Av. 

Clarke, Emile, 2349 Eutaw Pl. 

Coblenz, Rabbi A., Eutaw Pl. at 
Chauncey Av. 

Cohen, Mrs. D. J., 3415 Gwyms Falls 
Pkway, Walbrook 

Cohen, Miss E. S., The Latrobe 

Cohen, M. J., 1600 N. Wash. 

Cohen, W., 932 Brooks La. 

Cordish, I., 3212 Vickers Rd. 

Crockin, E., 6503 Park Hghts Av. 

Dalsheimer, S., Esplanade Apts. 

Davidson, D., 34 S. Eutaw 

Davidson, I. W., 34 S. Eutaw 

Edelman, J. J., 2304 Mondawmin Av. 

Ehudin, M. M., 3311 Forest Park Av. 

Ellison, D., 3424 Auchentoroly Ter. 

Engel, Jacob, Mt. Washington 

Ephraim, R. L., 2228 Linden Av. 

Erkes, Charles, 734 W. North Av. 

Esterson, S. I., 4000 Oakford Av. 

Farbman, H., 522 Caton Ay. 

Fax, J., 818 Brooks Lane 

Filtzer, Mrs. E. J., 2216 Park Av. 

Folick, I., 2442 Eutaw Pl. 

Fox, Michael J., 4006 Springdale Av. 

Fox, Wm. L., 2402 Liberty Hghts. Av. 

Frank, Eli, North & 4th Avs. Mt. 
Washington 

Franklin, Dr. David, 122 W. Lee 

Fried, L. C., 723 Calvert Bldg. 

Friedenwald, Dr. Edgar B., 1616 Linden 

Friedenwald, Dr. Harry, 1212 Eutaw Pl. 

Friedenwald, Dr. J., 1013 N. Charles 

Fuld, Manes E., The Arlington Pk. Apts. 


Gamse, H., 419 Exchange Pl. 
Golden, Mrs. S., Temple Gardens Apt. 
Goldheim, Awe W., 601 Whitlock 
Goodman, A., 1215 Court Sq. Bldg. 
Gordon, Irving, 2022 Brookfield Av. 
Gordon, P., 2236 Mondawmin Av. 
Gottlieb, H., 4017 Dorchester Rd. 
Greenbaum, L. E., 1614 Eutaw PI. 
Greenbaum, M. D., 1007 Fidelity Bldg. 
Greenberg, Isaac, 212 Dolphin 
Gutman, L. J., 7224 Park Hghts Av. 
Halle, Isaac, 1904 Eutaw Pl. 
Hamburger, Mrs. H. I., Esplanade Apt. 
6E 


Hamburger, Dr. L. P., 1207 Eutaw PI. 

Har Sinai Congregation 

Hartogensis, B. H., Marlboro Apts. 

Heb. Cong. Lib’y, 1914 Madison Av. 

Hecht, Mrs. J. F., 5604 Greenspring, 
Mt. Wash. 

Himmel, L., 909 Lake Dr. 

Hollander, Dr. J. H., 1802 Eutaw Pl. 

Horowits, L. L., 3701 Springdale Av. 

Horwitz, E. H., 1119 Munsey Bldg. 

Hurwitz, A., 900 E. Lombard 

Hutzler, Mrs. D., 1801 Eutaw Pl. 

Hutzler, E., 212 N. Howard 

Ind. Order Brith Sholom, 1012 E. Balto. 

Israel, Rabbi E. L., Har Sinai Temple - 

Jewish Daily Forward, 1021 E. Baltimore 

Kaplan, Dr. L. L., 1201 Eutaw Pl. 

Katz, C., 6202 Park Heights Av. 

Katz, Jos., 16 E. Mt. Vernon PI. 

Kaufman, F. J., Sylcrest Apt., Park Av. 
& Whitelock 

Keiser, S. J., 4512 Penhurst Av. 

Kohn, Mrs. Benno, 200 N.. Howard 

Lampe, David, 6203 Biltmore Av. 

Lauchheimer, S. H., Riviera Apts. 

Lazaron, Rabbi M. S., 1914 Madison Av. 

Lebovitz, N., 813 Lake Dr. 

Leopold, Dr. E., 200 W. Lafayette Av. 

Levenson, R. H. 3306 Springdale Av. 

Levin, Ellis, 138 Aisquith 

Levin, Harry O., 822 Brocks Lane 

Levin, Mrs. L. H., 2104 Chelsea Ter. 

Levinson, M. A., 224 Equitable Bldg. 

Libowitz, Mrs. B., 2930 Oakley Av. 

Makover, B., 3700 Dorchester Rd. 

Mandelberg, A. H., 417 Equitable Bldg. 

Mayers, E. R., Sherwood at Curtain Avy. 

Mazer, S. H., 4002 Dalrymple Av. ' 

Michelson, Dr. R. A., 2230 Eutaw Pl. 

Miller, H. D., 423 E, Baltimore 

Mintz, Julius, 722 Equitable Bldg. 

Moses, D. J., 754 Pratt. W 
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Moses, H. L., 3607 Menlo Dr. 

Moses, J. G., 1736 Ruxton Av. 

Moses, Leslie Wm., 6701 Park Hghts. Av. 

Moss, G. I., 614 Munsey Bldg. 

Newhouse, D. H., 3723 Park Hghts. Av. 

Nyburg, S. L., 2414 Linden Av. 

Oheb Shalom Congr. Rel. School 

Oppenheimer, H., 2708 Lawina Rd. 

Oppenheimer, Wm., 3819 Clifton Av. 

Palmbaum, G., 3612 Springdale Av. 

Pearlman, Rabbi D. W., c/o Y. M. and 
Y. W. H. A., 305 W. Monument 

Pels, Or. [. R .,.4207 Linkwood Rd. 

Perlman, P. B., 1023 Munsey Bldg. 

Perman, M., 9 S. Chester 

Phoenix Club, 1505 Eutaw Pl. 

Rand .Mrs. J., 2233 Eutaw Pl. 

Robinson, Maurice, 2216 Eutaw Pl. 

Rogers, S., 925 Brooks Lane 

Rosenau, Rev. Dr. W., Esplanade Apts. 

Rosenblatt, Dr. S., 3605 Springdale Av. 

Rosenfeld, M. W., 108 Green Spring 
Manor 

Rosenthal, I. C., 2154 Mt. Royal Av. 

Sauber, N., 3003 Garrison Blvd. 

Saye, H., 5806 Narcissus Av. 

Schimmel, I. W., 815 Lake Drive 

Schloss. Meyer, 2446 Eutaw PI. 

Schloss, Toney, 2414 Eutaw Pl. 

Schuman, Rev. J., 3408 Woodbrook Av. 

Schwartz, H. S., 125 N. Patterson Pk. Av. 

‘Schwartzman, L., 2027 Ashton 

Shpritz, Dr. A. S., 21 W. Lexington 

Silberstein, Israel, 2401 Eutaw Pl. 

Silverman, S., Alhambra Spts, 

Silverstein, Dr. S., 22 S, B’way 

Sindler, Miss P., 2419 Eutaw Pl. 

paneer, Mrs. S. M., 2523 Liberty Hghts 


Vv. 
Sneider, M., 4200 Maine Av. 
Sobelman, M., 4 W. Rogers Av. 
Sobeloff, S., 1809 Eutaw PI. 

Sollod Jos. A., 2142 W. North Av. 
Solorz. S., 3602 Fairview Av. 
Bonen, W., c/o Hochschild, Kohn & 


0. 
Spector, S. S., 11 E. Lexington 

Stein, M., Lake Drive 

Steinbach, A. W., 2333 Reisterstown Rd. 
Straus, A., 1 S. Howard 

Strauss, M., 2701 Whitney Av. 

Suls, Maxwell, 225 New Amsterdam Bldg, 
Sykes, Philip L., 614 Munsey Bldg. 
Udoff, B., 25 N. Collington Av. 

Van Leer, M., 2218 Brookfield Av. 
Waxman, M. E., 224 Equitable Bldg. 
Werntz, H. N., 2406 Roslyn Av. 
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Wyman, J. H., Marlborough Apt. 
. A., Monument, bet. 
Howard and Eutaw 


Brunswick 
Kaplon, Victor 


Chevy Chase 
Bernhardt, Mrs. J., 116 Chevy Chase Dr. 


Cumberland 


Baron, M., Law Bldg. 

Cohn, A., Wash. Lee Apts. 
Goodman, Rabbi A. V., 107 Union 
Schwab, M. 


Frederick 


Hirsch, A. A., 110 N. Market 
Rosenstock, B. B., Law Bldg. 
Weinberg, Leo, 22 W. 2d 


Hagerstown 


From, Rabbi R., 262. S. Mulberry 
Greenwald, M., 922 The Terrace 
Grossman, M. S., 1137 Oak Hill Av. 
Hebrew Sunday School 

Kline, J. A., 1927 Virginia Av. 
Shepsle, Dr. C. A., Heb. S. School 


Hyattsville 
Edlavitch, Moses J. 
Pikesville 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Levy, Lester, Slade Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Cahn, F. B., ‘*Knollwood’”’ 

Cone, Dr. S. M., Maple Lawn 

Epstein, J. 

Hutzler, A. D., Pomona 
Salisbury 


Benjamin, I. L., 223 Main 


St. George . 
Levy, Paul S., P. O. Reisterstown © 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 


PATRON 


Kirstein, L. E., 426 Washington 


LiBRARY MEMBERS 


Agoos, S., 207 South 
Agoos, S. L., 145 South 
Kaplan, J. J., 161 Devonshire 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Alberts, Mrs. A. I., 373 Washington 
Arkin, Dr. L., 471 Commonwealth Av. 
Bureau of Jewish Educ., 6 N. Russell 
Burroughs, H. E., 18 Tremont 
Caro, M., 18 Tremont 
Cavior, Jos., 70 Beach 
Cohen, H., 725 Tremont 
Cohen, Miss I., 20 Pemberton Sq. 
Cooper, H. D., 65 Chauncey 
Dana, Myer, 809 Pemberton Bldg. 
Ehrenfried, Dr. A., 21 Bay State Rd. 
Elkon, M., 373 Washington 
Fox, I., 60 Wallingford Rd. 
Freedman, Dr. L. M., 475 Common- 
wealth Av. 
Friedman, Dr. B., 35 Allen 
Friedman, Lee M., 206 Bay State Rd. 
Ginzberg, A. A., 333 Washington 
Glaser, I., 84 Essex 
Goldberg, L., Superior Court 
Goldwasser, D., 373 Wash. 
Green, M., 86 Leverett 
Guterman, H. N., 19 Milk 
Helpern, C. K., 24 Fuller 
Horbit, Mark M., 101 Milk 
Hurwich, L., 6 N. Russell 
Langenthal, J. M., 53 State 
Leavitt, M., 972 Massachusetts Av. 
Levy, M. M., 200 Summer 
Lurie, R. L., 17 Milk 
Medalia, Dr. Leon S., 78 Bay State Rd. 
Mendelsohn, P., 35 Lowell 
intz, Dr. Anna, 471 Commonwealth Av. 
Morrison, H. I., 1 Court 
Morrison, Dr. H., 33 Schuyler 
Morse, B., 157 Federal 
Nisson, S., 18 Tremont 
Pollack, B. F., 11 Beacon 
Price, L. H., 18 Tremont 
Public Library 
Rombach, H. M., 1857 Commonwealth 
Rubenowitz, Rev. H. H., 76 Georgia 
Rubenstein, Philip, 60 State 
Savitz, H., 471 Commonwealth Av. 
Shocket, A., 186 Lincoln 
Siegel, E., 365 Washington 
Soble, J. H., 1 State 
Stern, S., 18 Tremont 
Tobey, M., 40 Court 
Vershbow, H., 615 Albany 
Victorson, H. S., 6 Beacon 
Wasserman, J., 7 Alpha Rd. 
Weinberg, Jos., 111 Milk 


Brighton 
Lebowich, J., 98 Williston Rd. 


Brockton 


Green, Jos., 201 Center 

Levey, Rabbi I. M., 276 West Elm 
Shimelovich, A. K., 106 Main 
Y.M. & Y. W. H. A., 66 Green 


[Massachusetts 


Brookline 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Hirshberg, A. S., 132 Sewall Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abrams, Rabbi S. J., 12 Fuller 
Aronson .Mrs. H. I., 164 Coolidge 
Barron, S., Jr., 24 Selkirk Rd. 
Beckwith, L. I., 115 Sewall Av. 
Byer, L. E., 114 St. Paul 

Epstein, Rabbi L. M., 28 Littell Rd. 
Friedman, N. H., 32 Marshal 
Herwitz, J., 51 Verndale 

Levi, Rabbi Harry, 84 Salisbury Rd. 
Penn, H., 41 Winslow Rd. 

Tichnor, S., 57 Winthrop Rd. 
Wolkowich, E., 10 Greenway Ct. 


Cambridge 


Isaacs, Dr. N., 5 Walnut Av. 
Wolfson, Prof. H. A., 95 Prescott 


Chelsea 
Abramovitz, S. J., 272 Broadway 
Davidson :Dr. A., 155 Chestnut 
Freedman, Rabbi J., 304 Wash. Av. 
Gordon, G. E., 58 Eleanor 


Chestnut H900 


Ginsburg, Mrs. H., 27 Crosby Rd. 
Karmazine, W., 192 Wallis Rd. 


C%fton 
Herman, Mrs. J. M., Box 923 


Dorchester 
Citrin, M., 21 Queen 
Glaser, M. S., 37 Nightingale 
Goldman, A. C., 38 American Legion 

Pkway 

Lebow, S., 12 McLellan 
Lourie, Myer L., 50 Bradshaw 
Margolis, J., 92 Lyndhurst 
Pollan, R., 198 Callendar 
Stone, E. D., 93 Columbia Rd. 
Thurman, H., 15 York 
Zonis, H. B., 14 Vesta Rd. 


E. Cambridge 
Katz, H., 309 Main 


Fall River 
Jacobson, Miss Sarah, 85 Madison 


Radovsky, H. W., 130 S. Main 
- Holyoke 


Lire MEMBER 
Barowsky, J. H., 1552 Dwight 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Adelson, A. H., 104 St. James Av. 
Berman, H., 116 Nonotuck 
Carlinsky, L., 338 Hillside Av. 
Holyoke Public Library 
Judelson, D., 13 Brookline 
Resnic, S., 316 High 


Lawrence 
Cohen, Rabbi J. M., 18 Congress 
Levek, Dr. J. A., 32 Lawrence 
Siskind, A. L., 541 Haverhill 


Lowell 
Bernstein, Dr. B., 727 Westford 
Goldman, F., 404 Sun Bldg. 
Silverblatt, Bennett, 803 Sun Bldg. 


‘ Lynn 
Cohen, L., 53 Ocean 
Winer, M. E., 21 Portland 


Malden 
Boruchoff, Rabbi B., 211 Bryant 
Fearer, A. M., 75 Porter 
Feurstein, V., 115 Walnut 
Levine, Miss L., 92 Boylston 
Margolis, Rev. Dr. J. H., 45 Starbird 
Neipris, A. T., 18 Porter 
Norman, S. P., 300 Ferry 
Patkin, L., 48 Stearns 


Marshfield 
Feinberg, B. M., Ocean 


Mattapan 


Gottesman, J. J., 54 Greendale Rd. 
Simon, M., 14 Fassenden 


Milton 
Uliman, A., 44 Windsor Rd. 


New Bedford 


LIBRARY MEMBER - 
Finger, S. B., 332 Hawthorn 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Barnet, S., 888 Purchase 
Genensky, J., 5 Clinton Pl. 
Goodman, G. B., 888 Purchase 
Kaller, Mrs. Rose, 275 Hawthorn 
Levine, I. L., 75 Reed 
Rosenberg, S., 465 Purchase 
Ziskind, Rabbi B. H., 315 Hawthorn 


Newton 
Golden, E. I., 11 Merrill Rd. 


Goldstein, Mrs. L. F., 140 Eastbourne Rd. 


Gordon, B. D., 1159 Commonwealth Av 
Levin, Mrs. C., 11 Clements Rd. 
Marcus, B, W., 82 Park Av. 


Newton Centre 
Lourie, D. A., 54 Ellison Rd. 


Northampton - 
Michelman, S., 33 Roe 


Pittsfield 


Eisner, M. L., 69 Commonwealth Ay. 
England, Simon, 186 Wendell Av. 
Society Ansha Amonim 


Quincy 


Grossman, J. B., 19 Glendale Rd. 
Grossman, R. A., 130 Granite 


Revere 


Adelson, D., 150 Campbell Av. 
Rosen, Dr. E., 164 Shirley Av. 
Schwartz, S., 664 Boulevard 
Zuker, H., 45 Thornton 


Roxbury 


Bolonsky, L. W., 94 Crawford 

Boston Y. M. H. A., 108 Seaver 
Brilliant, Frank, 40 Schuyler 

Frank, Mrs. M. S., 173 Humboldt Av, 
Hebrew Teachers College, 14 Crawford 
Library of Temple Mishkan Tefila 
Miller, A. H., 20 Nazing 

Nemzoff, S., 73 Georgia 

Palais, Maurice, 139 Harold 

Pinanski, Nathan, 15 State 

Pokroisky, L., 10 Sunderland 


Salem 
Goldstein, H. P., 103 Lafayette 


Springfield 


Chereskin, Dr. J. L., 333 Bridge 
City Library Association 

Cohen, H., 36 Kenwood Ter. 
Fein, S. L., 1421 Main 

Fuchs, J., 251 Marvin 
Glickman, Dr. A. M., 1938 Main 
Gordon, L. J., 1597 Main 

Klein, Rabbi I., 40 Cliftwood 


Nirenstein, N., 1618 Main 
Novak, B. D., 72 Wayne 
Slavin, A. H., 1634 Main 


Swampscott 
Rabinowitz, I., 11 Atlantic Rd. 
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Waltham 
Bayard, H., P. O. Box 164 

Winthrop 
Fleisher, S., 4 Woodside Pk. 

Worcester 
Hillman, A. M., 390 Main 
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{Minnesota 


Isenberg, David B., 38 Chamberlain 
Pkway 

Olan, Rabbi L. A., 111 Elm 

Seder, Jos. S., 318 Slater Bldg. 

Stayman, S., 43 Beechmont 

Stone, E., 94 Houghton 


Talamo, J., 76 Longfellow Rd. 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 


Hillel Foundation, 615 E. University Av. 
Isaacs, Dr. R., 1600 Shadford Rd. 
Sharfman, I. Leo, 1108 Baldwin Av. 


Detroit 
LirzE MEMBER 
Rosenberg, Louis J., 2146 Penobscot 
Bldg. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Butzel, L. M., 138 Pallister Av. 
Kahn, A., 345 New Center Bldg. 
School of Religion, Temple Beth El 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Alpha Omega Fraternity, 6070 Wood- 
ward Av. 

Blumberg, M. H., 1485 Chicago Blvd. 

Bookspan, B., 2237 W. Philadelphia 

Borin, L., 542 Belmont Av. 

Buchhalter, Wm., 1666 Glynn Ct. 

Burrows, J., 229 Gratiot Av. 

Butzel, F. M., 1st Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 

Butzel, Judge H. M., ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg 

Caplan, A., 2752 W. Boston Blvd. 

Clayman, H. S., 2539 Woodward Ay. 

Cohn, I. I., 804 Hammond Bldg. 

Dubnove, Dr. A., 8753 12th 

Ehrlich, Mrs. J. H., 5553 Second Blvd. 

Ellman, Hon. Jas. I., 2454 W. Euclid 

Elson, A., 1944 Calvert 

Fauman, J., 2043 Virginia Pk. 

Fishman, M., 2252 Gladstone 

Fixel, R. W., 1002 Buhl Bldg. 


Fram, Rabbi L., 8801 Woodward Av. 
Friedman, W., 746 Collingwood Av. 
Garvett, M., 3610 Barlum Tower 
Gilbert, P. J., 2942 Glendale Av. 
Goodman, H., 2294 Tuxedo 
Gordon, A. L., 7205 E. Vernor 
Hubar, D. I., 1117 Penobscot Bldg. 
Kaplan, Wolf, 1996 Calvert Av. 
Kasle, A.,.2280 Atkinson 
Kass, Dr. J. B., 8592 Jos. Campan Av. 
Landau, M., 8932 La Salle Blvd. 
Leemon, J. R., 314 E. Hancok Av. 
Levin, A. J., First Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
Levin, I., National Bk Bldg. 
Levin, S. R., 3620 Barlum Tower 
Levin, T., 8611 La Salle Blvd. 
Lightstone, Louis, 1472 Virginia Pk. 
Oxenhandler, Miss A., Temple Beth El 
Prentis, M. L., General Motors Corp. 
Roth, W. R., 3205 Leslie Av. 
Sempliner, A. W., 1805 Dime Bk. Bldg. 
Shaarey Zedek S. School, Chicago & 
Lawton 
Shetzer, S., 2974 Elmhurst Av. 
Slomovitz, Phil., 3272 Monterey Av. 
Steinberg, Miss J. M., 1518 Edison Av. 
Weinstein, Mrs. H. N., 2033 Atkinson Av. 


Grand Rapids 
Wolf, G. A., Gd. Rapids Tr. Co. 


Jackson 


Folkman, Rabbi J. D., 800 Third 
Jackson Public Library, W. Mich. Av. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth 


Covenant Lodge, No. 569 
Davis, H. W., 409 First Nat’l Bk. Bldg* 
Wessel, Rabbi H. E., 2426 E. 8th 


Minneapolis 


Baker, A., 2517 19th Ave. No. 
Barron, Dr. M., 2529 Thomas Av., S. 


Brin .A., 2566 Lake of Isles Blvd. 

Cutts, Dr. Geo., 1128 Vincent Av., N. 
Gordon, Dr. Geo. J., 610 W. Franklin 
Greenberg, Mrs. J. R., 1715 Morgan Av. 


N. 
Gross, Mrs. A. M., 3135 S. Dupont Av. 
Gross, S., 86 S. 10th 
Josewich, Dr. A., 4517 Colfax Av. So. 


Missouri] 


Kasowitz J. B.,2233 Emerson Av., So. 

Levitt, Chas. L., 1612 W. 25th 

Minda, RabbiA. G., 1919 Dupont Av., N 

Public Library 

Rubin, S. N., 3712 Colfax Av., S. 

Schanfeld, J. H., 527 2d Av., S. 

Talmud Torah, Fremont & Eighth Av., 
N. f 

Temple Israel Rel. School 

Woolpy, J. H., 3321 Emerson Av., S. 

Zieve, Rimal, 1128 Sheridan Av., N. 


Red Wing 
Proman, Max 
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St. Paul 


Calmenson, J. B., 717 Pioneer Bldg. 
Cohen, Rabbi H. M., 799 Ashland Av. 
Ginsberg, Dr. Wm., 935 Fairmoun Ay. 
Hotfman, Dr. M. H., 1945 Lincoln Av. 
Horwitz .H., 761 Hague Avy. 

Jewish Edu. Center Ass’n Lib’r 

Levy, Miss E., 45 S, Lexington Av. 
Loevinger, G., Court House 
Supornick, J., 954 Ashland Av. 


South St. Paul 
Blumenfield, D., 213 N. Concord Av. 


Winona 


Shapero, C., 3rd & Wall 


MISSISSIPPI 


Anguilla 
Kline, Henry 


Hattiesburg 


Dreyfus, M., 606 Court 
Fine, N. 


Jackson 
Drevfus, I., 644 S. State 


: Laurel 
Matison, Dave A., 7 Av. 


Meridian 
‘Jacobson, G., P. O. Box 96 


Pace 


Hyman, Mrs. Mose 


Vicksburg 
Kory, Rabbi S. L., Box 356 


MISSOURI 


Columbia 
Price, M., 207 Frederick Apts. 


Kansas City 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 
ae Jehudah Cong., Linwood and Flora 


Vv. 
Keneseth Israel Beth Sholom Rel. Sch., 
34th & Paseo 
Reefer, Miss Z., 638 W. 59th Ter. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Brown, J. S., 3611 Wyoming 
Friedberg, H., 428 Lathrop Bldg. 
Katz, I., 1635 Drury Lane 

Mayer, Rabbi H. H., 3512 Kenwood Av. 
Nathan, R. D., 4339 Gilham Rd. 
Public Library, 9th and Locust 
‘Rieger, A., 1117 Walnut 

Rubin, Heiman, 423 Lee Bldg. 
Stern, E. J., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Stern, Sigmund, 1013 Baltimore Av. 
Webber, M. M., 5845 Grand Av. 
Wolf, Dr. I. J., 3710 Tracey Av. 


Louisiana 
Michael, M., 118 S. 8th 


St. Joseph 


Hassenbush, S., 214 S. 6th 
Joseph Lodge No. 73 I. O. B. B. 


St. Louis 


Bass, S. S., 5027Times Bldg. 

Berger, H. I., 4715 McPherson Av. 
Cohen, B., 904 Olive 

Cohn, M. M., 905 Washington Av. 
Feigenbaum, J. M., 516 Purdue 
Ferer, S., 2000 N. Main 

Fisher, M. N., 5915 Cates 

Gillerman, Gus, 1629 N, Bway. 
Goldstein, J., 6170 Waterman Av. 
Gordon, Rabbi J., 6221 Northwood 
Grand, J. H., 737 Limit 

Greensfelder, B., 705 Olive 

Grosberg, B., 6629 Waterman Av. 
Halpern, Rabbi A. E., 5348 Cabanne Av. 
Isserman, Rabbi F. M., Temple Israel 
Kalish, R., 5934 Enright Av. 
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Levinson, M. G., 506 Olive 

Levy, M., 1280 Hamilton Av. 
Lewin, I., 6246 North Drive 

Lipsitz, Mrs. S., 5740 Waterman Av. 
Littman, Mrs. M., 6233 North Wood Av. 
Mayer, Emil, 5539 Waterman Av. 
Michael, E., 4383 Westminster Pl. ~ 
Milder, A. S., 1388 Goodfellow 
Public Library, Olive, 13th & 14th 
Resnikoff, H., 816 Lucas Av. 

Rosen, Wm., 2232 S. Broadway 
Rovee, L., 6609 Clayton Rd. 
Rubenstein, T. L., 901 Lucas Av. 
Sale, Dr. S., 26 Southmoor 

Salkey, J. S., 506 Olive 


{New Jersey 


Sigoloff, M., 4027 Lafayette Av. 
Silverstone, Mrs, M., 6411 Wydom Blvd. 
asf Dr. Jacob J., 519 University Club 


g. 

Thurman, Rabbi S., United Heb. Temple 
United Hebrew Congr. Sunday School 
Vetsburg, K. M., 1530 Telephone Bldg. 
Weingart, J., 5575 Cabanne Av. 
Wolf, Mrs. A. S., 5813 Enright Av. 
Y.M.& Y. W. H. A., Union Blvd. at 

Enright 


University City 


Goldman, W. H., 746 Heman Av. 
Losos, S., 517 Midvale 


MONTANA 


Billings 


Friedwald, M., 2501 Montana Av. 
Harron, L., Box 404 


Butte 


Baron de Hirsch Lodge No. 420 
Meyer, Wm., 110 Penn Bldg. 


Helena 
Winestein, N., 5 Washington PI. 


NEBRASKA : 


Grand Island 
Kaufman, D., 1521 W. Koenig 


Lincoln 
Finkelstein, L., Sec. Mutual Bldg. 
Jolt, Rabbi H., 1802 “‘L”’ 
Korol, Dr. E., U. S. Veterans Bureau 
Zelen, J., 2144 ‘‘N’’. 


Omaha 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Wolf, H. A., Blackstone Hote] 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Belzer, Dr. O. S., 902 Medical Arts Bldg. 

Cohn, Rev. Fred’k, 5105 Webster 

Freeman, D. A., 2869 Davenport 

Goldstein, Rabbi D., 20th and Dodge 

Grodinsky, W., 2639 Davenport 

Hees W. L., 900!'N. Happy Hollow 
vd. 

Jewish Com. Center, 101 N. 20th 

Junior B’nai B’rith 

Kulakofsky, J. Harry, 811 S. 30th 

Kulakofsky, L., 1608 Hainey 

Omaha Public Library 

Stalmaster, I. A., 4804 Dodge 

Stalmaster M., 1101 Douglas 

Wice, Rabbi D. H., Blackstone Hotel 


NEW HAMPSHIRE , 


Dover 
Morrison, H. H., 457 Central Av. 


Manchester 


Chase, E. M., 90 Harrison 
Deitch, Dr. J., 967 Elm 
Feldman, Rabbi J. H., 408 Cedar 
Saidel, L., 177 Stark Av. 


NEW JERSEY 


Arlington 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Jaffe, M., 734 Kearny Av. 


Asbury Park 


Klinghoffer, H., 515 Sunseth Av. 
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Atlantic City 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Kline, H. S., President Hotel 
Perskie, J. B., 5 N. Plaza Pl. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bloom, M., Guarantee Trust Bldg. 
Cassman, H., Real Estate & Law Bldg. 
Civin, L. J., 11 N. Maryland Av. 
Community Synagogue School Library 
Dannenbaum, M., 109 S. Elberon Av. 
Fisher, Rabbi H., 205 Seaside Av. 
Grossman, J., Grossman’s Hotel 
Grundwerg, Mr. & Mrs. S., 128 S. Conn. 


v. 

Jacoby, N., 4 N. Tallahassee Av. 

Jewish Com. Center, 138 S. Virginia Av. 
Kaas, A., Hotel Breakers 

Kline, Chas., President Hotel 

Mallin, L. M., Guarantee Trust Bldg, ° 
Perskie, J .H., 23 N. Raleigh Av. 
Poland, Mrs. J. E., 151 S. Arkansas Av. 
Roschovsky, Dr. J., 2618 Pacific Av. 
Rosenblum, Dr. D., 2500 Pacific Av. 
Salin, I. P., 901 Atlantic Av. 

Schultz, Mrs. A. L., 1718 Atlantic Av. 
Shapiro, J., 327 Atlantic Av. 

Shapiro, Rabbi M., 105 Columbia PI. 
Singer, D. G., 1000 Pacific Av. 
Starkman, G. J., 207 S. Conn. Av. 
Varbalow, H., 104 S. Wissahickon Av. 
A aad a Rabbi B. R., 216 S. Vermont 


Vv. 
Whartman, I. C., Com. Synagogue Schl, 


Bayonne 


Lib’y of Temple Emanuel Hebrew School 
Marshak, Dr. M. I., 679 Av. C. 
Moskowitz, E. W., 319 Av. C. 

Nalitt, Dr. D. I., 28 W. 33d 


Bridgeton 


Adler, H., Princeton Av. 
Schwarzman, D., 6 N. Laurel 


Browns Mills 
Gutentag, William M. 


Caldwell 
Epstein, I., 7 Florence Pl. 


Camden 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Dale, H. S., Haddon Book Bindery 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Arnoff, Rabbi N. S., 1655 Park Blvd. 
Brown, B. B., 720 Federal 

Fine, Florence, 520 Kaighn Av. 
Furer, Jacob L., 122 N. Broadway 
Goldstein, Dr. H. I., 1425 Broadway 
Goodman, E., 515 Market 


Heine, Saml., 910 Broadway 

Liberman, L., 300 Broadway 
Markowich, H. W., 1277 Kenwood Av. 
Naden, Mrs. Samuel, 773 Kaighn Av. 
Rose, L. H., 908 Income Insurance Bldg. 
Yuschinsky, Miss D. E., 520 Liberty 


Collingswood 
Katz, I., 575 Grant Av. 


Deal 
Furman, L. S., 89 Brighton Av. 


East Newark 
Kummel, Dr. M., 315 Central Av. 


East Orange 


Dessler, A. I., 116 Prospect 
Dimond, A. J., 32 S. Munn Av. f 
Friend, H. M., 145 S. Arlington Av. 


Elizabeth 


‘Cohen, P., 207 Broad 


Julius and Sabina Stein Memorial Library 
Kwalick, J., Martin Bldg. 
Stamler, Jno. J., 125 Broad 


Elmer 
Frumker, Rev. Ch. 


Englewood 


Fish, N., 143 Tenafly Rd. 
Greenwald, Dr. L. E., Central Bldg. 


Gloucester 
Friedman, J., 218 S. King 
Gitomer, H., 27 N. Burlington 
Ribler, Ph., 432 Market 


Grantwood 
Fox, A. S., 791 Edgwood Lane 


Hoboken 
Friedman, S. M., 53 Newark 


Jersey City 


Alpert, H., 65 Wegman Pky. 
Appleton, W., 95 Newkirk 
Auerbach, S., 40 Stegman 
Ben-Asher, Dr. S., 260 Bergen Ay. 
Eisenberg, I., 591 Summit Av. 
Ejsenberg, I., 779 Montgomery 
Falk, L. A., 107 Kensington Av. 
Fleshler, Dr. S., 307 Grove 
Freedman, M. A., 30 Kensington Av. 
Gerstein, L., 284 Harrison Av. 
Gold, Miss M., 75 Montgomery 
Goldberg, C., 898 Bergen Av. 
Gross, Benj., 15 Exchange Pl. 
Gross, I., 630 Bergen Av. 

Gross, M., 2 Paulmier Pl. 

Harris, H. H., 591 Summit Av. 
Kriegel, L. J., 40 Journal Sq. 
Levitan, A., 591 Summit Av. 
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Loeb, D. D., 75 Montgomery 
Manischevitz Co., The B., 143 Bay 
Meltzer, S., 107 Kensington Av. 
Nemeer, S., 75 Montgomery 

Plotkin, Rabbi B., 35 Kensington Av. 
Tartalsky, S., 255 Woodlawn Av. 
Weitz, E., 75 Montgomery 

Wolf, A. C., 61 Duncan Av. 


Lambertville 
Messenger, J., 12 S. Franklin 


Leonia 
Sel, J., 109 E. View Av. 


Long Beach 
Golden, J. J., 211 Broadway 


Heimlich, S. M., 339 B’way 
Reznikoff, E., 177 Union Av. 


Manasquan 
Paperth, E., Main 


Margate City 
Friedlander, I., 25 E. Drive 


Millville 
Shoulson Rabbi M., 3rd & Oak 


Montclair 
Gouled, Miss A. J., 115 Elm 


Morris Plains 
Cohen, Arthur 


Morristown 
Rubin, Dr. H. S., 11 High 


E Mount Holly 
Krupnick, H., 40 Main 


Newark 
PATRON 
Bamberger, Louis, 135 Market 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Hollander, Ben. W., 143 East Kinney 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Alenick, M. G., 828 Lefcourt Bldg. 
Alper, J.. 207 Market 
Apter & Son, P., 16 Stratford Pl. 
Avidan & Avidan, 192 Osborne Ter. 
Bears, M. I., 45 Branford Pl. 
B’nai Jeshurun: Liby., High & Waverly 
Brotman, Dr. M. M., 90 Avon Ay. 
Cohn, Jos. E., 25 Girard Pl. 
Vohn, S., 972 Broad 
Cone, Dr. Arthur S., 61 West 
Danzis, Dr. M., 608 High 
Echikson, E., 670 Ridge 
Ehrlich, D., 110 Belmont Ay. 
Eisner, M., 24 Branford Pl, 
Erlich, Nathan, 31 Clinton 
Fast, Louis A., 59 Baldwin Av. 


[New Jersey _ 


Fenning, Herman H., 424 Parker 
Flachs, Dr. A., 32 Walnut 

Foster, Rabbi S., 90 Treacy Av. 
Freiman, N., 130 Goldsmith Av. 
Friedman, L., 425 Springfield Av. 
Furst, Geo., 24 Johnson Ay. 

Gallop, M. M., 199 Pacific 

Hecht, J. H., 207 Market 

Hoffman, Rabbi C. I., 624 High 
Hollander, Sam M., 2704 Lefcourt Bldg. 
Hood, C., 11 Pomona Av. 

Hood, Louis, 402 Mt. Prospect Av. 
Jedell, Helen, 34a Kearney 
Kanengieser, A. Sigmund, 88 Newton 
Kaplan, J. I., 164 Market 

Kenarik, H.. 438 Springfield Av. 
Kessler, N. T., 50 Bloomfield Av. 
Kohn, Richard E., 31 Clinton 
Kohn, Sylvan H., 790 Broad 
Konwitz, Rabbi J., 345 Belmont Av. 
Kraemer, Jos., 790 Borad 

Kristeller, L. P., 810 Broad 

Kussy, Herman, 59 Treacy Av. 
Kussy, Mrs. M., 30 Nairn Pl. 

Lang, Rabbi L. S., 52 Hedden Ter, 
Leeds, H., 299 Clinton Av. 

Lief, H., 106 Orchard 

Loebel, C., 5 Pomona Av. 
Lowenstein, J., 12 Baldwin Pe 
Manhoff, Chas., 17 Academy 
Manshel, CG 103 Vassar Av. 
Munson, W., Nat’l Newark Bldg. 
Newman, Jacob L., 810 Broad 

Oheb Shalom Library, 45 Elizabeth Av. 
Olsan, Carl, Federal Trust Bldg. 
Osterweil, W., Fireman’s Bldg. 
Plaut Memorial School, 225 Prince 
Posner, H., 47 W. Kinney 

Radin, Dr. H. R., 107 Ciinton Av. 
Reich, Dr. J., 130 Court 

Rich, Leopold, 22 Ingraham PI. 
Robison, A. G., High & Kinney 
Roessler, Saml., Lefcourt Bldg. 
Rosenstein, I., 575 Broad 

Ruback, M. E., 60 Park Pl. 

Rutkin, M., 64 Millington Av. 
Saslow, Dr. M., 1224 Lefcourt Bldg. 
Schlesinger, Louis, 31 Clinton Av. 
Schotland, Phil J., 9 Clinton 
Silberfeld, Rev. J., 32 Ingraham PI. 
Soman, Nathan, 31 2d Av. 
Stavitsky, M. A., 60 Park Pl. 

Stein, Le Roy, 395 Chadwick Av. 
Straus, D., 853 S. 13th 

Thumin, L. A., 136 Mapes Av. " 
Turkenkopf, A. R., 20 Shanley Av. 
Waldman, H., 19 Clinton 

Wiener, B., 28 Academy 

Wortzel, S. J., 9 Clinton 

Y.M. & Y. W. H.A., High & Kinney 


New Brunswick 


Keller, Rabbi N. M., Woodrow Wilson 
Hotel 

Lipman, Dr. J. G., Experiment Station 

Shapiro, Chief Rabbi A., 71 Welton 


New J ersey] 


Orange 
Green. Harry, 182 Heywood Av. 


Palmyra 
Schwartz, D. L., 19 E. Broad 


Passaic 


Feder, J. A., 31 Pleasant Av. 
Rosenberg, J., 161 Hamilton Av. 
Saffron, Dr. M. H., 292 Paulison 
Simon ,Dr. A. L., 18 Temple Pl. 
Stein, H., 201 Lexington Av. 


se a H. H., Service Trust Co. 


g. 
Zucker, Rabbi Max, Temple Emanuel 


Paterson 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Fabian, J., 150 Fair 
Fabian, Simon H., 92 E. 37th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


B’nai Jesh. Rel. Sch., Bwy. & Straight 
Cohen, J., 273 Hamilton Av. 

Cohn, David, 112 Ellison 

Geller, H., 31-59 First Av. 

Gold, G., 396 E. 41st 

Goldhill, A., 458 E, 32nd 

Kitay, Mrs. H. B., 376 Broadway 
Pollock, S., 247 18th Av. 

Urdang, L., 4 Pope Rd. 

Yanoff, W., 281 19th Av. 


Pennsgrove 
Zebooker, M. A., Box 416 


Perth Amboy 


Cohen, S. S., 210 Smith 
Davidson, Rabbi M. D., 118 State 
Goldberger, M. S., 103 Lemish 
Herbert, N., 170 Brighton 

Miller, Geo. J., 176 Smith 


Plainfield 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Newcorn, Wm., Queen City Hotel 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bloom, N., 622 W. Front 
Sachar, E., 1038 Myrtle Av. 
Tepper, A., 669 W. 7th 
Tepper, M., 933 W. 7th 
Yood, Dr. R., 401 Grant Av. 


Redbank 


Komer, Mrs. Ch., 62 Harding Rd. 
Kridel, Mrs. J., 190 E. Front 
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Richfield Park 
Jukofsky, Dr. I., 32 Union Pl. 


Rutherford 
Sher, S., 1 Elliott 


South Orange 
Abelson, J. J., 257 Warwick Av.. 
Harris, A., 575 Cameron Rd. 
Herzberg, M. J., 135 Mercer Pl. 
Klein, P., 139 Mercer Pl. 
Lichtman, H., 60 S. Kingman Rd. 


So. River 
Heifetz, Rabbi N., 35 Stephan 


Stanhope 
Suer, Miss Edna 


» Summit 
Mantel, J. R., 12 Maple 


Trenton 


Bellin, A. I., 72 Laurel Av. 
Forman, P., 112 N. Montgomery 
Kasser, A., 910 S. Broad 
Konvitz, Mrs. F. R., 984 S. Broad 
Koplin, Dr. N. H., 142 W. State 
Kramer, I., 1 Gedney Rd. 
Kramer, N., 69 Maple Av. 
Lavine, Dr. B. D., 630 N. Clinton Av. 
Leopold, S., Broad St. Bk. Bldg. 
Millner, F., 102 N. Alden Av. 
Shipper, L. E., 9 Beechwood Av. 
Silverstein, H., 195 S, Broad 

A., 18 S. Stockton 


Union City 


Harber & Freesman, 422 38th 
Urevitz, Dr. Abr., 495 New York Av. 


Ventnor 


Bloom, L., 6414 Ventnor Av. 
Schultz, H., 9 S. Wash. Av. 


Vineland 


Bardfeld, L. M., 211 South East Av. 
Greenblatt, M. J., 311 North East Av, 
Kellman, Rabbi H. B., 624 open “i 4 
Rosenthal, D.. 919 Pear iy, Fc 
Schwarzman, I. C., 539 Landis a 
Stern, A., 538 Landis Av. 

Waxman, J., 920 New Pear 


West End 
Kleban, L. E., 247 Cedar Av. 


West Hoboken 
Umansky, M., 212 Clinton Av. 
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West New York 
Lifshitz, Rabbi E., 412 17th 


‘Westville 
Schatz, B., 154 Broadway 


Westwood 


Goldberg, Dr. David, 7 Bogert Pl. 
Logan, L., Fairview Apt. 
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Wildwood 


Beck, N., 3605 Pacific Av. 
Becker, Mrs. M., 3817 Pacific Av. 
Magil, Mrs. M., 3703 Pacific Av. 
Shenberg, I., 105 E. Poplar Av. 
Staller, Louis 

Tennenbaum, H., 236 E. Pine Av. 


Woodcliff 
Friedman, Rabbi T., 1675 Blvd. East 


NEW YORK 


Albany 
LirE MEMBER 

Rosendale, Hon. S. W., 57 State 

LIBRARY MEMBER 
Ich, Julius, 78 State 

ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Aharoni, A., 148 Chestnut 
Aronowitz, S. E., 536 Madison Av. 


Aufsesser, M. F., 1002 Madison Av. 
Bombcrect, Rev. Dr, B. J., 541 Western 
Vv. 


Baum, Rabbi S. Z., 100 Morton Av. 
Bellin, Dr. H., 1020 Madison Av. 
Beth Emeth Religious School 
Bookheim, L. W., 133 S. Lake Av. 
Greenberg, J., 82 State 

Hirschfield, H., 30 Chestnut 
Katzenelson, B., 93 Elm 

Livingston, Dr. P., 35 N. Pearl 
Poskanzer, R. C., 78 State 

Safron, M., 190 S. Pearl 

Sporborg, Mrs. H. J., Hotel Ten Eyck 
Stern, C. M., 121 S. Lake Av. 

The Jewish Com. Center, 111 Wash. Av. 


Amsterdam 
Goldmeer, L., 6 Grove 


Arverne 


Emanuel, B., Beach 69th 

Fisher, Rabbi H., 333 B. 66th 
Goldman, Mrs. S., 139 B. 72nd 
Rosenbaum, C. B., 164 Beach 65th 


Bayside 
Hyams, Rabbi A. S., 42-11 206th 


Beacon 
Gottesman, Mrs. H., 17 North Av. 


Belle Harbor 
Kamerman, D. 


Binghamton 


Bloom, Dr. M. S., 110 Oak 
Public Library 

Brown, Rev. M., 81 Murray 
Gold, H. K., 9 Mozart 
Greifer, Rabbi J. L., 155 Front 


sip Oi al Rabbi S. M, 129 Susquehanna 


v. 
Massen, Dr. C. A., 73 Henry 
Pierson, C. J., 13 Jay 
Rosenthal, S. V., 71 Laurel Av. 


Brighton Beach 


Berger, Mrs. D., 76 Southern Pkway. 
Herman, A., 9 Oak Court 
Young Israel, Neptune near 6th 


Brooklyn 


LIFE MEMBERS 


ars at Cong. Beth Elohim, Garfield 
t! 
Straus, H. Grant, 422 Fulton 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Bernstein, A. A., 1690 Ditmas Av. 
Duberstein, S. C., 32 Court 
Heller, Dr. J., 250 Crown 

Kabok, F., 742 Greene Av. 

Matz, I., 1522 Albemarle Rd. 
Rabbin, M. M., 68 E. 19th 
Schwartz, Dr. L. S., 849 Park Pi. 
Walkof, N., 175 Eastern Pkway. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Aaron, Rabbi I. A., 4 Fort Greene Pl, 
Abrahamson, Dr. E. M., 284 E. Pkway. 
Altrowitz, I., 1130 E. 22nd 

Babbit, L. H., 602 Montgomery 
Bacharach, C. G., 215 Montague 
Backstein, N., 933 Myrtle 

Barbash, Dr. H., 8603 Bay Pkway. 
Barnett, H. I., 1320 48th 

Baskin, David, 1156 57th 

Berkowitz, Dr. B. B., 225 E. Pkway. 
Bernstein, M., 1155 E. 10th 

Bildersee, Miss A., 115 Willow 

Blau, Miss L. B., 77 Linden Blvd. 
Bluestone, Dr. H., 550 Ocean Pkway 
Blumberg, Meyer, 805 Ocean Av. 
Bosniak, Rabbi J., 490 Ocean Pkway. 
Boudin, J. B., 26 Court 

Cohen, A. S., 217 S. 4th 

Cohen, Rev. S. R., 17 Eastern Pkway. 
Cohn, J. H., 27 Throop Av. 


New York] 


‘ 


Cohn, Dr. M. A., 1457 Eastern Pkway. 
Coler, Samuel G., 160 5th Av. 
Commanday, Victor, 946 E. 12th 
Cong. Ahavath Achim 

Cott, L., 2149 62nd 

Dauber, J., 1464 52nd 

Davis, Dr. F., 8 Bay 35th 

Deliskin, Miss D. T., 3105 Surf Av. 
Demoy, J. S., 2018 E. 4th 

De Waltoff, Dr. D. B., 7714 Ridge Blvd. 
Droshnicop, S., 179 McKibben 
Ehrlich, A. L., 778 Lexington Av. 
Epstein, M. C., 66 Court 

Esrig, Dr. N., 336 9th 

Feinman, M. D., 74 Arlington Av. 
Feit, Abr., 26 Court 

Fenson, S. H., 26 Court 

Fine, Isidore, 881 Wash. Av. 
Finkelstein, M., 1030 Park PI. 
Finkelstein, Dr. R., 576 E. Parkway 
Fleiss, H., 370 Tompkins Av. 
Fliegel, H, J., 475 Ocean Av. 
Franks, H. S., 44 Midwood 
Friedman, Dr. J. H,, 236 S. 2nd 
Friedman, L., 1572 Sist 
Fruchtbaum, Dr. L. M., 1387 Union 
Fuchs, Sig. H., 9214 Av “L” 
Funk, L. L., 506 Municipal Bldg. 
Gabriel, B., 318 Brooklyn Av. 
Gelfand, S., 191 Joralemon 
Germain, L., 470 8th Av. 

Gittelson ,Dr. M., 1921 Bergen 
Goldberg, L., 850 50th 

Goldberg, M., 675 Empire Blvd. 
Goldfarb, Rabbi I., 360 Clinton 
Goldin, S. J., 1140 E. Parkway 
Goldman, B., 2059 80th 

Goldman, L. A., 640 Montgomery 
Goldstein, Dr. M., 334 New York Av. 
Goldstein, S., 26 Court 

Gondelman, S., 26 Court 

Gottlieb, J. W., 32 Court 

Grayer, H., 44 Court 

Greenberg, J., 4701 15th Av. 
Greenstone, M. S., 21 Smith 

Gross, Rabbi L. D., 186 Joralemon 
Haft, M. W., 1336 President 
Halperin, A., 26 Court 

Hartstein, J., 1041 Bushwick Av.. 
Haskel & Sons, Inc., S., 100 Harrison P1. 
Heckelman, I., 1462 57th 

Herzfeld, Max, 773 Willoughby Av. 
Hitlin, Dr. A., 685 Willoughby Av. 
Hoffman, Dr. M., 99 Marcy Av. 
Horowitz, B., 225 E. Parkway 
Horowitz, J., 175 E. Parkway 
Horwitz, L., 1470 E. 22nd 

Ish Kishor, J., 30 Tehamar 
Jablons, J. M., 451 Kingston Av, 
Jaffe, A. J., 1151 E. 12th 

Jaffe, B., 947 E. 24th 

Janel, N. N., 168 Norfolk Ct. 
Kahane, Rabbi C., 1992 E. 7th 
Kassel, Dr. M. ,1050 Herkimer 
Keiser, H., 190 E. 17th 

Kopp, Dr. B., 8001 Bay Parkway 
Kraditor, A., 3806 Clarendon Rd. 
Kruger, H. B., 946 E, 18th 
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Krumbein, A., 1561 50th 

Krumbein, M., 1221 50th 

Ladin, I., 68 Schenck Av. 

Landesman, Rabbi A. F., 1663 President 
Landman, Rev. I., 70 Prospect Pk., W. 
Largeman, Morris, 12 Graham Av. 
Latner, M. H., 185 Montague 

Lazansky, Judge E., Borough Hall 
Lebenkoff, Miss J. R., 143 E. 94th 
Lefenfeld, M., 2019 65th 

Lefkowitz, Rabbi A. H., 1321 Lincoln Pl. 
Lemler, S., 1464 St. Johns PI. 

ee Rabbi S. J., 83 Marlborough 


Levinthal, Rev. Dr. I. H., 576 E. Pkway 
Levy, A., 295 St. Johns Pl. 

Levy, Dr. A. M., 110 Graham Av. 
Levy, H., 295 St. Johns Place 

Levy, Dr. Max, 252 S. 9th 
Lieberman, Nathan, 190 Westminster Rd. 
Lipper, A., 230 Stratford Rd. 
Littman, B., 1001 Av. “H” 

London, Dr. E., 1877 Ocean Av. 
Lubell, J. E., 262 Sullivan 

Lyons, Rev. A., 225 Lincoln Pl, 
Machzikei Talmud Torah, 1315 43d 
Marcus, Dr. L., 61 E. Parkway 
Margoshea, J., 1153 President 
Markel, A. J., 56 Court 

Marrow, I, L., 1328 49th 

May, Judge M., 441 Ocean Av. 
Maze, J. M., 1046 E. 14th 

Meislin, Mrs. R., 1450 President 
Menorah Society of Bklyn Col., 66 Court 
Meyerowitz, Rabbi A. N., 403 Barrett 
Michton, M., 180 Winthrop 

Milberg, S., 1934 E. 19th 

Milch, J., 263 E. Parkway 

Miller, B., 1325 Union 

Miller, Rabbi J., 443 Linden Blvd. 
Moinester, E. A., 2027 Pacific 
Morris, H., 135 E. Parkway 

Mosher, L. E., 177 Columbia Heights 
Moss, H. L., 1222 E. 12th 

Moss, L .J., 295St. Johns PI. 
Oransky, J., 305 Linden Blvd. 
Paymer, Rabbi J. H., 1605 Carroll 
Pearlman .S., 105 Court 

Penziner, C. H., 26 Court 
Perlmutter, I., 1501 48th 

Perlmutter, M., 1270 E. 19th 
Perlstein, Dr. I., 591 Montgomery 
Platt, M., 453 E. 95th 

Prashker, L., 96 Schermerhorn 

Price, A., 61 Whipple 

Prokesch, Dr. S. Z., 628 Ave. ‘‘N”’ 
Rabinowitz, E., 48 Bay 34th 
Rabinowitz, Dr. H. M., 276 Buffalo Av. 
Rand, J. H., 1456 55th - 

Reich, M., 711 Shepherd Av. 
Reichler, Rabbi M., 84 Bay 25th 
Reinhard, A., 466 Crown 

Ries, Dr. I. P., 788 Sutter Av, 
Robbins, H. G., 16 Court 

Rock, W., 239 Ocean Av. 

Rokeach, Dr. A., 780 St. Marks Av. 
Roseman, I., 374 S. 5th 

Rosen, S., 92 Gerry 
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Rosenberg, Dr. H. D., 2754 Pitkin Av. 
Rosenberg, J. M., 1427 48th 
Rosenberg, P. F., 310 Montgomery 
Rosenblum, P., 519 Eastern Pkway. 
Rosenfeld, H. T., 565 5th 
Rosenfeld, Dr. W., 351 Penna Av. 
Rosenthal, H. H., 4718 12th Ay. 
Rosenzweig, A., 2058 Union 
Rothschild, S. F., 422 Fulton 
Rubenstein, E. I., 50 Court 
Rubenstein, Z. H., 1832 E. Sth 
Sachs, I., 105 Court 

Sachs, J., 1820 E. 22nd 

Sacks, Rabbi M .L., 1230 E. 12th 
Salwen, Dr. E., 441 Ocean Av. 
Salwen, S. J., 1622 43d 

Satlow, I. D., 79 Sunnyside Av. 
Sawitzky, Mrs. Jennie, 3585 Bedford Av. 
Schlesinger, E., 1610 48th 
Schneiderman ,Mrs. H., 2056 E. 1st 
Schoenholtz, S., 1224 Schenectady Av. 
Schrag, C .I., 3379 Bedford Av. 
Schwartz, A. S., 1268 46th 
Schwartz, D., 107 6th Av. 
Schwartz, Dr. Jac. R., 1 Henson Pl. 
Seidelman, N., 2059 61st 

Seif J. B., 41 Chester Av. 

Sepersky, J. M., 36 Plaza 

Shapiro, N., 1025 E. 10th 

Signer, Rabbi I., 28 Beaumont 
Silverman, Dr. E. G., 4712 14th Av. 
Silverstein, L. B., 1341 40th 

Simon, A. H., 493 Delamere PI. 
Spector, M., 295 Ocean Pkway 
Statsinger, M., 1324 Carroll 

Stoll, Dr. V., 24 Revere Pl. 

Stoloff, Dr., B., 1137 E. Parkway 
Stulman, Mrs. I., 1326 Union 
Sweedler, N., 194 Crown 
Teitelbaum, Dr. H., 30 Throop Av. 
Uchitelle B., 26 Court 

Union Temple, 17 E. Parkway 
Wald, L., 8301 Bay Pkway. 
Waldorf, M., 542 Parkside Av. 


‘Wechsler, M., 154 Ocean Pkway. 


Weinberg, Dr. H. M., 5218 12th Av. 
Weinstock, L., 135 E. Parkway 
Weinzimmer, A., 6420 19th Av. 
Weise, M., 417 Brightwater Ct. 
Wiener, George, 1769 Pitkin Av. 
Wilhelm, M., 141 E. 19th 
Wilson, Dr. S. J., 208 New York Av. 
Winograd, H., 44 Court 
Wolodarsky, A., 255 E. Parkway 
Yarm, H., 263 E, Parkway 
Young Israel Synagogue of Boro Park 
1363 50th 


Buffalo 


Bernstone, M., 19 Swan 

Beth El Library, 151 Richmond Av. 
Buffalo Public Library 

Bushinsky, J. M., 48 Traymore 
Cantor, D. I., 1650 Oxford Av. 
Dautch, Chas, 131 Richmond Av. 
Diamond, D., 738 Prudential Bldg. 
Edidin, B. M., 323 Hickory 
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tune ae Mrs. S. M., 1290 Delaware 


Vv. 
Fleysher, Dr. M. H., 721 Linwood Av. 
Frank, Rabbi S., 60 Spruce 

Fuhr, C. M., 459 William : 
Gilden, Dr. A. M., 268 E. Ferry 

Gilden, Dr. J. H., 268 E. Ferry 

Gitin, Rabbi J., 333 Commonwealth Av. 
Grossman, H, J., 298 Middlesex Rd. 
Grossman, S., 137 Dorchester Rd. 

Halpern, J., 563 Best 

Halpern, P., 1240 Delaware Av. 

Harris, Hon. S. J., 198 Woodbridge Av. 
Judelsohn, Rev. J., 445 Wahlers 

Kauffman, Dr. Lesser, 584 W. Ferry 

Keiser, August, 675 Delaware Av. 

Lazarus, N. E., 176 Franklin 

Magil, Rabbi R. J., 151 Richmond Avy. 
Maisel, L., 703 Filmore ; 
Miller, L. H., 2460 Main 

Nathan, A., 1955 Hertel Av. 
Rachlin, H. A., 183 Clarmont Av. 
Rivo, M., 47 Fordham Dr. 
Sapowitch, J. A., 110 Chatham Dr. 
Stone, Dr. W., 800 Jefferson Av. 
Wile, H .. Ellicott & Carroll 
Yellen, M. M., 16 E. Mohawk 


Cedarhurst, L. I. A 


Agress, I., 82 Maple Av. 
Kohn, Mrs. M., P. O. Box 1117 
Kommel, J., 73 Prospect Av. 


Cobbleskill 
Weitzman, H., 39 Main 


Cornwall 
Siegler, Mrs. E. M 


Corona 
Perlo, Samuel, 108-21 Ditmars Av. 


Croton on Hudson 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Rosen, Joseph A., Box 227 


Ellenvilie 
Levine, H. J., 36 Center 


Elmira 
Horwitz, H., 815 W. Clinton 


Far Rockaway 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Strauss, Mrs. M., 2517 Ocean Crest Blvd 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Benjamin, A., 5 New Broadwa: 
Cong. Shaarey Tefilah, 295 Conall Blvd. 


New York] 


Hays, M., 1046 B. 25th 
Miller, Rabbi I., 701 Bolton Rd. 


Salit, N., 1152 New 


Schwartz, J. L., 34 McNeil Av. 


Flushing 
Zeamans, Mrs. H. R., 146-53 Delaware 


Forest Hills 


Cohen, A. H., 7131 Manse 
Gottlieb, E., 68-15 Clyde 
Hochstein, P., 8910 Baldwin Av. 
Jaffe, H., 93-12 Baldwin Av. 


} Glendale 
Waldman, H. A., 2 Epsilon Pl. 


Glens Falls 


Golstin, H. E., Hebrew Com. Center 
Jaffe, J., 26 Park 
Rothschild, Rabbi H., 60 Montcalm 


/ 


Gloversville 
Jewish Community Center, 28 E. Fulton 


Great Neck . 
Crystal, H. S., Ridge Drive, E. 


. Harrison 
Kugel, Harry J. 


Haverstraw 


Ebb, Coleman 
Miller, Rabbi S., 35 Clover 


Hawthorne 
Rabinowitz, Rev. Dr. E. N., P. O. Box 
245 
Hempstead 
Katz, Mrs. H., 242 Washington 


Hudson 
Kline, Samuel, 438 E. Allen 


Ithaca 


Lir—= MEMBER 
Hurwitz, W. A., 610 E. Buffalo 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
B’nai Brith Hillel Foundation 


Jamaica 


Berman, N., 105-19 177th 
Felberbaum, N., 182-18 Henly Rd. 
Gross, G., 86-06 178th 

Hebrew Academy, 90-29 Parsons Blvd. 
Hosansky, Dr. B., 89-19 Sutphin Blvd. 
Jaffe, I., 160-16 Jamaica Av. 
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Rose, A. J., 150-91 87th Rd. 
Sirkin, H., 8401 Midland Pkway. 
Zaveloff, Dr. A., 149-07 114th Ay. 


Kew Gardens 
Landman, Rabbi S., Kew Gardens Inn 
Metzger, H. J., 57 Beverly Rd. 
Tannenbaum, N., 8211 Grenfell Av. 


Kingston 
Ewig, A. R., 12 East Strand 
London, O. B., John 
‘Radin, Rabbi J., 42 Abeel 
Stern, Dr. A. A., Presidents Pl. 


Laurelton 


Fedder, Rabbi A. H., 228-27 Mentone 
Hausdorff, D. M., 225-08 Mentone 
Schwartz, I., 131-49 230th 

Strisik, P. R., 231-14 137th Av. 


Lawrence 


Greenberg, H., B’way & Sutton Pl. 
Helfat, J. N., 8 Muriel Av. 
Sheldon, B. I., 22 Causeway Rd. 


Liberty 


Beck, Harry M. 

Benjamin, Isidore L. 
Kandell, E., 24 N. Main 
Launer, Dr. Louis 

Singer, Dr. E., 244 N. Main 


Long Beach 
Frank, Mrs. K., 115 Long Beach Blvd. 
Kapp, I., Riverside & Park Av. 


Long Island City 


“Cohen, Dr. M., 14-62 23rd 


Kramer, V. A., 4323 Dreyer Av. 
Rabinoff, G. W., 39-60 46th 
Rabinowitz, Dr. C., 520 Jamaica Av. 
Weinstein, Dr. M., 30-64 37th 


Mamaroneck 
Bruskin, Dr. H. C., 284 Mamaroneck Av. 


Manhattan Beach 


Baltuch, M., 60 Coleridge 
Cooper, Leon, 206 Corbin Pl. 


’ Middletown 
Green, S., 22 Watkins Av. 
Halperin, Rabbi S. A., 20 Franklin 
Levberg, Dr. S. L., 65 Prospect Av. 
Sporn, Dr. A. J., State Hospital 


Monticello 
Berkowsky, Rev. H., 16 Landfield Av. 
Rosenthal, Dr. J. M., 205 Broadway 
Weinberg, E., 242 Broadway é 
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Mount Vernon 


Bai, P., 616 E. Lincoln Av. 

Caplin, H., 65 Winfield Av. 

Epstein, H., 366 Claremont Av. 
Essrig, Dr. J., 144 Urban 

Feist, M., 37 Central Blvd. 

Fineberg, Rabbi S. A., 669 N. Terrace Av 
Finkelstein, C., 55 Penna. Av. 

Free Synagogue of West Chester 
Friedenberg, S., 160 Lawrence 
Maccoby, M., 52 S. 6th Av. 

Mann, Leon, 32 Winfield Av. - 
Margolis, Rabbi E., 16 Glen Av. 
Morgenstern, D. A., 128 Brookside Av. 
Rosen, M., 147 Stevens Av. 

Subotky, R., 11 S. 4th Av. 

Weill, Max, 280 Rich Av. 

Y. M.H.A., 30 N. 10th Av. 


New Brighton 
Strauss, F. A., 230 Hamilton Av. 


Newburgh 


Bloom, Rabbi M. J., 176 Montgomery 
Joseph, A., 145 North 

Kempler, P. & A. L., 86 S. Water 
Kreisel, M., 29 Courtney Av. 

Kreisels Furniture, 139 B’way 

Marcus, Rabbi R. S;, 176 Montgomery 
Reiter, S., 87 Water 

Segal, Rabbi H., 333 Grand 

Stern, F., 193 Grand 


New Rochelle 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Amdur, N. W., 120 Broadview Av. 
Brecher, Leo, 110 Elk Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bronner, Mrs. H., 3 Albemarle Av, 
Cohen, M., 10 Brewster Ter. 
Hollander, S., 31 Hemingway 
Kaufman, J., 80 Pryer Ter. 
Schneider, B. B., 26 Elizabeth Rd. 
Schwefel, Rabbi L., 31 Union 
Slobodkin, Dr. S. H., 100 Storer Av. 
Sloman, M., 88 Broadview Av. 
Temple Israel, 456 Webster Av. 
Tow, I., 52-66 Webster Av. 


New York City 
LirE MEMBERS 


Buttonweiser, J. L., 17 E. 42nd 
Cong. Emanuel Rel. Schl., 1 E. 65th 
Elkus, Abram I., 40 Wall 

Fischel, Harry, 276 5th Av. 
Goodhart, P. J., 24 Broad 
Kempner, I, H., 295 Madison Av. 
Lamport, A. M., 44 Pine 

Lamport, S. C., 1125 5th Av. 
Mosessohn, D. N., 255 W. 84th 
Warburg, Felix M., 1109 5th Av. 
Warburg, Mrs. F. M., 1109 5th Av. 
Wiesen, Max, 500 7th Av. 


[New York 


SUSTAINING MEMBER 
Ochs, Mrs. A. S., 308 W. 75th ! 


FRIEND 
Sulzberger, A. H., 229 W. 43rd 


PATRONS 
Baerwald, P., 120 Broadway 
Goldman, Julius, 132 E. 70th 
Guggenheim, Sol. R., 120 Broadway 
Ittleson, H., 1 Park Av. at 33rd 
Lehman, Hon. Irving, 36 W. 44th 
Marshall, J., 50 Central Pk., W. 
Pforzheimer, C. H., 25 Broad 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Abraham, Dr. S., 20 E. 57th 
Arkush, R., 300 Central Pk, W. 
Berliner, J. S., 10 W. 86th 

Bob, H. D., 40 Leonard 

Bondy, E. L., 276 5th Av. 

Brill, Dr. A. A., 15 W. 70th 

Brown, D. A., 1790 Broadway 
Dazian, Henry, 144 W. 44th 
Deiches, M., 225 Broadway 

Edu. Alliance, E. Bway. & Jefferson 
Fox, Geo. I., 115 W. 30th 

Frankel, M., 45 W. 45th 

Friedkin, Israel, 77 Bowery 
Friedman, J., Jr., 23 W. 73rd 
Friedman, S. V., 11 E. 81st 

Golden, S. H., 1235 Park Av. 
Goodfriend, Miss Carrie, 645 West End 


Av. 

Greenwald, M., 1340 Rosedale Av. 

Guggenheim, Simon, 120 Broadway 

Guggenheim, Wm., 3 Riverside Dr. 

Guinzburg, Mrs. V., 21 W. 89th 

Hahn, A., 25 E. 86th 

Heb. Shel. & Im. Aid Soc., 425 Lafayette 

Hendricks, H. S., 253 Broadway 

Herzog, S. A., 64 E. 86th 

Hirschkorn, M., 540 Pearl 

ig Oe Free Sons of Isrl., 257-259 W.. 
93r 

Kaplan, Dr. I. I., 55 E. 86th 

Kastor, A., 14 W. 70th 

Kohnstamm, E., 87 Park Pl. 

Kohnstamm, Mr. & Mrs. Jos., 23 W. 73d 

Korn, R. K., 145 Central Pk. W. 

Kramer and Kleinfeld, 122 E. 42nd 

Kuhn, A. K., 14 E. 75th 

Lachman, Miss R., 290 West End Av. 

Lamport, Mrs, A. M., 44 Pine 

Lasker, E., 25 W, 45th 

Lehman, A., 31 W. 56th 

Lurie, I. J., 57 2d Av. 

Manischewitz, Rabbi H., 300 Central 
Pk. W.. 

Meltsner, C. N., 45 W. 81st 

Merzbach, G., 44 Pine 

Meyer, E., 20 Pine 

Monfried, M., 176 W. 87th 

Morgenthau, H., 1133 Fifth Av. 

Morrisons, Inc., 1370 Broadway 


New York] 


Moskowitz, I., 778 First Av. 

Mosler, E. H., 373 Broadway 

Nevin, H., 203 W. 33rd 

Pearlman, P., 140th St. and 5th Av. 

Posner, Louis S., 37 Wall 

Robinson, Dr. M. R., 1125 Madison Av. 

Rocker, L. P., 15 Broad 

Schweitzer, I. S., 270 West End"Av. 

Shientag, B. L., 60 Center 

Solomon, Rev. E.L., 302 W. 87th 

Straus, J. I., 399 Park Av. 

Strauss, Mrs. M., 401 West End Av. 

Strauss, Samuel, 885 Park Av. 

Stroock, S. M., 141 Broadway 

Sulzberger, Judge M., 240 E. 72d 

Tekulsky, S., 285 Madison Av. 

Telsey, S. A., 70 Pine 

The N. Y. Times Reference Liby. Times 
Annex 

Unger, Henry W., 1239 Madison Av. 

Unterberg, D. W., 11 W. 86th 

Walter, Mrs. W. I., Hotel St. Regis 

Wasservogel, Hon. J., 40 E. 83d 

Wiernik, P., 77 Bowery 

Y. M. H.A., 148 E. 92d 

Zipser, Dr. J. E., 40 E. 83rd 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abelson. Dr. P., 27 W. 96th 

Abrams, Rabbi A., 171 Madison Av. 

Abrams, H., 138 5th Av. 

Addelson, Dr. W. M., 672 Fort George 
Av. 

Adlerstein, H., 401 Broadway 

Ahrend, D. H., 52 Duane 

Ain, W., 390 Broadway 

Alstat, Rabbi P. R., B’way and 122nd 

Amer. Jewish Congress, 122 E. 42d 

Andrew, J. L., 42 W. 44th 

Andron, D. S., 11 W. 42nd 

Antin, Senator B., 480 Concord Ay. 

Antler, Miss M., 1000 E. 179th 

Apfel, Chas., 110 E. 42nd 

Apfel, I., 1440 Broadway 

Aronstein, A., 1650 Broadway 

Asen, Dr. A., 423 Grand 

Badman, T., 260 West End Av. 

Bakst, Dr. Jos., 1107 Hoe Av. 

Barnett, I. M., 100 Gold 

Barnett, S., 320 Riverside Dr. 

Baron, D., 545 West End Av. 

Baron de Hirsh Fund, 220 Sth Av. 

Baron, Prof. S., 452 Riverside Dr. 

Baskin, D., 38 W. 48th 

Baumgart, I., 928 Broadway 

Beckhardt, M., 3411 Giles Pl. 

Beier, A., 261 B’way 

Beier, S. K., 261 Broadway 

Ben Ami, Jacob, 607 W. 137th 

Bendheim, S., 70 Pine 

Benedek, M. H., 363 7th Av. 

Benedict, A., 521 5th Av. 

Bennett, Jacob, 1775 Broadway 

Berger, S., 321 W. 78th 

Berkelhammer, I., 1440 Broadway 

Berman, M., 173 Riverside Dr. 

Bernays, E. L., 1 Wall 
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Bernhardt, Miss F., 418 E. 84th 

Bernheimer, Dr. C. S., 98 Riverside Dr. 

Bernstein, B., 755 West. End Av. 

Bernstein, B., 270 B’way 

Bernstein, D., 54 Howard 

Bernstein, J. L.; 150 Broadway 

Bernstein, Dr. S., 111 5th Av. 

Bernstein, Saul, 440 West End Av. 

Bers, Jos. L., 451 Washington 

Bienenfeld, Rabbi J., 96 Liberty 

Bilgore, David, 261 Wash. 

Binder, Abr. W., 385 Central Pk. W. 

Black, M. J., 1410 Broadway 

Blechman, Simon, 502 B’way 

Bloch, A. M., 444 Central Pk, W. 

Bloch Publishing Co., 31 W. 31st 

Block, A. J., 1285 3d Av. 

Block, A. S., 165-7 Henry 

Block, J., 15 Maiden Lane 

Bloom, Dr. H., 180 Riverside Dr. 

Bloom, Rev. I. M., 667 W. 161st 

Blumenstock, M., 210 W. 101st 

\Bob, Maurice H., 425 Broadway 

Bogart, John, 1450 Broadway 

Boochever, G., 270 Broadway 

Boudin, L. B., 70 W. 40th 

Braun, Dr. J,, 270 West End Av. 

Bregman, H., 10 E. 40th 

Brenner, R. H., 460 W. 24th 

Brentano, Mrs. L., 225 5th Av. 

Bressler, D. M., 75 Maiden Lane 

Brodek, C. A., 270 West End Av. 
zodie, I. B., 420 Lexington Av. 

Brodman, Dr. H., 124 E. 39th 

Brody, A., 302 Broadway 

Buegeleisen, S., 590 West End Av. 

Burdick, A. A., 239 Broadway 

Burstein, Rabbi A., 135 W. 84th 

Calman, Dr. M. S., 600 W. 181st 

Caplan, Mrs. M., 467 Central Pk. W. 

Carlinger, J., Dyckman St. & River Rd’ 

Carol, L., 7 E. 42nd 

Carton, D., 10 W. 96th 

Celler, E., 70 Pine 

Celniker, Dr. S. J., 2 Clinton 

Chalmers, T. M., 2654 Marion"Av. 

Charnas, H., 28 W. 25th 

Chertoff, N., 51 Hamilton Ter. 

Chipkin, I. S., 70 5th Av. 8 

Chorosh, Wm. H., Paramount‘ Bldg. 

Christenfeld, P., 225 Broadway 

Coblens, R., 55 W. 42nd 

Coblens, S. L., 55 W,. 42nd 

Cohen, Dr. A. B., 347 5th Av. 

Cohen, B., N. E. Cor. B’way and 122nd 

Cohen, Chas., 507 B’way 

Cohen, G., 217 Broadway 

Cohen, G. L., 52 William 

Cohen, J. D., 270 W. 38th 

Cohen, J. H., 60 John 

Cohen, J., 277 Broadway 

Cohen, Rabbi J. X., 40 W. 68th 

Cohen, L., 1776 Broadway 

Cohen, Rabbi 8S, M., N. E. Cor. 122nd & 
B'way BG 

Cohen, Samuel, 233 W. 25th dag 

Cohn, Dr, A. E., 315 Central Pk., W. y 


¢ 
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Cohn, Dr. I., 771 West End Av. 

Cohn, Louis, 302 B’way 

Cohn, M., 2 Rector 

Cones Shearith Israel, Central Pk. W & 
aan 

Conning, Rev. J. S., 297 4th Av. 

Cracovaner, Miss M., 614 W. 57th 

Danow, M. R., 15 Attorney 

Davidson, B., 1582 E. 26th 

Davidson, Dr. Israel, 92 Morningside Av. 

Davis, A. M., 152 W. 118th 

Davis, Anna R., 1738 Clay Av. 

Davison, S., 395 Riverside Dr. 

Delman, J. D., 1476 B’way 

Derow, Dr. David, 17 W. 9th 

Deutsch, B. S., 122 E. 42nd 

Deutsch, J., 1776 Clay Av. 

Dickheiser, S. J., 11 W. 42nd 

Dickstein, Hon. S., 70 Pine 

Dist. No. 1, I. O. B. B., 36 W. 69th 

Dolowitz, A., 70 W. 40th 

Doskow, Dr. S., 562 5th Av. 

Dreyfus, Dr. W. E., 170 W. 74th 

Drob, Rev. M., 2331 Gd. Concourse 

Drosin, Dr. Louis, 302 W. 86th 

Drucker, M. A., 2084 Grand Av. 

Eckert, Dr. M. M., 2021 Gd. Concourse 

Edelman, S., 600 W. 111th 

Edlin, W., 562 W. 113th 

Eiseman, Rev. A., 600 W. 111th 

Eisen, J. M., 501 7th Av. 

Hisler, S. H., 267 E. 7th 

Elishewitz, J., 175 Riverside Dr. 

Elpern, G. S., 205 E. 69th 

Elster, Dr. H. B., 505 West End Av. 

Entmacher, C., 450 7th Av. 

Epstein, M. W., 314 W. 100th 

Epstein, N. B., 1201 Shakespeare Av. 

Erdmann, A. J., 7 E. 76th 

Ernst, I. L., 151 W. 86th 

Eron, Jos. E., 853 Broadway 

Eskolsky, Rabbi M. S., 256 E. B’way 

Falk, Dr. H. C., 1 W. 86th 

Falk, Saml., 310 W. 94th 

Farber, S. S., 105 Madison Av. 

Feder, H., 514 W. 110th 

Federman, M. J., 617 West End Av. 

Feinberg, Benj. G., 515 W. 187th 

Feinberg, Sol., 1440 B’way 

Feld, M., E. 392 5th Av. 

Feldman, Miss B., 400 E. Houston 

Fierst, Harry P., 160 5th Av. 

Fine, S., 610 W. 110th 

Finelite, A., 150 Nassau 

Fingeroth, R. R., 17 John 

Fink, R., 122 E. 42nd 

Finkelstein, H., 22 E. 40th 

pineelsseen, Rabbi L., 1700 Crotona Pk., 


Finkelstein, Dr. M., 758 Dawson 
Finkelstein, P. A., 91 Central Pk., W. 
Finkelstone, M., 235 E. 22nd 
Flexner, Bernard, 40 Exchange Pl. 
Fluegelman, N., 525 West End Av. 
Fortgang, A., 191 Duane 

Frackman, M., 51 Chambers 

Frank, H., 3215 Bainbridge Av. 


[New York 


Frankel, F., 28 W. 38th 

Freedman, D. M., 239 Broadway 
Freiman L., 225 Broadway 

Freund, M., 71 W. 47th 

Friedland, S., 291 Broadway 
Friedman, C., 68 Lenox Av. 
Friedman, Dr. E. D., 1192 Park Av. 
Friedman, E. M., 165 Broadway 
Friedman, H. G., 345 W. 88th 
Friedman, I., 156 W. 86th 
Friedman, J. P., 2925 Matthews Av. 
Friedman, L. M., 216 W. 89th 
Friedman, M., 168 W. 86th 
Friedman, N., 322 Central Pk. W. 
Friedman, Sol B., 562 W. 164th 
Fromberg, H. G., 320 Broadway 
Frost, S., 41 W. 14th 

Fuerst, W. F., 87 Nassau 

Furgatch, S. H., 915 Prospect Av. 
Furman ,Edw. I., 789 West End Av. 
Galef, Jos., 245 Echo Pl. 

Ganz, S. H., 150 Nassau 

Garb, G., 529 W. 42nd 

Garb, S., 529 W. 42nd 

Garten, S., 17 John 

Gellert, Dr. S., 170 E. 61st 
Ginzberg, Dr. L., 508 W. 114th 
Gisnet, Morris, 1482 B’way 
Gitelson, M .L., 434 Broadway 
Glasgow, P., 60 E. 42nd 

Gluck, G., 2757 Claflin Av. 
Glucksmann, J., 729 7th Av. 

Gold, L. H., 154 Nassau 

Goldberg, H. M., 451 West End Ay. 
Goldberg, Dr. M., 1070 Park Av. 
Goldberger, L. J., 1359 Broadway 
Golde, Morris, 325 West End Av. 
Goldenson, Rev. S. H., 1 E. 65th 
Goldfarb, L., 123 William 

Goldfarb, P., 302 B’way 

Goldfinger, W., 110 W. 40th 
Golding, L., 81 W. 104th 
Goldschmidt, A., 157 W. 79th 
Goldsmith, M., 136 W. 75th 
Goldsmith, S. J., 151 Central Pk., W. 
Goldsmith, S. M., 25 Spruce 
Goldstein, Dr. B., 1160 Park Av. 
Goldstein, C., 15 Maiden Lane 
Goldstein, C. J., 302 B’way 
Goldstein, Rabbi H. S., 225 W. 86th 
Goldstein, Rabbi I., 2178, Broadway 
Goldstein, J. D., 6 Church 
Goldstein, J. J., 24 5th Av. 
Goldstein, L., 76 William 

Goldstein, Dr. P. R., 71 W. 47th 
Goldstein, Dr. Wm., 2146 Hughes Av. 
Goldstone, Wm., 885 West End Av. 
Goldwasser, J. E., 200 Madison Av. 
Golub, L., 225 B'way 

Goodfriend, H. B., 608 5th Av. 
Goodman, A. & Son, 640 E. 17th 
Goodman, E., 118 E. 40th 
Goodman, M., 46 W. 95th 

Gordon, Bernard, 19 Rector 
Gottheil, Dr. R., 271 Central Pk. W. 
Gottlieb, H., 1878 Harrison Av. 
Gottlieb, Dr. J., 39 Broadway 


New York] 


Grayzel, A. G., 277 Broadway 
Greenbaum, D., 51 Chambers 


- Greenbaum, L. S., 285 Madison Av. 


Greenberg, J. L., 165 Broadway 


_ Greenberger, M., 1133 Broadway 
Greene, I. M., 276 Fifth Av. 


Greenebaum,S., 492 Broome 
Greenhill, Jos., 17 John 

Greenwald, I., 477 First Av. 
Grossman, M. H., 521 5th Av. 
Grunauer, R., 216 W. 89th 
Guelman, Dr. H., 2174 Bathgate Av. 
Guggenheim, Murry, 120 Broadway 
Guinzburg, Mrs. H. A., 941 Park Av. 
Gutman, C., 77 Bowery 

Guzik, L., 302 Broadway 

Halkin, A. S., 1521 Sheridan Av. 
Halperin, W., 2851 Sedgwick Av. 
Hamburger, S. L., 3 W. 16th 

Hano, Philip, 200 5th Av. 

Harris, Abraham, 261 Broadway 
Harris, C. A., 312 W. 93d 

Harris, Mrs. Jacob M., 200 W. 86th 
Hattenbach, J., 32 W. 23rd 

Heit, N. E., 1440 Broadway 
Helfat, J. N., 233 Broadway 
Hemley, Fred’k, 521 5th Av. 
Hendler, M., 576 Timpson Pi. 
Henis, S., 545 Sth Av. 

Herbert, Dr. L. M., 45 W. 110th 
Hershfield, L., 150 W. 79th 
Herwood, H, "521 5th Av. 

Herzog, Mrs. J os., 808 West End Av. 
Heyman, D. 784 Park Av. 
Heymsfeld, N iN 1477 Wash. Av. 
Himmelstein, Dr. ue 10 E. 95th 
Hirsch, Dr. D., 301 W. 106th 
Hirsch, Dr. Sol., 574 E .14tst 
Hoffman, Dr. C., Jr., 156 5th Av. 
Hofheimer, H., 61 Broadway 
Hollander, M. L., 37 7th 

Honig, E., 264 W. 35th 


_ Horowitz, A., 975 Walton Av. 


Horowitz, Dr. A. D., 440 E. 6th 
Horowitz, J. L., 373 E. 4th 
Horowitz, Jos., 369 E. 4th 
Horowitz, L., 369 E. 4th 

Horowitz, Dr. P., 57 W. 73rd 
Horowitz, S. I., 369 E. 4th 
Housman, M. C., 171 Madison Av. 
Huhner, Leon, 320 Central Pk., W. 
Hyman, Dr. A., 144 E, 36th 
Hyman, Mrs. Saml. I., 161 W. 75th 
Imbrey, S. H., 993 Park Av. 
Inselbuch, S., 1619 Broadway 
Isaacs, B., 299 Broadway 

Isaacs, J. I., 1368 Sheridan Av. 
Isaacs, Lewis M., 475 Sth Av. 
Isaacs, Stanely M., 505 5th Av. 
Jacobs, C. B., 1350 Broadway 
Jacobs, M. L., 165 Broadway 
Jacobs, Ralph J., 37 W. 70th 


Jacobson, Samuel J., 295 Madison Av. 


Jaffe, A., 200 5th Av. 

Jaffe, Cc 245 E. 2ist 

Jaffe, M., 285 Riverside Dr. 
Jais, J. D., 290 West End Av. 
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Janko, Dr. N., 25 Marble Hill Av. 
Janowgey; Prof. O. I., College of City of 


Jarcho, Dr. J., 145 Ae ve Pk. W. 

Jarcho, M., 215 BE. 3 

Jew., Agri. "& Aid oie Ni E. 14th 

J ewish Center Lib'y., 131 W. 86th 

Jewish Inst. of Rel. Lib., 40 W. 68th 

Jewish Theological Sem., N. E. Cor. 
B’way & 122nd 

Joffe, J., 141 Broadway 

Jonas, H. J., 390 Riverside Dr. 

Judenfreund, S., 2529 Municipal Bldg. 

Jurist, Dr. D., 325 EB. 80th 

Juster, Jos. A. 112 Tudor Pl. 

Kahn, J., 2 Rector 

Kantrowitz, J., 791 Lexington Av. 

Kaplan, ioe 67 E. 77th 

Kaplan, J., 30 W. 26th 

Kaplan, M., 2478 Grand Av. 

Kaplan, Rev. M. M., 2 W. 89th 

Kaplan, Dr. P., 9 E, 96th 

Kaplan, S., 175 Sth Av. 

\Kaplan, S. M., 1175 Park Av. 

Karpf, M. J., 71 W. 47th 

Kastor, Sigmund, 245 5th Ay. 

Katz, Dr. E., 1887 Madison Av. 

Katz, Rabbi J., 945 E. 163d 

Katzman, S. J., 90 John 

Kaufman, H. M., 970 Park Av. 

Keilson, M. & Co., 205 E, 42nd 

Kempner, J., 35 Greene 

Kiebel, A. L., 2 Lafayette 

Klein, H. H., 1349 Lexington Av. 

Klein, Jacob, 272 W. 90th 

Klein, Dr. J. J., 19 W. 44th 

Klein, J. M., 118 Stanton 

Klein, M., 261 Broadway 

Kling, Dr. Jehiel, 995 E. 181st 

Koenig, S., 302 Broadway 

Kohler, E. J., 20 E. 76th 

Kohs, S. C., 71 W. 47th 

Kolodney, L., 293 Broadway 

Kolodney, W., Lex. Av. & 92nd 

Kommel, Alex., 1239 Broadway 

Kopelman, B. E., 310 W. 86th 

Kopetzky, Dr. S., 51 W. 73rd 

Korn, Dr. H., 924 West End Av. 

Kornbluth, S., 1450 Broadway 

Kornfeld, A. E., 124 W. 79th 

Kossin, Dr. L., 1181 Walton Ay. 

Koven, M.N., 50 E. 42nd 

Kraft, S., 1 Madison Av. 

Kraus, te 270 Broadway 

Kraus, Dr. W. M., 150 E. 39th 

Krisel, M. A., 165 "W. 197th 

Krulevitch, Harry, 415 Produce Ex. 

Krulwich, B., 241 Central Pk., W. 

Krumbein, B. H., 170 5th Av. 

Kugel, S. H., 70 Pine 

Lamport, S., 511 Broadway 

Landa, Dr. M. G., 281 E. Broadway 

Lande, L., 291 Broadway 

Landres, S., 3965 Sedgwick Av. 

Landsberg, J., 325 Broadway 

Landy, J., 782 West End Av. 

Lasky, S. D., 280 B’way 

Lebowitz, S. H., 120 W. 70th 
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Lehr, I. A.) 233 Broadway 

Leichter, A., 7 E. 44th 

Leichtman, Max, 11 W. 42d 

Le Schack, D. B., 150 Nassau 

Levenson, Jos., 243 Canal 

Levi, A. J., 45 E. 85th 

Levien, A. M., 217 Broadway 

Levine, Jos. M., 832 Manida 

Levine, Rabbi M., 527 W. 157th 

Levinson, Chas., 20 W. 72nd 

Levinthal, Miss Tillie, 53 E. 97th 

Levitt, C. H., 274 Madison Av. 

Levy, Aaron Wm., 535 Sth Av. 

Levy, C., 37 Randolph Pl. 

Levy, E. B., 551 5th Av. 

Levy, F. H., 11 Broadway 

Levy, I. H., 37 Wall 

Levy, J., 110 Riverside Dr. 

Levy, J. A., 175 5th Av, 

Levy, Mrs. L., Napoleon, 101 E. 74th 

Levy, Mrs. M., 600 W. 115th 

Levy, M., 910 Riverside Dr, 

Levy, M. J., 70 E. 45th 

Levy, Sam’l, 295 5th Av. 

Lewi, Isidor, 12 E. 86th 

Lewine, F., 110 E. 78th 

Lewis, S., Jr., 417 E. 85th 

Lewisohn, Adolph, 61 Broadway 

LeWitter, Dr. Arnold, 1108 Times Bldg. 

Lhowe, Harold R., 1 Madison Av. 

Lieberman, H., 55 W. 42nd 

Liebovitz, A., 75 Leonard 

Liebovitz, E. J., 75 Leonard 

Liebowitz, H. H., 75 Leonard 

Lilienthal, R., 34th & 5th Av. 

Lipman, H. J., 371 Ft. Washington Av. 

Lipman, J., 7 W. 96th 

Lipman, S., 7 W, 96th 

Lippit, M., 512 B’way 

Littauer, L. N., 64 W. 87th 

Liverman, H., 16 W. 40th 

Livingston, W., 468 W. Broadway 

Loeb, J. F., 40 Wall 

Login, P., 29 E. 21st 

London, H., 310 W. 99th 

Lookstein, Rabbi J. H., 119 E. 84th 

Lorber, Dr. H., 77 Park Av. 

Lorsch, Miss Fannie, 885 West End Av. 

Lowenstein, S., 150 W. 79th 

Lubell, A. P., 1851 7th Av. 

Lubell, Morris M., 806 Broadway 

Lubell, S. L., 789 West End Av. 

Luks, H., 245 Echo PI. 

Lurie, E. J., 71 W. 47th 

Lurie, H. L., 71 W. 47th 

Lurie, Mrs. M., 12 E. 86th 

Lyons, Mrs. M. S., 1230 Park Av. 

Mack, Harry, 475 5th Av. 

Mack, Hon. J. W., Woolworth Bldg, 

Manaccus, S., 200 Fifth Av. 

Mandel, A., 270 Broadway 

Mandel, M., 247 W. 38th 

Mandelker, B., 225 Broadway 

Manheimer, J. S., 310 W. 72nd 

plenaer, Miss Jane, The Dorset, 30 W- 
c 

Mansbach, M., 61 Broadway 

Mantell, H: P., 154 Nassau 
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Marcus, N., 10 W. 33rd 

Margolies, Rabbi M. S., 106 E. 85th 
Margolis, Rabbi W., 215 W. 92nd 
Margolish, M. L., 18 W. 18th 
Markewich, S., 168 W. 86th 

Marx, Dr. A., 100 Morningside Drive 
Marx, I. J. W., 233 Broadway 
Maslansky, H., 1534 Selwyn Av. 
Masliansky, P., 601 W. 160th 
Meltzer, P., 270 Broadway 
Mendelsohn, Sig., 7 W. 81st 
Mendelson, Dr. H., 656 W. 162nd 
Mendes, Rev. H. P., 99 Central Pk., W. 
Mendoza, I., 15 Ann 

Meyerhoff, M. L., 1230 Park Ay. 
Meyrich, Eli, 152 W. 25th 
Michaelson, Ben. S., 1 Madison Av. 
Milch, Dr. H,, 2178 Broadway 
Millendorf, S., 11 Park Pl. 

Miller, A., 74 Van Cortlandt Pk., S, 
Miller, M. L., 569 W. 192nd 

Miller, N., 250 W. 39th 

Millstein, H., 32 W. 23rd 
Mittelman, Dr. J.H., 116 Columbia 
Moisseiff, Leon S., 215 W. 101ist 
Morais, Rev. H. S., 612 Allerton Av. 
Morris, G., 285 Madison Ay. 
Morton, A. S., 1440 B'way 
Moseson, Rabbi C. E., 631 E. 168th 
Mosessohn, M., 570 7th Av. 
Mosheim, E,, 115 Broad 

Moss, N., 60 John 

Munk, O., 41 Park Row 

Musher, N., 91 Central Pk., W, 
Mutterperl, S., 330 Sth Av, 

Nadel & Scharf, 285 Madison Av. 
Nash, J., 52 Lispenard 

Nathan, Mrs, F., 225 W.86th 
Neaderland, H., 122 E. 42nd 
Necarsulmer, H., 225 W. 86th 
Nedelman, S., 806 Jennings 
Neustadt, Mrs. S., 927 5th Av. 
Neuwirth, Dr. I., 209 BE. 23rd 
Newberger, D., 38 Park Row 
Newburger, Alfred H., 40 Wall 
Newburger, S. M., 270 Park Av. 
Newman, Rabbi L. I., 7 W. 83d 
New York Public Library, 476 5th Av. 
Nirenstein, S., 12 W. 72nd 

Notkin, L. M., 130 W. 42nd 
Nusbaum, Myer, 27 W. 72nd 
Ohlbaum, S. B., 170 Broadway 
Oshlag, Dr. J., 1060 Madison Av. 
Osserman, Simon E., 201 W. 77th 
Paley, Louis J., 61 Broadway 
Palitz, S., 71 Broadway 

Perla, Morris, 215 W. 88th 
Perlstein, J., 233 Broadway 
Pfeiffer, Alex., 15 E. 4ist 

Phillips, N., 50 E. 42d 

Phillips, Capt. N. T., 114 W. 74th 
Pick .M., 483 West End Av. 

Podell, D. L., 39 Broadway 
Podolsky, D., 121 W. 46th 

Pollack, J., 15 W. 37th 

Pollak, S. B., 570 7th Av. 
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Pollock, H. W., 521 5th Av. 
Pompan, M..A., 38 Park Row 
Beat Rev. Dr. D. deSola, 99 Central Pk. 


Potter, S. A., 41 E. 42nd 

Prager, Wm., 2 Rector 

Preiss, Elias, 250 W. 104th 

Price, Dr. G. M., 131 E. 17th 

Price, V., 32 W. 23rd 

Propp, Morris, 211 Central Pk., W. | 

Proskauer, J. M., 11 Broadway 

Rabinovitch, M. A., 1226 Evergreen Av. 

Rabinowitz, L. M., 627 Broadway 

Rabinowitz, S., 2 Lafayette 

Racoosin ,T. R., 1440 Broadway 

Rashap, F., 74 Trinity Pl. 

Reader, Mrs. Fannie, 1081 Teller Av. 

Reich, L. R., 655 Pelham Pkway N. 

Reit, H. J., 1441 Broadway 

Religious School Cong. Shaaray Tefila, 
160 W. 82nd 

Rettenberg, J. K., 545 W. 164th 

Reubens, R., 551 5th Av. 

Riegelman, H., 420 Lexington Av. 

Rifkind, S. H., 120 B’way 

Robert, S., 983 Park Av. 

Roberts, R., 551 5th Av. 

Robinson, A. S., 51 Chambers 

Robinson, Dr. W., 322 W. 72d 

Robison, L., 125 Riverside Dr, 

Rodef Sholom Religious School 

Rogers, S. E., 375 Park Av. 

Roggen, H., 300 Central Pk. Av. 

Roggen, L. A., 1220 Broadway 

Rongy, Dr. A. J., 590 West End Av. 

Rosalsky, Hon. Otto A., 225 W. 86th 

Rose, L. S., 211 Central Pk., W. 

Rosen, A. H., 91 Broome 

Rosen, David J., 250 W. 57th 

Rosen, Dr. I., 44 E. 51st 

Rosenbaum, I. I., 115 Central Pk. W. 

Rosenbaum, Dr. M., 61 W. 88th 

Rosenbaum, S. G., 730 5th Av. 

Rosenberg, J. N., 65 Broadway 

Rosenberg, L., 780 West End Av. 

Rosenberg, Louis, 800 Riverside Dr. 

Rosenberg, M. H., 245 W. 104th 

Rosenberger, Carl, Belnord Apts. 

Rosenblum, D., 36 W. 59th e 

Rosenblum, Rabbi W. F., 210 W. 91st 

Rosenbliith, Dr. M. B., 75 E. 55th 

Rosenstock, F. M., 475 5th Av. 

Rosensweig, C. S., 80 Maiden Lane 

Rosensweig, L., 2070 Grand Concourse 

Rosenthal, E., 180 W. 76th 

Rosenthal, R., 386 Broadway 

Rosenwein, S., 684 Riverside Dr. 

Rosenzweig, Jos., 51 Chambers 

Rosoff, Dr. M. L., 529 Cortlandt Av. 

Ross, A. L., 1 Cedar 

Rosston, W. J., 527 W. 110th 

Roth, Dr. Henry, 409 E. 140th 

Roth, H., 1482 Broadway 

Rothbart, H., 11 W. 42nd 

Rothenberg, Morris, 11 W. 42nd 

Rothstein, Rabbi L. J., 310Riverside Dr. 

Rubenstein, M. M., 1440 Broadway 

Rubin, I. A., 34 Hubert 
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Rubin, Dr. I. C., 911 Park Av. 

Rubins, Rabbi H. H., 1520 Sheridan Av. 

Ruchowitz, L., 551 5th Av. 

Ruda, M., 313 First Av. 

Ruskay, Cecil B., 11 Park Pl. 

Sachs, E., 31 W. 27th 

Sachs, G. M., 19 W. 44th 

Sachs, Louis, 475 5th Av. 

Sack, S., 130 W. 30th 

Safran, M. H., 117 W. 197th 

Salomon, S. W., 1701 University Av 

Salpeter, M., 220 Broadway 

Salzberg, M., 225 Varick 

Sampter, E. L., 25 W. 45th 

Samuel, J. A., 17 E. 96th 

Samuels, Dr. S. S.,151 E. 83d 

Sandler, Bernard H., 884 West End Av. 

Sandler, W. B., 170 Broadway 

Saxe, S., 111 W. 78th 

Schaap, Michael, 12 5th Av. 

Schaeffer, F., 1441 Broadway 

Schafer, A. S., 1 Wall 

Schallek, M. L., 7 W. 81st 

Sores Dr. Frank, Lexington Av. at 
r 

Schechter, J., 262 Central Pk. W. 

Scheiber, I. B., 51 Chambers 


’ Scherer, L., 51 Chambers 


Schiff, Jacob R., 270 Madison Av. 
Schlansky, Dr. H. P., 83 Madison 
Schleimer, S., 5 Columbus Circle 
Schlossberg, J., 15 Union Sq. 
Schmer, M., 11 W. 42nd 

Schmidt, Dr. I., 1275 Webster Av. 
Schneider, M. J., 1384 Broadway 
Schneiderman, H., 171 Madison Ay. 
Schoenfield, Rabbi E., 2914 Cruger Av. 
Schotland, M., 498 West End Av. 
Schottenfels, Sara X., 601 W. 113th 
Schulman, Rev. Sam’l, 27 W. 72d 
Schwabacher, S., 59 Pearl 
Schwartz, E., 122 E. 42d 

Schwartz, W. L., 57 Chambers 
Schwarz, J., 225 W. 86th 

Seelav, R., 250 W. 57th 

Segal, C., 570 7th Av. | 

Segal, H. R., 355 Riverside Dr. 
Segal, L. H., 205 E. 42nd 

Seidman, J. A., 50 E. 42nd 

Seigel, H., 239 Broadway 

Seinfel, S., 1819 B’way 

Semel, Bernard, 483 Broadway 
Sena H., 225 Broadway 

Shaftan, Dr. T., 2445 Walton Av. 
Shaine, M. L., 295 Madison Av. 
Shapiro, C., 44 W. 77th 

Shapiro, J., 225 Broadway 
Shapiro, M., 51 Chambers 

Sharlot, I. J., Woolworth Bldg. 
Shaw, M. M., 32 W. 23rd 

Siegel, A. B., 25 Broad 

Siegel, I., 280 Broadway 

Siegel, J., 1384 Broadway 
Silverman, Nat., 525 7th Av, 
Simon, Rabbi A., 1535 Munford Rd. 
Simonson, A., 450 West End Av. 
Sinsheimer, J., 330 W. 102nd 
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Sirowich, Dr. W. I., 539 E. 6th 

Slater, I., 789 West End Av. 

Smith, D. T., 2 Lafayette 

Sobel, H., 122 William . 

Sobel, Mrs, J., 522 West End Av. 

Sokolsky, G. E., 302 W. 12th 

Solis, Elvira N., 441 West EndfAv. 

Solomon, A., 296 W. 244th 

Soltes, Dr. M., 71 W. 47th 

Sondheim, P., 305 West End Av. 

Sonneborn, Dr. F., 88 Lexington Av. 

Spector, Jos., 37 Hamilton Terrace 

Spiegel, E., 100 E. 182nd 

Spiegel, Max, 34 W. 17th 

Spiegel, Mrs. S., 17 E. 89th 

Spiegelberg, F., 25 E. 77th 

Spira, Dr. Jos., 1700 Crotona Pk., E. 

Spiro, A. I., 375 West End Av. 

Spiro, J. S., 51 Chambers 

Spitz, L., 70 Pine 

Sprayregen, J..1450 Broadway 

Stackell, H., 1918 Arthur Av. 

Stavisky Bros., 173 Riverside Dr. 

Steckler, D., 25 W. 44th 

Stein, Max Z., 9 Maiden Lane 

Stein, Morton, 251 W. 89th 

Stern, A., 2710 Morris Av. 

Stern, J .F., 93 Worth 

Stern, M., 32 Cooper 

Stern, M., 521 Sth Av. 

Stern, Rev. Dr. N., 201 W. 79th 

Sternberg, Mrs. Helen, 176 Rivington 

Stocker, D. R., 310 W. 79th 

Stoll, H., 46 W. 96th 

Stone, J., 2345 Broadway 

Stone, N. H., 255 W. 88th 

Strauss, Ben., 562 W. 113th 

Strauss, Louis, Jr., 52 William 

Strongwater, J., 529 W. 42nd 

Sultan, A .1., 15 W. 24th 

Sundelson, Mrs. R. W., 211 Central 
Park W. 

Susman, Louis, 3208 3d Av. 

Sverdlik, A., 680 West End Av. 

Sverdlik, D. L., 34 Hubert 

§verdlik, S., 290 Broadway 

Swerling, M., 22 E. 40th 

Swick, Dr. D. A., 30 W. 70th 

Tachna, M., 110 William 

Tannenbaum, Dr. J., 590 West End Av. 

Tarlowe, J. D., 140 Nassau 

Teirstein, J., 108 W. 39th 

Tessler, F., 621 Barretto 

The Graduate School for Jewish Social 

Work, 71 W. 47th 

The Jewish Club, 23 W. 73d 

Tischler, F. .Wm., 412 E. 125th 

Trachman, Morris, 325 EK. 79th 

Onited Heb. Com., 201 E. Broadway 

Uptown Talmud Torah Ass’n., 132 E. 
111th 

Vladeck, B. C., 176 E. Broadway 

Vorhaus, Louis J., 521 5th Av. 

Wachman, J. M., 1450 Broadway 

Wain, S., 32 W. 23rd 

Waldman, H., 170 Broadway 
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Waldman, J. H., 521 5th Av. 

Walerstein, J., 210 W. 101st 

Wallach, S., 171 Madison Av. 

Waxelbaum, B., 110 W. 40th 

Wechsler, Dr. I. S., 1112 Park Av. 

Weckstein, I., 51 Chambers 

Weil, David L., 601 W. 115th 

Weil, L., 772 St. Nicholas Av. 

Weinberg, A. O., 113 W. 42nd 

Weinberg, J., 235 W. 29th 

Weinberg, N., 29 Broadway f 

Weinberger, Dr. B. W., 119 W. 57th 

Weiner, L., 1340 Nelson Av. 

Weinrib, E. C., 295 Madison Av. 

Weinstein, S. J., 125 Produce Exch. 

Weisman, S., 601 E. 167th 

Weiss, Dr. Saml., 146 Central Pk. W. 

Weiss, Wm., 1440 Broadway 

Weit, Solon, 92 Liberty 

Weitzner, Emil, 211 W. 106th 

Wels, Isidor, 270 Broadway 

Whitman, P. G., 15 W. 18th 

Wilensky .Dr. A. O., 12 E. 87th 

Wise, Rev. Dr. J. B., 35 E. 62nd 

Wise, Mrs. L. H., 77 Park Av. 

Wise, Rev. Dr. S. S., 23 W. 90th 

Wolf, I. D., 521 5th Av. 

Wolf, R., 115 Broadway 

Wolf, Simson, 270 Madison Av. 

Wolff, Dr. Alex., 141 E. 34th . 

Wolff, Mrs. J. R., 325 West End Av. 

Wolfinsohn, Mrs. W., 10 E. 85th 

Wollman, Henry, 20 Broad 

Wortman, M., 239 Broadway 

Yankauer, A., 680 West End Av. 

Voung Israel Synagogue, 229 E. B’way 

Y. M. H. A., 410 Ft. Wash. Av. 

Y. W. H.A.,31 W. 110th ‘ 

Y. M. H. A. of the Bronx, 171st and 
Fulton 

Zabronsky & Zabronsky, 1501 B'way 

Zagor, H. I., 257 4th Av. 

Zaklow, B., 38 Park Pl. 

Zelickson, M., 275 Lenox Ay. 

Ziff, W. M., 531 W. 211th 

Zinke, A. U., 60 E. 42nd 

Zivan, W., 1535 Walton Ay. 

Zucker, S. A., 1006 Freeman 

Ztckerman, S., 55 W. 42nd 

Zukunft, The, 175 E. Broadway 


SUBSCRIBER 
Lewek, Rev. J. R., 1216 Wash. Av. 


Niagara Falls 
Nimelman, W., 2101 Hyde Pk. Blvd. 


Norwich 
Selkowitz, S., 27 N. Broad 


Nyack 
Bretschneider, S., 163 Main 
Goldberg, Dr. L., 117 S. Broadway 
Moss. B., 144 N. Broadway 
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Ogdensburg 


Dobisky, R. W., 404 Riverside Av. 
Frank, J., 117 Franklin 


Oneonta 
Epstein, J. 


Ossining 
Goldman ,Rabbi M., 64% Spring 


Peekskill 


Lowey, Dr. B. R., 1122 Main 
Meirowitz, Dr. P., Furnace Woods Rd. 


Port Chester 
Gimbel, Mrs. I., Upper King 


Port Jervis 
Finegold, M., 146 Jersey Av. 


Port Richmond 


Jacobson, I., 128 Richmond Av. 
Levy, M., 77 Cottage Pl. 
Millner, Rabbi I. A., 186 Palmer 


Poughkeepsie 
Pressman, S., 301 Church 
Rosenthal, R., 179 Mill 
Seley, L., 96 Main 
Sobel, Dr. Aaron, Circular Rd. 


Richmond Hil! 


Cahn, S., 8533 108th 

Cohen, S., 8807 104th 

Cong. Beth Israel, 102nd & 88th Av. 
Fishman, B. N., 10745 119th 
Neulander, Rabbi A. H., 8406 109th 
Yanuck, O. B., 10728 119th 


Rochester 


LiBRARY MEMBERS 
Hart, ay ue Portland Av. 
Jewish Y. M. Ass’n, Franklin Sq. 
Michaels, J a ‘clo Michaels, Stern & Co. 
Stein, S. H., Stein-Bloch Co. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adler, Estate of S. L., 17 Argyle 

Appelbaum, Dr. S. J., 188 Culver Rd. 
rk, J., Union Tr. Bldg. 

Ball, R. J., 355 Canterbury Rd. 

ey Bie El, Sunday School, Park Av. and 

eig 

Bloom, ‘Miss Celia, 52 Florenton Dr. 

Cohen, Miss S. D., 141 Saranac 

Cramer, B. A., 92 WwW. Main 

Davidson, Dr. S. C., 133 Palmerston Rd. 

Frankel, C., 217 Barrington 

Frankel, L., 30 Vick Pk., A. 

Goldman, D., Elwood Bldg. 

Goldman, Mrs. I. E., 145 Harvard 
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Goldman, R., 1177 Lake Av. | 
Goldstein, B., 117 Gibbs 

Grossman, A., 52 Edgemoore Rd. 
Grossman, S. S., 51 Oakdale Dr. 
Harris, H. Z., 121 Boardman 

Jewish Children’ home, 27 Gorham 
Kolko, H., 440 Ormond 

Kominz, Dr. J. 35 250 Canterbury Rd. 
Levin, Dr. pier 63 Harvard 
Manson, M., 99 Pinnacle Rd. 
Marks, H. Ris 13 Franklin Sq. 
Mason, L., 283 Central Av. 
Moehlman, C. H., 149 Gregory Hill Rd. 
Robfogel, B., 274 Berkeley 

Rose, B., 376 Harvard 

Rosenberg, Judge H., 27 Alliance 
Roth, T., 289 Hazelwood Ter. 
Rubenstein, N., 186 Canterbury Rd. 
Sadowsky, I., 22 Gorham 

Sarachan, H. A., 46 Gorham 
Schifrin, S., 57 Sullivan 

Sher, Noah, 143 Palmerston Rd. 
Silverstein, J. E., 1619 St. Paul 
Stalnitz, M., 534 Clifford Av. 

Stern, Chas., 511 Union Tr. Bldg. 


Rockaway Beach 


Dillon, Dr. S., 119-02 Boulevard 
Friedman, Dr. E. L., 92-13 Boulevard 


Rosedale 
Feder, Rabbi A. H., 13826 Brookville Av 


Saranac Lake 
Feustmann, Maurice M., 28 Catherine 


Scarsdale 
Trager, J. G., 26 Donellon Rd. 


Schenectady 


Cong. Agudath Achim, 303 Hulett Av. 
Daffner, M. M., 1068 Willett 
Eisenstein, Mrs. B., 821 Wright ee 
Feldman, E., 1301 State 

Ferber, Abr., 434 State 

Fisher, S. ING 407 State 

Friedman, J. H., 153 Division 
Gold, H. J., 308 State 

Goldberger, J. J. 2 White 

Grosberg, Jos. E., 636 Hamilton 
Jewish Com. Center, 724 Albany 
Junior Cong. Agudath Achim 
Naumoff, A., 1689 Ave ‘‘A” 


Scotia 
Dushman, Dr. S., 21 Sunnyside Rd. 


South Fallsburg 
Resnick, Harry C. 


Spring ate 


Dubroff, I., 34 N. Mai 
Goldfarb, Rabbi S. Ds 133 N. Main 
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Suffern 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Goldburg, L., 30 First 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Rosenthal, Rabbi M., 20 Boulevard 


Syracuse 


Altfeld, D. S., 528 Adams 

Bienenfeld, Rabbi J., 914 Ackerman Av. 

Brown, M., 256 Roosevelt Av. 

Feigenbaum, J. L., 338 Bruce 

Given, B. B., 423 Euclid Av. 

Harris, Dr. L. H., 533. Westmoreland Av. 

Holstein, A. M., 748 Comstock Av. 

Levy, Dr. I. H., 717 E. Genesee 

Markson, A. S., 229 N. Salina 

Markson, I., 229 N. Salina 

Rudolph, Max H., 1901 E. Genesee 

Silverman, Dr. A. C., 183 Renwick Pl. 

Stolz, Benj., 718 E. Jefferson 

The Sadie Rakov Schoenwald Memorial 
Liby. of Jewish Com. Center, 222 Cedar 

Weinstein, A., 1409 E. Fayette 

Winkelstein, M., 324 Allen 

Winkelstein, M., 581 S. Clinton 


Tannersville 
Jacobson, Inc., S., Fairmount Hotel 


Troy 


Boxer, S., 340 Fulton 

Geffen, Rabbi J. S.., 1713 5th Av. 

Goldstein, A. C., 5 State 

Goodman, J., Tibbets Av. 

Hormats, J., 361 River 

Kaufman, I. L., 38 3rd 

Rosenthal, H., 141 1st 

Shankman, Rabbi J. K., 124 Pinewoods 
Vv. 

Simon, M., 7th Av. & 101st 

Temple Beth El School 


Troy Public Library 
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Utica 
Brown, L., 230 Bleeker 
Harwick, Master R., 171 Pleasant 
Kowalsky, Dr. H. E., 223 Genesee 
Lichtman, Max, 221 Genesee 
Rosenblum, Mrs. F., 179 Proctor Blvd. 
Rosenblum, S., Majestic Hotel 
Savett, Dr. J., 1545 Taylor 
Taylor, Dr. V. H., 230 South 
Temple Beth El Lib’y, 1607 Genesee 
Tumposky, J., ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 


Watertown 
Lebovsky, J., 231 Paddock 


White Plains 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Grinberg, P. I., Old Mamaroneck Rd 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Jewish Community Center 

Lasser, M. E., Old Mamaroneck Rd. and 
Sterling Av. 

Liberman, S,, 75 Prospect 

Schwartz, Rabbi L., 33 Avondale Rd. 


Woodhaven 
Friedman, Miss A. V., 8041 88th Rd. 


Woodmere 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Altheimer, B., Box 251 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Frank, L. J., 132 Lafayette Pl. 
Kalmanoff, J., 66 Woodmere Blvd, 
Leibowitz, J. L .,71 Burton Av. 
Pollak, A., 876 Woodmere Pl, 
Prince, M., Fairfax Hall 


Yonkers 


Blaustein, J., 199 N. Broadway 
Rosenberg, Rabbi A., 6 Hawthorne Av. 
Steinmetz, Mrs. Dora, 31 Ravine Av. 
Wolkowitz, Leon, 39 Hamilton Av. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Belhaven 
Meyerowitz J.—Box 157 


Blowing Rock 
Cone, Mrs. Moses H. 


Charlotte 


Cohen, Hermann E. 

Greenburg, Rabbi W., 1633 E. Morehead 
Hirsh, Mrs. D., 312 S. College 

White, Mrs, A., 2305 Crescent Av. 
Zimmerman, H. M., Lucille Shop 


Durham 


Duke University Library 

Lieberman, N., 2300 Englewood Av. 

Rose, B., 423 W. Main 

Rubin, S., Novelty Fur Shop 

The Durham Hebrew Sunday School 
Wilimovsky, Rabbi C., 212 N. Queen 
Zuckerman, S., ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 


Fayetteville 
Stein, Mrs. K., 1101 Belmont Circle 


Ohio} 


Gastonia 
Ross, C. A., Box 647 


Goldsboro 


Freund, Rabbi I., Hotel Goldsboro 
Oheb Shalom Sunday School 
Shrago, A. M. 

Weil, Mrs. H., 200 W. Chestnut 
Weil, Lionel 


Henderson 
Hayes, Sam’l M. 


High Point 


Bernstein, D., Hotel Sheraton 
Ershler, Rabbi E. B., 813 Morris 
Rones, M., 203 N. Main 


New Bern 


Lipman, Joseph 
Lipman, Sam 
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Raleigh 
Ellisburg, E. J., 1019 Cowpar Dr. 
i Salisbury 
Michlovitz, Mrs. J. \ 
Thomasville 
Pliskin, I. 
Wilmington 


Block, W., 1618 Princess 
Finkelstein, Mrs. C., 502 S, Front 
Jaffe, H., 714 Castle 

Kelson, Rabb B., 1201 Grace 
Minsky, Rabbi I., 1317 Princess 
Solomon, H., M., Temple Israel 


Winston-Salem 
Ecker, S., 2214 Queen 
Eisenberg, I. 
Polikoff, B., 840 Arbor 
Shapiro, M., 930 N. Hawthorne 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Dickinson 
Mackoff, H. A. 
Fargo 


Goldberg, L. P., Box 630 
Goldberg, Max, 615 13th, S. 


Lashkowitz, Harry, 117 Broadway 
Paper, S., 202 1st Av., S. 
Wilk, H., 1225 9th, S. 
Grand Forks 
Perlman, Dr. J., University of N. Dakota 


OHIO 


Akron 


Alexander, Rabbi D., 944 Amelia Av. 
Guren, S. B., 407 Merriman Rd. 

Ostrov, L., 406 Woodland Av. 

Rogovy, M., 337 Fernwood Av. 
Taubman, S., 6 E. Market 

Tem. Israel Rel. Sch. Lib., 133 Merriman 


e Canton 
Latz, Rabbi C. B., 1127 13th, N. W. 


Cincinnati 
LirE MEMBERS 
Freiberg, J. Walter, 3583 Alaska Av. 
Hebrew Union College Lib’y, Clifton Av. 
Heinsheimer, E. L., 3584 Alaska Av. 
Seasongood, M., 3661 Wash Av. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Brown, Dr. S., 707 Race 
Freiberg, Dr. A. H., 3577 Alaska Av. 
Freiberg, M. J., 3576 Alaska Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Berman, A., 315 E. Mitchell Av. 


Bilgray, A. T., Heb. Union College 
Blank, Dr. S, H., 201 Lafayette Circle 
Baal Jeshurm S. S. Lib’y, Wise Center 


g. 

Cohen, Alfred M., 3557 Reading Rd. 

Cohen, I., 348 Elland Circle 

Cohon, Prof. S. S., Hebrew Union Col, 

Const. Grand Lodge I. O, B. B., Electric 
Bldg. 

Cronbach, Dr. A., Heb. Union College 

Danziger, M. M., 629 Forest Av, 

Diesendruck, Dr. Z., Hebrew Union 
College 

Egelson, Rabbi L, I., 2 Avon Apts. 

Einstein, S., Avon Apts. 

Englander, Prof. H., 904 Lexington Av. 

Feinberg, Rabbi L., 3562 Lee Pl. 

Franzblau, A. N., Heb. Union College 

Freiberg, S., Hotel Alms Co. 

Gamoran, Dr. E., Merchants Bldg. 
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Golden, I. R., 12 E. 6th 
Green, A. S., Heb. Union College 
Hirschfeld, Wm., 820 Mann PI. 
Hoenig, S., 302 Rockdale Av., W. 
Huttenbauer, E., 690 N. Crescent Av. 
Jaffa, Rabbi P. W., 615 Maple Av. 
Johnson, Hon. S. M., 3427 Burch Av. 
Keren Ami Fund, 658 Rockdale Av. 
Krohn, I. M., 1144 Edwards Rd. 
Leshner Library of Avondale Synagogue 
Levenson, J., Hebrew Union College 
Levenson, L., 629 Forest Av. 
Levi, Rabbi C.S., Cincinnati Club 
Lewis, A., Heb. Union College 
Mack, Judge A., Court House 
Maierson, M., 3546 Eden Av. 
Marcus, Dr. J. R., Heb. Union College 
Marks, L. D., 3556 Alaska Av. 
Marks, L. V., 4009 Beechwood Av. 
Marks, Martin, 15 W. Pearl 
Mielziner, B., 945 Burton Av. 
Morgenstern, J., 8 Burton Woods La. 
Nelson, Dr. A. W., 3584 Bogart Av. 
Philipson, Rev. Dr, D., 270 McGregor Av- 
Polish, J., Heb. Union College . 
Pritz, C. E., 3536 Biddle, Clifton 
Pritz, S. E., 218 Dixie Terminal 
Public Library 
Reichert, Rabbi V. E., Rockdale Av. 
Temple 
Sack, E., Heb. Union College 
Samuels, J., 3823 Edgehill Pl. 
Samuels, Julius R., 3970 Parker Pl. 
Senior, Edw., 31 Electric Bldg. 
Shohl, Chas., 714 S. Crescent Av. 
Solway, H., 3621 Eaton Lane 
Trager, J. N., 944 Marion Av. 
United Jew. Social Agencies, 15th & 
Central Pkway. 
Weiland, F., 1006 Burton Av. 
Weiss, Dr. H. B.. 730 N. Crescent 
Zepin, Rabbi G., Merchants Bldg. 


Cleveland 


LirE MEMBERS 


Mahler, Mr. & Mrs. B., 12417 Cedar Rd. 
Peskind, Dr. A., 2414 E, 55th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Auerbach, Mrs. H., 15107 Shore Acre Dr. 
Baker, E. M., Union Trust Bldg. 
Ballenberg, F. A., 12401 Brackland Av. 
Becker, Eli, 2944 Winthrop Rd. 

Berick M., 1090 Union Tr. Bldg. 
Bernon, Judge M., Union Trust Bldg. 
Brickner, Rabbi B. R., 8206 Euclid Av. 
Brilliant, N., 8206 Euclid Av. 

Brown, R., 2828 Ludlow ‘ 
Cahen, A., 2864 E. Overlook Rd. 
Cleveland Public Library 

Davidowitz, Rabbi H.S., 1017 E. Blvd. 
Hisenberg, L., 1169 EK. 79th 

Epstein, Dr. J. W., 10604 Drexel Av. 
Fisher, I. H., 11213 Ashbury Av. 
Friedman, Miss H. M., 3266 E. 55th 
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Fryer, J., 1383 East Blvd. 
ber, Dr. M., 1098 E. 98th 
Gittelsohn, Dr. R., 10509 Euclid Ay. 
Goldblatt ,S., 15608 S. Moreland 
Haber, M. W., 2692 Cochester Rd. 
Halle, S. P., 924 Hanna Bldg. 
Hausman, A. I., Engineers Bldg. 
Hertz, D. R., 1755 E. 89th 
Jewish Orphan Home, Box 3564 
Jewish Social Service Bureau, 507 Huron 
Sixth Bldg. 
Joseph, Emil, 1689 E. 115th 
Kaplan, H. L., 14246 Superior Rd. 
Kirtz, A., 2525 E. 9th 
Klopper, N., 413 St. Clair Av., W. 
Kohn, W. S., 105th & St. Clair Av. 
Kohrman, M. I., 410 B. of L. E. Bldg. 
Kollin, Abr., 945 Soc. for Sav. Bldg. 
Laronge, Jos., 10714 Drexel Av. 
Lev, Abraham, 950 Parkwood Dr. 
Linsey, Dr. P. R., 6810 Hough Av. 
Miller, J. H., 3003 Litchfield Rd. 
Miller, S., 1822 Central Av. 
Nowak, Rabbi Abr., 1591 Compton Rd. 
Oheb Zedek Cong. Parkwood Dr. & 
Morison Av. 
Orthodox Jewish Orphan Home, 879 
Parkwood Dr. 
Robbens, Dr. S. M., 1284 E. 105th 
Silbert, Judge S. H., 1454 Ansell Rd. 
Silver, Rabbi A. H., The Temple 
Simon, D. I., 1067 E. 98th 
Simon, M., 1303 W. 6th 
Sobel, L. S., 2640 Euclid Blvd. 
The Euclid Av. Temple S. S. Library 
The Jewish Cen. Liby., 1117 E. 105th 
The Temple Cong., E. 105th & Ansell 
Ulmer, J. M., 1108 Public Sq. Bldg. 
Weil, E. S., 4000 Orange Av. 
Weitz, Sidney N., 95 Belmore Rd. 
Wiener, Miss Lillian, 896 Eddy Rd. 
Wolf, E. E., Engineers Bldg. 
Wolfenstein, Dr. Leo, 1624 Compton Rd 
Zinner, O. J., 2940 Kingsley Rd. 


Columbus 
PATRON 
Lazarus, Fred, High 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abramson, Mrs. B., 584 S. Bulen Av. 
B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, 96 18th 


Av. 
Brown, Prof F., 200 W. Erie Rd. 
Columbus Public Library 
Goldberg, Dr. M., 328 E. State 
Gumble, H., 781 Bryden Rd. 
Kobacker, A. J., 168 N. High | 
Levinger, Rabbi L. J., 2257 Indianola Av. 
Schanfarber, E. J., 1424 Franklin Av. 
Schiff, A., 32 W. Chestnut 
Schiff, R. W., 360 S, Columbia 
Schiff, S., 2538 Maryland Av. 
Welber, W., 50 S. Ardmore Rd. 


a 


to 


Oregon) 


Dayton 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Stern, M. C., Dayton-Biltmore Hotel 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Kusworm, Sidney G. ,Gibbons Hotel 
Witt, Rabbi L., 408 Richmond Av. 
East Liverpool | 
Bendheim, G., 108 E. 6th 


Lima 
Fishel, S. S., 813 W. Elm 


Sandusky 
Kaplan, Saml., 903 Central Av. 


, Springfield 
Jaffa, S. J., 226 E. Cassilly 


Steubenville 


Adler, Miss A., 701 6th Av. 

Freedman, Rabbi J., 426 S. 4th 
Freifield, S., Sinclair Bldg. 

Goldberg, Miss E. L., 711 Rosswell Av. 
Greenstein, Rabbi M., P. O: Box 1256 
Karp, Miss L., 825 Oakmont Av. 
Richman, Rabbi P., P. O. Box 134 


Toledo 
Antin, Judge E., Spitzer Bldg. 
Applebaum, J., 2441 Warren 
Green, B. M., 2405 Putnam 
Hirsch, H., 362 Rockingham 
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Jewish Federation ,Southward & Linwood 
Wiener, H., 2730 Scottwood Av. 
Zanville, H., 2479 Parkwood Av. 


Warren 


Beth Israel Synagogue 

Knofsky, R., 307 Fairmont Av. 
Stitsky, Rabbi L., 409 Highland Av. 
Warren Hebrew Institute, First 


Wooster 


Zakuto, Rabbi S. I., Keneseth Israel 
Cong, 
Youngstown 


Bloch, L., 209 Outlook Av. 

Broida, H. H., 173 Halleck 

Cohen, P., 58 Thornton Av. 

Sere: Temple Emanuel, 117 E. Rayon 
Vv. 

Davidow, Dr. S. H., 306 Central Tower 

Dreyfus, M., 273 Outlook Av. 

Gottesman, Rev. E. G., 1119 Shehy 

Hollander, I. M., 763 Delaware 

Knight, L. J., 123 Lauderdale 

Kollin, Rabbi N., Park and Elm 

Library of Cong. Anshe Emeth, Park Av. 


and Elm 
Manello, Rabbi C., 422 Fairgreen Av. 
Philo, Rabbi I .E., 1817 Selma Av. 
Regenstreich, Louis, 262 Fulton 
Rheuban, A. H., 301 Stambaugh Bldg. 
Richstone, J., 439 Crandall Av. 
Rodef Sholem Sab. Sch., Elm & Woodbine 
Sherman, Ch., 1401 Ohio Av. 
Steiner, D., 1053 Marshall 


OKLAHOMA 


Ardmore 


' Daube, Saml. 


: Atoka - 
Zweigel, A. 
Oklahoma City 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Schonwald, D., 215 W. 19th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Blatt, Rabbi Jos., 901 W. 24th 
Engelsman, A. D., 617 Perrine Bldg. 


Tulsa 


Aaronson, V. S. D., 2414 S. Cinn. Av, 
Boorstin, Saml. A., Mayo Bldg. 
Lewis, A .J., Box 1221 


OREGON 


Portland 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Selling, Estate of Ben., Mayer Bldg. 
Simon, Hon. J., 429 Vista Av. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Berkowitz, Rabbi H. J., Temple Beth 


Israel 
B’nai Brith Bldg. Ass’n., 13th & Mill 


Davis, H. B., 735 Irving 

Gevurtz, Louis, 244 Morrison 

Neighborhood House, 2nd & Wood 

Nelson, R. C., 800 Pacific Bldg. 

Nudelman, E., 394 Washington 

Reed College 

Sandrow, Rabbi E. T., Cor. Park and 
Clay 

Shemanski, J., 1010 S. W. Washington 

Weinstein, S. B., 687 Multnomah 
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PENNSYLVANIA f 
Allentown Coatesville _ 
LIBRARY MEMBER Apis aes Louis, 116 E. Lincoln 
. ighway 
Peon 0 Tine Goldberg, I., 589 Chestnut 
ANNUAL MEMBERS Weiss, B., 246 E. Lincoln Highway 
Doeeen: A., 232 re ab eeee 
Fraenkel, J., 1751 Turner 
Getz, D., Hotel Traylor H a4 a ape 
Jewish Com. Center, 235 N. 6th yinan, Dy » At 
pee Rape Ee ne fee Beth El 
armet, Dr. D. H., 426 N. 6t! 
Rockmaker, H., Commonwealth Bldg. . ecxel eel é 
Sarachek, M., 3023 Greenleaf Seiver, Mrs. L. M., 2415 Hillcrest Rd. 


Walkow, Dr. M. B., Sixth & Chew 
Easton 


Parone: Creitz, Rev. S. A., 29 N. 3rd 
Cong. Beth Israel S. School, 3004 Union Krohn, I., 6 S. 7th 


Vein 4 Mayer, Jacob, 115 N. 14th 
Goldstein, A. D., 2808 Broad Av. Shapiro; Rabbi A., 675 Ferry 
Hibshman, Rabbi E., Hotel Penn Alto Sher, J., 181334 Ferry 


Leopold, L. E., 204 Logan Av. 
Scheeline, I., 2005 Maple Av. 
Scheinberg, Mrs. S., 307 Aldrich Av. 


Y. M.H.A., Ferry & Walnut 


Elkins Park 
Ambridge LirE MEMBER 
Nadler, M. B., 639 Merchant Teller, Est. of Mrs. Benj. F. 
Ardmore PATRON © 
Lerner, J., 200 Simpson Rd. Wolf, Louis 
Beaver Falls LIBRARY MEMBER 
Balter, Mrs. H., 1312-6th Av. Solis-Cohen, J., Jr., 709 Rambler Rd. 
eaver Valley Hebrew Rel. Schl. : 
Markson, H. M., 1523 6th Av. IS 


Fichler, J., 8120 Brookside Rd. 
Gerstley, I., 421 Ashbourne Rd. ‘ 


Butler Labe, Mrs. Jacob, 709 Rambler Rd. 
Berman, M.A., 170 Oak Newburger, F. L., 534 Elkins Av. 
Horwitz, Wm., 239 E. Cunningham 
Israel, M. L., 531 E. Pearl Ellwood City 


seit) Te M., 100 N. Main B'nai B'rith Lodge No. 1132 


Feldman, Nathan, 522 Weyne Av. 


Carbondale 
Kaufman ,M., 24 Salem Av. Erie 
aoa pe sary a ee 9th 
nai B’rit’ ome for Children 
ue SM ote Currick, Rabbi M. C., 523 W. 9th 
ippman, 1. _ Schaffner, M., 4606 Highview Blvd. 
Cirester Zacks, J. H., 1222 W. 10th 
Bloom, L. A., 622 Crozer Bldg. Farrell 
Bloom, Saml., 212 W. 7th . 
Zucker, M., 410 E. 20th May, Patrick, Box 584 
Feasterville 
Clifton Heights Amram, David W. 
Pleet, D. H. Husik, Dr. I., P. O. Box 42 
Clymer Girardville 


Levinson, H. Walowitz, N., 127 N. 2nd 


J 
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Harrisburg 


Bookstabor, Dr. P. D., 208 N. 3d 
Finkelstein, S., 4th & Calder 
Lipsett, H., 2813 N. 2d 

Silver, Rabbi D. L., 1107 N. 2nd 


Homestead 
Homestead Hebrew Congregation 


Honesdale 
Freund, Miss M., 1100 Church 


Jenkintown 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Grodinsky, Dr. J., 100 Summit Av. 
Moos, J. A., 206 Township Line 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Rosenthal, E., 121 Township Line 
Ruberg, M., 504 Runnymede Av. 


Jermyn 
Bain, Herman 


Johnstown 


Bloom, Dr. M., 521 Locust 
Branagan, Miss I., U. S. Bk. Bldg. 
Cong. Rodeph Shalom 
Coppersmith, Mrs. S. G., 233 Tioga 
Elsasser, N. A., 521 Tioga Av. 
Glosser, Miss B., 626 Oak 


~ Glosser, D., 505 Luzerne Av. 


Glosser, F., 552 Bedford 

Glosser, Miss F., 247 Tioga Av. 
Glosser, Mrs. S., 521 Luzerne 
Silverstone, M. B., 438 Franklin 
Simon, Rabbi R., 316 Luzerne Av. 
Sobel, L., U. S. Bk. Bldg. 
Teitelbaum, E., 630 Napoleon 


Kane 
Elson, C., 316 Chase 


Kingston 


Groh, I., 73 N. Wells 


Noble, S., 
Kittanning 


Gold, Rev. J., 125 N. Jefferson 
Katz, W., 125 N. Jefferson 


Lancaster 


Cohen, Dr. J. S., 135 N. Duke 
Davis, Rabbi D. L., 134 College Av. 
Ellin, Dr. H. A., 917 W. Walnut 
Jacobs, J., 19 W. Chestnut 

Lurio, Mrs. D., 1309 Wheatland 
Morris Bros., 525 State 

Ritwe, J., 108 Race Av. 

Shaarai Shomayim Congr. Lib’y 
Shear, Dr. L. M., 601 Manor 
Solomon, Mrs. S. L.. 515 East End 
Stein, Dr. B. D., 230 N. Duke 


Latham Park 
Kerstine, Mrs. H. E., 24 Parkway 
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Lehighton 


Cohen, Wm., 159 N. First 
Rauscher, Emanuel, Box 218 


Lewistown 
Siegel, H. L., 23 N. Grand 


Lock Haven 
Claster, M. L., 46 N. Bald Eagle 


Marietta 
Kulman, Benjamin H. 


McKeesport 
Sunstein, Dr. Noah, 607 Shaw Av. 


Mechanicsburg 


Jacobson, A. S., Est. of, 14 W. Main 
Levy, Joseph G. 


i Melrose Park 
PATRON 
Bernstein, R. M., 1100 Melrose Av. 


Merion 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Publicker, H., Latches Lane 


New Castle 


Frank, Dr. H. A., 1st Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
Kaplan, Dr. E., 223 N. Mercer 
Kohn, L., 113 Moody Av. 


_ New Cumberland 
Smarr, Jos. B., 12th & Bridge 


New Kensington 
Herman, P., 529 Freeport Rd. 


Norristown 


Appel, Rev. E., 710 Swede 

Bloch, S. E., 15-21 W. Main 
Hurwitz, S., 139 W. Main 
Rosenman, Dr. H. M., 46 E. Main 
Weiss, H., 132 W. Main 


Oak Lane Station 
Lefco, A., 23 Latham Pk. 


Ottsville ' 
Wolf, J. J.. R. D. No. 2 


Petrolia, Butler Co. 
Breth, Dr. F. W., Daugherty Refining Co. 


Philadelphia 


LiFE MEMBERS 


Bloch, S. L., 12th & Market 
Eshner, Dr. A. A., 1019 Spruce 
Schectman, M., 2459 N. 33d 
Snellenburg, N., 12th & Market 
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PATRONS 


Bernstein, R. M., North American Bldg. 
Eichholz, A., 360 Bullitt Bldg. 

Fels, S. S., 39th & Walnut 

Gerstley, S. L., 250 S. 17th 4 

Miller, Simon, 16th & Reed 

Wolf, Mrs. Albert, 1700 Walnut 

Wolf, Mrs. Ben., 250 S. 17th 

Wolf, Clarence, 1521 N. 16th 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Bauer, G., 1817 Venango 

Berkowitz, L. L., 1739 Berks 

Blumenthal, Hart, Rittenhouse Plaza 
Apts. 

Fels, M., Garden Ct. Apt. 

Fernberger, Mrs. J. W., 19th & Locust 

Fleisher, Arthur A., 2301 Green 

Friedmann, Lionel, 15th & Locust 

Golder, Ben, 804 Finance Bldg. 

Keneseth Isr. Cong., Broad ab. Columbia 

Klein, Rabbi M. D., 2109 N. Broad 

Kohn, J., 5416 Woodcrest Av. 

Levinthal, L. E., Bankers Trust Bidg. 

Lit, J. D., 1903 Packard Bldg. 

Schenck, Julius, 827 S. 58th 

Selzer, P., 5617 N. 16th 

Snellenburg, J. N., Market & 12th 

Sterling, P., 433 E. Sedgwick 

Stern, Judge Horace, 1524 N. 16th 

Strauss, B., Allegheny & Hancock 

Talimer, Mrs. B. M. O., Warwick Hotel 

Weber, David, 53d and Gainor Rd. 

Weyl, J. S., 140 N. 6th 

Weyl, M. N., 6506 Lincoln Dr. 

Wolf, E., 2nd, 1320 Walnut 

Wolf, H. A., 330 N. 12th 

Wolf, M., Packard Bldg. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Aaron Berman Lib’y, 63rd & Market 
Aarons, G. P., 1909 N. Park Av. 
Aaronson, A., 594 City Hall 
Abrams, M., 4947 N. 10th 

Adler, A. J., 5506 N. 7th 

Adler, Dr. Cyrus, 2041 N. Broad 
Adler, Mrs. Cyrus, 2041 N, Broad 
Adler, J., 4608 Boudinot 
Alexander, L., 3832 N. 17th 
Alkus, Wm., 1531 Nedro Av. 
Allman, H.D., Warwick Hotel 
Allman, J.’P., 1709 Walnut 
Altshuler, B. S.,1218 Chestnut 
Amram, P. W., 1204Packard Bldg. 
Aron, Max, 804 Franklin Tr. Bldg. 
Aronoff, M., Curtis Inst. Rit. Sq. 
Arons, D., 1730 DeLancey 
Arronson, H., 4923 Parkside Av. 
Atchick, I., 4728 Oakland 

Auspitz, J., 7230 N. 21st 

Babis, B., 5765 Woodcrest Av. 
Bachman, F. H., 212 S. 15th 
Balk, Miss M., 5547 Delancey 
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Barg, Wm., 4751 N. 10th 3 

Barol, H., 1025 Wingohocking 

Bedner, H. I., 2612 N. 9th 

Behrend, Dr. M., 1738 Pine 

Bellmore, J. B., 5206 Lebanon Av. 

Belmont, Leo, 2103 Green, Apt. D 

Beaders Mrs. H., 469 Abbotsford Rd., 
tn. 


Berger, D., 5101 Overbrook Av. 
Berger, H., 131 S. 5th 

Berkowitz, A., 2034 S. 6th 
Berkowitz, Mrs. F., 1821 Diamond 
Bernstein, B., 613 E. Allegheny Av. 
Beth-El Cong., 58th & Walnut 
Billikopf, J., 235 S. 15th 

Blauner, H., 833 Market 

Blieden, G. L., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Bloom, N., 630 Allen Lane 

Blum, Isidor, 3133 Dakota 
Blumberg, A. A., 1318 S. 57th 
Blumberg, N. M., 1610 S. 5th 


’ Bortin, D., 1622 Chestnut 


Braude, H. W., 1409 Franklin Tr. Bldg. 

Brav, Dr. A., 2027 Spruce 

Brein, David, 310 S. 5th 

Brenner, H. N., 524 Pine 

Brenner, H., 701 S. 56th 

Brenner, M., 5025 Walnut 

~Breskman, R., 1312 Wingohocking 

Brockermann, Jr., W. P., 340 N. 12th 

Brodsky, W., 602 Bulletin Bldg. 

Brownstein, S. R., Salmon & Pickwick 

Brylawski, Mrs. E., 626 W. Cliveden 

Burd, A. M., 112-20 N. 12th 

Burd, L. A., 1009 W. Cliveden Av. 

Busch, Hyman, Amber & Westmoreland 

Caplan, Jos., 2340 N. Park Av. 

Charen, M., 6031 Carpenter 

Cohen, Dr. A. J., 1630 Spruce 

Cohen, Albert B., 5312 Arlington 

Cohen, Charity Solis, 1537 N. 8th 

coe D. H. Solis, City Line & Mountain 
Vv. 

Cohen, H. H., 1637 Wyoming Av. 

Cohen, Rabbi M. J., 1602 Lindley Av. 

Cohen, R., 332 Reed 

Cohen, Dr. S. Solis, 135 S. 17th 

Cohn, B. R., 3846 N. 17th 

Cohn, L. I., 232 S. 2nd 

Cohn, S., 6204 Carpenter 

Coyne, M. A., Widener Bldg. 

Creskoff, A. J., 5720 Malvern Av. 

Dalsimer, H., 1211-13-15 Chestnut 

Dannenbaum, E. M., Alleg’y & Bd’not 

Daroff, S., 11th & Arch 

Davis, E., 215 S. Broad 

Davis, H. L., 1504 N. Mervine 

Davis, Mrs. M., 405 S. 22nd 

De Ford, Dr .F. A., 5629 N. 16th 

Dreifus, M., 1529 Diamond 

Drob, M., Bankers Trust Bldg. 

Edelman, J. J., 6230 Pine 

Einhorn, S., 1523 Wyoming Av. 

Elgart, M., 3713 Spruce 

Ellendman ,J., 816 W. Wyoming Av. 

Ellis, A. M., 5040 City Line 

Ellis, John, 126 N. Delaware Av. 
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Ellis, M. J., 5404 Gainor Rd. 
Ellis, M., 5328 Gainor Rd. 
Elmaleh, Rev. L. H., 2322 N. Broad 
Englander, J. B., 125 S. 63d 
Faggan, Mrs. N., 1837 N. 33rd 
Fastman, J. I., 5633 Gainor Rd. 
Feibelman, Rabbi J. B., 1717 N. Broad 
Feiner, Edward, 928 Arch 
Feingold, M., 5342 Lebanon Av. 
Feinstein, I. J., 740 Public Ledger Bldg. 
Feldman, Dr. D., 4101 W. Girard Av. 
Feldman, David N., 617 S. 63rd 
Feldman, H., 5433 Gainor Rd. 
Feldman, S. L., 4618 Conshohocken Av. 
Fernberger, H. W.. 19th & Locust 
Fernberger, S. W., 6314 Wissahickon Av. 
Fineshriber, Rev. Dr. W. H., 1916 
Rittenhouse Sq. 
Finestone, L. J., 404 Green 
Fingles, Dr. A. A., 647 N. 22d 
Fischer, J. J., 1242 Widener Bldg. 
Fischman, H., 10th & Allegheny Av. 
Fisher, A. H., 5950 Windsor Av. 
Fisher, M., 320 Market 
Flaishman, N., 404 South 
Fogel, F., 5313 Lebanon Av. 
Folz, S., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Foster Home for Hebrew Orphans, 700 
Church Lane 
Fox, Chas. E., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Frank, J. P., 4731 N. 11th 
_Frank, M., 1735 W. Montgomery Av. 
Frankel, B. L., 6800 Lawnton Av. 
Frankel, L., 908 Real Estate Tr. Bldg. 
Fredman, Rabbi S., 6046 Wash. Av. 
Freedman, A. L., 1204 Packard Bldg. 
Freedman, N., 5936 Cobbs Creek Pky. 
Free Library, Logan Square 
Freides, Dr. R., 250 S. Broad 
Friedman, S. G., 404 Sansom 
Gamson, H., 1414 Champlost Av. 
_ Gartman, H. L., 6635 McCallum 
' Gekoski, L., 5741 Virginian Rd. 
Gershenfeld, Dr. L., 281 S. 63rd 
Gerson, F. N., 608 Chestnut 
Gerstley, Mrs. H., Majestic Hotel 
Gettlin, A. A., 5630 N. 5th 
Getzow, Dr. J. A., 251 Pine 
Gilgor, L. I., 4931 Gransback 
Ginn, L. S., 5340 Media 
Ginsberg, L., 5631 Lebanon Av. 
Ginsburg, Dr. M., 1441 S. Broad 
Ginsburg, Wm., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Ginsburg, W. B., 7036 N. Broad 
Glass, H. E., 5939 Latona 
Goldbaum, Mrs. Jacob S. 4234 Spruce 
Goldberg, Dr. S., 4546 N. Broad 


Goldenberg, B., 816 Widener Bldg. 
Goldenberg, J. B., 4955 Pine 

Goldin, A. J., 1415 Penn Bldg. 

Goldner, E., 1627 N. 33rd 

Goldsmith, Katherine, 5251 N. 10th 
Goldsmith, L., 6664 Lincoln Dr. 
Goldstein, D., 6th and Porter 

Goldstein, R., Pine Vista Apts., 4800 Pine 
Goodblatt, Rabbi M..S., 5814 Hadfield 


Gorson, G., 250 N. Broad 

Gottlieb, N. J., 728 Arch 

Goward; Geo., 4701 Wayne Av. 
Grabosky, S., 124 N. 3rd 

Gradess, Dr. M., 2932 N. 6th 

Grass, Jacob, 1301 N. 54th 

Gratz College, Broad and York 
Grayzel, Rabbi S., Broad & York 
Green, Jacob, 1210 Race 

Green, S. A., 1330 Pt. Breeze Av. 
Greenbaum, Dr. S. S., 1714 Pine 
Greenberg, J., 1347 S. 6th 
Greenberg, J. J., 15th and Sansom 
Greenberg, Rabbi S., 5424 Wynnefield Av. 
Greenebaum, A., 58th and Market 
Greenfield, A. M., 310 W. Johnson 
Greenhouse, M. E., 1507 N. 16th 
Greenstone, Dr. J. H., 1926 N. 13th 
Gribbel, J., 306 Bulletin Bldg. - 
Gropper, H., 1731 N. Marshall 
Groskin, H., Land Title Bldg. 

Gross, Harry, 331 S. 5th 

Gross, Jacob, 730 S. 5th 

Gross, Joseph, Market St. Bk. Bldg. 
Gross, Dr. P. P., 6740 Torresdale Av. 
Gross, S. P., 825 Arch ; 
Grose Miss Bertha, 5758 Larchwood 


Vv. 

Grossman, D. D., 816 69th Av. 
Grossman, Martin, 625 S. 60th 
Gutman .J. C., 1230 Arch 
Hafler, M., 6137 Ellsworth 
Hagedorn,, J. H., 1701 Locust 
Halbert, S., 5231 N. Warnock 
Halpert, N., 721 Sansom 
Hamberg, L., 319 Green 
Hanick, S. J., 6243 Pine 

ain Zion Library, 54th bel. Wynnefield 


Vv. 

Hassler, I., 1214 Real Estate Tr. Bldg. 

Heb. Sun. Sch. Soc., 10th & Carpenter 

Heb. Sun. Sch. Soc., 1529 N. 7th 

Herman, M. E., 5750 N. 5th 

Hillerson, David, 700 Sansom 

Hillerson, Dr. M. S., 422 Green 

Hirschwald, R. M., N. American Bldg. 

Hirsh, H. B., Rittenhouse Apts. 

Hoenig, Dr. S. B., Dropsie College 

Hoffman, J., 1622 S. 4th 

Horvitz, H., 3605 Market 

ei rerun A. E., Market St. Nat’l Bk. 
Bldg. 

Hyman, Mrs. C., 1220 S. 58th 

Illoway, B. A., 215 S. Broad 

Jacob, Dr. M. S., 6544 Ogontz Av. 

Jacobson P. D., 335 W. Girard Av. 

Jewish Students’ House, 3613 Locust 

Kahn, Dr. B. L., 2125 S. 4th 

Kaplan, H., 5552 Osage Av. 

Karmel, S. H., 3232 Diamond 

Katz, Simon, 131 S. 4th 

Kaufman, Dr. A. S., 1923 Spruce 

Kaufman, Dr. I., 909 69th Av. 

Kellner, B., 6236 N. Broad 

Kempler, David M., 804 E. Passyunk Av. 

Keneseth Israel Free Lib’y., 1717 N. 


Broa sf 
Koch, Dr. I. M., Mayfair House 
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Kohn, A., 931 Market 

Kohn, Dr. Bernard, 1516 N. 15th 
Kohn, Geo., 5306 Gainor Rd. 

Kohn, Isadore, 1517 N. 16th 

Kohn, J. C., 406 E. Roosevelt Blvd. 
Kolsky, H., 417 S. 46th 

Korn, B., 4603 N. 13th 

Kraftsow, D. A., 12 S. 12th 
Karftsow, M., 1011 Diamond 
Krakovitz, A., 5360 Lebanon Av. 
Kramer, Dr. D., 2007 Pine 

Kratzok, S. E., 5427 Wynnefield Av. 
Kraus, S. L., N. American Bldg. 
Krauskopf, M. R., 707 Kenilworth Av. 
Krieger, Mrs. Wm., 2255 N. Broad 
Krischer, Morris, 6203 Webster 

Kun, Judge J. L., 262 City Hall 
Kurtz, Rob’t, 1840 N. 32nd 

Kutikoff, Dr. J., 403 Ritner 

Lam, A. M,, 4613 N. 13th 

Lang, A., 6109 Ridge Av. 

Lang. G. H., 218 W. Walnut Lane 
Lavin, Miss A., 3852 Folsom 

Lax, A., 121 W . Wentz 

Lederer, Mrs.'E., Hotel Pennsylvania 
Levi, Julius C., N. American Bldg. 
Levin, Aaron, 409 Olney Av. 

Levin, D., 233 S. 9th 

Levinthal, Rev. B. L., 4036 Parkside Av. 
Levy, RabbiA. J., 324 E. ee Blvd. 
Levy, A. S., Bankers cr. 

Levy, Howard S., 220 W. eet Av. 
Levy, I. K., 1505. Finance Bldg. 
Levy, L. F., Wayne Av. & Berkley 
Levy, Louis, 2303 S. Darien 

Levy, M. J., 837 Atwood Rd. 

Lewis, M. J., 45-47 N. 7th 

Lewis, Judge Wm. M., 1914 N. 32nd 
Lichtenstein ,M., 6651 Wayne Av. 
Lieberman, A. H., 5136 Wayne Av. 
Lieberman, Alex., 411 Finance Bldg. 
Liebman, Chas. N., 5653 Lebanon Av. 
Lifter, Mrs. J. J., 6312 N. 13th 
Lipkin, A. B., 1019 Spruce 

Lisan, M. F., 1750 S. 60th 

Lischin, A. L., 718 W. Rockland 
Liss, L. E., 2811 N. 27th 

Litman, Mr. and Mrs. S., 1016 S. 46th 
Loeb, Arthur, 1701 Locust 

Loeb, H. A., 320 Chestnut 

Loeb, Horace, 1701 Locust 

Loeb, Dr. Ludwig, 1421 N. 15th 
Loeb, Oscar, 6704 N. 12th 
Loewenberg, Dr. S. A., 1905 Spruce 
Lowenstein, Sidney, Land Title Bldg. 
Lowengrund, E., City Hall Annex 
Luberoff, L., Lincoln Dr. & Hortter 
Lyons, iV E., 1521 Nedro Av. 

Magil, Myer, 4th & Race 

Malmed, A. T., 1616 Walnut 

Mann, David I., Front & Berks 
Margolin, M. L., 6623 Greene 
Markmann, M.S. 6511 N. 1ith 
Markovitz, V. S., 623 W. Upsal 
Markowich ,A. L., 1422 Chew 
Markowitz, (pe rey 1323 S. 5th 
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Masel, B. A., 305 E. Walnut Lane 

Masel, Isaac, 1108 Spruce 

Matt, Rabbi C. D., 271 S. 63rd 

Matusow, Harry, 3236 W, Norris 

Mayer, Alfred, 235 S. 15th 

Mayer, C. O., Bankers Trust Bldg. 

Mayer, G. H., 728 Sansom 

Mazer, Mrs. E. W., S. E. Cor. 13th & 
Oak Lane Av. 

Meltser, H., 49th and Locust 

Meltzer, M., 28 N. 4th 

Merz, Leon, 431 Chestnut 

Meshberg, Dr. P., 904 N. Franklin 

Mesirow, H. S., Packard Bldg. 

Mesirov, Isaac, 5625 Wyndale Av. t 

Mickve Israel Congr. Sch., Broad & York 

Miller, Morris L., 5201 Overbrook Av. 

Millgram, Rabbi A. E., 1631 N. 32nd. 

Mogerman, I., 1800 N. Bouvier 

Monheit, Albert D., 5105 N. 15th 

Montefiore Cemetery Co., Fox Chase 

Mort, M., 730 Spring Garden 

Mosco, Dr. S. F., 1733 N. Franklin 

Moss, Jos., Commonwealth Bldg. 

Nathan, Rev. M., 3417 Ridge Av. 

Nemcof, C., 21 S. 3rd 

Netsky, G. N, 2655 S. 10th 

Netzky, S., 6224 Webster 

Nee Rev. Dr. A. A., 2319 N. Park 

Vv. 

Newhouse, Florence, 1327 Spruce 

Noble, V., 5424 Gainor Rd. 

Nusbaum, Harry, 1835 W. Tioga 

Nusbaum, Lee, 141 W. Sharpnack 

Obermayer, L. J., 821 Westview Av. 

Omansky, J., 2101 Walnut 

Opens S. L., Phila. Sav. Fund 


g. 

Ostroff, I., 1600 Walnut 

Parris, L., 1420 Walnut 

Pennes, S. R., 326 S. 5th 

Perilstein, H., 515 S. 6th 

Perilstein, N., 4119 Leidy Av. 

Pfaelzer, Mrs. F. A., S. E. Cor. 70th Av. 
& City Line 

Pincus, A.’ A., 6038 Christian 

Pincus, Mrs. E. W., 1517 Nedro Av. 

Pincus, N., 6449 N. Broad 

Pinkerton, L. T., 3415 Roosevelt Blvd. 

Pinkus, M., Garden Ct. Apt. 

Popovsky, Z., 2038 N. 6th 

Portner, Wm., 5403 Woodcrest Av. 

Prager, Jos., 5913 Walnut 

Publicker, P., Delaware & Mifflin 

Rabinovitz, J., 2912 Germantown Av. 

Raditz, L., 150 N. 20th 

Raiziss, Dr. G. W., 6451 Sherwood Rd. 

Raker, D. M., 4815 N, Warnock 

Rappaport, J., Mkt. St. Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 

Reich, Prof. Dr. N. Jers O- Box 337 

Reider, Dr. J., Dropsie College 

Richman, Dr. M., 4137 Roneevelk Blvd. 

Riesman, Dr. David, 1520 Spruce 

Rittenberg, Dr. B. B., 5400 Arlington Av. 

Rodeph Shalom Rel. Schl., 615 N. Broad 

Root, M. J., Lafayette Bldg. 

Rosen, Ben.,330 S. 9th 
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Rosen, Tudge T., City Hall 
Rosenbach, Dr. A. S., W. 1320 Walnut 
Rosenbach, N. P., 5008 Pine 
Rosenbach, Philip H., 1320 Walnut 
Rosenbaum, H., 4844 Pulaski Av. 
Rosenbaum, O., Real Est. Tr. Bldg. 
Rosenberg, Mrs. M., 2009 N. Broad 
Risenberg, S., 4929 Pine 
Rosenberger, H., 228 S. Melville Av. 
Rosenblum, A., 506 Pine 
Rosenstein, A. A., 1201 Chestnut 
Rosenthal, L. S., 12 S. 12th 
Rosskam Wm. B., 2300 N. Broad 
Rubenstone, Dr. A. I., 2006 Spruce 
Ruberg, Lewis, 4617 Newhall 
Rubin, Jos. H., Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Rudofker & Son, S., 429 N. 13th 
Saftlas, Joseph, 5406 Wyndale Av. 
Samitz, S., 416 E. Sharpnack 
Saslow, J., 2544 N. Myrtlewood Av. 
Satinsky, Sol., 1813 N. 33rd 

Satlin, Wm., 448 S. 56th 

Sander, I. E., 1420 Walnut 

So Oa J., N. E. Cor. 58th & Woodland 


Beles. B. N., 5436 Woodcrest Av 
v. 

Schechtman, G., 925 Lafayette Bldg. 
Schechtman, S., 901 N. Franklin 
Schindler, S. D., 1138 Widener Bldg. 
Schneider Dye Works, 1809 E. Russell 
Schoenfeld, Dr. J. H., 2534 N. 6th 

~ Schoenfeld, Morris, 5837 Chestnut 
Schorr, G. J., 1204 Packard Bldg. 
Schorr, Henry W., Packard Bldg, 
Schultz, D., 521 S. 4th 

Schwartz, A., 15th & Spruce 
Schwartz, Dr. B., 1020 Snyder Ay. 
Schwartz, C. M., 1614 S. 2nd 
Schwartz, Dr. M., 218 Ritner 
Schwartz, S., 151 N. 3rd 
Schwarzman, J., 4435 Frankford Av. 
Seder, M. B., Madison Apt. 

Segal, L., 5326 Lebanon Av. 

Segal, Dr. M., 4759 N. 11th 

Segal, P. R., 5308 Oxford 

Segal, S., 312 S. 3rd 

Selig, B., 1701 Locust 

Selig, E. K., Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Selig, Emil, The Warwick 

Selig, Sol., 6501 N. 11th 

Seltzer, Dr. N., 2310 Margaret 
Shander, B., 5305 Berks 

Shane, H., 1211 Chestnut 

Shapiro, D. H., 1813 Champlost 
Shapiro, J., 1534 Diamond 

Shapiro, Mrs. Morris, 1729N. 7th 
Sheerr, Philip L., 4321 Torresdale Av. 
Shenker, Morris, 519 S. 19th 

Shlifer, J.. 261 N. Broad 

Shuman, S., 5239 Berks 

Sickles, L., ‘1015 Vhestnut 

Sickles, Mr. & Mrs. Sol, Warwick Hotel 
Siegel, J., 2301 Bryn Mawr Av. 
Silberberg, J., 2900 Aramingo Av. 
Silverman, I. H., Land Title Bldg. 
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Singer, J., 1622 Chestnut 

Singer, Jacob, 325 South 

Sirody, M., Bankers Tr. Bldg. 
Sneidman, C., 451 S. 56th 

Sollott, H., 1812 Widener PI. 

Speiser, D. S. ,41 N. 10th 

Speiser, M. J., 521 Tasker 

Stein, I., 102 N. 6th 

Steinberg, S. H., 246 W. Upsal 
Stern, Mrs. E., 135 S. 17th 
Sundheim, ig is ice 2036 Delancey 
Sunstein, Leon Ce 213 S. Broad 
Sutow, J., 1029 Race 

Swaab, S. M., 1629 Diamond 

Teller, Dr. Wm. H., 1713 Green 
Tierkel, David, 332 S. 5th 

Toland, A., 768 Herkness 

Trasoff, Dr. A., 5907 Walnut 

Tulsky, Dr. H., 4800 N. 12th 
Waldman, Dr. J., 4001 W. Girard Av. 
Wasserman, Mrs. Jos., Wissa. & Hortter 
Weber, Herman, 3852 Girard Av. 
Weil, E. H., 1315 Cherry 

Weiner, F., 1530 Locust 

Weinrach, B., 6542 N. 12th 
Weinrott, L., 129 S. 49th 

Weinstein, J. I., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Weinstein, Dr. M. A., 615 Pine 
Weintraub, Leo I., 4927 Pine 
Weiser, David, 4443 N. 9th 

Weiss, Chas. J., 1620 Lindley Av. 
Wernick, A., 275 .S. 63d 

Whiteman, S., 3015 W. Susquehanna Av. 
Whiteman, S., 1826 N. Franklin 
Wilf, L., 5246 Berks 

Willing, J. K., 1616 Walnut 

Wilsker, B., 928 W. Rockland 
Wolf, David 15 Bank 

Wolf, Elias, 340 N. 12th 

Wolf, L. B., 1520 Spruce 

Wolf, W. L., 340 N. 12th 

Wolsey, Rabbi L., Rodeph Sholom Cong. 
Wurzel, M. L., 1421 Chestnut 
Yarish, P., 5430 Arlington 

Y.M.& Y. W ..H.A., Broad & Pine 
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Zuckerman, M., 335 Pine 
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Woonsocket 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Darman, A, I., 309 Prospect 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Kornstein, A., 529 E. School 
Miller, Rev. C., 144 Welles 
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(Texas 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Aiken 
Polier, M. S., 1020 Greenville 


Charleston 


Axelman, Rabbi B. J., 54 George 
Fromberg, Judge J., 36 Broad 
Hornick, M. J., St. Johns Hotel 
Klein, Max 

Raisin, Rev. J. S., 207 Broad 
Raphan, H., 13 Elmwood Av. 
Solomon, S .J., 80 Pitt 
Wilensky, H. L., 88 Ashley Av. 


Columbia 


Kline, M., 1711 Pinewood 
Rubinowitz, Dr. B., 1512 Marion 
Schayer, Dr. I., Univ. of S. Carolina 


Georgetown 
Ringel, J. M. 


St. Matthews 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Pearlstine, Shep ‘ 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Loryea, Miss Edyth 
Pearlstine, Sam. H 


Spartanburg 
Lehrer, S., 624 W. Main 


Sumter 
Conway Addelstone, A., 708 W. Bartlett 
7 Brody, S., 10 S. Washington 
Schild, S., P. O. Box 86 Ness, Ben E 
Darlington 
Cohen, D. A., 117 Wood Walterboro 
Henning, H. W. Warshaw, M. 
TENNESSEE ‘ 


Bristol 
Hecht, H., P. O. Box 275 


Chattanooga 


Adler, H. C., 415 W. 5th 
Gerstein, Rabbi I., 530 Pine 
Tabb, B. Z., 711 Federal ' 
Winer, G., 322 Market 


Cleveland 


Ard, N., 309 Inman 
Rosenbloum, Harry, 3007 Ocoee 


Jackson 
Rosenbloom, J. L., 370 Highland Av. 


Johnson City 
Goldstein, Miss M. B. 


Knoxville 
Averbach ,Mrs. S., 3210 Linden Av. 
Blumenthal, Rabbi R. H., 27 Terry Apts., 
Maplehurst Pk. 


/ 


Gourse, Geo., Gay 

Robinson, M., 3803 E. 5th 

University of ‘Tennessee 

Winick, B. R., Hamilton Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 


LaFollette 


Jaffe, Isadore 
Sobel, R. M. 


Memphis 


Ettelson, Rev. Dr. H. W., 605 East Dr., 
Hein Pk. 

Peres, H., 307 Wagner PI. 

Taxon, Rabbi M. N., 1241 Overton Pk., 


Av. 
Morristown 
Snyder, Mrs. L. J., 607 W. ist, North 
Nashville 


Ghertner, S., 1702 Ashwood Av. 
Loventhal, Lee J., 216 Union 

Mark, Rabbi J., Vine St. Temple 

May, Jack, 3400 West End Av, 
Yampol, Rabbi S. B., 2402 Parkview PI. 
Y. M. H.A., Polk & Union 


TEXAS 


Austin 


Baron, Rabbi S. H,, 2228 Guadalupe 


Beaumont 


Blum, B., 1122 Hazel 
Sharfstein, J., 2350 Calder Av 


Virginia] 


Dallas 


Barish, Jos., 2028 Cadiz 

Brav, Rabbi S. R., Temple Emanuel 
Kahn, L.S., 900 Elm 

Lefkowitz, Rev. D., 2415 S. Blvd. 
Rosenthal, H., 2831 Forest Av. 
Smith, A. J., 2719 S. Ervay 
Tonkon, I. E., c/o Sanger Bros., Inc. 


El Paso 


B’nai Zion S. School 5 Talmud Torah, 
- Mesa. Av. Cor. Cliff 
Rosing, Wm., Rural Route No. 2 
Roth, Rabbi 7 M., 1125 Terrace 
Schwartz, Maurice, Popular Dry Goods 


Weinstein, Reuben, 617 Cinn. 

Weiss, I., 1700 N. Mesa Av. 

Zielonka, Rabbi M., Temple Mt. Sinai 
Zork, L., 1501 N. Mesa Av. 


Fort Worth 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Simon, U. M., 322 S. Adams 


SUBSCRIBER 
Lively, Capt. M. U., 1035 Bewick 


Galveston 
Cohen, Rabbi H., 1920 Broadway 
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Cohen ,Robt. I., 1704 31st 
Cong. B’na ilsrael 

Feigon, Rabbi L., 1611 Av “O”’ 
Swiff, J., 2606 Av. K 


Gonzales 
Stahl, Jacob, P. O. Box 327 


Houston 
Cohen, Moses D.,.502 Drew Avy. 
Geller, A. L., 3001 Hamilton 
Harris, L. L., c/o Harris Hahlo Co. 
Houston Public Library 
Mandel, M., 2801 Rosedale 
Nathan, M. H., 620 Main 
Westheimer, M., 4018 Voakum Blvd. 


Port Arthur 
Jacobs, J., P. O. Box 242 


San Antonio 
Eldridge, S. C., 845 Erie Av. 
Frisch, Rabbi E., 130 Luther Dr. 
Litwin, Mrs. B., 500 W. Gramercy 
Oppenheimer, Je esse D., 309 Madison 
Wiederman, S., 210 Produce Row 


Tyler 
Wadel, B., Mary Av. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


os eae Mrs. Daniel, Deseret Bank 
g. 


Public Library 
Rosenblatt, N., 870 S. 4th, W. 
Salt Lake Women's Aux. No. 48 B. B. 


VERMONT 


Burlington 
Frank, Major J., 45 Overlake Pk. 


Rutland 
Wolk, H. H., 23 Melrose Av. 


VIRGINIA 
_ Alexandria Harrisonburg 

Levinson, Rabbi M. H., 508 Wolfe Spiro, Morris 

Berkley Lynchburg 
es A., 600 Liberty Schewel, Abe 

LA 
dyed Norfolk 
Danville 


Newman, Dr. Samuel R., Arcade Bldg. 


Franklin 
Sifen, Joe 


Amelson, T. J., 832 Brandon Av. 
Beth El Rel. Schl., 621 W. Princess Anne 


Rd. 
Blair, Rabbi M., 228 W. 17th 
Friedman, D., 1508 Moran Av. 
Horwitz .L., 1505 Debree Av. 
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Mendosa, Rabbi xv. D., 1300 W. Princess 
Anne Rd, 

Rosenblatt, H., 1021 Gates Av. 

Salzburg, M., 308 W. 28th 

Wagenheim, M. B., Law Bldg. 


Portsmouth 


Berson, A., 630 High 
Brady, H. E., 622 High 
Prince, Rabbi I., 512 King 
Rosenfeld. R. 516 Crawford 


Richmond 


Beth Ahabah Remembrance Library 
Beth El] Rel. Schl., 2049 W. Broad 
Brown, J., 118 Marshall 

Cong. Beth El 

Gellman, S. H., 705 Byrd Pk. Court 
Harris, S. H., 202 W. Broad 


Hutzler, A. B., 1032 Mutual Bldg. 
Karp, Dr. L., 2001 W. Grace 
Lebarvich, Mrs. H., 5 S. Dooley 
Lovenstein, B., 2300 Rosewood Av. 
Raffali, Rabbi J. E., 1106 W. Franklin 
Seldes, S. I., 306 W. Broad 

Roanoke 


Moss ,H. D., 540 Lafayette Av. 


Staunton 
Nachman, Joseph I. 


University 
University of Va. Library 


Winchester 
Wendor, Louis 


WASHINGTON 


Centralia 
Shanedling, Jacob 


Olympia 
Nash, S., 525 Columbia 


Seattle 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Eckstein, N., 1000 14th Av., N. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Cooper, I., 1104 Minor Av. & Spring 
Grunbaum, O. S., 1513 6th Av. 
Kreielsheimer Bros., Artic Club 


Langh, Rabbi P. A., 1100 17th Av. 
Seattle Public Library 

Seattle Talmud Torah Lib’y 
Sereth, H. N., 527 20th Av., N. 
Shafer, J., 907 14th Av., N. 
Shemanski, A., 1332 2d Av. 

Stern, L. M., 930 16th Av., N. 


Spokane 
Fink, Rabbi A. H., 1219 S. Division 


Tacoma 


Kleiner, M., 1508 N. 6th 
Robbins, A., 617 E. 25th 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield 
Wagner, B. J., 2108 Washington 


Charleston 
Polan, H., 1715 Virginia 


Elkins 
Goldberg, Mrs. George, Darby Apts. 


Martinsburg 


Birnbach, Ted 
Garner, E., 412 W. John 
Lipsie, L., 224 W. Martin 


Morgantown 


Auerbach, J., 436 Winsley 

Finn, S., 217 S. Walnut 

Schwebel, R. H., 228 Morris 

Slaven, H. D., 711 Monongahela Bldg. 
Stein, S., 312 Wagner Rd. 

Tanner, L. F., Box 588 


North Fork 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Catzen, A., Box 335 ¥ 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Seligman, H., Box 365 


Osage 
Levine, M., c/o Levinson 


Levinson, R. 
Wheeling 


Braunstein, Rabbi B., 13% Springhaven 
Rd., Edgwood 

Eoff St. Temple, 12 & Eoff 

Fisher, Rabbi L., 149 S, Park 

Horkheimer, L., 16 Poplar Av. 

Horne, M., 1100 Main 

Levin, H. S., 113 Wash. Av., Chantal Ct. 

Perilman, Rabbi I., 606 N. Front 

Rubin, Dr. H. G., Hoge Bldg. 

Thurman, Rabbi M., Eoff St. Temple 


White Sulphur Springs 
Chassy, L.,; The Green Briar & Cottages 


\ 


Australia] 
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WISCONSIN 


Green Bay 
Sauber, Wm., 116 N. Roosevelt 


Kenosha 
Rappaport, Rev. J., 516 60th 


Madison 


B'nai B’rith Hillel Foundation, 512 State 
Ellman, Ben L., 16 N. Hancock 

Mack, Mrs. H., 2117 Regent 

Perlman, Prof S., 1805 Rowley Av. 
Prustinetzer, Miss E., 2117 Regent 
Simon, J., 901 E. Wash. Av. 


Milwaukee 


Baron, Rabbi J. L., 2419 E. Kenwood 
Blvd. 


Bundis, J., 5509 W. Wash. Blvd. 


Fechheimer, C. J., 1930 N. Prospect Av. 

Friend, Charles, 6185 Plankinton Bldg. 

Heller, Rudolph, 341 W. Wells 

Hirschberg, Rev. S., 2612 E. Kenwood 
Blvd. 

Horwitz, Hayim, 1836 51st 

Ottenstein, P., 2834 N. 50th 

Padway, J. A., 212 W. Wisconsin Av. 

Rotter, L. H., 2676 N. Grant Blvd, 

Saltzstein, A. L., 2701 N. Lake Dr. 

Schlomovitz, Dr. B. H., 710 N. 
Plankinton Av. 

Stern, Morris, 1009 Hackett Av. 

Sure, Dr .J. H., 2015 E. Kenwood Blvd. 

Wollheim, H. S., ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 


Minocqua 
fhrenreich, Rev. B. C. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Adelaide 
Matison, Dr. E. A., North Terrace 


Auckland, New Zealand 
Nathan, David L., P. O. Box 190 


East St. Kilda 


Benjamin, D., ‘‘Bayis,'" 128 Westbury, 
Ext. 


Hawthorn 
Jona, Dr. J., 124 Glenferrie Rd. 


Hurstville 
Cohen, st Stoney Creek Rd. 


Melbourne, Vict. 


Brandt, H. A., c/o Bank of Australasia 
Brodie, Rabbi I., Synagogue Chambers, 
Bourke 


Esserman, N. A., Maribyrnong W. 3 
Jona, Dr. J. L., 61 Collins 
Rose, A. S., 326 Orrong Rd., Caulfield 
Stay 
Northcote, Victoria 
Abrahams, L., 211 Clarke 


North Perth, Western Aus. 


Shimenson, J., 137 Vincent 


South Brisbane, Queensland 


Blumberg, D., 689 Stanley 
Eshensky, W., Church Av. 
Heyman, D. M., 689 Stanley 
Leiboff, M., Church Av. 


St. Kilda, Mel. 
Schalit, Dr. M. A., 139 Wellington 


BELGIUM 


Antwerp 


Behr, A., 17 rue de la petite Ourse 
Jaffe, Capt. I., 4 Rue Floris 
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[Canada 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Kingston, Jamaica 
Delgado, A., 19 Kingston Gds. 


Myers, Horace V., 188 Harbour 


CANADA 


Calgary, Alberta 


Shumiatcher, A. I., 611 Grain Exch. Bldg. 


Chipman, Alberta 
Olyan, Harry, Vegreville 


Glace Bay 
Chernin, L. N., Union 
Gallay, A. J., 251% Commercial 
Simon, Rabbi M. H., P. O. Box 22 
Halifax, N.S. 
Simon, J., 103 Upper Water 


London, Ontario 
Goldstick, Dr. I., 458 Oxford 


Montreal, Quebec 
Lire MEMBERS 
‘Cohen, Lyon, 25 Rosemont Av- 
Jacobs, S. W., 83 Craig, W. 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Bronfman, A., 1430 Peel 
Cohen & Gameroff, 10 St. James, W. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Aaron, B., 1430 Peel 
Abel, J., 736 Notre Dame, W. 


Abramowitz, Rev. Dr. H., 507 Argyle Av. 


Alexander, A. J., 198 McGill 
Barsky, H., 945 Cote 

Batshaw, H., 276 St. James W. 
Belkin, S., 4137 Esplanade Av. 
Bender, Rev. C., 1443 Stanley 
Berger, Rabbi J., 3420 Grey Av. 
Brown, M. A., 3839 Marlowe Av. 
Caiserman, H. M., 4223 Esplanade Av. 
Chait, C., 5814 Durocher 
Cheifetz, L., 5696 Esplanade Av. 
Cohen, A., 4899 Sherbrooke, W. 
Cohen, A. Z., 40 Prince 

Cohen, B. L., 159 Craig W. 


Cohen, S. D., 351 de 1 ‘““Epee Av. 
Crown, Myer, Box 321, Station B. 
Dickstein, M., 615 Bloomfield Av. 
Faber, L., 4058 Vendome Av. 

Fed. of Young Judea, 384 Sherbrooke W. 
Finestone, M., 5225 Notre Dame de 
Grace Av. 

Finkelstein, Dr. C. I., 5011 Park Av. 
Freidman, A., 3420 Marlowe Av. 
Garber, M., 132 St. James 

Gardner .A., 10 St. James W. 

Glazer, L., 5266 St. Lawrence Blvd. 
Greenblatt, M., 2165 Lincoln Av. 

Gross, M., 9 St. Catherine E. 

Haltrecht, S. B., 795 Davaar 

Heillig, L. E., 50 Drummond Apts. 
Illievitz, Dr. A. B., 1497 Bishop 
Kleinberg, L., 5667 Park Av. 

Levine, K., 4997 Grosvenor Av. 
Meyerovitch, P., 276 St. James W. 
Montefiore, Club, 1195 Guy 

Naturman, B., 37 St. Catherine Rd. 
Oberman, M., 1120 Lajoie 

Phillips, L., 654 Murray Hill 

Raginsky, A. Sr., 640 McEachran Av. 
Ressler, H. R., 2091 Beaudry 
Rosenbaum, Dr. J., 1396 St. Catherine, 


Rosenberg, S., 1320 Bernard Ay. 
Sabbath, J. L., 455 Craig W. 

Schechter, W., 5192 Durocher 
Schneyderman, S., 470 Villeneuve, W. 
Schwartz, B., 3829 Gireuard — 
Sessenwein, H., 230 McGill 

Shiller, H., 460 St. Catherine, W. 
Sperber, M. M., 132 St. James 

Stern, Rabbi H. J., 4128 Sherbrooke W. 
Wainer, I. J., 4531 Esplanade Av. 
Weinfield, Henry, 132 St. James 
Workman, M., 1245 Sherbrooke, W. 

Y. M. H.A., 265 Mount Royal Av., W. 
Zacks, J. C., 4043 Marlowe Av. 
Zuckerman, A., 4550 Hutchison 


Mossbank, Sask. 
Adelkind, S., Vantage and Congress 


Ottawa, Ontario 


Franklin, J. M., 326 Waverly 
Freedman, J., 43-45 George 
Glickman, A., 170 Holmwood Avy. 


N s , = 
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Outremont ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Herman, B., 1619 Van Horne Silver, A., 652 Queen, W. 
Horvitz, S., 1145 Lajoie Av. Toronto Heb. Journal, 542 Dundas, W. 
: Vise, B., 20 Victoria : 
Regina, Sask. Yolles, L. S., 66 Roxborough Dr. 


Bronstone, M., 34 Qu’Appelle Apts. 


Rosenberg, L., Ste 12 Avalan Ct. Westmont 
St. Caste, Que rele je me 
d ie aplansky, A. L., erbrooke W. 
Blais, Philip Levin, A., 478 Strathcona Av. 
Sherbrooke 
Marcus, Dr. S., 6 Wellington, N. Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Rosenbloom, J., 77 Quebec 
Buchwald, F., 244 Cordova 
Cantor, A. E., 206 Curry Bldg. 


Toronto, Ontario Cohen, A., 424 Grain Exchange 


Lire MEMBERS Finkelstein, M. J., 854 Palmerston Av, 
£ Haid, M .,Coca-Cola Bldg. \ 
Granatstein, J. S,, 372 Davenport Rd. Mahon, E. S., 831 Main 
' Kates, Dr. M., 16 Edgar Av. Stein, J. E., 207 Curry Bldg. 
Steinkopf, Max, Canada Bldg. 
LIBRARY MEMBER Sternberg, J. N., 761 Grain Exchange 
Scheuer, E., 131 Yonge Weidman Bros., 244 Jarvis Av. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


: Balboa Crisrobal 
Feldheym, Rabbi N., Box 366 Zakay, E., P. O. Box 1792 
Panama 
Halman, I., P. O. Box 617 


CHINA 


Shanghai 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Abrahams, D. E. J., 83 Peking Rd. 


DENMARK 


Copenhagen 
Danish Royal Library 


EGYPT 
Alexandria Cairo 
Alexander, A., ‘“The Grotto,’”’ 3 Kamel 
Dwek, Raphael, Box 71 5 Monarpeds Sane eas 
i uriel, E. M., P. O. Box 
pad cr Bot sees Mosseri, E. N., P. O. Box 988 
Nadler, Maurice, P. O. Box 13-15 Mosseri, Mrs. J., P. O. Box 988 


Sicouri, L., P. O. Box 618 Nahum,E., P.O . Box 940 
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[England 


ENGLAND 


Birmingham 


Cohen, Rev. A., 2 Highfield Rd., 
Edgbaston 

Locker, S., 162 Bristol Rd., Edgbaston 

Woolf, 1 111 Gough Rd., Edgbaston 

Woolf, 1: L., 119 Gough Rd., Edgbaston 


Bradford 
Ludman, A., 8 Oak Mount 


Brighton, Sussex 
Lass, J., 18 Cannon Pl. 


Cambridge 
LirE MEMBER 
Israel Abrahams Memorial Lib’y, Christ 
College 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Dugmore, C. D., 85 Milton Rd. 
Goldstein, S., St. John’s College 
Loewe, H., 85 Milton Rd. 


Cheshire 
esky, Mr. & Mrs. N., Brooklands 


ay Sam A., 117 Seabank Rd- 


Hendon 
Woolf, S. J., ‘“Courtlands,’’ Green Lane 
N. W. 4 


Herne Bay 
Hochbaum, M., Kent Coast College 


Herts 
Salaman, Dr. R. N., Homestall, Barley 


Hove 
Asher, Mrs. S. N., 30 Westbourne Villas 


Hove Brighton 
Rosenbloom, A., 20 Western Rd. 


Leeds 


Brodetsky, Prof. S., 3 Grosvenor Rd., 
Headingly 

Lightman, S., Esq., The Towers, 
Roundhay 


Stross, eee Esq., Roland House, Weth- 


Liverpool 
Cherrick, B., 14 Verulam 


London 
Lir—E MEMBERS 
Adler, E. N., 20 Porchester Sq. 
Baer, Mrs. S., 262 Finchley Rd., N. W. 3 
Baron, B., Arcadia Works, City Rd. 


Baron, E., Arcadia Works, City Rd. 
Baron, Sir L. B., Arcadia Works, City 
Rd. 


Rubinstein, B., Broad St. House 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Stepney Public Libraries, Bancroft Rd., 
Mile End Rd. 

Taylor, Dr. H., 111 City Rd., E. C. I 

Taylor, R., 85 Cazenove Rd. N. 16 

Usiskin, M., 132 High, Shoreditch, E I 


ANNAUL MEMBERS 


Aaron, D. H., 63 Threadneedle, E. C. 2 
Adler, H. M., 5 Abercorn Pl., N. W. 8. 
Adler, Rev. M., 208 Great Portland 
Alexander, E., 6 Weymouth Ct., W I 
Baker, F., 40 Heber Rd. 
Barnett, M., 35 Compayne Gds. 
Buchler, Dr., Jewish College, Queen Sq. 
H 


oO. 
Cohen, I., 29 Pattison Rd., N. W. 2 
Cohen, Rev. P., 42 Hallam, PortId Pl. 
Cohen, S., 21 Staverton Rd., N. W. 2 
Corman, J., 17 Portland Av., N. 16 
Dainow, S. H., 2 Inglewood Mansions 
Davis, N. B., 28 Brampton Grove, 
Hendon i 
De Mesquita, Rev. D. Bueno, 4 Ashworth 
Rd., W. 9 
Duschinsky, Dr. C., 257 Goldhurst Ter. 
Eckman, S., Jr., 19 Tower, W. C. 2 
Fersht, B. A., Woburn House, Upper 
Woburn P1., W. C. I 
Gaventa, H., Audrey House, Ely Pl. 
Gilbert, J. C., 109 Cholmley Gds. 
Sieberes Rabbi L., 91 Dartmouth Rd., 
W. 


Goldberg, P., 31 Dartmouth Rd., N. W. 2 

Goldstine, ie 230 Whitechapel Rd., Beet 

Goldwater, M., 62 Sunningfield Rd., N. 
«4 ¢ 

Gollop, Rabbi M., are pany Rd., 

Hampstead N. W. 

Good, E., wes Ontord W. Crk. 

Gordon, A .. BM/V.C.P.D 

Green, oe 113 Amhurst Rd. : 

Greenwood, S. H., 36 Grosvenor Rd., N. 5 

Here, oe Dr. J. H., 48 Hamilton Ter. 
-W.8 


Hirsch, Rev. J: M., 81 Goldhurst Ter. 

Hymans, A. H., 91 Dartmouth Rd., 
Brondesbury 

Hvams, M., 77 Cranwich Rd. 


Hyamson, ‘A. M., 32 Teignmouth Rd., 
N. W. 2 


Irwe J], Rie. H., Gloucester Pl. 
Jacob, teh) 123 Iverness Ter., W. 2 
Jatebeon, Miss E., 54 Canfield Gds., N. 


Jewish Free Reading Rm., 108a White- 
chapel Rd., E. 1 

Jewish Memorial Council, Upper Woburn 
Place W. C. I 





Hawaii] 
Jews eee School, Bell Lane, Spitalfields, 


isa F.W., 41 nee ea Rd., N. ae 2 

Kessler, L., 8 Parcival Rd., N. W. 

Kutchinsky, M.A., 171 Choucaan Rd., 
Bt 


Levy, I. H., 78 Leigh Gds., Kensal ae 
Lyons, A. B., 11 Albert Rd., S. E. 
Marks, Simon, 72-82 Baker St., a 1 
Mattuck ,Rabb if., Wildwood, North 
i End, N. W. 3 

Meyer, T., as Rd., N. W. 6 
Montifiore, CG 42 Portman Sq. W. I 
Nabarra, J. N., 170 Piccadilly 
Naftalin, Dr. M., 33 Rodney Rd., S. E. 17 
Naftalin, Dr. R., 98a Southgate Rd. N. I 
Philipp, O., 33 Ferncroft Av., N. W. 3 
Pinto A., 272 Willesden Lane 
Rabinowitz, Dr. L., 171 Oman Av. 
Rau, F., 6, Briardale Gds. 
Reinhart, Rabbi H. F., 34 Upper Berkeley 
Retkinsky, W., 66 Fountayne Rd. 
Ross, C., 94 Frognal, N. W. 3 
Ross, D., 6 Sheriff Rd., W. Hpstd. 
Roth, Dr. C., 65 Compayne Gds., N. W. 6 
Samuel, W. S., 102 Cheapside, E. C. 2 
Shepherd, I., ““Eglon,’’ Manor Hall Ave. 
Simon, Leon, 7 Briardale Gds., N. W.3 
Smith, G., King William St. 
Soref, H. B., 8 Frognal 
: ney C. H., 34 Brondesbury Rd., N. 


Stein, Mrs. L., 38 Elm Pk. Gds. S. W. 

Taylor, A. A., Heygate St., Jew. M. & I. 
School 

The Dowager Lady Swaythling, 28 
Kensington Ct. 

The Jewish Orphanage, West Norwood 

Tuck, Esq., Gustave, 33 Upper Hamilton 
Ter., N. W. 8 

Webber, G., 10 Litchfield Way 

eae Dr. C., 16 Addison Crescent, 

Zeitlyn, E., 4 Kidderpore Gds., N. W. 
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Manchester 


Alman, L., 171 Gt. Ducie 

Almond, S., 40 Longford Pl., Vict. Pk. 

Cohen, B., 96 Palatine Rd., West 
Didsbury 

Vohen, Rev. M. M., 301 Bury New Rd. 


Goldberg, I. we 31 Back Piccadilly 

Halpern, S. P., 26 Adria Rd., Didsbury 

Hyman, S., 4 Church, Cheetham 

Locker, L., 65 Cannon 

Mamlock, 3) ., 20a Faulkner 

Miller, W., 222 Oswald Rd. 

Mordell, Prof. L. J., University 

Portnoy, J., 5 Moor Lane, Kersal 

Quas-Cohen, Mrs. P., Raynor Croft, 
Bowdon 

Susman, Dr. W. B., Pathological Dept., 
Manchester Univ. 


New Castle-upon-Tyne 
Drukker, Rev. E., 21 Lyndhurst Av. 
. West Jesmond 
Newton; I., ‘‘Lyndore,’’ The Grove 
Newport Monmouthshire 
Hyams, A., 20 Edward VII Av. 


Norfolk 
Fabritz, Rev. M. I., Synagogue, Norwich 


Northampton 
Doffman, Mrs. S., 43 St. Matthews Par. 


Oxford 
Herman, A., Wadham College 


Sheffield 
Cohen, B., 4 Wilton PI., Collegiate Cresc. 


Surrey 
Levy,’A., Horwood Cottage, Hindhead 


FRANCE 


Paris ~ 
LIBRARY MEMBER 


Halphen, Madame F., 51, Rue Dumont, 
‘d’Urville XVIe 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


Jewish Colonization Ass’n, 29 rue de la 
Bienfaisance 


GERMANY 


Breslau 
Vogelstein, Dr. H., Am. Anger 8 


HAWAII 


Wahiawa, Oahu 
Shimotori, Rev. T., P. O. Box 283 
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HUNGARY 


Budapest 


Landes-Rabbinerschule, VIII Rokk Sz- 
ilard-utca 26 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Moses, M. A., ist Vict. Cross Lane, Mazagon 


: Calcutta 


Gubbay, J. E., 12 Alipore 
Gubbay, R. E., 9 RawdonRd. 


ITALY 


Rome 


Federazione Delle Associazioni Culturali 
Ebraiche D’Italia 


MEXICO 


Saltillo, Coahuila 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Sokobin, S., American Consulate 


Monterrey, N. L. 
Nathan, E. I., American Consul 


PALESTINE 


Haifa Lindheim, Mrs. N. R., Central Bldg. 
Benjamin, Dr. S., Heizilia Bet a Bo Ojeda Popper, A., P. O. Box 663 
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LIST OF BOOKS 
ISSUED BY 


"Tue JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


OF AMERICA 


HOLY SCRIPTURES 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES—(New Translation completed in 
1917). The Board of Editors consisted of Doctors Solomon 
Schechter, Cyrus Adler, Joseph Jacobs, Kaufman Kohler, 
David Philipson, Samuel Schulman and Prof. Max L. Margolis. 
Type very legible. Ninth printing. The Bible is very useful for 
schools and synagogues, and also for gifts for confirmations, 
Bar Mitzvahs, etc. 


Cloth, red edges, 424 in.jx 64 im). oa oe ee $1.25 
Leather, black, gold edges, 434 in. x 6% in............... 3.00 
Leather, white, gold edges, 434 in. x 67% in.............. 3.00 
Bridal Bible, white leatherette, 3144 in. x 5Yin............ 3.00 
Bridal Bible, white moire padded silk, 3144 in. x 5% in...... 3.00 
Flexible morocco, genuine India paper, gold edges, 434 in. 

SEO GMM ee Eee tea teayetate ahah ete) canes ais aa RL ea 7.50 
Masonic Bible, black leatherette, gold edges, 344in.x5¥in.. 3.00 
Pulpit and Family Bible, 13 in. x 15 in., seal grain leather.... 40.00 

HOLY SCRIPTURES, an abridgment, 819 pages. ~ Biblical 
sources indicated at the end of each selection and in the table 
of contents. Sources and passages especially adapted for the 
child and the adolescent reader. 5144 in. x 8in................. 1.25 
BOOK OF PSALMS, Pocket edition; beautifully printed and 
bound. 
2 a2) oS a aE Rae emer Sie UNIAN, ta Scars ince oe ne 20 
i Clothes 5 eine oval) 38 ast ag Pee -35 
cyiceatherette, black so daa t ak wi actee ga ha ee eon ae ee 1.00 
d-vizeatherette, whites 555 ee ea ate ee 1.00 
exteather, blackios, poss | ced ito pene eco eee ee 1.50 


SCHIFF LIBRARY OF JEWISH CLASSICS 


Publication of books in this Series is made possible by the estab- 
lishment in 1914 of a fund of $50,000 by the late Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff. This Series is intended to represent the entire range of 
Jewish literature since the close of the Biblical canon. The 
plan was designed to demonstrate that Jewish literary genius 
and thought did not close with the Bible, but continued and 
were active throughout the ages, in all departments of literature. 
SELECTED POEMS OF SOLOMON IBN GABIROL. English 
Translation by Israel Zangwill. Hebrew text edited by Dr. 
Israel Davidson. 

BELO See ec ic atte late leat soe ie ne a aaa ey ce Oe em $ 
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SELECTED POEMS OF J EHUDAH HALEVI. English Trans- 
sates by Nina Salaman. Hebrew text edited by Dr. Heinrich 
rody. 


HEBREW ET HICAL WILLS. Testamentary directions for 
religious and secular guidance. Translated by Dr. Israel Abra- 
hams. In‘two parts. 

a. ee Silat ste ice ane an, Aa ae ea RE rE RAC oR ee Ae 4.00 
pe Caer phe on me th lsdnie anid eed ANE Canty yee eae 10.00 

TREATISE’ TACANIT OF THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 
Translated by Henry Malter. Of great value as a source of 
Jewish history, liturgy and folklore. 

“1 Bist CIRO Oe ae cere re enon Ore are EM otra PIR $2.50 

HOMMILCALI Che sees oka ae hk bel Ach een Shee Re aie use ee a Rees 5.00 

SEFER HA-IKKARIM: BOOK OF PRINCIPLES. by Joseph 
Albo. Critically edited on the basis of manuscripts and old 
editions and provided with a Translation and Notes, by Dr. 

Isaac Husik. Explains the fundamental principles of the 
Jewish faith. In five volumes. Cloth only 
Each volume. 92-00) five:volumesivi5.6 sks 2s Seniee eae 10.00 

MEKILTA DE RABBI ISHMAEL. Critical edition on the basis 
of manuscripts and early editions with an English translation, 
introduction and notes. By Jacob Z. Lauterbach. The Mekilta 

_contains an exposition of a large part of the Book of Exodus, 
and represents two main bodies of interpretation—the legal, 
and the moral or religious teachings. In three volumes. Cloth 
only. Each volume, $3.00; three volumes. .................. 9.00 

MA’ASEH BOOK. Translated from the Judeo-German by 
Moses Gaster. These delightful stories and legends were house- 
hold bywords in the homes of Jews in the mediaeval ages. They 
have now for the first time been made accessible in the English 
language. In two volumes. Cloth only. Two volumes....... 4.00 
(Volumes 1 and 2 are not sold separately) 

POEMS OF MOSES IBN EZRA. English Translation by 
Solomon Solis-Cohen. Hebrew text edited by Dr. Heinrich 
Brody. A collection of the verse of the great Hebrew poet and 
philosopher. The selections are representative of the various 
styles and moods of the poet. For lay readers the translator 
has also appended comments on certain features of the English 
SRS IOI Ne CLOCMMOMMLYs: Mai salc «se ee slelaty odie ie-anSlauig shecehiots Sane gery 2.50 


HISTORY 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS. By Prof. H. Graetz. From the 
earliest period to 1870. 4,000 pages, covering over 4,000 years. 
Sean OMAR SUR eect ce ote eit choke: 2, het Sous adn s RSS Gat ae ee $12.00 
HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. By Prof. Max L, 
Margolis and Alexander Marx. Authoritative one-volume 
history of the Jews. 848 pages. Complete Bibliography, 
Chronological Tables, Index, 13 Maps in color. 
PUM DE CLM aS ee oie ae ss Sos Sasa attes whe “g.scyeirapiele ae leave he ame Reema 4.00 
HBC AE CT Eee teteis fo gory etek. far Ruse stale wie Mest tiene, FR he 10.00 
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OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY. By Lady Magnus. New 


and revised edition. From the Babylonian Exile to 1929....... 1.25 
OLD EUROPEAN JEWRIES. By David Philipson.......... 2.00 
JEWISH HISTORY. By S. M. Dubnow. Essays.on Spirit of 

ewisheblistorycni Ue eee ae Ook Pee nee te See ee Se nee eae 1.25 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN RUSSIA AND POLAND. By 
S. M. Dubnow. From the earliest times until 1915. With 
Bibhiography.:“Lhree volumes: (2 .N.uo sovesvas eee ee 7.50 
JEWISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION — AN 
ESTIMATE. By Joseph Jacobs. An account of the part 
played by the Jews in progress of mankind................. 2.25 
JEWS AMONG THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. By Max 
Radin. Presents the nature of the contact between the Jews, 
@reeksand Romans 7.65.0. oad VS lee ee 1.75 
MESSIAH IDEA IN JEWISH HISTORY. By Julius H. 
Greenstone. An account of the belief in the coming of Messiah.. 1.50 
HISTORY OF THE MARRANOS. By Cecil Roth.......... 3.00 


HISTORICAL JEWISH COMMUNITIES SERIES 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN FRANKFORT. By A. Freimann. 
First volume in Historical Jewish Communities Series......... $2.25 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN LONDON. By Elkan N. Adler. 
Second volume in Historical Jewish Communities Series....... 2.25 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN VENICE. By Cecil Roth. Third 
volume in Historical Jewish Communities Series. ; ' 2.25 
Additional volumes in this series are in progress, as follows: 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN BAGDAD. By David Sassoon. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN VIENNA. By Max Grunwald. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN ROME. By Hermann Vogelstein. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN AMSTERDAM. By Sigmund 
Seeligmann. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN VILNA. By Israel Cohen. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN COLOGNE. By Adolf Kober. | 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN SPANISH COMMUNITIES. 
By Fritz Baer. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN REGENSBURG, MUNICH 
AND AUGSBURG. By Raphael Straus. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN KRAKAU. By Majer Balaban. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN GERMANY, by Marvin Lowenthal. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


JOSEPHUS. By Norman Bentwich. The foremost Jewish 
IntSUOMIan ay rayaiee ce, Gienes ha 5 A he Glee Ae eee $2.00 
MAIMONIDES. By David Yellin and Israel Abrahams. Philos-, 
@plien of the Middle Ages: oo) 2. -. 2. ae ee eee 
MOSES MONTEFIORE. By Paul Goodman. The outstanding 
MOAN ENTOPISE Ye a siare hc tassel sg oe otc Goth fo eR Ra RE Re 2.00 
RASHI. By Maurice Liber. The brilliant commentator of the 
PB TIDL CR irish ssele x Ould atone as ee see ccs RENE ne 2.00 
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MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL. By Cecil Roth. The founder of 
ANRCATOA Ensen ass ee ethan tc ease: “oar Mey Uk reid See me a Med 2.00 

Additional volumes in this Series are in progress as follows: 

JUDAH TOURO. By Leon Huhner, 

ISAAC LEESER. By Emily Solis-Cohen, Jr. 

ADOLPHE CREMIEUX. By S. Posener. 


MORRIS LOEB SERIES 
LIFE AND WORKS OF SAADIA GAON. By Henry Malter... $4.00 
The great defender of traditional Judaism. 
Phe Jans is published under a fund left by the late Prof. Morris 
oeb. 


HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE 
SERIES 

HEBREW SCRIPTURES IN THE MAKING. By Max L. 

Margolis. A survey of the present-day views on the history and 


growth of the Hebrew Scriptures. With a chronological table... $1.60 
LIFE OF THE PEOPLE IN BIBLICAL TIMES. By Max 


[ERENCE I EiTay ath OS Bre eS epee rain ee ne en SAL a ie erm 1.50 
STORY OF BIBLE TRANSLATIONS. By Max L. Margolis. 


RUMI Shrare cee ets eds Bie re So cits abscess Rath, oletLes Seas Oe a ae 75 


MOVEMENT SERIES 
HASKALAH MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA. By Jacob S. Raisin. 
A sketch of the rising spread of Western culture among Jews 
iijpved STUSSY ea ero Se Ga ile 9 APU AE a UR EN CAS aR TNT AP as ALS AEG 
ZIONISM. By Richard J. H. Gottheil. The history of the 
movement until 1912. The author holds the view that Zionism 


is the only solution of the Jewish problem. Illustrated......... 1.75 
. TALMUD 

THE TALMUD. By Arsene Darmesteter. A presentation of 
Laimuddlaw and its evolutions... 6s iio li. bean deen alee 75 


THE TALMUD. By Emanuel Deutsch. A brilliant essay 
describing the nature and contents of the entire Talmudic 


Hie ULI Ota e ke iia ete caTNU pO REINO) SU) ALI hk OY Oa 75 
INTRODUCTION TO THE TALMUD AND MIDRASH. By 
PEN tyr Uli oO CTAC KN ee art ee arc Ak aC at sctlauers -auavs cae Cec ee 3.00 
ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
TRAVEL 


BOOK OF DELIGHT AND OTHER PAPERS. By Israel 
Abrahams. A collection of fascinating essays: George Eliot, 
How Milton Pronounced Hebrew, etc...........0. 000000005 $2.25 
CHAPTERS ON JEWISH LITERATURE. By Israel Abra- 
hams. From the fall of Jerusalem to death of Moses Mendels- 
sohn in 1785. Manual for home and school................ 1.75 
STUDENTS, SCHOLARS AND SAINTS. By Louis Ginzberg. 
Sertesiof fascinating essays.0).:). ivi ele Fhe ee ees 25 
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STUDIES IN JUDAISM. By Solomon Schechter. A collection 
of popular essays. Attractive studies of leading Jewish move- 
ments in recent times. 

\Kolitiort sn YRS a ene ear tee oa Raw een bli lest Aon 
Wl itivatons OO ns MR ARC a eR gice det eh GmtBra Sinema ceae ou & ac 

RENASCENCE OF HEBREW LITERATURE. By Nahum 
SIOUSCh AER A oa osatcrer syatuin sus tact reliees Gla acento cathe RE rene Cen meen mee 

SELECTED ESSAYS OF AHAD HA’AM. Eighteen essays of 
the greatest of modern Hebrew philosophers. From the Hebrew 


Dy ASEON: SiNOM os, evi ss cies optloabendle® Maheus eh eeley ae ek anna eee $ 


POST BIBLICAL HEBREW LITERATURE. An anthology by 
B. Halper. From Bible times to the 18th Century. 
Volume I. Hebrew Texts, Notes and Glossary............ 
Volume Ii: English lranslationes.. 22 99>. cele tien ae ele 
HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL JEWISH PHILOSOPHY. By 
Isaac Husik. An analysis of Jewish philosophy and philos- 
ophers from the Ninth to the Fifteenth Centuries........... 
ORIGIN OF REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Oscar S. Straus. An excellent 
-statement of the influence of the Old Testament upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States................. eee as: 
WORLDS THAT PASSED. By A. S. Sachs. Intimate and 
sympathetic description of life in Eastern Europe........... 
VOICE OF AMERICA ON KISHINEFF. Edited by Dr. Cyrus 
ANGUS GEA Oe tran ty Aah eeE noe an UR TET eS PS i neha ey g's 
PURIM: FEAST OF ESTHER. By N.S. Doniach. Describes 
the origin of the festival, the synagogue service, and the nature 
of the Purim celebration in various parts of the world.......... 
DECAY OF CZARISM. By Alexander S. Tager. A Complete 
account of the Beiliss Trial, during which the charge of ‘‘ritual 
murder” was disproved in the Russian Courts................ 


TRAVEL 


FEET OF THE MESSENGER. By Yehoash. Translated by 
Isaac Goldberg. A volume of travel sketches vividly describing 
autrip touPalestined. >. ie siete aude ate, ee 

TRAVELS IN NORTH AFRICA. By Nahum Slouschz. Reveal- 
ing an amazing Jewish civilization hitherto unknown to the 
Western WOT LS Clie di eke eok ce ble dpe on ene eee 


LEGENDS 


LEGENDS OF THE JEWS. By Louis Ginzberg. These are 
legends referring to Biblical personalities and events. The 
legends are gathered from original sources. 

HELomuCreation-to Jacobe.cs sae) ieee 
ie tnomic|eseph to: Exodus :pyacea wee ase eee ee 
III. From Exodus to the Death of Moses 
IV sbi vomjoshuastoviesther: na.t Saad: . eek een 
V. Detailed notes and references to source material to 
bext in) Volumeselancllle ian. ahs ieee eae 

VI. Détailed notes and references to source material to 


2.25 
2.25 


2.25 


2.00 
4.00 
1.75 


2.25 
1.00 


1.75 


2.50 


$1.75 
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texthinsVolumes I Mand EW. 28 A o30: yon ea eat 3.50 
VII. Index to Volumes I to VI. In progress. 
LEGENDS OF PALESTINE. By Zev Vilnay. Over 200 legends 
derived from Hebrew and Arabic sources; and covering the 
entire period of Jewish history down to 1929. 82 illustrations... 2.50 


FICTION 


BEATING SEA AND CHANGELESS BAR. By Jacob Lazarre. $1.00 
RABBI AND PRIEST. By Milton Goldsmith. A novel portray- 


ing the character, life and sufferings of the Russian Jew........ 1.25 
SIMON EICHELKATZ, THE PATRIARCH. ‘Two stories of 

Cermanajlewishuite, By, Ulrich Prank 040 000 cece ga tem aie 1.50 
SIGN ABOVE THE DOOR. By William W. Canfield. A charm- 

ing story based on the Biblical narrative of the Exodus...... 1.25 
SONS OF THE COVENANT. By Samuel Gordon. Excellent 

taleqomlcondouslewly> Sue Soa occu ia aaa Se cel coke ocd Moe 1.75 


UNDER THE SABBATH LAMP. By Abram S. Isaacs: A 
collection of stories associated chiefly with the Sabbath and 
holiday atmosphere, and with certain problems of Jewish life 


MipleSeuNemiCam ENVITONMENE... <0.) ue se else cd eels She ee 1.25 
SABBATAI ZEVI. By Sholom Ash. Translated by Prof. George 

R. Noyes and Miss Florence Whyte.......:....68-.05 5-08 1.50 
SONGS: OF EXILE. By Nina Davis...... 0. ...6c00.5. 00085 1.00 


STORIES OF JEWISH HOME LIFE. By S. H. Mosenthal.... 1.50 


JUVENILES—DOLLAR BOOKS 
IDYLS OF THE GASS. By Martha Wolfenstein. Fascinating 


pictures of past life in an Austrian Ghetto................. 1.00 
IN ASSYRIAN TENTS. By Louis Pendleton. The story of the 

Smanccradventuces or Wrielss fea.) on aie Sed ae Aes ee ee 1.00 
LOST PRINCE ALMON. By Louis Pendleton. A charming 

SEOs CLIC hil ALO Me aed ashes yoiel ay ee OW teu. ls eras GPa 1.00 
POWER OF PURIM. By Irma Kiatt, A series of one-act plays 

designed for Jewish Religious Schools...............-2+200: 1.00 
RENEGADE AND OTHER TALES. By Martha Wolfenstein. 

Thirteen delightful stories of Jewish life.................... 1.00 
STEP BY STEP. By Abraham S. Isaacs. A story of the early 

iene Loses Lemdelssolin seme iseceeacere 4 <s.cieitysale nati eaneane _ 1.00 
THINK AND THANK. By W. Cooper. The boyhood story 

of Sir Moses Montefiore in romance form.................++ 1.00 
YOUNG CHAMPION. By Abram S. Isaacs. Fascinating story 

Olmpbeslireror GracevAguilar oso. on eee hae Pole es mabe 1.00 


WONDER TALES OF BIBLE DAYS. By Eltha E. Levinger. 
Fascinating rabbinical and Midrashic legends adapted for 
AV CRTLE SER sem nomen tala MONA ees Wie amis pitt setae RE ee te hake ee 1.00 
DAVID THE GIANT KILLER AND OTHER TALES OF 
GRANDMA LOPEZ. By Emily Solis-Cohen, Jr. Well-told 
stories from Bible, united in one narrative. Illustrated....... 1.60 
GAME OF DOEG. ByE. A. Harris. Astory of the lifeof David. 1.00 
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PLAYMATES IN EGYPT. By Elma Ehrlich Levinger. A 
collection of stories suitable for the various Jewish holidays... 1.00 
IN THOSE DAYS. By Judah Steinberg. A translation of a 
Hebrew tale, dealing with the life of Russian Jewish soldiers 
MmbtheitimerorCzar, Nicholas diye. oisis ser ae enero eee 
SCHOOL DAYS IN HOME TOWN. By A. S. Isaacs. A story 
based upon life in a Jewish boarding school................. 


AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOKS 


Each Year Book contains a survey of the year, a number of special 
articles on timely subjects, list of Jewish national organizations 
in the United States, list of Jewish charities, list of Jewish 
periodicals, considerable data on statistics of Jews the world 
over, report of the American Jewish Committee, report of the 
Jewish Publication Society. Some of the special articles of 
more recent Year Books are indicated below. 


Volume 1, 1899-1900. Volume 11, 1909-1910. 
Volume 2, 1900-1901. Volume 12, 1910-1911. 
Volume 3, 1901-1902. Volume 13, 1911-1912. 
Volume 4, 1902-1903. Volume 14, 1912-1913. 
Volume 5, 1903-1904. Volume 15, 1913-1914. 
Volume 6, 1904-1905. Volume 16, 1914-1915. 
Volume 7, 1905-1906. Volume 17, 1915-1916. 
Volume 8, 1906-1907. Volume 18, 1916-1917. 
Volume 9, 1907-1908. Volume 19, 1917-1918. 
Volume 10, 1908-1909. Volume 20, 1918-1917. 


Volume 25, 1923-1924 


Volume 27, 1925-1926. Special article on the Jews of Canada. 

Volume 28, 1926-1927. Articles on the architecture of the synagogue; 
on the Jews of America from 1654 to 1787, and a biography of Kauf- 
mann Kohler. 

pune 29, 1927-1928. Biography of Israel Zangwill and of Oscar S. 

traus. 

' Volume 30, 1928-1929. Special survey of the Jewish population of the 
United States as of 1927; and a short article on Jewish congregations 
in the United States. 

Volume 32, 1930-1931. Contains a special article on Louis Marshall. 

Volume 33, 1931-1932. Contains special articles on Nathan Straus, Ben- 
jamin Selling, the Status of Jewish Women’s Organizations in the 

___ United States, and a special survey of Jews in United States prisons. 
Volume 34, 1932-1933. Special articles—Lee K. Frankel and Julius 
Rosenwald. ° 

Volume 35, 1933-1934. Sketch on Max L. Margolis and Cyrus Sulz- 
berger. Also an article on the Synagogue and Jewish Communal 
Activities, by Horace Stern. 

Volume 36, 1934-1935. Special articles—Hyman Gerson Enelow, and 
George Alexander Kohut, Federations in the Changing Amerfcan 
Scene, Minority and Refugee Questions Before the League of Nations. 
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Volume 3 3 1935- 1936—Special article Bean S. Ochs, Edwin Wolf 
and Max J. Kohler, the Jew in Agriculture in the U.S., and 
Maimonides. 


The price of the American Jewish Year Book is $3.00 per copy. 


PUBLICATIONS OF JEWISH NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


In addition to the publication of our own books, we act for other Jewish 
national organizations as publishers and/or distributors. The organ- 
izations and their publications follow herewith: 


*1. AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR JEWISH 
RESEARCH 


THE TREATISE TA’ANIT OF THE BABYLONIAN TAL- 
MUD. By Henry Malter. In Hebrew. Critically edited on the 
basislobe2 ama muSCripts ice. hics ke bok lan u WibONmAe she aa $12.00 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR 
JEWISH RESEARCH, 1928-30. Articles on I. M. Jost; 
Mediaeval Hebrew Poetry in the 19th Century; Origin of the ; 
praavertievand josepl Abo. . ir. .ak!e seein secre hanueeene 1.00 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR 
JEWISH RESEARCH, 1931. Articles on Israelitish Tradition 
in the Koran; the Origin of the Gnomon; Substitutes for the 
Tetragammaton; Origin of the Synagogue; and Notes on 
tS Tas NI Saaa 5 Chee OTK dic talmant GREE ees LEA aR 1.00 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR 
JEWISH RESEARCH, 1932. Articles on Prolegomena to an 
Edition of the Sifre on Deuteronomy; Divine Names and Attri- 
butes in Hellenistic Jewish Literature; Canonization of the 4 
ebrewaScripruresicod sir 5 \ cu. aya cial eieudrfaalicy dle inca Has Ania lenoneeeee 2.00 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR 
JEWISH RESEARCH, 1933. Articles on the Jews and the 
Syrian Massacres of 1860; Proverbs and Aphorisms in Hebrew 
Literature; Improved Readings in the Sifre; Hebrew Numerals; 

The Two Mekiltas; The order of the Hebrew Alphabet; A New 
Collection of Manuscripts; and The Tobias Family and the 
eT ASTIAONEA TIS Ane. D ret a sak tet tte ema oe cet e. co hai Me 2.00 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR 
JEWISH RESEARCH, 1934. Articles on The Mekilta and its 
Text ;Mis-Translations as Source in Jewish and Christian Lore; 

An Unidentified Hebrew Translation of Aristotle’s De Genera- 
tione et Corruptione; Misunderstood Chronological Statements 
in the Talmudical Literature; Studies in the Chronicle of 
Ahimaaz; Zunz’s Letters to Steinschneider; Studies in Crescas.. 2.00 
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*2, AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY | : 


This organization has published since its organization in 1893, 32 
volumes. Each volume contains various articles on Jewish American 
subjects of interest. We will be glad to supply details of contents of 
particular volumes upon request. The prices of different volumes 


vary. 


*3, DROPSIE COLLEGE FOR HEBREW 
AND COGNATE LEARNING 


MISSING SECTION OF BEN SIRA: The Newly Discovered 
Original Hebrew of Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus XXXII, 16— 
XXXIV, I). 28 pages with four facsimiles. Bound in cloth. 
Beautifully sprinted: gi. Xeacccye ls. bane Soe tee eee 

FALLEN ANGELS IN JEWISH, CHRISTIAN AND MO- 
HAMMEDAN LITERATURE. By Leo Jung. viii + 174 
Danessosba persbounds.. salon. 6 on ee ee 5 ca tees 

THE PROBLEM OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD IN MAI- 
MONIDES, ‘ALANUS, AND AVERROES. A Study in the 
Religious Philosophy of the Twelfth Century. By Samuel 

/ Nirenstein. 60 pages. Paper bound...................000. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF GENIZAH FRAGMENTS 
IN PHILADELPHIA. By B. Halper. 235 pages. Cloth 
{BXOISHAYo oat naar aeons tal eae a Nar Ruane MMR ih, Bare n n 

THE STATUS OF LABOR IN ANCIENT ISRAEL. By Mayer 
Sulzberger. 121 pages. Cloth bound.......... aA tetas: 

PROLEGOMENA TO A GREEK-HEBREW AND HEBREW- 
GREEK INDEX TO AQUILA. By Joseph Reider. 160 pages. 
Clothybotndhh es teh ho ea es ae anemia 

A VOLUME OF THE BOOK OF PRECEPTS BY HEFES B. 
YASLIAH. Edited from an Arabic MS. in the Library of the 
Dropsie College, translated into Hebrew, and provided with 
critical notes and an introduction. By B. Halper. 278 pages. 
Clot habounG othe | tia nies hic ae hho eae eee ee ee 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF MOSES HAYYIM LUZZATTO. 
Founder of Modern Hebrew Literature. By Simon Ginzburg. 
Wilco 189) pages: . Cloth bound: "sis tee cae ene ee eee 

STUDIES IN JEWISH LITURGY. Based on a Unique Man- 
uscript entitled Seder Hibbur Berakot. In two parts. By 
Abraham I. Schechter. viii + 139 pages. Paper bound........ 

JUDAH BEN SOLOMON CAMPANTON AND HIS 
“ARBA’AH KINYANIM.”’ By Elhanan H. Golomb. v + 110 
Paseswubaper bound eis. w.2. es eu Wee eee eee eee 

THE JEWISH LAW OF THEFT WITH COMPARATIVE 
REFERENCES TO ROMAN AND ENGLISH LAW. By 
Moses Jung. vi + 145 pages. Paper bound................ 


1.60 


2.00 


1.00 


3.00 


1.50 


1.50 


2.00 
2.50 
2.00 


2.00 
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THE ARABIC COMMENTARY OF ‘ALI BEN SULEIMAN 
THE KARAITE ON THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By Solomon 
L, Skoss. viii + 213 pages. Paper bound.................. 

~ RABBI YOM TOB LIPPMAN MUELHAUSEN, THE APOL- 
OGETE, CABBALIST AND PHILOSOPHICAL WRITER 
AND HIS BOOKS: HAESHKOL AND KAWWANATH 
HATEFILLAH. Edited from Unique Manuscripts. By Judah 
Kaufman, 190 pages. Paper bound. In Hebrew............ 

CHURCH AND THE JEWS IN THE THIRTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. A study of their relation during the years 1198 and 
1254, based on the Papal letters and the conciliar decrees. By 
Solomon: Grayzelio.g ierckcuset. hoe te see ee Shee PETE 

RASHI’S COMMENTARY ON EZEKIEL 40-80. Edited on 
the basis of eleven manuscripts by A. J. Levy.............. 

HITTITE CHRESTOMATHY WITH VOCABULARY. Pres- 
ents selections of cuneiform material for beginners. Texts are 
in cuneiform writing and the vocabulary transliterated into 
Be cess: By G. A. Barton and B. Weitzel. Paper 

RELDNG a Sach SAS BOR I SSR Cy ROO oe aR RMS er ra AS et 


*4, JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OF AMERICA 


JEWISH SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Louis Finkelstein. Foreword by Alexander Marx.......... 
JEWISH MARRIAGE CONTRACT, A STUDY IN THE 
STATUS OF THE WOMAN IN JEWISH LAW. By Louis 
VIRB IO SUeIImeeais cenee tt eae eal enue rahe eats into ee ace ene Da 
ITALIAN HEBREW LITERATURE. By Sabato Morias. 
Edited by Julius H. Greenstone. Foreword by Henry S. Morais 


GENIZAH STUDIES (In Hebrew) 
MIDRASH AND HAGGADAH. Vol. I.-By Louis Ginzberg.... 
GEONIC AND EARLY KARAITIC HALAKAH. Vol. II. By 
WowisnGrin zene an sissies wee ec eve ce Alain 14h Sma ans graleeeelaneas 
LITURGICAL AND SECULAR POETRY. Vol. III. By Israel 
Das TC SOriNe mame iene Stay sens Sr) Saves eke aie. ojsl scree opege Memtteuel atthe 


*5. JEWISH WELFARE BOARD 


250 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON JEWISH FESTIVALS. 
Byaln Wiordecar coltesiiy. 22. .n0a- 2 tone i tole 7 aot eee ae 
CONTEMPORARY JEWISH HISTORY, CURRENT PROB- 
LEMS AND MOVEMENTS: Social-Economic Adjustment of 
the Jews to the American Environment. By Dr. Mordecai 
SUEUR BM ase oe es ee a/c PRE a SV 
WOMAN IN JEWISH LAW AND LIFE. By Emily Solis- 
Cohen, Jr. Status, rites and duties of the Jewish woman accord- 
ineatOnlewishilaweand:CUSLOM). .. ae. assis tie ss cc cele ag eae 
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2.00 


1.50 


3.50 


2.00 


1.50 


3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
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*ADDITIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


JOSEPHUS ON JESUS. With particular reference to the 
Slavonic Josephus and the Hebrew Josippon. By Solomon 
ABIES SN Penk beehib se Ext ee t athe Rae cee ahold oe abel 2s eRe ee ae aa 2.00 


DIVAN OF LEO DE MODENA. By Simon Bernstein. In ; 
Hebrew. With an English foreword by Israel Davidson...... 3.00 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND JEWISH COMMONWEALTH. 
By S. Zeitlin. Prolegomena. Presents a new interpretation of 
Jewish history in the Hellenistic period.................... 1.50 
AN HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE CANONIZATION OF - 
THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. ByS. Zeitlin. Paperbound.. .60 
LECTURES ON JEWISH LITURGY. Three interesting papers 
on the Prayer Book. By Abraham I. Schechter. Paperbound.. 1.00 
JUNIOR PRAYER BOOK FOR SYNAGOGUE, SCHOOL, 
HOME AND CAMP. By Morris Silverman. Prayers are in 
Hebrew and English, and especially adapted for the junior 
congregation services. Cloth bound. ...:.........2.0+<.-+e-> 1.00 
IDEA OF PROGRESS IN PHILO-JUDAEUS. By J.S. 
Boughton. Motives of Philo as a thinker; his theosophy and 
psychology; and his teleology. 292 pages. Paper bound..... 1.50 


_ "Inasmuch as these titles are not publications of the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, we cannot offer the same discount as on our own books 
Exact discounts supplied on request. 
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CHARTER ° 


The terms of the charter are as follows: 


The name of the corporation is THE JEWIsH PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 


The said Corporation is formed for the support of a 
benevolent educational undertaking, namely, for the publi- 
cation and dissemination of literary, scientific, and religious 
works, giving instruction in the principles of the Jewish 
religion and in Jewish history and literature. 


The business of said corporation is to be transacted in 
the city and county of Philadelphia. 


The corporation is to exist perpetually. 
There is no capital stock, and there are no shares of stock, 


The corporation is to be managed by a Board of Trustees, 
consisting of fifteen members, and by the following officers: 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer, and 
such other officers as may from time to time be necessary. 


- 
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BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I 
Membership 


SECTION 1.—The Society shall be composed of Annual 
Members, Library Members, Patrons, Friends, Sustaining 
Members and Life Members. Any person of the Jewish — 
faith may become a Member by paying annually the sum 
of five dollars ($5), or a Library Member by the annual 
payment of ten dollars ($10), or a Patron by the annual 
payment of twenty dollars ($20), or a Friend by the annual 
payment of fifty dollars ($50), or a Sustaining Member 
by the annual payment of one hundred dollars ($100), or 
a Life Member by one payment of two hundred and fifty 
dollars ($250). 

SEc. 11.—Any Jewish Society may become a Member by 
the annual payment of ten dollars ($10). 

SEC. r1.—Any person may become a Subscriber by the 
annual payment of five dollars ($5), which entitles him or 
her to all the publications of the Society to which members 
are entitled. 


ARTICLE II 
Meetings 


SECTION I.—The annual meeting of the Society shall be 
held in the month of March, the day of such meeting to be 
fixed by the Directors at their meeting in the previous 
January. 

SEC. II.—Special meetings may be held at any time at the 
call of the President, or by a vote of a majority of the Board 
of Directors, or at the written request of fifty members of 
the Society. 


ARTICLE III 
Officers and Their Duties 
SECTION 1.—There shall be twenty-one Directors, to be 
elected by the Society by ballot. 


_ At the annual meeting to be held in May, 1908, there 
shall be elected eleven directors, seven to serve for one year, 
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two to serve for two years, and two to serve for three years; 
and at every subsequent annual meeting, seven directors: 

shall be elected for three years. 
- SEc. 11.—Out of the said twenty-one, the Society shall 
annually elect a President, Vice-President, and Second Vice- 
President, who shall hold their offices for one year. 
Sec. m1.—The Society shall also elect fifteen Honorary 
_ Vice-Presidents, in the same manner and for the same terms 
of office as the Directors are chosen. 

_ Sec. 1v.—The Board of Directors shall elect a Treasurer, 
a Secretary, and such other offlces as they may from time 
‘to time find necessary or expedient for the transaction of 
the Society’s business. 

Sec. v.—The Board of Directors shall appoint its own 
committees, including a Publication Committee, which 
committee may consist in whole or in part of members of 
the Board. 

The Publication Committee shall serve for one year. 


ARTICLE IV 


Quorum 


SecTION 1.—Forty members of the Society shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE V 


Vacancies 


SECTION 1.—The Board of Directors shall have power to 
fill all vacancies for unexpired terms. 


ARTICLE VI 
Benefits 


SECTION 1.—Every member of the Society shall receive 
a copy of each of its publications approved by the Board 
of Directors for distribution among the members. 


ARTICLE VII 


Free Distribution 


SECTION 1.—The Board of- Directors is authorized to 
distribute copies of the Society’s publications among such 
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institutions as may be deemed proper, and wherever such 
distribution may be deemed productive of good for the 
cause of Israel. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Auxiliaries 


SECTION 1.—Other associations for a similar object may 
be made auxiliary to this Society, by such names and in 
such manner as may be directed by the Board of Directors, 
and shall have the privilege of representation at meetings. 
Agencies for the sale and distribution of the Society’s publi- 
cations shall be established by the Board of Directors in 
different sections of the country. The Society shall have 
the right to establish branches. 


ARTICLE IX 


Finances 


SECTION 1.—Moneys received for life memberships, and 
donations and bequests for such purpose, together with 
such other moneys as the Board of Directors may deem 
proper, shall constitute a permanent fund, but the interest 
of such fund may be used for the purposes of the Society. 


ARTICLE X 
Amendments 


These By-Laws may be altered or amended by a vote of 
two-thirds of those entitled to vote at any meeting of the 
Society; provided that thirty days’ notice be given by the 
Board of Directors, by publication, to the members of the 
Society. 
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